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This  Index  is  divided  into  three  sections — Subjects,  Places,  and  Authors.  Under  each  heading  in  the 
three  sections  the  order  of  listing  is  by  sequence  of  publication. 

In  the  notices  of  publications  (pp.  97,  213,  327,  441,  545,  629,  675)  readers  are  directed  to  other  sources 
of  valuable  information  on  the  various  subiects  dealt  with  in  The  American   City. 

As  an  aid  to  readers  in  looking  up  references,  the  pag«  numbers  of  the  individual  issues  of  the  volume 
are  given: 


July,  1-109 
August,  111-221 


September,  223-343 
October.  345-449 


Accident  Prevention 

Greater    Safety   in    Public    Buildings    Urged....  95 

Five  Ways  to   Promote  Safer   Traffic 170 

Safety  Film  for  School  Children,  Gardner,  Mass.  176 

Pavement   Markings   Near   Grade    Crossings....  189 

Most    Crashes    Occur    on    Safest    Highways....  189 

500  Prizes  for  Traffic   Safety   Studies 203 

Stricter    License    Laws    Essential     325 

Skidding   a    Minor   Cause   of   Accidents 368 

The  Motor-Cycle  Officer  in  Accident  Prevention.  435 
Safety  First  on  a  County  Highway  in  Missouri.  466 
Cash  for  Carefulness  on  Street  Cars,  St.  Peters- 
burg,  Fla 474 

A    Successful    Accident    Prevention'   Campaign..  545 
See  also  "Fire."  "Traffic" 

Accounting,  Municipal — See   "Finance" 

Americanization 

Honoring    New    Citizens,    Canton,    Ohio.  .......  73 

Americanization  and  Community   Organization..  91 

Annexation 

Invalid    If    Main    Object    Is   to    Reach    Taxable 

Property     85 

Architectural  Standards 

Community   Arts   Association    Raises    Standards, 

Santa    Barbara,    Calif 39 

News-Stands  Need  Not  Be  "pTyesorcs 293 

Aviation 

Putting   the    City   on    the   Airline    129 

Baths  and  Swimming  Pools 

.Suggested     Showcr-Bath     Standards     34 

A    Profitable   Swimming  Pool,  Fort   Worth,   Tex.  62 

Painting    Concrete    Swimming    Pools    219 

"Before  and  After"  Photographs 

River  Banks,  Hamilton,   Ohio   Ill 

Main   Street,    Clarksburg,   \V.   Va 113 

Coney    Island's    New    Municipal    Boardwalk....  113 

What  a  Housing  Corporation  Did,  Olean,  N.  Y. . .  114 

Riverway,    Boston    Park    System,    1892-1920 116 

B    Street,    San    Mateo,    Calif 262-3 

Brookland    Park    Boulevard,    Richmond,    Va.    ..620-1 

Bill-Boards  and  Signs 

Street    Markers,   Asbury   Park,    N.   J 51 

■Neighborly  Street  Signs,   Trenton,   N.  J 143 

"Welcome"  Signs,   New   Rochellc,  N.   V 174 

A  New  Type  of  Street  Sign    219 

New   Guide   Signs   in    Wayne   County,    Mich.    .  .  250 

Bill-Boards  Informs   Citizens,   Lakeland,   Fla.    . .  472 

City's   Power   to    Remove    Electric    Signs    533 

New    Idea    for    Showing    Street    Names    655 

Bill-Board     Advertising     622 

Bond  Issues — See   "Finance" 

Bridges  and  Culverts 

Crcosoted  Timber  Bridge,   Wayne  Co.,   N.   Y....  17 

The  Advantages  of  Clay    Pipe  Culverts 101 

Bethlehem's   Hill-lo-Hill    Bridge    412 

County    Bridge   as  War    Memorial,    Wilmington, 

Delaware     488 

Economics  of  Culvert  and  Small  Bridge  Design.  .  491 

Buildings,   Public 

Town    Hall    and    Fire    Headquarters,    Littleton, 

Colorado     58 

City   Building,    Hartington,   Nebr 141 

City   Hall,    llighland    Park,   Texas    675 

Municipal    Building,    Laurel,    Miss 606 

Cemeteries — See    "City   Planning" 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Activities  in  Public  Af- 
fairs— See  "Civic  and  Commercial  Or- 
ganizations and   Their  Work" 

Charities 

New   York  City's   Public  Welfare  Department..  3 
Van    Wert,   Ohio,   Community    Clearing-House. .  79 
Growth  of  Community  Chests  and  Welfare  Fed- 
erations      Si( 

Relation    of    Philanthropy    to    Social    Reform....  309 

Community   Sui^port   for   Welfare   Programs....  490 

San    Francisco   Helps   Japan 519 

To  Help  the  Dead  Hand 600 

Charters— S«e    ' 'Govenuuenf' ,r  f  rr  r  r  r  r  iic 

Christmas  OelQlcations    ....,,;  i  .  t  ..  .  §59 


i  .V  .  .  .65 


November,  451-565 
December.  567-687 

City  Manager  Plan 

Akron    Abandons   City   Manager  Government....    439 

City   Manager  Plan   in   Baguio,    P.   1 504 

Cleveland    Elects   with    P.    R 665 

City  Planning,    Beplanning   and  Zoning 

No  Town  Too  Small  for  City  Planning 1 

The  What,   Why  and   How  of  Town   Planning..        2 
Fairmount  Parkway,  Philadelphia — July   Cover..      18 

An  Answer  to  the  Garden   City  Challenge 36 

Publicity   Saves  Denver's   Civic  Center    57 

Sanford,    Fla.,    Secures   Wide   Powers 77 

Appleton,   Wis.,   Adopts   City   Planning    77 

The  Place  of  the  Beautiful  in  the  City  Plan 115 

The   Need   of   City    Plans 132 

Detroit's    Street-Numbering    System    Extended..    156 
Rules    for    Street    Grades,    Building    Restrictions 

and   Submission  of   Plans,   Reading,   Pa 162 

Portland,   Ore.,   Water-Front  Development 178 

Cemeteries    and    the    City   Plan    181 

Pasadena   Approves    City    Plan    203 

"Kinks"    in    Municipalities     243 

New    York    City's    Rectangular    Street    Plan ....    S48 
An  Ideal  Which  Any  City   Might  Well  Adopt..   286 

Hope   for  the  Poorly    Planned    City    292 

The   City  Topographic    Survey    305 

Educating    the     Public  .  in     City     Planning     and 

Zoning,     Norfolk,     Va 319 

Needed — the    Power   of    Excess    Condemnation..   346 

City    Zoning    of    Street    Lighting    359 

The  Battle  of   the   Streets    364 

Engineering    Problems    in    Jacksonville,    Fla 385 

The   Nutley  Zoning  Case    427 

A   New   Industrial   City,   Longview,   Wash 501 

Common  Sense  in  Subdivision   Planning 503 

International   Conference,  Gothenburg.    Sweden..    516 

Making,   Central    Illinois  a   Lake   Region 519 

Imagination    in    Town    Planning    531 

Land    Subdivision,    Syracuse,    N.    Y 582 

City  Planning  for  New  Tokio    597 

Sec    also   "Zoning,"   "Rcr/ioiial    Plaitniitt(i." 
City's      Legal      Rights      and      Duties,      The — See 

"Legal  Decisions" 
Civic  and  Commercial  Organizaitlons  and  Their 

Work  71,    174,    271,    408,   519.    627 

A    Suburban   Federation,    Dade  County,   Fla....    147 
Auxiliary   Council   of    Women,    Highwood,    111...   321 

Automobile    Clubs    Help    Public    Officials 321 

For  other  activities  of  civic  and  commercial 
organisations  see  "Accident  Prevention," 
Bridges,"  "Cluirities,"  "City  Planning," 
"Conferences."  "Electioitis,"  "Fire,"  "Fores- 
try," 'Health,"  "Government,"  "Housing," 
"Lighting,"  "Parks."  "Police,"  "Publica- 
tions," "Recreation,"  "Schools,"  "Traffic." 
"Transportation,"  "Water-Front  Develop- 
ment" 
Cleaning,  City 

Neglect   of    I'ublic    Statues    286 

See  also   "Street  Clcanimi" 
Community  Buildings  and  Ceiaters 

Publicity    Saves    Denver's    Civic    Center 57 

Pasadena  Votes  Bonds   for  Civic   Center    203 

Conferences,  Conventions  and  Exhibitions,   95 

211,  325.  439,  553,  679 

¥ew   York's    Silver  Jubilee   Exposition    3 

City   Planning  Conference,    Gothenburg,    Sweden  516 
Conservation 

Programs  for  Community  Meetings   145 

Contracts,   Public 

Who    are    "Lowest    Responsible    Bidders"?....   311 
Crime  and  Prisons 

Florida    Abolishes    Convict    Leasing    and    Whip- 
ping         71 

Correction     I'arni    Dayton,    Ohio     140 

Apprehension  of  Murderers  of  Police 207 

The    Great    .\merican    Failure    345 

Dust  Prevention — See  "Street  Cleaning"  • 
Editorials 

.\o  Town   Too  Small   for  City  Plaiming   1 

,      Ph9tographic   Histories   of   Public   Improvements  111 
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A  Former  Mayor  Becomes  President 223 

The    Burning   Shame   of   America. j-* 

The  Ghost  of  the  Dog  With  a  Bad  Name 4ol 

Elections  ^^  „  ,  •      ,i     u  71 

Boulder,    Colo.,   Votes   to    Retain    P.    K '^ 

July   4th    and    Election    l^ay    -"^ 

Cleveland   Elects   with   P.    R ■  ■_ •  •  •  •  ''''^ 


69    -^ 


Cleveland  Elects 
Engineering— See     "City    Planning. 

ways,"    "liigMing,"    "Power    PI*; 
"Water-Supply,"    etc. 
Finance,  Municipal  .inf^ 

Los   Angeles   Votes   $-2r,,500,000   Bonds    20  V^ 

Costs  of  Local  Government  in  New  Jersey.  .....      tJ' 

Getting    Out    the    Vote    for    Sacramento  s    Bond     ^_ 

Issue     '"^ 

Five-Year   Program,   Bluefield,  W.   Va.    .... 143 

The  Tax-Paving  Goose  Has  Become  an  Owl lo* 

Determijiing'  Values    for    Assessment,    -Mamaro- 

neck,  N.  V ''*•' 

City    faxes    and    the    Hollar    •  • 295 

Assessing  Abutting  Owners  for  Street  I-'gn'f •. •  •"! 
How    Milwaukee    Plans    to    Amortize    its    I  uhlic 

Debt     ^^^ 

Increasing    Occupation   Tax    After    Its    Payment   433 

City    Purchasing   in  Bluefield,   \V.   Va 453 

Bond   Issue,    Baton    Rouge,    La ""-O 

Bond  Issue,  Spartanburg,  S.  C -''^l 

Business   Taxes,    Santa   Monica,   Calif o-li_ 

Kxecution    Against    Delinquent    Taxpayers 535 

Bond    Issues,    Piladelphia,    Chicago,     Detroit 568 

Discussing    Budgets,    Petersburg,    Va 582 

Accounting  for  the  Small  City  592 

Uniform,  Not  Limited,  Tax  Exemption   602 

Paying   Contractors   in    Bonds 607 

See    also    "The   Municipal    Bond    Situation" 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control 

New   York   City's    Fire   Department    5 

Inspection  and  Fire  Record  Systems,  Bridgeport, 

Conn ^' 

Experimental  Station   for  Fire-Fighting   105 

Boy  Scouts  Cooperate  with  Fire  Dei'/artments  .  .  171 
A  New  Rocker  Lug  Coupling  for  Fire  Hose....    "217 

The   Burning   Shame  of   America    224 

Local  Observance  of  Fire  Prevention  Week .  .  .  276 
Standardization  of  Hose  Couplings  in  Oregon .  .  323 
Richmond's    Fire    Department    and    Fire    Alarm 

System     354 

Unwarranted  Abuse  of   Fire  Hydrants    404 

Oklahoma    City's   Progress    in    Fire-Fighting 408 

Coffee  Wagon  for  Fire-Fighters,  San  Francisco..    413 

Modern    Fire    Stations,    Shreveport,    I^ 472 

.Motor   Apparatus   in   Smaller   Places    509 

.Spokane   Chamber   Cooperates   with    Firemen....    520 

Standard   Couplings    for   Mutual   City   Aid 543 

Forest-Fire-I'ighting     Equipment     557 

Blocked   by   Snow 632 

Blocked    by    Traffic     633 

Shorter   Spacing  of  Fire  Hydrants    643 

A   Pumper  That  Smothers  Fires   681 

Portable    Pumper    on    Ford    Car    683 

Motor-Cycles    for    Fire-Fighting    685 

Flag  Display  in  Parades  and  Functions 617 

Flood    Prevention 

River   Banks   Made    Safe,   Hamilton,   Ohio    ....   Ill 
restry 

""own    Forests    in    Massachusetts    26 

The  "Forgt  de  Soignes"   in  Brussels   46 

School  Boys  Plant  8,000  Trees,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. .  .     75 

A    Motor    Tree-Spraying    Outfit    107 

Transplanting    Big    Trees     157 

Trees    for    City    Planting    389 

Work  for  Shade  Trees  by  Community  Club,  Cal- 
gary,   Alta 578 

Forward   Steps   in   City  and   County..  57,    139, 

249,    411,    472,    575,    676 
Garbage  Collection  and  Disposal — See    "Waste 

Collection' ' 
Government,    Municipal 

Institute   of   Government   and    Politics,    Columbia 

University    26 

.Some  Sources  of  Dissatisfaction    38 

Incorporation  Invalid  If  Main  Object  is  to  Reach 

Taxable     Property     85 

New   Charter,   Jamestown,    N,    Y 139 

Ghost  of  Dog  with  Bad  Name  451 

To  Keep  the  Citizens  Informed,  Lakeland,  Fla..    472 

The   Mayor's  Job    415,   495 

Administrative    Survey,   Brockton.    Mass 523 

Governors'    Power   to    Remove   Mayors    607 

Home   Rule  for  New  York  Cities    073 

See _  also   "City  Manager  Plan,"   "Regional 
Planning." 
Grade  Crossings — See   "Accident  Prevention" 
Health  and  Sanitation 

New  York  City's  Health   Department    3 


Planning  a  Municipal  Hospital  for  a  Small  City.     23 

Model  Milk  Ordinance,  Mechanicville,  N.  Y 62 

County    Health    Officers    More    Numerous 89 

A  Health  Shelf  in  a  Public  Library.  Mansfield,  O.     91 
Municipal    Gas    Plant    Helps    Exterminate    Mos- 
quitoes,   St.    Petersburg,    Fla 193 

School  Dental  Clinic,  Trondhjem,  Norway 205 

Awards    for   Community    Health    Service    209 

I'ublic    Health    or    Esthetic    Problems    240 

Surprise    Milk    Contest     287 

Health    Instruction    in   the    School    Program.  ...   287 
Municipal     Responsibility     for    Conservation    of 

^        Vision     \^\ 

-«^   City    May    Regulate    Plumbing    Business    313 

K  Maine    Health     Statistics     •  •  •  • 321 

'  3   Underpaid    and    Undermanned    Health    Depart- 

'k      ments    ^21 

Vital    Statistics    in   Cities    Over    100,000    323 

Dynamite    in    the   Anti-Mosquito    War    358 

First    Aid    Instruction    in    Police    Departments..    368 

Sanitary    Problems    of    Growing    Villages 401 

Effect    of    Sanitation    on    the    Death-Rate 403 

Community   Dental   Clinic,   Los  Angeles,   Calif...   406 

Public  Health  Nursing,   Asbury  Park,  N.  J 476 

Conferences    for    Health    Officers     ^.   523 

Mosquito    Extermination,    Pelham   Manor,    N.   \.  577 

A    Missouri   County    Hospital    610 

Awards    for   Community   Health    Service    626 

Milk   for   School   Children    645 

The    Christmas    Seals    6-^ ' 

Varieties   of   City    Health    Officers    661 

County    Health   Nursing   Organizations    ■.   663 

See  also   "Water-Supply" 
Highways  (Roads,  Pavements,  Streets) 

Improved    Guard-Rail    Design     •  • .  ■     12 

Road  Accounting  in  Victoria  County,  Ontario..  IS 
Fairmount    Parkway,    Philadelphia — July    Cover,     18 

The    Subgrade    and    Its    Design    29 

New  Paving  in  Manchester,  N.  H 33 

Making    "Cape    Horn"    Navigable,    Ontario 50 

h   Tar   and   Asphalt   Heater   in  Trailer    Form .  .   107 

Main    Street,    Clarksburg,    W.    Va 113 

Coney    Island's    New    Municipal    Boardwalk 113 

The  Tractive  Resistance  of  Pavement  Surfaces  124 
Cost  of  Street  Department,  Oak  Park,  111..  127 
From  Graded   Roadway  to  Hard-Surface  Road..   128 

Use   of   Local    Materials    for    Road    Work 134 

Rules  for  Street  Grades,  Reading,  Pa 162 

Concrete   Curb    Construction    in    Wayne    County, 

Mich 165 

Tar  Macadam  Pavements  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  .    167 

New    Road-Marking    Machine 219 

Combined  Scarifier,  Grader  and   10-Ton  Roller..    221 

Granite  Paving  for  Heavy   Traffic   233 

.Asphalt    Concrete    or    "Black    Base"    for    Foun- 
dations       234 

Bitulithic   Paving  for   Resurfacing    234 

Boys   Work  on   Highways,    Cadillac,    Mich 236 

Asphalt    Supplants    Wooden    Crosswalks    242 

Tar-bound      Macadam      Roads     in      La      Crosse 

County,    Wis 259 

Cities   Pay  for  County  Roads    270 

Financing     the     Transformation     of     a     Narrow, 

Dead-Line    Street,    Cleveland,    Ohio    271 

New    Paving    for    Newport,    R.    1 272 

Paving  Cost   Data   from   22   Cities   297 

Rapid    Mixer    for    Asphalt    Streets,    Richmond, 

Va 333 

Power  Scarifier   with  Tractor   Motor    337 

The  Earth  Roads  of  Eastern  Long  Island 357 

Brick      Paving       Satisfactory       in      Cambridge, 

Mass • 363 

Engineering  Problems,  Jacksonville,  Fla 385 

Road  Costs   in   Edmonton,   Alberta    394 

Costs  and   Types  of   Paving   for  Cities    395 

Road-Building   Equipment   at   Home   and    Abroad  399 
Can    Property    Owners    Control    Kind    of    Pave- 
ment ?   ^31 

The   Horse's   Pull   on  a   Good    Road    459 

Economic  Value  of  Good  Roads    463 

Road   Work  That   Can   Be   Done   in  Winter 464 

Maintenance     Costs,     Gravel     and     Concrete 494 

Life  and  Maintenance,  Asphalt  Streets    ,   508 

Granite    Block    Paving,    Cambridge,    Mass 508 

Pavements — 20   Years    Ago  and   To-day 510 

l-'ewer    Grades    of    Asphalt    574 

\agaries   of   Cold   Patching    584 

Street   Repairs    in   Chicago    586 

Roadway    Maintenance,    Newton,     Mass 607 

Residential   Street  Paving,   Fitchburg,   Mass 609 

Furnishing    Stakes   and    Grade    Boards    615 

Road    Salvaging   with    Surface   Treatment 615 

New  Type  of   Road,   Missouri   616 

Increased    Road    Widths,    England    616 

Street    Improvements,    Richmond,    Va 620 

What   is   Asphaltic   Concrete  ? 649 


Hints,  Helps  and  Happenings. ..  .89,  203,  310 

435,  545 

Home  Bole 

For   New   York   Cities    673 

Hospitals — See   "Health" 

Housing 

Housing  for  Fruit  Workers,  Dinuba,  Calif 71 

What  a  Housing  Corporation  Did,  Olean,  N.  Y.   114 

Bad    Housing   and    Citizenship    144 

Rents   of   Workingmen's    Homes   Higher    498 

Labor 

How  to  Check  Negro  Migration  from  the  South    fll 

Law,  Municipal — See    "Legal  Decisions" 

Leagues  of  Municipalities 

North    Shore   Municipalities,    Illinois    435 

Legal  Aid  Movement  346 

Legal  Decisions         66,  83,  199,  311,  431,  633,  667 
See  also  "Zoning  Notes" 

Liability,  Civil 

Libel  or  Slander  Against  Municipality    199 

Liability,  Municipal 

Injuries   Due   to   Defective   Sidewalks 83 

Garbage    Disposal    Not    a    Nuisance 85 

Negligence  of   Street   Sprinkler's   Driver    85 

Injury  to  One  Unauthorizedly  Employed  ....  433 
Injury   Caused    by    Garbage    Collection    Truck..   433 

Notice  of  Claim  in  Sidewalk  Accident   533 

Accident   Caused   by   Traffic   Marker    669 

Supervision   of    Wooden   Awnings    669 

Libraries,   Public 

The   County    Library    54 

Health  Shelf  in  Public  Library,  Mansfield,  O...  91 
Library  and  School  Cooperation    483 

Licenses  and  Permits 

Arbitrary    Refusal  of  a   Business   License 201 

Stricter    License    Laws    Essential    325 

Lighting,  City  and  Street 

Adequate    Street    Lighting    a    Municipal    Neces- 
sity        40 

Cost   of   Street   Lighting   in   Baltimore    119 

Park   Lighting   in   St.    Louis    239 

New  Street  Lighting  Installations  in  Ohio..  257 
A  New  Lighting  System  for  San  Mateo,  Calif.  261 
Accounting  for  Municipal  Central  Stations..  268 
Floodlighting  for  Swimming  Pools  and  Parks.  339 
Street    Lighting,    South    Bend,    Ind.,    October    Cover 

City    Zoning    of    Street     Lighting     359 

Twilight   Turned    into    Noonday,    Kewanee,    111..   458 

Invaluable  for  Business,  Lima,  0 494 

Under    Present-Day    Conditions 500 

Municipal    Light    and    Power    System,     Seattle, 

Wash.,    December   Cover   and    569 

Municipal    Distributing    System,    Redding,    Calif.   576 

Manufacturers'    and    Contractors'     Items — See 
'  'News  and   Illustrations' ' 

Markets,    Public 

Municipal   Terminal   Market,    New   York   City..    628 

Memorials 

"Blue    and     Gray"     Celebrate     Memorial     Day, 

Attleboro,    Mass 93 

Memorial  Elms,   Hamilton,  Ont 176 

Anniversary  of  the  Constitution,  September  17.   205 

War    Memorials    in    Smaller   Communities 485 

Four  Types  of  War  Memorials  486 

Methods,     Materials     and     Appliances     — See 
"News   and  Illustrations" 

Milk,      Inspection     and     Regulation     of — See 
"Health" 

Mosquito  Extermination — See   "Health" 

Motor  Apparatus 

Busses     250,  265 

Fire   168,   169,  289,   355,   509,  521,  681 

General    Utility    449 

Hauling  168,  229,  289 

Moter-Cycles     289 

A    Novel    Sewer-Cleaning    Engine    103 

A    Motor   Tree-Spraying   Outfit    107 

The  Motor  Bus  as  a  Playground  Auxiliary....   419 
Machine   for   Painting   Lines  on   Pavements. . .  .    477 
Se*    also    "Highways,"    "Snow    Removal," 
"Street   Cleaning" 

Municipal   Bond   Situation,    The 81,    197 

292,  429,  547,  673 

Municipal  Officials  and  Employees 

A    Former   Mayor   Becomes   President    223 

Neighborliness   Between    Utilities  and   Municipal 

Departments   281 

The    Mayor's  Job    415,    495 

Mayor  as  Attorney   for  Local   Offenders    431 

Monlclpal  Ownership 

Finances  of   Detroit's  Street  Railways    195 

Municipal    Gas    Plant,    Rocky    Mount,    N.    C...   246 

Accounting   for    Municipal    Central    Stations 268 

Municipal   Terminal    Markets,    New   York   City.   628 
See     also      "Lighting,"      "PowtrPlants," 
"Wat0r^upply" 


Music,  Municipal 

A     Civic     Music    Commission,     Winston-Salem, 

N.    C 61 

Auckland,  New  Zealand 405 

News  and  lUustrations         101,  217,  331,  445, 

555,681 

Newspaper  Cooperation 

Police    and    Newspaper    Cooperate,    South    Bend, 

Ind 414 

Municipal   News  in  Local  Newspapers    435 

Nuisances 

Garbage    Disposal    Not    a    Nuisance    85 

The  Chicken   Problem  in   Iowa  Towns    207 

Smoke  Prevention,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio  ....  411 
The   Smoke   Nuisance — A  Civic   Problem    0-^(1 

Ordinances 

Model  Ordinances  for  New  York  State  Cities.  161 
Codifying  Municipal  Ordinances   381 

Pageantry 

Annual    Indian    Ceremonial,    Gallup,    N.    M 638 

Parades 

Baby  Parades  211 

Relation  of  the   Police   Department  to  Parades.    283 

Parks 

Park      Acreages      and      Park      Superintendents' 

Salaries     43 

Value  of  Donated  Park  Lands 48 

Movement  to  Develop  Geological  Features. ...  93 
Financing  Kansas  City's  Department  of  Parks..  93 
Riverway,   Boston  Park  System,  1892   and  1920  116 

The  Economic  Value   of  Public  Parks    117 

Lucifer    Fall,    Ithaca,    N.    Y August   Cover 

Park    Lighting    in    St.    Louis    239 

Fences   for    Playgrounds,    Schools   and   Parks .  . .   335 

Parks  in   48   Cities  of   50-100,000    437 

Sermon  of   the   Sign   with  a    Wrong   Emphasis.   437 

State  Lands  for  Parks  and  Playgrounds   476 

Increasing  the  Value  of  Parks 477 

Municipal    Aquaria     594 

West  Meadows  Park,   New  Haven,  Conn 629 

See  also   "Forestry" 

Pavements — See    '  'Highways' ' 

Playgrounds — See   '  'Becreation' ' 

Police 

New  York  City's  Police  Department   4 

Relation   of   Police    Department   to    Parades   and 

Gatherings     283 

Stationing  Police  Officers  on  Private  Property.  311 
First-Aid  Instruction  in  Police  Departments ....  368 
Police   and    Newspaper    Cooperate,    South   Bend, 

Ind 414 

Protecting    Street    Railways    During    Strike 669 

Power-Plants,  Municipal,  and  Their  Equipment 

Water    Used   to    Handle   Coal   and    Ashes 65 

Plant  Enlarges  Boiler  House,  Decatur,  Ind. . .  217 
The  Coal  Pile  of  Water-Works  Power-P!ants. .  253 
Apparatus  for  New  Substation,  Seattle,  Wash..   348 

Power-Plant,    Chicago    373 

Will   it   Pay   to  Burn   Oil   Instead  of  Coal? 375 

Diesel    Engines,    Freeport,    N.    Y 447 

Power-Plants   and    Pumping-Stations    467 

Superpower    Development    and    Control     526 

Local    Coal    Storage    to    Reduce    Shortage 543 

Campaign  for  Public  Superpower  System....  546 
Municipal    Light    and    Power    System,    Seattle, 

Wash December  Cover,   569 

Electric    Distributing    System,    Redding,    Calif..   576 

Proportional  Representation — See    "Elections" 

Prohibition 

Police   Officers  Stationed  on  Private  Property..   311 

Relation   of   Alcohol   to   Citizenship    587 

Obligation  of   Local   Officials  for   Enforcement..   667 

Publications 

Book  and   Pamphlet  Notices.. 97,   213,   327,   441 
^,       ,               ...                                      545.  629,  675 
Manufacturers     Literature    on    Methods,    Mate- 
rials   and    Appliances.  .Adv.    pp.    4    and    6    in 
each  issue   

Public  Works 

Engineering   Problems,   Jacksonville,    Fla 885 

See  also  "Bridges,"  "Contracts,"  "Finance," 
"Flood  Prevention,"  "Highways,"  "Lighting," 
"Parks,"  "Power-Plants,"  "Heater-Front  De- 
velopment," "Water-Supply" 

Recreation 

School   Bands  Hold   National  Tournament 27 

Open-Air  Traveling  Theatre,  Elmira,  N.  Y 63 

Minimum    Requirements    of   Small    Towns    66 

Country    Qub,    Henderson,   N.    C 79 

A    Study   of  5,000  Camps ..'.     89 

Motion-Picture    Survey    in    High    Schools 93 

The    Elmira    Boys'    Band    140 

An    Hour's    Pitchin'    ..!...   151 

Playground  Assistance  for  Small  Communities..    203 

Better  Films  Matinees  for  Children    205 

Carnival  Companies  and  Traveling  Street  Fairs.  205 


Enlarging    Ideals   in    Public    Recreation 225 

Tourist   Camp   Community   House,   Fort   Collins, 

Colo 273 

The  Child,  the  City  and  the  Playground 305 

Outdoor    Basket-Bali     Back-Stops     341 

The  Motor  Bus  as  a  Playground  Auxiliary 419 

Kiwanis    Buys    Playground    Kquipment,    .\ul>urn, 

Nebr.   . . . '. 475 

State   Lands    for   Parks    and   Playgrounds 476 

Municipal    Swimming    Pool,    Atlanta,    Ga 508 

Creating  a  Playground    559 

Water-Slides     561 

Skating  Rink,   Brooklyn,   N.  Y 580 

Snow  on  the  Playgrounds,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. .  . . .  580 
Eliminating  Juvenile  Delinquency,  Passaic,  N.  J.  581 

Municipal    Golf    Links,    Evansville,    Ind 627 

Cultivating  the  Coming  Crop,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va.  630 

Golf-Course,   Winthrop,  Mass 647 

Regional  Planning 

The  Metropolitan  District  or  "Greater  Boston"  52 
Future  Population  of  the  New  York  Region....  191 
Progress    of    Plan    of    New    York    and    Its    l'",n- 

virons     207 

Los  Angeles,  Calif 578 

Milwaukee,    Wis 579 

Roads — See   "Highways" 
Salaries 

Park   Superintendents'   Salaries    43 

Salaries   of   Mayors    185 

Salaries  of   School   Teachers  and   Officials 187 

Minimum  Wages  for  Employees  on  Public  Work  199 
Salaries  of  Superintendents  of  Municipal   Light- 
ing   Plants    207 

Financial    Possibilities    for    City    Manager.s 209 

Salary   Data  from   22    Cities    297 

Mayors'    Salaries   in    Small    Municipalities    ....   301 

Salaries  of   Policemen  and  Firemen    410 

Wage   Scales  Fixed  by  City   533 

Schools,    Public 

Growth  of  the  New  Y'^ork  City  School  System ...        G 

School  Bands  Hold  Tournament   27 

New    High    School,    Oakland,    Calif. 61 

High     School     Boys     Plant    8,000    Trees,     One- 

onta,  N.  Y 75 

Progress    in   Education,    Tombstone,   Ariz 251 

Value  of  Open-Air  Schools,  Pittsburgh,    Pa.    .  . .   251 

Health  Instruction  in   the  School  Program 287 

"Know  Your  City"  Contest,  Newport  News,  Va.   410 

Prayer    and    Bible    Reading    in    Schools     433 

Suggested      Slogans      for      American     Education 

Week    437 

Newspapers    as   English    Text-B(X)ks,    New    Vork   474 

Library   and    School    Cooperation    483 

•  Motor    Busses    for    Consolidated    Schools    563 

Atlanta's    Progress    in    School    Building 599 

Thrift   Instruction    for   Clubs   and    Schools 614 

Studying   City's   Industries,  Canton,   Ohio 629 

Sewers  and  Sewage  Disposal 

Water  of  Infiltration  in  Sewer  Systems ..._.. .  21 
Housing    a    Sewage    Disposal    Plant,    Oriskany, 

N.    Y ^-, 

Improvement    in    Sewage    Ejector    System 101 

Novel   Sewer-Cleaning  Job,  Belle    I'laine,    Iowa..    lO.'i 

Sewage  Disposal  in  the  Small  Community 121 

The  Sewage  Treatment  Problem  from  the  Stand- 
point  of    Sludge    126 

The   Economics   of   Sewage    Disi-wsal    235 

What    Is   the    Index    of   Steam    Pollution? 264 

Drainage   Problems,   Jacksonville,    Fla 385 

Catch-Basin    Cleaning     394 

Sewage    Betterments,    Marion,    Ohio    511 

Economical   Sewer  Construction,   Montreal 576 

Cost  Data  on  Sewer  Construction,  Oak  Park,  III.  608 
Nuisance   from    Sewage    Disposal    Plant....;.,.   669 
Snow   Removal — See    "Street    Cleaning" 
Social   Work — See    "Charities" 
Street  Cleaning 

New  York  City's  Department  of  Street  Cleaning       6 

Advances  in  Producing  Clean   Streets 63 

Street    Department   Costs,    Oak   Park.    Ill 127 

Cleaning  the   Streets   of   Birmingham,   Ala 133 

Snow   Loaders    for    the    Coming  Winter 333 

Snow-Removal    in   American   Cities 347,   479 

Clean  Streets  Help  Winter  Traffic  in  Providence  377 

Snow  Removal,  West  Hartford,   Conn 378 

Snow    Removal    in    Berk.shire    County,    Mass....    456 

V-Type    Snow-Plow    for    Heavy    Tractors 563 

Snow    Removal    in   Massachusetts   Cities 583 

Snow    Removal    Equipment   in   Use 604 

Snow  Vacuum  Street  Sweeper   GST 

Street  Lighting — See    "Lighting" 
Street  Numbering — See    "City   Planning" 
Streets — See    "Highways" 
Swimming  Pools — See   "Baths" 


Taxation — See    '  'Finance' ' 

Thrift   Instruction    614 

Traffic 

.Storage   and    Parking   of    Motor    Vehicles 44 

177,933  Traffic  Cases  in  One  Court,  New  York  91 
Electric   Flashing   Street  Traffic   Signal........   105 

t'urbing  the   Curb   Pump    155 

Traffic    Education,    Los   Angeles,   Calif 273 

A    Traffic   Ordinance  of   1861    282 

The  Traffic  Problem  of  a  Growing  City 290 

Oil    Station    in   Highway,   an   Obstruction 313 

Black   Traffic    Paint    333 

A  Traffic  Light  4  Y^    Inches  High    335 

The  Battle  of  the  Streets   364 

Police    and    Newspaper   Cooperate,    South   Bend, 

Ind 413 

Relief  of  Municipal  Traffic  Congestion 421 

.Automatic    Traffic    Control     in    Grand     Rapids, 

Mich 445 

Machines    for    Painting    Traffic    Lines     477 

Traffic    Movement   and   Accident    Maps ^.  .   545 

Mechanical  Devices  for  Traffic  Regulation 634 

Parking   in    Front    of    Railway    Stations 667 

Reducing  Night  Accidents 681 

See   also   "Accident  Prevention" 

Transportation 

A   Train    I  litch   for  Wagons    105 

Bus    Succeeds,    Oneonta,    N.    Y 250 

Cf«>rilinating    Bus    and    Trolley    System 547 

Tree  Planting — See    "Forestry" 

Unemployment — See    "Labor" 

Utilities,   Public 

Denver   Adjusts   Its   Gas   Dispute 66 

The  Municipal  Gas  Plant  of  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.  246 

Fixing  Telephone  Rates 317 

Advertising  a  Public  Utility,  Little  Rock,  Ark..   475 

("■arbagellauling  Franchise  Not   P^xclusivc 535 

See   also   "Pouter   Plants" 

Waste  Collection  and  Disposal 

Collection   Costs   in    Dayton,   Ohio    31 

Garbage    Disposal    in    St.    Louis    265 

Ash   Collection,   Richmond,    Ind 510 

Incineration    in    Charleston.    W.     Va 595 

Collection   in  Chicago 616 

Water-Front  Development 

River    Banks,   Hamilton,   Ohio' Ill 

I'orlland,    Ore 17S 

Water-Supply  and  Wiatcr-Works 

.Meters  vs.  Additional  Water-Supply 8,  158 

Function  of  Alum  in  Water  Purification 32 

New  York  City  Searches  for  Water  Waste. ...  42 
Waste  from  Defective  Fixtures,  Philadelphia. .  123 
Discharge  of  Industrial  Wastes  into  Streams....  125 

Hardness    of    American    Water-Supplies 137 

.Sources    of   Water-Supply   in    Indiana 138 

Jet    Booster    for    Old    Supply,    Pomeroy,    Wash,  142 

Water-Supply  Improvements,  Woodstock,  111 153 

A  Source  of  Income  for  Small  Water- Works. .  166 
Surveying  Water  Resources,   Okmulgee,   Okla. ..   217 

New     Water-Supply,     Tampa,     Fla 221 

Reservoirs,  Burlington,   Vt September  Cover 

Storage   Yards  of  the  IJetroit  Water  Department  226 

From  Red  Ink  to  Profits,  Galva,  111 237 

Housing  Water- Works   Pumping-Stations    241 

Reducing  Water  Waste  in   Ottawa,   Canada....   258 

What  Is  the  Index  of  Stream  Pollution? 264 

\n  Early  Water  System   267 

Types   of   Meter   Rates    270 

Convert  Water  Waste  Into  Profit   274 

How    Industrial     Wastes    May    Aflfect    Water- 
Supplies 275 

Recovering  Brass  Well   Screens    331 

Railroad    Shops    Use    More    Water    Than    City, 

Altoo.na 369 

The  Proper  Equipment  for  Pumping-Stations 369 

Water- Works    of    Penang,    Straits    Settlements..   394 

Leakage   and    Unaccounted-for  Water 423 

New    \\'ell    Water-Supply,    Waupaca,    Wis 460 

Power    Plants    and    Pumping-Stations 467 

Oxyacetyline    Welding    in    Well    Work 499 

Filtration   and   Chlorination  vs   Typhoid,   Evans- 
ville,   Ind 507 

The   Geophone   in   Water- Works    555 

Modern  Equipment  Augments  Supply,  Elmhurst, 

111 585 

Water- Works,  Elyria,  Ohio 687 

Million-Dollar     Supply,    Paris,    Texas    598 

Water-Supply    Conditions    in    Jerusalem 608 

$150,000,000   Water- Supply  Project,  New  Jersey  627 
Women's  Civic  Work 

Auxiliary    City    Council   of    Women,    Highwood, 

111 321 

Zoning  Notes  87,   177,  315,  427,  541,  671 

Zoning — See    "City    Planning" 
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Akron,    Ohio 

City     manager     plan     aban- 
doned       43!) 

Albany,  N.  T. 

Hand  shovelers 45fi 

Altoona,  Pa. 

Use  of  water  by  railroads..   36.3 
Amherst,    IMIass. 

Memorial  Hall 48(1 

Andover,    Mass. 

Snow    removal    eqiiir'iHMit .  .    004 
Appleton,     Wis. 

.\dopts    city    planning 77 

Arlington,  Texas 

Motor    fire    apparatus 109 

Asbury,   Park,   N.   J. 

New  street  markers 51 

Public  health  nursing, 476 

Ashland^   Ky. 

I'umping-statioii    470 

Atlanta,   6a. 

Municipal    swinnuing   pool..    ."iOS 
Progress  in  school  building.    r>'.)i) 
Attleboro,   Mass. 

.Memorial  Day  celebration..      98 
Auburn,  Mebr. 

Playground    equipment 475 

Auckland,    New    Zealand 

Municipal  music 40."> 

Baguio,   Philippine  Islands 

City    manager    plan 504 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Co.st  of  street  lighting.  .....    119 

Fire   pre%'ention    float 281 

Baton   Rouge,    la,. 

.    $2,000,000  bond  issue 520 

Belle    Plain,    Iowa 

Novel    sewer-cleaning    job.  .    103 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Letter  from   Mayor 495 

Berkshire  County,  Mass. 

Suow  removal  campaign.  .  .  .    456 
Bethlehem,    Pa. 

Hill-to-hill  bridge 412 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Cleaning  the  streets 133 

Bluefield,  W.  Va. 

Five-year  municipal  program  143 

Municipal    purchasing 453 

Boise,   Idaho 

Fire    prevention    exhibit....    280 
Bombay,   India 

Municipal  asphalt  plant....    399 
Boston,   Mass. 

"Greater  lioston" 52 

Riverway,  before  and  after.    116 
Community  organization  pro- 
grams     ^. .   145 

Meter  installation  .savings.  .   158 
Wants  election  with  P.  R. .  .   665 
Boulder,    Oolo. 

Retains    ]'.    R 7] 

Bradford,    Pa. 

Letter  from   Mayor 4!).-) 

Bridgeport,    Conn. 

I'ire  record  systems 67 

Brockton,    Mass. 

Administrative  survey...  5->3 

Brooklyn,  N.  T.  ' 

Skating-rink     580 

Brussels,  Belgium 

The  "ForSt  de  Soignes".  ...     46 
Buchanan   County,    Mo. 

<iuard-rails     ■  4c,(j 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Ideal — a  well-planned  city..    286 
Butler,  Mo. 

Letter  from   Mayor 40« 

Cadillac,   Mich. 

High  school  boy.s'  road  work.   230 
Calgary,  Alta. 

Work    for    shade    trees 578 

California 

Skidding  as  accident  cause.  .    368 
Cambridge,    Mass. 

Tar  macadam  pavements.  .  .  .    167 
Bitulithic  paving   for  resur- 

„^^'='»K   : 234 

Brick  paving 3^3 

Granite   block   paving......   508 


Canton,    Ohio 

Honoring  new   citizens 73 

Studying   city's   industries.  .    629 
Carmel,  N.  Y. 

I'ire   truck 288 

Charlestown,    W.    Va. 

Inciner.ition .j^.  .    595 

Chattanooga,    Tenn. 

Letter   from   Mayor 417 

Chicago,   111. 

School    bands'   tournament..      27 

Lighting    standards 40 

Chart    of    land    value .S06 

Power-plant 373 

Bond    issues     568 

Street  repairs    586 

Waste  collection 616 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Main     Street     113 

Cultivating  the  coming  crop  630 
Cleveland,    Ohio 

]''inancing.    .street-widening       271 

Election    with    P.    R 605 

College   Station,    Texas 
A.sphaltic    penetration 

macadam    pavement     ....    396 
Coney  Island,    N.  Y. 

Municipal     boardwalk      ....    113 
Covington,    Ind. 

Snow-removal    equipment    .  .    004 
Dade    County,    Fla. 

A    suburban    federation....    1,47 
Davidson    County,    Tenn. 

Surface  treatment    61  .T 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Waste   collation    costs 31 

Correction     farm     149 

Denver,    Colo. 

Vote  for  Civic  Center 57 

Adjusts  gas  rate  disputes.  .      67 
Crane  mounted  on  truck ....    289 
Des  Moines,   Iowa 

I'umping-station      407 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Lighting     standards     41 

Street-numbering  system...  156 
I'inances  of  street  railways  195 
Storage      yards      of      water 

department     226 

New  guide  signs 250 

Types  of  meter  rates 270 

T-crossing  on  main  street. . .   364 

Bond     issues     568 

Dinuba,   Calif. 

Mousing  for  fruit  workers.  .      71 
Dumas,  Ark. 

Letter    from    Mayor 497 

Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

General  utility  truck 168 

East  Cleveland,   Ohio 

Smoke   nrcvention    _,..  .    4ii 

Snow-removal   equipment    .      000 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 

.Meter    installation    results.  .    158 
Edmonton,   Alta. 

Road  costs   394 

Elmhurst,   111. 

Increasing    water-supply     .  .    585 
Elmlra,  N.  Y. 

Open-air  traveling  theatre.  .      53 

Boys'   band    140 

Elyria,    Ohio 

U'ater-works    597 

Emmetsburg,    Iowa 

Snow  removal   equipment    .  .    604 
Enschede,  Holland 

Garden    suburb   map 518 

England 

To  increase  road  widths.  .  .  .    016 
Evansville,  Ind. 

Reducing    typhoid    507 

Snow-removaJ    equipment    .  .   604 

Municipal  golf  links 627 

Fergus  Palls,  Minn. 

Snow-removal    equipment    .  .    605 
Fltchburg,    Mass. 

Granite    paving    233 

Residental       street      paving 

costs     gnq 

Flushing,  N.  Y. 


Memorial     field     4S7 

Fort  Collins,   Colo. 

Tourist      camp      community 

house    273 

Fort  Worth,    Texas 

Profitable    swinuning    pool .  .      02 
Fostoria,  Ohio 

High    school    band 27 

Freeport,   N.  Y. 

Power-plant  equipment    ....    447 
Gallup,  N.  M. 

Annual   Indian  ceremonial..    (i2.s 
Galva,  111. 

Water-works  profit 237 

Gardner,    Mass. 

Safety   film    170 

Gary,  Ind. 

Pumping-station 470 

Girard,  111. 

Letter  from   Mayor 490 

Gothenburg,  Sweden 

City    planning    conference..    510 
Grand  Bapids,  Mich. 

Automatic    traffic    control..    44.") 
Greenfield,   Mass. 

Snow    plow    481 

Greenwich,    Conn. 

Snow  removal   480 

Hagerstown,  Md. 

Water-waste    survey    274 

Halifax,    Nova    Scotia 

Street    cleaning    03 

Hamilton,    Ohio 

River   banks   made   safe....    Ill 
Hamilton,   Ont. 

Memorial    elms     1 76 

Harrisburg,    Pa. 

l.SOI     traffic    ordinance 282 

Gener.il    utility    truck......    449 

Hartington,  Neb. 

New    city    building 141 

Henderson,  N.  C. 

Country    club    79 

Hennepin  County,  Minn. 

Scarifier-gradcr-roller     399 

Hibbing,   Minn. 

Snow  removal 481 

Highland   Park,    Texas 

City     Hall      575 

Highwood,    111. 

Women's    City    Council 321 

Houston,    Texas 

Municipal    Christmas    tree.  .    659 
UUnois 

Ordinances     against     carni' 

^/'a's 205 

Near-by    cities    cooperate.  .   435 

Marking    traffic    lines 478 

Indiana 

Sources   of   water-supply...   138 
Municipal     team-work      .  .  .   231 
Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Monument  floodlighted  339 

Iowa 

Infiltration   in   sewers 21 

The   chicken    problem 207 

The    horse's    pull 459 

Iron  River,   Mich. 

Snow-removal   equipment    .  .    605 
Ironwood,  Mich. 

Pumpingrstation    470 

Jacksonville,    Fla. 

Engineering    problems     387 

Rules    for   city    employees..    435 
Jamestown,   N.   Y. 

New    charter  139 

Jersey  City,  N.  j'. 

Snow  on  playgrounds 580 

Jerusalem,  Palestine 

Water-supply    conditions    . .    009 
Johnsburg,    N.   Y. 

Snow    removal      ....  430 

Joliet,    HI. 

School    bands    27 

JopUn,   Mo. 

First  water  system 267 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Financing    park   department     93 

Central     station     accounting  268 

Kelser,   W.   Va.  s       ° 


Snow  removal  482 

Kennet  Square,  Fa. 

Snow-plow   350 

Kewanee,   111. 

Whte   Way    458 

La  Crosse,  Wis. 

Power    plant     241 

Snow-removal   equipment    .  .    606 
La  Crosse   County,   Wis. 

Tar  bound  macadam  roads .  .    'ZoO 
Lakeland,    Fla. 

Civic     bulletin     board 472 

•  Laurel,   Miss. 

City  Hall    606 

Lawrence  County,  S.  D. 

Guard-rail    design    12 

LeesTille,  La. 

Letter  from   Mayor 496 

Lexington,    Ky. 

Water-waste   survey 274 

Lima,    Ohio 

Night  view    359 

Street    lighting     494 

Litchfield,    Minn. 

Letter  from  Mayor 497 

Little    Rock,    Ark. 

Advertising  a  public  utility.    47.') 
Littleton,    Colo. 

Town  Hall  58 

Littleton,   N.  H. 

Fire  truck 509 

Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Earth  roads 357 

Longview,   Wash. 

Planning   an    industrial    city   501 
Los  Angeles,   Calif. 

Bond  issue 20 

Traffic  education 273 

Community   dental   clinic    ...406 

Regional   planning    578 

Macomb,    111. 

Snow-removal    equipment...    604 
Macon,  Oa. 

Letter  from  Mayor   417 

Maine 

Vital  statistics 321 

Mamaroneck,   N.  Y. 

Determining  values  for  taxes  240 
Manchester,    N.    H. 

New  paving   33 

Manistique,   Mich. 

Water-tower     409 

Mansfield,    Ohio 

Healtli  shelf  in  library 91 

Marion,   Ohio 

Sewerage   betterments 511 

Marks,  Miss. 

Letter    from    Mayor    497 

Massachusetts 

Town  forests 26 

.Snow    removal    hearings..^.    348 
Snow   removal    in    cities....   583 

Bill-board   advertising    622 

Mexico  City,  Mexico 

Playground  equipment 447 

Miami,    Fla. 

A     suburban     federation....    147 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fire  truck  with    ixjsters.  .  .  .    280 

Armortizing  public  debt 32 

.Snow    loader    333,  353 

Kegional    planning    579 

Snow-removal    equipment.  .  .  .606 
Mineral   Point,    Wis. 

Snow-remo\;fll    equipment 606 

Minnesota    ' 

Marking  traffic  lines 477 

Missouri 

County  hospitals   610 

New  type  of  road ','   616 

Montevideo,  Uruguay 

Motorcycle    squad     900 

Moosic,  Pa.  " 

Motor  fire  apparatus   169 

Muncie,    Ind. 

Koad-rollcr-tractor    ...  837 

Munising,   Mich. 

Snow-removal    equipment...    605 
New  Haven,   Conn. 

West     Meadows    park 620 

New    Jersey 

Giant    water-supply    project.    627 
l.ocal    govertiment    costs  fi<) 

New   Orleans,    La.  ' 
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No  Town  Too  Small  for  City  Planning 


CITY  planning  for  a  small  community, 
like  the  training  of  a  growing  child, 
has  a  twofold  object.  It  makes  the 
life  of  to-day  happier  and  more  harmonious, 
and  it  makes  more  certain  the  greater  and 
nobler  future  that  ought  to  be. 

Extreme  youth  or  small  size  is  no  argu- 
ment against  preparing  the  child  or  the  city 
for  rational  development.    The  best  way  to 


overcome  the  errors  of  youth  is  to  guide  the 
energies  of  youth  by  the  best  experience  of 
maturity. 

Though  no  American  city  has  as  yet 
reached  a  hoary  age,  we  have  an  abun- 
dance of  examples,  gobd  and  bad,  where- 
with to  inspire  or  warn  any  growing  com- 
munity that  is  not  too  self-satisfied  to  profit 
by  the  experience  of  others. 


When  15  it  Cheapest  to  Widen  the  Street? 

When  like  this?       or  this?  or  this? 


'4'^<» 


The  country  road  can  be 
widened  at  the  time  the  ad- 
jacent land  is  cut  up  into 
buildmq  Iota  almost  without 
cost 


Failmq  this  a  buildmq  line 
may  be  established  that  will  se- 
cure its  eventual  wideninq  when 
the  residences  are  replaced  by 
stores. 


When    arqely   built    up 
with  expensive  commercial 
buildinqs  wideninq  often  be- 
comes prohibitively  expen- 
sive. 


From  a  c(ra^in^  prepared  by  Robert  Whitten,  City  Planner,  for  the  Cleveland  City  Plan  Commission 


THE     AMERICAN     CITY     MAGAZINE    for    JULY,     1928 


Two  articles  in  the  present  issue  of  The 
American  City  give  special  point  to  these 
remarks.  One  of  them  describes  a  notable 
correction  recently  made  in  the  plan  of 
Philadelphia  in  the  opening  of  a  single 
radial  thoroughfare  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
$17,000,000  for  the  land  alone.  The  city 
planners  of.  to-day  know  better  than  did 
William  Penn  how  to  lay  out  the  streets  of 
a  city — but  most  of  our  smaller  municipali- 
ties do  not  appear  yet  to  be  awake  to  that 
fact.  The  other  example  is  from  Denver, 
which  a  few  weeks  ago  voted  half  a  million 
dollars  in  bonds  to  pay  for  a  piece  of  land 
to  add  to  its  civic  center.  American  city 
planners  have  been  advocating  for  many 
years  the  civic  center  idea — but  most  of  our 
smaller  municipalities  have  failed  as  yet  to 
buy  land  for  a  future  civic  center,  or  even 
to  make  provision  for  sites  for  new  schools 
and  playgrounds  which  will  soon  be  needed. 

To  the  importance  of  one  phase  of  city 
planning — zoning — the  smaller  communities 


are,  fortunately,  increasingly  awake.  The 
list  compiled  by  the  Division  of  Building 
and  Housing  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  the  supplementary 
list  by  Frank  Backus  Williams  on  page  87 
of  this  issue,  show  that  of  147  cities  already 
zoned,  55  have  less  than  10,000  popula- 
tion, and  61  have  between  10,000  and 
100,000  population.  It  may  be  assumed  that 
the  protection  of  residential  districts  from 
value-destroying  encroachments  is  just  as 
desirable  in  the  place  of  2,000  population  as 
in  the  place  of  200,000.  It  may  be  assumed, 
too,  that  if  Main  Street  is  too  narrow,  each 
merchant  would  rather  set  back  his  store 
to  a  new  building  line  when  he  finds  it 
necessary  to  rebuild,  than  to  have  the  city 
condemn  the  strip  at  enormous  expense  a 
few  years  hence. 

Plan  your  city  in  the  way  it  should  grow, 
and  when  it  is  old  your  citizens  will  have 
profited  greatly  in  avoidance  of  needless 
inconvenience  and  expense. 


The  What,  Why  and  How  of  Town  Planning 

Excellent  Definitions  from  the  First  of  a  Series  of  Leaflets  Now  Being  Issued 
by  the  Garden    Cities  and  Town  Planning  Association,  of  London,  England 


What  Town  Planning  Is 

TOWN  planning  is  a  means  of  saving,  not 
spending,  money.  It  aims  at  preventing 
disease,  and,  therefore,  promoting  health; 
at  preventing  ugliness  and  preserving  beauty; 
at  preventing  the  growth  of  bad  industrial  con- 
ditions, and,  therefore,  safeguarding  industrial 
efficiency.  It  is  the  application  to  social  condi- 
tions of  the  principles  of  preventive  medicine. 

Why  Town  Planning  Is  Necessary 

The  concentration  of  our  population  in  towns 
has  produced  gigantic  evils.  Lack  of  foresight 
has  resulted  in  the  spoiling  of  many  beautiful 
country  districts  by  the  uncontrolled  spreading 
of  factories  and  houses.  Houses  have  been 
built  in  places  where  factories  should  be.  Fac- 
tories have  been  placed  in  residential  areas, 
which  have  been  ruined  by  noise,  smoke,  and 
fumes.  Slums  have  grown  up,  which  are  costly 
to  remove.  Streets  and  roads  have  been  made 
80   narrow   that    they   have    repeatedly   to   be 


widened  at  great  expense.  Insufficient  open 
spaces  have  been  left,  so  that  great  masses  of 
people  have  to  live  far  from. contact  wfth  na- 
ture or  opportunities  for  wholesome  recreation. 
The  lack  of  town  planning  has  been  bad  for 
domestic  economy,  industrial  efficiency,  and  the 
health  and  moral  welfare  of  the  people. 

How  Town  Planning  Works 

Town  planning  is  the  art  and  science  of 
arranging  beforehand  for  the  extension  of 
towns  and  the  protection  of  the  country.  It 
does  not  necessitate  buying  a  single  yard  of 
land,  but  it  decides  on  the  broad  lines  of  future 
development.  It  surveys  the  district  and  decides 
where  houses  should  be  buih,  where  factories 
should  be  placed,  what  roads  will  be  wanted 
and  what  width  they  ought  to  be  to  meet  the 
needs  of  future  traffic,  what  ground  should  be 
reserved  for  parks  and  sports  grounds,  and 
what  features  of  historic  or  artistic  interest 
should  be  preserved. 


Building  To-morrow's  City 

When  we  build,  let  us  think  that  we  build  forever.     Let  it  not  be  for  the  present 
delight   nor  for  present  use  alone.    Let  it  be  such  work  as  our  descendants  will  thank  us 

•n  u  u  .*.  "^  T^l  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^.^°"^,  "P°"  ^*°"^'  ^^^^  3  t'*"e  is  to  come  when  those  stones 
will  be  held  sacred  because  our  hands  have  touched  them,  and  that  men  will  say  as  thev 
look  upon  the  labor  and  wrought  substance  of  them:    "See !     This  our  fathers  did  for  us.'' 

— ^JOHN  RUSKIN. 


New  York's  Silver  Jubilee  Exposition 


By  John  F.   Hylan 

Mayor,  City  of  New  York 


DURING  the  four  weeks  ending  June 
23,  many  thousands  of  New  York's 
citizens  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
finest  opportunity  ever  offered  them  to 
visualize  the  striking  growth  of  the  city 
and  the  progress  made  in  the  various 
branches  of  municipal  government  during 
the  25  years  since  the  consolidation  of  the 
five  boroughs.  This  Silver  Jubilee  Expo- 
sition has  occupied  four  floors  in  the  Grand 
Central  Palace,  and  several  blocks  of  en- 
closed street  area  in  the  center  of  Park 
Avenue. 

Public  Welfare  and  Health  Departments 

In  the  exhibits  the  human  side  of  the 
government  of  New  York  has  been  particu- 
larly stressed.  For  example,  New  York 
City  treats  annually  over  100,000  inhabi- 
tants in  need  of  medical  or  surgical  assis- 
tance because  of  accidents  or  sudden  illness 
on  the  public  streets,  homes  and  places  of 
business.  It  furnishes  quick  and  efficient 
ambulance  service  in  such  cases.  It  main- 
tains numerous  large  hospitals  equipped 
with  modern  surgical  and  medical  appli- 
ances and  it  has  in  attendance  capable  phy- 
sicians, surgeons  and  nurses. 

The  city  furnishes  shelter  to  the  home- 
less and  aid  to  the  helpless,  prevents  desti- 


tution where  temporary  assistance  will  suf- 
fice, cares  for  the  feeble-minded,  and  acts 
as  foster  parent  to  thousands  of  children. 
The  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  in 
caring  for  the  feeble-minded  or  defective 
children,  endeavors  to  make  the  lives  of 
these  unfortunates  happy,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  separates  them  from  normal  chil- 
dren and  trains  them  in  occupations  for 
which  they  show  aptitude. 

New  York  City  pays  board  for  over  15,- 
000  children  orphaned  by  the  death,  im- 
prisonment or  desertion  of  one  or  both  of 
their  parents.  These  children  are  cared 
for  in  infant  asylums  an'd  institutions,  by 
fresh-air  societies  and  churches,  or  are 
lodged  with  relatives,  friends  of  the  family 
or  other  kindly  persons  of  the  same  religious 
faith  as  the  child.  Private  agencies  co- 
operate in  a  praiseworthy  way  with  the 
city  in  placing  a  great  number  of  these 
children  in  the  homes  of  foster  parents. 

The  city  has  also  been  most  liberal  to 
the  Board  of  Child  Welfare,  which  strives 
to  carry  out  the  intent  of  the  law  to  keep 
the  widowed  mother  and  her  children  to- 
gether. It  now  supports  directly  more  than 
25,000  children  who  are  being  reared  by 
their  mothers.  The  total  cost  to  the  city 
of  this  beneficent  work  is  about  $10,000  a 
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A  SECTION  OF  THE  EXHIBIT  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF  PUBLIC  SAFETY  FEATURING  NEW  TOEK'S 

"ANTI  JAY- WALKING"   CAMPAIGN 
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day.  This  sum  is  small 
in  comparison  with  the 
happiness  that  it  brings  to 
the  mothers  and  to  the 
little  children,  brothers 
and  sisters,  who  are  per- 
mitted to  remain  together 
instead  of  being  sepa- 
rated as  in  former  years. 

Prior  to  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Greater  City 
.  in  1898,  little  was  done  in 
the  way  of  child  hygiene. 
There  were  no  dental 
clinics,  and  treatment  of 
contagious  eye  diseases  in 
school  children  was  not 
provided.  There  was  little  or  no  super- 
vision over  foods  and  drugs,  except  a 
makeshift  examination  of  milk,  which  was 
supplanted  by  the  systematic  inspection  of 
food  begun  in  1904. 

"Keep  the  Babies  Well"  has  been  the 
slogan  of  our  Health  Department,  and  at 
the  59  baby  health  stations  approximately 
50,000  babies  under  2  years  of  age  are  un- 
der the  vigilant  eye  of  health  department 
attachees,  who  at  the  same  time  give  tact- 
ful advice  to  mothers  on  the  care  of  chil- 
dren. 

New  York  City  is  one  of  the  very  health- 
iest cities  in  the  world,  according  to  au- 
thentic mortality  statistics.  The  death- 
rate  in  1922  was  12.9  persons  per  1,000; 
London's  death-rate  was  16.8;  Pitts-burgh's, 
16.3;  Paris'  15.52;  Boston's,  15.5;  Philadel- 
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phia's,  14.5;  St.  Louis',  14.  i;  and  Berlin's, 
13.48. 

The  residents  of  New  York  City  point 
with  pardonable  pride  to  the  immensity  of 
their  city,  its  skyscrapers,  magnificent 
shops,  modern  hotels,  numerous  theaters 
and  extensive  parks  and  places  of  public 
recreation.  But  upon  the  Health  Depart- 
ment of  the  city  devolves  the  responsibility 
of  seeing  to  it  that  the  health  of  the  city's 
inhabitants  is  conserved  in  order  that  the 
manifold  business  and  recreational  activi- 
ties may  be  properly  availed  of.  How  the 
various  departments  operate  is  graphically 
shown  in  the  Jubilee  Exposition. 

Police  and  Fire  Departments 

New  York  is  among  the  safest  cities  of 
the  world,  its  Police  and  Fire  Departments 
being  exceptionally  well- 
equipped  and  efficient,  as 
exemplified  by  the  per- 
formance of  daily  routine 
and  the  extra  hazards  at- 
tendant upon  great  emer- 
gencies. 

Through  our  Police 
Department,  protected 
commercialized  vice  has 
been  driven  from  every 
nook  and  corner,  and  the 
sordidness  and  shame 
that  thrived  and  were  fos- 
tered by  collusion  with 
authority  have  been  up- 
rooted, stem  and  branch. 
In  no  vainglorious  spirit 
do  we  maintain  that  the 
city  of  New  York  is  to- 


A    CHART    WHICH    SHOWED    THE    INCREASED    INCOIHE    OF    THE 

CITY  IN  RECENT  YEARS  FROM  PRIVILEGES  FOR  PIPES  UNDER 

STREETS,   TUNNELS  UNDER  STREETS,  BRIDGES   OVER  STREETS, 

AND  COMMERCIAL  RAILROAD  SIDINGS  IN  STREETS 
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day  cleaner,  better  and  healthier  than  at  any- 
other  time  in  its  history.  With  commercial- 
ized vice  went  also  the  last  vestiges  of  pro- 
tected professional  gambling.  This  work 
called  for  vigilance,  determination,  watch- 
fulness and  constancy  on  the  part  of  the 
police.  But  we  have  succeeded.  We  have 
driven  these  enemies  of  the  home,  these 
nuisances,  these  blights  upon  the  futures 
of  our  young  men  and  women,  out  of  the 
city. 

V  The  force  of  the  Police  Department  has 
been  increased  to  12,210  and  upon  this  per- 
sonnel rests  the  duty  of  handling  our  vast 
cosmopolitan  population  of  six  millions, 
almost  40  per  cent  of  which  is  foreign-born, 
and  an  additional  transient  population  of  a 
million  commuters  and  visitors  who  come 
to  our  city  almost  daily. 

Prior  to  1898  there  were  no  police  re- 
serves or  patrolwomen.  Members  of  the 
Police.  Department  did  not  visit  homes,  nor 
did  they  lecture  to  school  children,  drivers 
and  chaufifeurs,  all  of  which  are  latter-day 
innovations. 

In  1900  there  were  62  horse-drawn  pa- 
trol wagons.  To-day  their  work  is  more 
efficiently  rendered  by  29  motor  patrol  wag- 
ons; and  whereas  there  were  no  motor- 
cycles nor  motor-cycle  side-cars  twenty 
years  ago,  we  have  to- 
day 395  of  the  former  and 
76  of  the  latter.  There 
has  been  a  complete  mo- 
torization of  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Police  De- 
partment, with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  a  thousand 
bicycles,  which  it  is  in- 
tended to  replace  with 
motor-cycles  or  small 
cars  as  these  bicycles  be- 
come unfit  for  further 
service. 

The  department  has 
been  so  <fiodernized  that 
the  maximum  of  service 
may  be  rendered  by  the 
man  power  as  well  as  by 
the  equipment,  an  appre- 
ciation of  which  may  be 
had  from  the  fact  that 
within  a  period  of  from 
5  to  25  minutes,  at  a  given 
signal  from  police  head- 
quarters any  time  of  the 
day    or   night,    100   auto- 


mobiles, manned  with  police  officers,  can  be 
mobilized  at  any  given  spot  in  the  city. 

The  efficient  functioning  of  the  Police 
Department  is  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
personal  efforts  and  intimate  police  knowl- 
edge of  the  present  Police  Commissioner, 
Richard  E.  Enright,  who  entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Department  as  a  patrolman  27 
years  ago. 

The  Fire  Department  has  long  since 
proved  its  ability  to  successfully  cope  with 
fires  in  structures  of  40  stories  in  height. 
High-powered,  motor-driven  apparatus,  with 
a  range  of  operation  ten  times  greater  than 
that  afiforded  by  the  old  horse-drawn  ap- 
paratus, now  responds  to  all  alarms. 

The  two-platoon  system,  instead  of  the 
old  system  of  consolidation  of  night  and 
day  duty,  has  given  the  members  of  the 
Fire  Department  greater  opportunities  for 
the  enjoyment  of  home  life  and  for  indi- 
vidual and  family  happiness.  Coupled  with 
this,  generous  increases  in  pay  have  been 
accorded  to  the  men. 

In  1898  the  fire  alarm  system  of  the  city 
consisted  of  two  central  stations,  2,311  fire 
alarm  boxes  and  1,850  miles  of  wire.  To- 
day there  are  in  service  5  central  stations, 
5,202  fire  alarm  boxes  and  11,620  miles  of 
wire.  i 


eUtj  of       rVciDHork 
^tie^get      for  1923 


AMOUNT  OF  ESTIMATED  REVtNmS 


Grand  Total    *  35.^i30'}rj6/ 


AMOUNT   OF   APPROPRIATION 
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THIS   BTTDOET  LEDGER  IN   THE  EXPOSITION  WAS    ABOUT    12 

FEET  WIDE 

Tbe  details  of  the  1923  budget  were  published  in  THE  AMERICAN 

CITY  for  December,  1922 
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An  explanation  of  why  the  budget  of  the 
Fire  Department  has  increased  fourfold  in 
the  last  25  years  may  be  found  in  the  nat- 
ural expansion  of  departmental  activities, 
the  erection  of  additional  fire-houses  and 
the  extension  of  the  paid  system  t<j  the  out- 
lying sections  of  the  city  where  volunteer 
companies  operated.  The  number  of  com- 
panies, including  fire-boats,  was  174  in 
1898,  as  compared  with  307  in  1923;  and 
the  roster  of  the  uniformed  force  increased 
from  2,212  in  1898  to  5,993  in  1923. 

Board  of  Education 

The  personnel  of  the  school  department, 
to  keep  pace  with  the  rapidly  growing 
school  population,  has  increased  from  11,- 
332  in  1900  to  28,358  in  1922.  The  increase 
in  attendance  at  the  various  schools  may 
be  seen  from  the  following  table: 


1900 
Elementary  schools   403,614 


Kindergarten  classes 

High  schools 

Training  schools  for  teachers 
Vocational  and  trade  schools. 
Continuation    and    part-time 

schools   

Voluntary  continuation  schools 
Evening   schools    


Enrollment,      Enrollment, 
1922 
774,519 
36,490 
85,219 
1,715 
3,928 


8,631 

11,706 

408 


27,287 


3,294 

5,636 

45,212 


THE   SNOW  EEMOVED  IN  NEW  TOEK  CITY  IN  THE  WINTEB  OF 

1922-23    EQUALLED    IN    CUBIC    YAEDS    21    TIMES    THE    VOLUME 

OF  THE  MUNICIPAL  BXnLDINO 


The  Board  of  Education  has  given  special 
attention  to  children  who  are  mentally  or 
physically  deficient.  There  are  special 
classes  for  children  who  suflfer  from  heart 
troubles.  Children  afflicted  with  impedi- 
ments in  speech  are  given  individual  train- 
ing and  attention.There  are  open-air  classes 
for  children  suffering  from  extreme  mal- 
nutrition, and  these  children  have  shown 
marked  improvement  after  only  a  few 
months  in  such  classes.  The  organization 
of  school  gardens,  the  use  of  motion  picture 
machines  in  school  auditoriums,  and  hot 
lunches  for  the  poorer 
children  are  among  other 
benefits  of  the  city's 
school  system  as  now  ad- 
ministered. 

Department  of  Street 
Cleaning 

As  compared  with  nine 
stables  in  1898,  the  De- 
partment of  Street  Clean- 
ing to-day  owns  or  leases 
23  stables,  owns  10  ga- 
rages, leases  2,  and  has  4 
garages  under  construc- 
tion, and  operates  491 
motor  trucks  and  trac- 
tors. 

The  great  value  of  the 
modern  methods  and 
equipment  for  snow  re- 
moval, introduced  in  the 
latter  part  of  1920,  was 
particularly  noticeable 
last  winter,  when  there 
was  a  snowfall  of  55.1 
inches— the  largest  re- 
corded in  this  city  in  the 
last  50  years.  The  main 
arteries  of  traffic  were 
promptly  cleared  during 
the  progress  of  each 
snow-storm,  so  that  there 
were  no  large  accumu- 
lations of  snow  in  any  of 
the    main    thoroughfares 
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shortly    after    the    cessa- 
tion of  the  storms. 

For  much  of  the  devel- 
opment along  modern 
lines  in  the  Department 
of  Street  Cleaning  dur- 
ing the  last  five  years,  v^^e 
owe  a  deep  obligation  to 
the  present  Commissioner, 
Alfred  A.  Taylor,  who 
entered  the  department  as 
a  driver  23  years  ago  and 
when  elevated  to  the  com- 
missionership  put  into 
practical  operation  the 
vast  fund  of  knowledge 
which  he  had  gained. 

Other   Striking  Facts  and 
Features 

It  is  impossible  within 
the  brief  compass  of  a 
single  article  to  detail  the 
striking  advances  made  in 
all  municipal  departments, 
but  the  splendid  growth 
and  progress  of  the  last 
25  years  have  been  por- 
trayed and  visualized  in 
our  Exposition  in  order 
that  visitors  to  New  York, 
as  well  as  the  residents, 
may  have  the  facts  about 
the   city. 

The  Jubilee  Exposition 
points  out  that  while  the  city  25  years  ago 
had  no  underground  transit,  it  has  to-day 
331  single-track  miles  of  underground  trans- 
portation and  it  intends  to  build  379  addi- 
tional track-miles,  making  a  total  of  710, 
and  that,  whereas  the  city  to-day  operates 
busses,  ferries,  trackless  trolleys  and  other 
modes  of  transportation,  none  of  these  fa- 
cilities was  operated  by  the  city  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago. 

How  much' water  for  drinking  and  wash- 
ing purposes  is  required  by  the  huge  popula- 
tion of  New  York  is  statistically  set  forth 
in  the  exhibits  of  the  Department  of  Water 
Supply  and  the  Board  of  Water  Supply, 
which  take  one  through  the  hills  and  valleys 
of  the  Catskill  Mountains  to  the  hydrant  in 
one's  home,  and  indicate  the  great  engineer- 
ing skill  made  necessary  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  water  approximately  100  miles,  and 
the  preservation  of  its  purity,  from  the 
source  of  supply  to  the  source  of  consump- 


THIS   MAP    SHOWED    IN   FLASHES    OF    ELECTRIC    LIGHTS    THE 

NU]yrBEB  AND   LOCATION   OF  THE   VABIOUS   KINDS    OF   PUBLIC 

BUILDINGS   IN   NEW   YORK,   AND  ALSO   CONTAINED   A  LIST   OF 

BUILDINGS,  AS  FOLLOWS: 

Armory  Board,  40;  Bellevue  and  Allied  Hospitals,  53;  Borough  Presi- 
dents, 226;  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  2;  Correction,  96; 
Docks,  237;  Education,  654;  Fire,  294;  Health,  193;  Libraries,  98; 
Parks,  197;  Plant  and  Structures,  69;  Police,  327;  Public  Markets,  10; 
Public  Welfare,  245;  Stre€t  Cleaning,  193;  Water-Supply,  Gas  and 
Electricity,   89 


tion  in  the  various  boroughs. 

As  a  permanent  souvenir  of  the  Silver 
Jubilee  of  Greater  New  York,  there  has 
been  prepared  an  Official  Book  of  the  Ex- 
position containing,  in  addition  to  detailed 
information  of  the  various  departmental 
activities,  numerous  photographs  and  charts. 
Great  care  has  been  exercised  in  the  prep- 
aration of  this  volume  and  it  should  prove 
a  desirable  acquisition  to  any  official  or 
personal  library. 

We  are  confident  that  the  many  hundreds 
of  exhibits,  including  those  showing  how 
New  York  raises  and  spends  a  million  dol- 
lars a  day  for  the  operation  of  its  municipal 
machinery,  have  proved  both  interesting 
and  entertaining  to  all  spectators,  and  we 
hope  that  many  mayors  and  other  officials 
from  other  cities  throughout  the  nation 
have  learned  something  from  our  Exposi- 
tion for  the  betterment  and  advancement  of 
their  own  municipalities. 


Comparison  of  Cost  of  Purchasing  and  Installing 
Meters  and  of  Additional  Water-Supply— Part  1 


By  Nicholas  S.  HiU,  Jr. 

Consulting  Engineer,  New  York  City 


SINCE  the  economic  necessity  of  meter- 
ing water  consumers  is  unmistakably 
evident  to  the  water-works  engineer 
and  superintendent,  it  should  be  demon- 
strable to  city  officials.  The  question  has 
been  so  thoroughly  threshed  out  that  one 
may  well  conclude  that  the  opposition  still 
met  with  in  certain  places  is  at  least  not 
based  on  economic  grounds.  Of  course, 
there  is  opposition  to  meters  among  the 
public — the  opposition  of  misunderstanding 
and  to  some  extent  of  selfishness.  The 
most  unfortunate 
thing  is  that  this 
misunderstanding  is 
deliberately  fostered 
by  many*  city  offi- 
cials. A  large  con- 
sumption is  pre- 
sented by  such  offi- 
cials as  a  thing  de- 
sirable in  itself. 
The  idea  is  dissemi- 
nated that  the  un- 
restricted use  of 
water  is  a  neces- 
s  i  t  y  to  health — 
meters  are  a  men- 
ace to  health.  The 
mayor  of  one  of 
our  large  cities  re- 
cently placed  his 
signature  on  bill- 
boards beneath  the  statement  that  his  city 
pumped  more  water  per  capita  than  any 
other  city.  He  presented  this  statement  to 
the  public  apparently  with  pride.  No  doubt 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  public  ac- 
cepted it  with  just  approval  and  the  ad- 
miration which  thei  ^ayor  wished,  and 
without  one  thought  that  his  boast  told  of 
an  appalling  waste  of  public  funds. 

The  average  citizen  cannot  be  expected 
to  make  a  study  of  the  meter  problem. 
Therefore,  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic cannot  be  wholly  avoided,  but  the  igno- 
rance and  prejudice  of  the  uninformed  may 
be  greatly  alleviated  by  properly  informing 


The  Logic  of  Using  Meters 

There  are  two  primary  reasons  for 
the  use  of  meters.  The  first  is  that 
selling  water  by  volum,etric  measure- 
ment is  the  only  fair  and  logical  way 
of  selling  it  because  it  is  the  only  way 
by  which  gross  inequalities  and  dis- 
criminations against  some  of  the  con- 
sumers and  in  favor  of  others  can  be 
avoided.  The  second  reason  is  that 
metering  water  is  the  only  way  yet 
found  of  restricting  needless  waste. 
The  second  reason  is  in  itself  sufficient 
for  the  adoption  of  the  meter  system. 
The  first,  however,  appeals  to  the  con- 
sumer if  he  really  understands  that  he 
may  be  one  of  those  who  is  discrimi- 
nated against  by  the  older  methods  of 
charging  for  water. 


the  public,  and  in  any  event  this  prejudice 
should  not  block  progress,  and  will  not 
block  it  if  public  leaders  are  independent 
and  lead  the  public  along  right  lines. 

With  all  that  has  been  said  and  written 
of  the  advantages  of  meters,  both  to  the 
consumer  and  to  the  water  department,  by 
those  in  a  position  to  know,  it  would  seem 
by  this  time  that  municipalities  would  pro- 
vide the  funds  necessary  to  install  meters. 
The  practise  of  metering  water  has  in- 
creased enormously  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  so  much  so 
that  at  the  present 
time  the  practise  of 
measuring  the  v/ater 
supplied  to  con- 
sumers is  quite  gen- 
eral and  is  still  in- 
creasing rapidly.  It 
is  safe  to  predict 
that  within  the  next 
ten  years  the  great 
majority  of  water 
c  nsumers  through- 
o  u  t  the  United 
States  will  be  sup- 
plied through 
meters. 

No  attempt  will 
be  made  here  to  de- 
velop the  history  of 
the  introduction  of 
meters  in  American  water-works.  The  tech- 
nical journals  and  reports  of  municipal 
water  departments  have  been  filled  with  ref- 
erences to  this  subject  for  thirty  years.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  that  if  a  cheap  and 
reliable  water-meter  had  been  available  in 
the  early  days  of  American  water-works, 
their  general  use  would  have  been  estab- 
lished long  before  this.  The  advantages  of 
the  meter  system  were  recognized  at  an 
early  date.  A  water-meter  of  compara- 
tively efficient  type  first  made  its  appear- 
ance in  this  country  between  1870  and 
1880,  and  in  the  decade  beginning  with 
1880  a  rapid  advance  was  made  in  the  in- 
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stallation  of  meters.  The  first  use  made 
of  meters  was  to  apply  them  to  a  selected 
number  of  services  in  a  water  system,  the 
ones  selected  being  those  using  the  largest 
amounts  of  water.  By  degrees  the  use  of 
meters  was  extended  to  a  large  per  cent 
of  the  consumers,  whether  large  or  small, 
and  in  many  cities  to-day  practically  all 
water  is  sold  through  meters. 

As  an  indication  of  the  extensive  use  of 
meters  at  the  present  time,  the  following 
Table,  No.  i,  gives  a  list  of  the  fifty  largest 
cities  in  the  United  States  in  1920  arranged 
in  order  of  their  population.  Thirty-two 
of  the  fifty  cities  listed  have  75  per  cent  or 
more  of  their  service  connections  metered. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  twenty  of  them  are 
practically   100  per  cent  metered. 


TABLE  1 
Largest  Fifty  Cities  in   the    United  States,   According 
to  Rank 
City  1920  PoEulation 

•New  York,  N.   Y 5,020,048 

•Chicago,    111 2^701,705 

•Philadelphia,   Pa 1,823,779 

tDetroit,   Mich 993,678 

taeveland,    Ohio    796,841 

•St.  Louis,  Mo 772,597 

tBoston,   Mass 748,060 

•Baltimore,  Md 733,826 

tPittsburgh,   Pa 588,343 

tLos  Angeles,   Calif 576,673 

•BuflFalo,  N.   Y 506,775 

tSan  Francisco,  Calif 506,676 

tMilwaukee,  Wis 457,147 

tWashington,  D,   C 437,571 

tNewark,   N.   J 414,524 

tCincinnati,  Ohio   401,247 

tNew  Orleans,  La 387,219 

tMinneapolis,    Minn 380,582 

tKansas  City,  Mo 324,410 

tSeattle,  Wash 315,312 

tindianapolis,  Ind 314,194 

•Jersey  City,  N.  J 298,103 

tRochester,   N.   Y 295,750 

•Portland,    Ore 258,288 

JDenver,  Colo 256,491 

tToledo,  Ohio  243,164 

tProvidence,    R.    1 237,595 

tColumbus,  Ohio 237,031 

•Louisville,    Ky 234,891 

tSt.    Paul,   Minn 234,698 

t  Oakland,   Calif 216,261 

tAkron,  Ohio   208,435 

tAtlanta,    Ga 200,016 

JOmaha,    Nebr 191,601 

tWorcester,  Mass 179,754 

tBirmingham,   Ala 178,306 

tSyracuse,    N.   Y ' 171,717 

tRichmond,  Va.    171,067 

•New  Haven,'  Conn 162,537 

tMemphis,  Tenn 162,351 

JSan  Antonio,  Tex 161,379 

tDallas,    Tex 158,976 

tDayton,  Ohio   152,559 

•Bridgeport,    Conn 143,555 

tHouston,   Tex 138,276 

tHartford,    Conn 138,036 

tScranton,    Pa 137,783 

•Grand  Rapids,  Mich 137,634 

tPaterson,    N.   J 135,875 

tYoungstown,  Ohio    132,358 

t  =  75  per  cent  or  more  service  connections  metered. 
•  =  Cities    with   small   proportion    of   service    connec- 
tions metered. 

)  =;  Doubtful — information  not  at  hand. 


TABLE  2 

Partial  List  of  Cities  and  Towns  in  the  United  States 

7eith  a  Population  of   25,000   or   Over   Having   7i> 

Per  Cent  or  More  Service  Connections  Metered 

Poprulation,  Per  Ce.nt 

City  or  Town  1920  Census  Metered 

Boston,    Mass.    (Metropolitan 

Water   District)     1,240,000  78 

Detroit,    Mich 993,739  97 

Cleveland,  Ohio 796,841  100 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 588,843  100 

Los    Angeles,    Calif 576,673  89 

San  Francisco,  Calif 506,676  100 

Milwaukee,    Wis 467,147  99 

Washington,   D.   C 437,571  85 

Newark,  N.  J 414,524  75 

Cincinnati,  Ohio    401,247  97 

New  Orleans,  La 387,219  100 

Minneapolis,   Minn 380,582  100 

Kansas  City,   Mo 324,410  76 

Seattle,    Wash 316,312  100 

Rochester,  N.  Y 295,750  99 

Toledo,   Ohio    243,164  86 

Providence,   R.  1 237,596  94 

Columbus,  Ohio   237,031  100 

St.  Paul,   Minn 234,698  93 

Akron,    Ohio    208,436  100 

Atlanta,   Ga 200,616  100 

Worcester,   Mass 179,754  96 

Birmingham,  Ala 179,000  87 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 171,717  84 

Richmond,   Va 171,667  <5 

Memphis,  Tenn 162,351  i9 

Dallas,  Tex 158,976  100 

Paterson,   N.   J '  135,875  83 

Dayton,  Ohio   152,559  85 

Hartford,   Conn 138,000  98 

Scranton,    Pa 137,733  100 

Youngstown,  Ohio   132,358  100 

Springiield,   Mass 129,614  88 

Des  Moines,   Iowa    126,468  100 

New  Bedford,  Mass 121,217  96 

Fall  River,  Mass 120,486  100 

Nashville,  Tenn 118,342  77 

Lowell,  Mass 112,769  88 

Wilmington,   Del 110,168  86 

Fort  Worth,  Tex 106,482  98 

Spokane,     Wash 104,437  84 

Yonkers,  N.  Y 100,176  100 

Duluth,   Minn 98,917  78 

Elizabeth,  N.  J 96,000  80 

Peoria,  111 96,000  77 

Lawrence,  Mass 94,270  95 

Utica,  N.  Y 94,156  94 

Somerville,  Mass 93,000  76 

Jacksonville,    Fla 92,000  93 

Oklahoma  City,   Okla 91,295  100 

Canton,  Ohio   90,000  78 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 86,549  77 

Manchester,  N.   H 78,384  82 

El  Paso,  Tex 78,000  83 

Knoxville,    Tenn 77,818  100 

Harrisburg,,   Pa 75,917  75 

San  Diego,  Calif 74,683  100 

Tulsa,  Okla 72,075  90 

Sioux  City,  Iowa    71,227  100 

South  Bend,  Ind. 70,983  1 00 

Passaic,    N.    J 68,841  95 

Hoboken,  N.  J 68,166  100 

Charleston,  S.    C 67,957  98 

Johnstown,    Pa 67,327  73 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 67,000  99 

Binghamton,   N.   Y 66,800  100 

Brockton,    Mass 66,254  100 

New  Britain,   Conn 59,316  100 

Chester,   Pa 58,030  100 

Lansing,   Mich 57,327  98 

Covington,   Ky 57,121  100 

Davenport,   Iowa    56,727  85 

Lincoln,    Nebr 54,948  87 

Augusta,   Ga 53,000  100 

East  Orange,  N.  T 51,000  100 

Niagara    Falls,  N.    Y 50,760  100 

Atlantic  City,  N.   J 50,700  100 

Huntington,   W.    Va 50.177  100 

Topeka,  Kans 50,022  100 

Bellevue,  Pa 50,000  100 

Jackson,    Mich 50,000  100 

Bay  City,   Mich 47,500  80 

Charlotte,  N.  C 46,500  100 
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Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 45,500  100 

Elmira,   N.   Y 45,500  100 

Cicero,  111 45,000  100 

Galveston,  Tex 44,000  100 

Montgomery,   Ala 44,000  76 

Shreveport,  La 44,000  P2 

Decatur,    111 43,818  100 

VVoonsocket,  R.  1 43,500  93 

Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y 43,000  100 

Lexington,  Ky 42,000  95 

Lakewood,    Ohio    41,732  100 

Fitchburg,    Mass 41,000  86 

Kenosha,  Wis 40,372  100 

West  Hoboken,  N.  J 40,000  100 

Dubuque,  Iowa   40,000  100 

Superior,   Wis 39,000  100 

Jamestown,  N.  Y 39,000  98 

Madison,  Wis 38,500  99 

Brookline,  Mass 38,000  100 

Loraine,  Ohio  37,500  38 

Evanston,   111 37,300  98 

Waterloo,  Iowa   37,000  100 

Battle  Creek,  Mich 36,500  98 

Chicopee,    Mass 36,500  77 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y 36,500  93 

Council  Bluffs,  Iowa   36,162  100 

Auburn,    N.    Y 36,000  99 

Quincy,  111 36,000  100 

Stamford,  Conn 35,000  83 

Poughkeepsie,    N.    Y 35,000  100 

Austin,   Tex 35,000  100 

Petersburg,    Va 32,000  100 

Warren,  Ohio 33,000  94 

Waltham,   Mass 31,000  95 

La  Crosse,  Wis 80,000  98 

Urbana,   111 30,000  90 

Hutchinson,  Kans 30,000  100 

West  New  York,  N.  J 29,926  lOO 

Miami,  Fla 29,571  100 

Montclair,    N.    J 28,810  100 

Bloomington,  111 28,725  100 

Hagerstown,   Md 28,064  93 

Boise  City,  Ida 28,000  87 

Plainfield,   N.  J 27,700  100 

Kearney,  N.  J 27,000  100 

Richmond,  Ind 27,000  76 

Newark,   Ohio    27,000  100 

New  London,  Conn 26,000  100 

Irvington,    N.    J 25,480  100 

Middletown,  Ohio 25,000  93 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak 25,000  93 

Belmar,   N.  J 25,000  85 


There  are  approximately  287  municipal- 
ities in  the  United  States  having  a  popula- 
tion of  25,000  or  over.  I  was  unable  to 
obtain  statistics  from  all  of  these  regarding 
the  per  cent  of  services  metered,  but  Table 
No.  2  shows  that  at  least  135  of  these  cities 
and  towns  have  75  per  cent  or  more  of 
their  service  connections  metered.  The 
total  population  in  the  places  listed  in  Table 
No.  2  is  about  16,000,000.  There  are  un- 
questionably a  large  number  of  cities  with 
75  per  cent  of  their  services  metered  from 
which  I  have  been  unaWe  to  secure  infor- 
mation. In  addition,  many  of  the  288 
cities  and  towns  with  populations  of  25,- 
000  or  over  are  partially  metered,  but  have 
not  as  many  as  75  per  cent  of  the  services 
metered.  Many  have  from  15  to  50  per 
cent  metered. 

In  a  list  of  1,000  cities,  towns  and  vil- 
lages in  the  United  States  with  a  popula- 
tion of  from  1,000  up,  there  are  1,470  which 
have  75  per  cent  or  more  of  their  services 
metered. 


Of  course,  the  proportion  of  the  water 
measured  by  meters  to  the  total  consumed 
in  the  cities  is  much  greater  than  the  pro- 
portion of  the  service  connections  metered 
in  these  places  is  to  the  total  number  of 
service  connections,  for  the  reason  that 
meters  are  usually  placed  on  large  con- 
sumers first.  As  an  example,  in  Indian- 
apolis, Ind.,  15  per  cent  of  the  service  con- 
nections are  metered,  but  56  per  cent  of 
the  total  water  consumed  is  measured 
through  the  15  per  cent  of  the  metered 
services. 

The  use  of  the  meter  is  a  step  in  the 
evolution  of  commercial  ethics,  just  as  was 
the  adoption  of  the  yardstick,  the  bushel 
measure  and  the  scales.  There  was  a  time 
when  the  sale  and  purchase  of  any  com- 
modity was  a  comedy  of  dicker,  haggle  and 
bargain.  Things  went  by  piece,  pile,  bundle 
or  lot,  and  the  man  of  cleverness  or  cupid- 
ity, or  both,  came  out  on  top.  There  was 
no  uniformity  of  quality  and  no  unit  of 
quantity.  So,  in  the  primitive  days  of  water 
distribution  for  commercial  and  domestic 
uses,  any  old  system  of  charging  was  seized 
upon  and  made  the  basis  for  water  rates. 

Early  rate  schedules,  partial  and  one- 
sided as  they  were,  based  on  the  experi- 
ence of  the  time  and  not  upon  any  study 
of  the  whole  situation,  have  persisted  in 
American  water-works  practise  to  a  re- 
markable degree.  The  tenacity  with  which 
municipalities  have  held  to  older  methods 
has  been  a  source  of  wonder  to  those  giv- 
ing study  to  the  matter,  but  American  cities 
are  awakening  to  the  economic  necessities 
of  their  taxpayers  and  ratepayers,  as  the 
statistics  above  given  show. 

The  Logic  of  Using  Meters 

There  are  two  primary  reasons  for  the 
use  of  meters.  The  first  is  that  selling 
water  by  volumetric  measurement  is  the 
only  fair  and  logical  way  of  selling  it  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  way  by  which  gross  in- 
equalities and  discriminations  against  some 
of  the  consumers  and  in  favor  of  others 
can  be  avoided.  The  second  reason  is  that 
metering  water  is  the  only  way  yet  found 
of  restricting  needless  waste.  The  second 
reason  is  in  itself  sufficient  for  the  adoption 
of  the  meter  system.  The  first,  however, 
appeals  to  the  consumer  if  he  really  under- 
stands that  he  may  be  one  of  those  who  is 
discriminated  against  by  the  older  methods 
of  charging  for  water. 
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The  writer  believes  that  a  water-works 
system  must  be  regarded  as  a  cooperative 
enterprise.  A  given  water-works  system 
has  a  given  capacity,  and  every  consumer 
of  water,  whether  it  be  the  municipality 
itself  or  the  private  consumer,  appropriates 
a  certain  proportion  of  that  capacity,  and 
each  by  his  proportional  consumption 
hastens  the  date  when  an  enlarged  system 
will  be  required.  Each,  in  proportion  to 
his  use  of  water,  consumes  fuel,  and  chem- 
icals for  water  treatment  if  these  be  used, 
and  gets  a  proportional  benefit  from  every 
expenditure  required  to  maintain  or  oper- 
ate the  water  system.  Should  not  each 
consumer,  therefore,  pay  for  the  service 
received  exactly  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  the  service  he  demands? 

As  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  methods 
in  vogue  in  assessing  water  rates,  it  may 
be  said  at  the  outset  that  the  front-foot 
charge  in  use  in  Baltimore  and  other  cities 
has  the  least  to  recommend  it.  As  our 
lawyer  friends  say,  "It  is  immaterial  and 
irrelevant."  There  is  no  possible  mental 
process  by  which  any  relation  may  be  estab- 
lished between  foot-frontage  and  the  con- 
sumption of  water.  It  would  be  as  intelli- 
gent for  the  real  estate  man  to  buy  prop- 
erty by  the  yard,  or  for  our  wives  to  buy 
butter  by  the  inch. 

Of  the  flat-rate  methods  of  charging  for 
water,  the  fixture  rate  is  the  most  scientific 
and  the  only  one  which  even  approaches  the 
volumetric  measurement  of  water.  By  fix- 
ture rate  I  mean  a  charge  of  so  much  for 
each  faucet,  each  bathtub,  each  closet,  each 
urinal,  etc.,  but  even  this  method  is  un- 
scientific, as  the  use  of  water  from  the  fix- 
tures varies  enormously  with  diflferent  con- 
sumers. It  would  be  just  as  intelligent  to 
sell  milk  at  a  faucet  at  so  much  per  faucet 
without  specifying  the  length  of  time  for 
which  the  faucet  could  remain  open  for  a 
given  sum  of  money.  One  could  hardly 
conceive  o^  selling  milk  on  this  basis,  every- 
one is  so  accustomed  to  buying  by  volume. 
The  amount  of  water  which  the  consumer 
pays  for  a  given  sum  with  the  fixture  rate 
depends  upon  the  whim  of  the  water  con- 
sumer. It  is  possible,  where  two  houses 
are  equipped  with  identical  plumbing  fix- 
tures, for  one  consumer  to  use  twice  the 
amount  of  water  used  by  the  other.  It  has 
the  great  disadvantage  of  restricting  the  in- 
stallation of  liberal  plumbing  equipment  be- 


cause the  house  owner  will  restrict  the 
number  of  outlets  to  a  minimum  in  order 
to  reduce  his  water  bill.  It  works  a  serious 
injustice  to  the  man  with  ample  plumbing 
fixtures  who  is  economical  in  the  use  of 
water.  On  the  other  hand,  it  reacts  to 
the  advantage  of  the  man  with  one  faucet 
who  allows  water  to  run  to  waste  and  who 
may  use  more  water  through  the  one  faucet 
than  his  neighbor  with  six  bathrooms  and 
tight   faucets. 

The  great  evil  of  all  flat  charges  is  that 
they  place  no  premium  whatever  upon  the 
restriction  of  waste.  The  flat  rate,  there- 
fore, tends  to  increase  the  capital  outlay 
for  water  improvements  as  well  as  to  in- 
crease the  operating  expense  of  the  water 
department,  both  of  which  are  necessarily 
proportional  to  the  amount  of  water  con- 
sumed. 

The  water-works  system  which  attempts 
to  work  on  a  flat-rate  schedule  cannot 
possibly  do  approximate  justice  to  its  con- 
sumers, even  those  consumers  who  have 
the  same  rates  applied  to  the  same  fixtures. 
The  flat  rate  is  a  boon  to  the  wasteful 
user  of  water  and  works  great  injustice  to 
the  consumer  who  uses  wisely  but  prevents 
waste.  The  idea  that  the  meter  restricts 
the  legitimate  use  of  water  is  entirely 
erroneous.  Water  is  such  a  cheap  com- 
modity that  no  one  hesitates  to  use  it  freely 
for  legitimate  purposes.  At  the  average 
rates  paid  in  this  country,  water  sufficient 
for  a  bath  costs  but  0.7  cents.  The  aver- 
age bill  for  water  for  the  average  family 
in  the  United  States  does  not  amount  to 
more  than  $15  per  year,  or  4.5  cents  per 
day.  It  is  the  cheapest  of  all  the  neces- 
sities of  life  supplied  to  the  residents  of 
towns  and  cities. 

The  meter  system  also  has  the  advantage 
that  it  does  not  restrict  the  consumer  in 
the  installation  of  adequate  plumbing  equip- 
ment as  the  fixture  rates  do,  because  the 
consumer  soon  learns  that  the  amount  of 
water  consumed  is  not  proportional  to  the 
number  of  fixtures  installed  so  long  as  the 
plumbing  is  kept  from  leaking.  All  that  the 
meter  does  is  to  restrict  the  needless  waste 
which  occurs  on  all  unmetered  systems. 

Imagine  for  the  moment  what  would  be 
the  size  of  the  electric  generating  stations 
and  gas  works  supplying  the  larger  cities 
of  this  country  if  these  commodities  were 
sold  on  a   flat-rate  basis.     If  these  com- 
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modities  were  sold  on  any  other  basis  than  make  the   cost   of   the   service   prohibitive, 

the  meter  basis,  the  plants  required  would  This  is  precisely  what  is  going  to  happen 

have  reached  such  proportions  by  now  that  in  the  collection  and  distribution  of  water 

the  fixture  rates  would  be   so  high  as  to  unless  meters  are  generally  adopted. 


An  Improved  Guard-Rail  Design  for  Highways 

Pitch  Pine  and  Washington  Fir  Make  Substantial  Buffers  for  Unruly  Autos 


THE  wooden  guard-rails  used  on  many 
state  and  Federal  Aid  roads  are  built  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  act  more  as  a 
guide  than  as  a  protection  for  fast-moving 
vehicles. 

The  design  for  the  guard-rail  used  in  Law- 
rence County,  S.  Dak.,  and  described  by  Frank 
S.  Peck,  Highway  Engineer  of  Lawrence 
County,  in  a  recent  issue  of  Western  Highzvays 


but  no  car  or  truck  gets  through. 

By  glancing  at  the  accompanying  plan,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  8-inch  plank  forming  the  lower 
part  of  the  guard-rail  is  so  located  that  it  will 
protect  the  hub  from  hitting  the  post,  and  the 
hub  will  slide  along  the  fence  without  very 
much  damage  to  the  car  and  with  only  a  minor 
damage  to  the  fence. 

Lawrence  County  is  situated  in  one  of   the 


<?'**    Sur/ace<^4  ^ft^ei 


<5tj/f<t<cd4  dides 


Brca/<,/oin/ia/A//ernalePoiti 


^■8'Sjr/'aced4Sides 
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LAWRENCE    COUNTV 
STANDARD  GUARD  RAIL 


frnik  S  Pecii,  f/if/iiray  fhgmeer 


Builder  is  not  entirely  new,  but  has  some 
features  of  safety  that  appeal  particularly  to 
the  traveling  public.  The  rigid  construction 
of  the  guard-rail  gives  a  feeling  of  security. 

This  type  of  guard-rail  has  been  in  use  in 
Lawrence  County  for  more  than  two  years 
and  has  proved  to  be  fool-proof,  as  hundreds 
of  autos  and  trucks  have  hit  the  fence  and  left 
their  scars  on  the  84nch  hub-guard  plank 
without  going  through  the  fence.  It  is  true 
that  a  plank  and  sometimes  a  post  is  broken. 


National  Forests  where  there  is  a  bountiful 
supply  of  pitch  pine,  which  is  used  for  the 
posts.  These  posts  are  nearly  solid  rosin  and 
will  last  from  25  to  30  years  without  replacing. 
Oregon  or  Washington  fir  is  used  for  the 
boards  and  is  superior  to  native  pine,  which  is 
too  brittle.  The  boards  are  selected  and  are 
clear  and  free  from  knots,  rot  and  wind-shakes. 
The  guard-rail  costs  from  40  to  45  cents  per 
lineal  foot,  erected  and  painted  with  two  coats 
of  best  outside  white  paint. 


Largely  because  of  the  indifference  produced  by  constant  contact,  most  citizens  do  not 
realize  fully  how  crude  and  unfinished  their  cities  are  and  how  inexpensively  and  easily  they 
could  bring  about  the  very  best  of  living  and  working  conditions.  The  small  city  or  town 
should  begin  now  to  avoid  the  usual  pitfalls  experienced  by  larger  cities,  and  the  larger 
city  should  begin  before  it  becomes  a  metropolis. — Frank  E.  Wetherell. 
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Road  Accounting  in  Victoria  County, 
Ontario,  Canada 

By  E.  L.  Miles 

County  Engineer  and  County  Road  Superintendent,  County  of  Victoria,  Ontario 


THE  system  of  road  accounting  as  ap- 
plied to  the  superintendent's  office 
;  can  only  realize  its  greatest  value 
when  sufficiently  detailed  for  a  cost  analy- 
sis. A  cost  analysis  cannot  be  effectively 
applied  as  a  basis  of  information  unless  it 
is  accompanied  with  full  details.  Cost 
records  are,  in  fact,  the  library  to  which 
the  superintendent  turns  for  the  essential 
information  regarding  his  work,  and  the 
more  complete  these  records  are,  the  more 
easily  they  are  di- 
gested. 


The  Value  of 
Cost  Accounts 


It  has  been  said 
that  records  of  this 
kind  are  not  worth 
the  trouble  and  time 
it  takes  to  prepare 
them,  because  of  the 
varied  circumstances 
under  which  the  work 
's  operated.  The 
greatest  value,  how- 
ever, comes  to  the 
one  who  prepares  the 
details,  as  he  is  able  to  pick  up  the  weak 
points  in  the  organization  and  prepare  him- 
self for  more  efficient  methods  later  on.  Nor 
should  that  information  be  closely  held  in 
the  superintendent's  office,  but  rather  given 
to  the  foreman  in  charge  of  the  work,  in 
order  that  he  may  see  the  results  of  the 
costs  when  compiled.  Foremen  thus  given  a 
chance  to^-report  upon  their  work  often  add 
valuable  information  which  would  other- 
wise be  lost.  Reliable  information  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  full  history  of  the  work, 
in  order  that  the  truth  be  known  why  Fore- 
man Jones  is  building  a  similar  road  for 
$i,ooo  per  mile  less  than  Foreman  Smith. 
Foreman  Jones  may  be  a  better  man  than 
Foreman  Smith  in  his  methods  of  organiza- 
tion, in  which  case  the  superintendent  does 
Jlpt  need  a  cost  §hect  to  draw  this  fact  to 


Accounting  Necessary  for  Good 
Annual  Reports 

The  compilation  of  an  annual  report 
is  the  most  instructive  work  that  the 
superintendent  can  carry  out  individ- 
ually. In  gathering  the  data,  he  not 
only  finds  the  discrepancies  in  his  office 
system,  but  is  able  to  view  the  results 
of  his  year's  operation  collectively,  and 
can  determine  on  some  improvements 
for  the  season  to  come.  If  complete 
records  are  systematically  kept,  there 
is  no  particular  hardship  attached  to 
the  submission  of  a  report  on  any  part 
of  the  work. 


his  attention,  although  he  may  need  it  to 
prove  his  argument. 

There  are  no  hidebound  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  guidance  of  superintendents 
in  compiling  their  cost  records,  as  a  means 
of  accurate  information,  yet  if  a  superin- 
tendent understands  the  information  he 
has,  and  is  able  to  digest  it,  he  will  be  able 
to  judge  future  work  in  a  more  intelligent 
way. 

Cost  records  intelligently  kept,  so  as  to 
bring  out  the  essential 
-parts  of  the  work, 
are  used  to  check  up 
the  organization,  to 
ascertain  the  econom- 
ical limits  of  haul,  of 
unit  prices,  of  con- 
sumption, and  other 
things  which  eat  into 
the  effectiveness  of 
the  work.  Dribbling 
losses  can  be  cor- 
rected from  time  to 
time,  and  the  super- 
intendent is  always 
protected  from  ir- 
regularities if  he 
systematically  watches  his  cost  sheets. 

To  illustrate  this  argument,  let  us  take  up 
the  question  of  hauling,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  important  items  in  road  building. 
Given  a  piece  of  road  to  build,  the  average 
distance  from  the  railway  siding  to  the 
work  is,  say,  one  mile.  What  is  the  econom- 
ical distance  that  field  stone  can  be  hauled 
and  run  through  a  crusher  in  competition 
with  imported  stone?  Theoretically,  this 
can  be  figured  in  the  office,  but  unless  a 
close  check  is  kept  on  the  work,  say,  once  a 
week,  many  dollars  are  wasted  either  in  cut- 
ing  out  the  crusher  too  soon,  or  not  soon 
enough.  Moving  material  is  not  a  propor- 
tional item;  that  is,  if  it  costs  $i  to  move 
a  cubic  yard  i  mile,  it  does  not  mean  that 
it  costs  $5  to  move  a  cubic  yard  5  miles. 
It  is  surprising,  if  not  educational,  to  not? 
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the  difference  between  detailed  estimated 
costs  and  actual  costs,  from  the  cost  rec- 
ords. 

Estimating  has  been  described  as  an  art, 
but  it  may  be  reduced  to  a  science.  Prices 
of  labor  and  material  vary  from  time  to 
time  as  do  freight  rates,  and  it  is  therefore 
necessary  that  each  unit  shall  be  separated 
in  order  that  prices  may  be  applied  to  new 
quantities.  At  any  rate,  cost  records  are 
concurrent  with  the  times  and  soon  become 
obsolete  unless  accompanied  by  a  complete 
history  of  the  work.  Construction  engi- 
neers are  notorious  for  underestimating 
work  and  while  no  one  believes  this  "art" 
to  be  intentional,  it  does  illustrate  the  lack 
of  sufficient  information. 

The  Victoria  County  Cost  System 

As  the  writer  is  more  familar  with  the 
cost-keeping  system  in  use  in  the  county  of 
Victoria,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  amiss  to 
describe  that  particular  system  in  detail. 
First  of  all,  we  must  have  a  reason  for  the 
system,  and  secondly  a  determination  to 
carry  it  to  its  final  conclusion.  This  sug- 
gests four  subdivisions: 

First,  systematic  collection  of  all  the  informal 
tion 

Second,  regular  payment  of  accounts  and  dis- 
tribution of  charges 

Third,  study  of  costs  as  the  work  progresses 

Fourth,  an  annual  report  to  the  County  Council 

Our  reason  for  the  system  is  that  we 
have  purchased  about  $50,000  worth  of 
road  machinery,  and  are  therefore  com- 
mitted largely  to  the  "day  labor"  method 
of  construction.  Whether  or  not  we  are 
getting  beneficial  results  as  against  the 
more  popular  "contracting"  methods,  is  il- 
lustrated through  our  cost  sheets,  backed 
up  by  systematic  collection  of  all  the  in- 
formation. 

When  a  piece  of  construction  work  is 
authorized  by  the  Road  System  Committee, 
a  "Cost  Record"  sheet  is  placed  among  the 
accounts  on  the  file,  not  in  a  book,  for  the 
particular  road  in  question,  and  identified 
by  the  location,  as  "Lot — Con. — Twp,"  as 
well  as  the  historical  name,  as,  "Hillhead 
Line,  Agnew's  Swamp,  Kelly's  Hill."  We 
then  determine  what  information  we  want 
on  that  particular  job,  such  as  grading, 
material,  freight,  metaling,  etc.,  without 
any  consideration  for  the  department  re- 
turns, and  then  instruct  the  foreman  to  in- 


clude these  classifications  when  he  submits 
his  pay  list,  etc.  These  details  are  totaled 
for  the  use  of  the  Treasurer  in  making  en- 
tries for  the  Department  returns. 

When  the  information  desired  for  the 
work  on  hand  is  decided  upon,  the  bills 
commence  to  come  in,  submitted  under  the 
following  regulations  (extract  from  Super- 
intendent's Annual  Report  1922)  : 

Time  books. — Time  books  are  supplied  by, 
and  remain  the  property  of,  the  Road  System 
Board.  They  are  numbered  and  recorded  in 
the  oflfice  of  the  Superintendent,  to  whom  they 
must  be  returned  when  filled  in,  or  at  the  end 
of  the  season. 

Time  books  are  to  be  entered  at  the  end  of 
each  day,  and  in  case  of  dispute  with  an  em- 
ployee, the  foreman  must  always  be  able  to 
take  his  oath  clearly  and  conscientiously  that 
his  time  book  shows  the  number  of  hours 
worked  on  each  day,  and  that  the  record  was 
made  on  the  day  shown. 

Pay  lists. — Pay  lists  are  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Superintendent's  office  on  the  forms  pro- 
vided, at  the  end  of  each  week.  They  shall  be 
compiled,  distributed  and  presented  for  en- 
dorsement to  the  County  Road  System  Com- 
mittee by  the  Superintendent  every  two  weeks 
and  duly  paid.  Names  and  initials  must  be 
correctly  given,  and  special  attention  paid  to 
employees'  names  when  one  or  more  members 
of  a  family  are  shown. 

The  distribution  or  amount  of  money  to  be 
charged  to  each  road,  township,  job  and  classi- 
fication is  most  important  and  should  be  ac- 
curately recorded. 

Every  foreman  is  expected  to  examine  the 
checks  received  before  being  handed  to  the 
men,  and  in  case  of  an  error,  the  check  should 
be  immediately  returned  for  correction.  If  is 
desirable  that  every  check  should  be  presented 
for  payment  as  soon  as  possible,  and  not  held 
by  the  owners,  as  the  accounting  department 
has  considerable  trouble  and  annoyance  with 
outstanding  checks. 

field  accounts. — The  superintendent,  general 
foreman,  foreman  in  charge  of  work,  and  en- 
gineers in  charge  of  machinery  are  the  only 
persons  authorized  to  order  or  receive  goods  on 
the  county's  account.  In  case  of  doubt,  in- 
quiries must  be  made  at  the  Superintendent's 
office. 

Accounts  shall  be  rendered  monthly,  no  mat- 
ter how  small,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
checked,  and  charged  intelligently  to  the  work 
to  which  they  belong.  They  must  be  sub- 
mitted in  duplicate,  and  a  carbon  copy  for  this 
purpose  is  suggested. 

Accounts  must  be  certified  to  by  the  author- 
ized person  ordering  the  supplies,  before  they 
are  sent  to  the  Superintendent's  office.  The 
best  way  to  do  this  is  to  have  the  foreman  o.k. 
and  charge  each  purchase  by  signing  the 
counter  slip  at  the  time  of  delivery.  All  such 
counter  slips  or  orders  shall  be  attached  to  the 
account  when   rendered.     In  case  of  delivery 
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by  truck,  the  counter  slip  shouW  be  certified  to 
by  the  foreman  and  retained  by  the  truck  owner 
and  attached  to  the  owner's  account  at  the  end 
of  the  month.  In  this  case,  the  owner's  ac- 
count must  be  presented  before  the  dealer's 
account  can  be  checked  and  paid,  unless  he 
wants  to  get  duplicate  receipts  from  the  fore- 
man. The  accounts  as  presented  are  duly 
checked  and  classified  in  the  Superintendent's 
office,  using  a  rubber  stamp  for  a  guide  as 
follows : 


DISTRIBUTION 

ROAD 

CLASS 

MUN 

JOB 

DtS'N 

CHG. 

The  clerk  then  enters  the  account  upon  a 
distribution  sheet,  which  in  turn  is  brought 
before  the  Road  System  Committee  for 
sanction  and  passed  to  the  Treasurer  for 
payment.  A  duplicate  copy  of  everything 
is  retained  in  the  Superintendent's  office 
and  these  are  filed  together  under  the  date 
of  the  committee  meeting.  These  accounts 
ar  then  entered  on  their  respective  cost 
sheets,  and  when  done,  the  Superintendent 
can  refer  to  them  for  his  information. 

Now  suppose  John  Smith  comes  into  the 
office  and  complains  that  he  has  not  ibeen 
paid  his  wages  or  account,  or  that  the 
check  received  is  for  the  wrong  amount. 
He  states  where  he  was  working,  or  to 
whom  he  supplied  the  goods,  and  in  a  very 
short  time,  through  the  assistance  of  the 
cost  sheet  which  gives  the  date  of  the  com- 
mittee meeting,  the  numbers  of  the  ac- 
count, his  name  and  the  goods  supplied,  his 
original  account  can  be  turned  up,  and 
satisfaction, -be  given  to  him  as  to  its  dis- 
posal. 

During  1922,  4,631  checks  were  issued  in 
payment  of  wages  and  accounts,  and  there 
are,  of  course,  many  inquiries  as  to  the 
num'ber  of  hours  allowed,  rates,  etc.,  and  it 
is  therefore,  necessary  to  have  everything 
in  detail  and  accessible,  especially  when  op- 
erations are  going  on  over  250  miles  of 
road.  You  will  notice  from  the  regula- 
tions regarding  the  submission  of  accounts 


that  the  "Order  Book"  is  dispensed  with 
as  far  as  possible.  Suppose  Foreman  Jones 
wants  50  sacks  of  cement,  and  he  writes  an 
order  for  that  amount  to  a  certain  dealer. 
When  the  truckman  calls,  he  finds  that  the 
dealer  mentioned  hasn't  any  cement  left, 
and  he  goes  to  another  who  happens  to 
have  only  25  sacks.  The  order  is  left  to  be 
changed,  of  course,  but  it  isn't  always  so 
treated,  and  the  foreman  and  Superinten- 
dent have  difficulty  in  getting  things  to 
check  up.  Besides,  the  order  book  is 
always  in  a  coat  pocket  in  some  other  place 
when  wanted,  and  only  about  half  the  items 
are  covered. 

Our  system  is  to  have  the  original 
counter  slips  certified  to  in  the  field  by  the 
foreman  and  classified  when  the  goods  are 
delivered,  and  the  counter  slip  is  then  re- 
tained by  the  dealer  and  attached  to  the 
bill  when  it  is  submitted  to  the  office. 
Checking  is  therefore  ,  very  simple,  and 
bills  are  not  delayed"  by  being  carried 
around  in  somebody's  pocket  awaiting  sig- 
natures. Deliveries  are  usually  made  by 
truck  drivers  in  town,  who  in  turn  submit 
their  bills  in  detail  showing  just  what  ma- 
terial they  hauled  and  where  it  went  to,  so 
this  in  turn  is  another  check  on  the  dealer 
and  the  foreman. 

Having  now  completed  the  work,  the 
foreman  is  directed  to  collect  all  his  bills 
and  send  them  in  for  payment,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  is  asked  to  submit  a  report, 
which  first  of  all  gives  the  history  of  how 
he  carried  out  his  work,  and  any  peculiar 
method  adopted.  He  also  .fills  in  a  form 
as  shown  on  the  following  page. 

When  the  extent  and  history  of  the  work 
is  received,  the  Superintendent  adds  the 
actual  detail  cost  to  the  report,  and  makes 
his  deductions.  If  he  finds  discrepancies, 
high  costs,  or  even  low  costs,  or  anything 
of  that  nature  that  attracts  attention,  he 
immediately  holds  a  conference  with  the 
general  foreman  and  the  foreman  in  charge 
of  the  work,  to  find  out  the  reasons  of  the 
overcharges,  or  even  the  unexpected  good 
showings — information  which  is  used  by 
all  in  the  planning  of  the  next  job  to  be 
undertaken. 

In  using  this  or  any  other  system  of  cost 
keeping,  the  essential  point  to-bear  in  mind 
is  not  to  overdo  it,  or  try  to  collect  useless 
information.     First   of  all,   try  to  keep   a 
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Type   Road  No 

Lots    Con 

Extent  and  History  of  Work 

Total  length  of  road  graded 

Total  length  of  road  metaled 

Width  of  graded  road 

Width  of  metaled  surface  

Area — graded   surface    , . . 

Area — metaled   surface 

Depth  of  metaled  surface 

Depth  of  ditches 

Volume  of  graded  material ., . . 

Volume  of  metal  placed  on  road 

Number  of  loads  of  metal  placed  on  road 

Average  total  length  of  haul  of  metal 


.Twp. 


Feet 
Feet 
Feet 
Feet 

Sq.    yds. 
Sq.    yds. 
Inches 
Feet 

Cu.  yds. 
Cu.  yds. 
Number 
Miles 


Average  number  of  loads  of  metal  hauled  per  day 

Detail  cf  Cost.    (To   be  filled   out   in   Superintendent's   office) 

Grading cu.  yds.  Rate,   $ 

cu.  yds. 

Metal loads 

cords  "       $ 

Crushing .■ "  "       $ 

Hauling     "  "      $ 

Spreading    "  "      $ 


graveled,  number  of  cul- 
verts placed,  etc.,  as  well 
as  a  compilation  showing 
the  total  cost  of  each  in- 
dividual piece  of  work 
duly  classified  for  each 
township. 

In  conclusion,  it  might 
be  said  that  the  compila- 

Average  totai  lengm  01  naui  01  iuclui i»j.nca  j.'    „        r  1  j. 

Date    started    grading Stopped Working  days.    .......  tlOn    Ot    an    annual    report 

Date  started   crushing Stopped, Working  days,    .. .  jg      ^|^g      most      instructive 

Total 11, 

work  that  the  superinten- 
dent can  carry  out  indi- 
vidually.      In     gathering 

$ the  data,  he  not  only  finds 

the    discrepancies    in    his 

I office  system,  but  is  able 

$'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.      to  view  the  results  of  his 
* year's     operation     collec- 
tively  and  can   determine 
on     some     improvements 

5  for  the  season  to  come. 

$ Looking  at  the  annual 

.....  $...'.'.'.'/.'.  report  from  another  point 
of  view,  it  might  be  said 
that  the  county  council 
are  entitled  to  know  the  history  of  the 
year's  operations,  and  at  the  same  time  be 
coached  as  to  the  economics  of  highway 
building. 

This  year,  the  writer  has  divided  his  An- 
nual Report  into  three  headings: 

1.  Economics  of   Highway  Improvement 

2.  Operation  Results   for   1922 

3.  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  use  of 
Foremen,  and  as  an  appendix,  maps,  tables, 
cost  records,  etc.,  are  attached 

If  complete  records  are  systematically 
kept,  there  is  no  particular  hardship  at- 
tached to  the  submission  of  a  report  on 
any  part  of  the  work. 


Note — Any   other  unit  of   measurement   or   description  of   material   can  be 
used. 


Results 


.  Miles   graded Rate,  $ . 

,  Miles  metaled   "  $. 

.  Sq.  yds.  graded "  $ . 

.  Sq.  yds.   metaled "  $. 

Total   rate  per   mile 


good  check  on  the  organization,  and,  sec- 
ond, procure  sufficient  information  so  that 
you  can  explain  the  entire  transaction  if 
called  to  do  so,  from  facts  and  figures. 

Culverts  and  bridge  records  are  also 
made  by  the  foreman  as  shown,  and  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  no  structure  is  placed  without 
instructions  from  the  office.  In  this  way 
the  complete  history  and  cost  is  kept. 

At  the  end  of  the  season,  each  mainte- 
nance foreman  is  asked  to  fill  in  a  form 
covering  his  season's  work,  as  well  as  an- 
other form  covering  his  equipment.  These 
returns  are  compiled,  and  submitted  to  the 
interested  parties.  Usually  each  reeve  re- 
ceives a  copy  showing  the  number  of  miles 
of    road    constructed,    number    of    miles 


Acknowledgment. — From  a  paper  read  before  the 
Ninth  Annual  Conference  of  Road  Superintendents, 
Toronto,  Canada. 


An   Economical   Creosoted    Timber    Bridge 


A  PRACTICALLY  standard  type  of 
pile-trestle  bridge  spanning  an  arm 
of  Sodus  Bay  in  Wayne  County, 
New  York,  constructed  throughout  of  tim- 
ber treated  with  12  pounds  of  creosote  per 
cubic  foot,  with  the  exception  of  the  guard- 
rails which  are  painted  white,  is  of  special 
interest. 

This  bridge,  which  is  175  feet  long,  22 
feet  in  width  over-all,  roadway  21  feet  in 
the  clear,  was  constructed  by  state  forces 


under  the  supervision  of  Division  Engineer 
William  M.  Acheson  of  the  New  York 
State  Highway  Commission,  and  required 
60  days  for  completion. 

The  roadway  on  which  this  bridge  is  lo- 
cated is  paved  with  1,670  square  yards  of 
creosoted  wood  blocks,  laid  on  4  x  8-inch 
treated  matched  flooring,  and  carries  un- 
usually heavy  traffic,  especially  during  the 
tourist  season. 

— Wood  Preserving  News. 
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Fairmount  Parkway— A  Notable  Cor- 
rection of  William  Penn's  Plan 

By  Andrew  Wright  Crawford 

Executive  Secretary,  Fairmount  Park  Art  Association  and  City  Parks  Association, 

Philadelphia 


WITH  the  completion  of  the  Fair- 
mount  Parkway  opening,  Philadel- 
phia has  made  a  fundamental  cor- 
rection in  the  old  "gridiron"  city  plan,  intro- 
ducing a  much-needed  diagonal  thorough- 
fare from  the  City  Hall  northwestward.  As 
a  result,  Fairmount  Park  now  begins  in 
reality,  though  not  in  name,  at  the  City 
Hall,  located  at  Broad  and  Market  Streets, 
the  center  of  Philadelphia.  The  Parkway 
creates  three  great  plazas  and  provides  for 
three  groups  of  public  and  semipublic 
buildings,  one  of  which  will  be  an  un- 
equaled  concentration  of  art  buildings.  The 
Parkway  is  6,300  feet  in  length,  with  a 
varying  boulevard  width  of  from  140  to  250 
feet  and  represents  an  expenditure  apart 
from  its  accompanying  construction  of 
public  buildings,  of  more  than  $17,000,000. 

The  opportunity  afforded  was  unique. 
The  southeastern  end  of  Fairmount  Park 
was  marked  by  Fairmount  Hill,  on  the  top 
of  which  the  Fairmount  Reservoir  stood. 
This  has  been  abandoned,  and  on  that  site, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  entire  length  of 
the  Parkway,  and  of  two  reaches  of  the 
Schuylkill  River,  the  Philadelphia  Museum 
of  Art  is  now  being  built,  at  a  cost  which, 
it  is  stated,  may  reach  $8,000,000.  The  axis 
of  the  Parkway  leads  directly  from  the 
center  of  the  main  faqade  of  this  building 
to  the  City  Hall. 

In  front  of  the  Museum,  at  the  foot  of 
Fairmount  Hill,  is  to  be  constructed  the 
Fairmount  Plaza,  400  feet  in  width  and 
about  900  feet  in  length.  As  the  Parkway 
leaves  the  Plaza,  it  will  be  flanked  on  either 
side  by  new  buildings,  one  of  which  is  to 


be  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine 
Arts,  and  the  other  the  Pennsylvania 
Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art. 

Another  interesting  feature  of  the  Park- 
way will  be  "The  Parkway  Gardens," 
which  are  to  be  developed  in  an  area  of 
four  blocks  on  the  southeast  side  of  the 
locations  for  the  Academy  and  the  School 
of  Industrial  Art.  Ground  for  only  one 
building,  a  new  Episcopal  Cathedral,  has 
been  allotted  in  this  section. 

Logan  Square,  one  of  William  Penn's 
original  parks,  has  been  selected  as  the 
center  of  another  important  group  of  build- 
ings. In  addition  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral,  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
and  the  Wills  Eye  Hospital,  already 
located  there,  appropriations  have  been 
authorized  for  the  construction  of  the  Cen- 
tral Library,  which  is  now  almost  half  com- 
pleted, "Victory  Hall,"  to  be  erected  as  a 
war  memorial,  and  a  new  Municipal  Court 
building.  The  Library  and  the  Municipal 
Court  building  are  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
Parkway  as  it  leaves  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  Square,  thus  constituting  an  elab- 
orate entrance  to  "The  Parkway  Gardens." 
Logan  Square  has  been  embellished  by  a 
beautiful  memorial  fountain. 

The  Parkway  between  the  Fairmount 
Plaza  and  Logan  Square  is  250  feet  wide. 
Logan  Square  extends  from  Twentieth 
Street  to  Eighteenth  Street,  the  dimensions 
of  this  open  space  being  950  feet  by  730 
feet. 

Between  Eighteenth  Street  and  Sixteenth 
Street  the  Parkway  is  140  feet  wide,  and 
then  it  again  broadens  out  into  a  somewhat 
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irregularly  shaped  plaza  of  about  i,ooo 
feet  in  length  and  500  feet  in  width,  north 
and  northwest  of  the  City  Hall.  It  is  hoped 
that  this  Central  Plaza  may  some  day  be 
enlarged  by  moving  the  Broad  Street  Sta- 
tion of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  100  feet 
west  of  Fifteenth  Street,  the  faqade  of  the 
new  station  turning  and  extending  along  the 
southwest  side  of  the  Parkway.  It  is  also 
possible  that  the  railroad  may  be  depressed, 
as  has  been  done  in  New  York  City.  The 
Plaza  will  then  ultimately  become  a  great 
center  of  public  and  semipublic  buildings. 

Doubtless,  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  this  project  will  wonder  what  it  has 
cost  and  how  the  money  has  been  raised 
About  1,000  properties  have  been  affected 
and  as  many  buildings  removed.  For  the 
ground  for  the  Parkway,  over  $17,000,000 
has  been  expended.  This  amount  and  funds 
for  the  construction  of  the  Art  Museum, 
Library    and    Municipal     Court    building. 


were  made  available  as  the  result  of  votes 
by  the  people  on  bond  issues.  That  is  not 
the  least  remarkable  thing  about  the  accom- 
plishment. The  question  of  the  issue  of 
bonds  for  the  undertaking  was  submitted 
on  a  number  of  occasions  over  a  period  of 
a  dozen  years,  and  in  every  case  a  large 
majority  favored  the  issue. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Fairmount  Park- 
way development  is  evident  by  a  compari- 
son with  other  street-opening  and  widening 
undertakings  which  have  been  regarded  as 
notable.  The  Kingsway  in  London  is  a 
mile  in  length,  and  only  100  feet  in  width, 
and  is  merely  a  much-needed  street.  Rio 
Branco,  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  opened  in  1903 
at  a  cost  of  $7,000,000,  is  6,500  feet  long, 
but  only  108  feet  wide,  and  but  600  build- 
ings were  demolished  in  preparing  the  way. 
The  Seventh  Avenue  extension  and  the 
widening  of  Varick  Street  in  New  York 
City  is  chiefly  a  widening,  and  it  is  only 


EOTJTB    OF    FAIEMOUNT    PARKWAY    BEFORE 
DEVELOPMENT  WAS  STARTED 


VIEW    FROM    THE    SAME    POINT    SIX    TEARS 
AGO,  SHOWING  TWO  SBOTIONS  OPEN 


A  recent  photograph  of  the  completed  parkway 
Is  reproduced  on  the  front  cover  of  this  Issna 
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100  feet  wide,  without  any  grouping  of 
buildings;  it  is  a  much-needed  roadway, 
with  none  of  the  other  characteristics  of 
the  Fairmount  Parkway.  The  widening  of 
Michigan  Avenue  in  Chicago  is  merely  a 
widening,  not  a  diagonal  cutting,  as  is  the 
Parkway,  and  has  a  maximum  width  of  only 
140  feet,  while  the  Philadelphia  Parkway 
is  of  that  width  at  its  narrowest  point,  and 
for  two  blocks  only. 


It  is  its  threefold  character  of  affording 
opportunities  for  several  great  groupings  of 
public  buildings;  of  bringing  Fairmount 
Park  to  the  heart  of  the  city;  and  of  cre- 
ating a  great  traffic  diagonal  thoroughfare 
that  makes  the  fact  that  the  Parkway  is 
now  in  use  of  notable  interest  as  one  of  the 
great  achievements  in  city  planning  in 
America.  It  is  an  achievement  well  worth 
the  study  of  every  visitor  to  Philadelphia. 


Los   Angeles   Votes   $26,500,000   of   Bonds   for 
New   Improvements 


THE  future  development  of  Los  Angeles 
along  progressive  lines  has  been  provided 
for,  in  the  approval  at  the  municipal  elec- 
tion on  June  5  of  bond  issues  totaling  $26,500,- 
000.  Of  six  items  submitted  to  the  voters,  only 
one  was  defeated — $35,000,000  for  power-plant 
development.  This  received  a  majority  vote, 
but  failed  of  the  necessary  two-thirds. 

The  proposal  to  erect  a  new  City  Hall,  on  a 
site  at  the  north  end  of  ^e  city,  and  to  make 
it  a  feature  of  a  future  administrative  center, 
carried  with  a  sweeping  majority,  and  the  bond 
issue  of  $7,500,000  for  the  land  and  building 
was  approved.  The  accompanying  illustration 
of  the  proposed  City  Hall  and  Adrninistrative 
Center  is  reproduced  from  a  report  of  the  City 
Planning  Association  of  Los  Angeles,  recom- 
mending this  plan.    This  report,  printed  in  the 


form  of  a  large  circular,  was  distributed  among 
the  citizens  prior  to  the  election. 

The  children  of  Los  Angeles  will  have  ad- 
ditional playgrounds  to  cost  $1,500,000,  the  vote 
on  this  issue  being  practically  unanimous.  The 
approval  of  $2,000,000  viaduct  bonds  makes  pos- 
sible the  completion  of  the  viaduct  and  grade 
crossing  elimination  program  now  under  way, 
which  it  is  hoped  will  overcome  many  of  the 
city's  traffic  difficulties.  An  expenditure  of 
$15,000,000  for  Los  Angeles  harbor  improve- 
ments was  authorized,  to  insure  the  continued 
rapid  development  of  the  harbor.  Additional 
land  for  the  new  public  library  building  site, 
giving  an  unobstructed  view  from  the  west  of 
the  new  building  now  being  erected  on  Normal 
Hill,  will  be  secured  with  the  $500,000  voted  for 
that  purpose. 


ELECTION  JUNE  5th 

VOTT  i» 

YES  M  (7.SN,aM  ll«<k  for  Cilr  Hall  >nl  Site  % 

YES  M  Ateiaisbalne  Cain  Nortli  of  Fint  Sircri 


dinvtly  beiiind  th«  g 

Tli«  pUn  ia  entirely  Indepcndpnt  <rf  any  plans  for  a  Plata  Railu^y 
trntiinal.  b  not  anectrd  by  any  such  plana,  nor  docs  it  dcpmd  in 
any  way  upon  such  plans. 

NOTE  that  Spring  stTwt  will  pan  dear  thnnigh  full  width,  p.-ut  of 
"  .  f  the  way  in  a  subway,  open  at  (<ip  for  sun 
fur  a  short  distance  through  an  arch  under  the  central 
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Water  of  Infiltration  in  Sewer  Systems 

Difficulties  Experienced  in  Iowa  and  How  They  May  Be  Overcome 

By  H.  V.  Pedersen 

State  Sanitary  Engineer,   Des  Moines,   Iowa 


EXCESSIVE  infiltration  in  sewer 
systems  in  Iowa  has  given  rise  to  cer- 
tain problems  for  which  few  engineers 
have  really  taken  time  to  work  out  satis- 
factory solutions.  Theoretically,  it  is  very 
easy  to  exclude  all  water  by  putting  in  un- 
derdrains,  but,  practically,  it  is  difficult.  Out 
of  the  total  number  of  190  municipal  sew- 
age treatment  plants  in  Iowa,  122  are 
equipped  with  the  shallow  Cameron  type 
of  septic  tanks.  Many  of  these  tanks  are 
of  just  sufficient  size  to  take  care  of  the 
needs  of  the  town.  There  are  some  excep- 
tions where  the  plants  are  much  too  small, 
and  some  where  the  tanks  may  be  plenty 
large  enough  for  years  to  come,  but  the 
great  majority  are  laboring  even  in  normal 
times  under  the  heavy  load  forced  upon 
them.  Every  time  it  rains,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  the  spring,  the  water  that  finds 
its  way  into  the  sewer  systems  through  in- 
filtration is  excessive  for  the  good  opera- 
tion of  the  plant,  and  the  tank  tends  to  un- 
load its  contents  onto  the  filter^,  where  it 
causes  ponding  by  reason  of  the  surface 
mat. 

Causes  of  Infiltration 

Excessive  infiltration  may  be  due  to: 
(i)  failure  to  lay  the  pipe  on  a  proper  bed 
or  to  cement  the  joints  as  specified  by  the 
engineer;  (2)  although  the  work  is  done 
according  to  specifications,  the  engineer 
may  have  failed  to  judge  the  conditions  and 
to  provide  for  suitable  construction;  (3) 
all  the  precautions  may  be  of  no  avail  and 
excess  water  find  its  way  through  seem- 
ingly water-iight  joints  into  the  sewer. 

There  is  little  excuse  for  the  first  cause. 
The  contractor  should  be  made  to  under- 
stand that  if  the  sewer  joints  are  not  made 
as  tight  as  possible  or  a  safe  foundation 
provided  for  the  pipe,  he  will  not  be  paid 
for  his  work.  Unfortunately,  many  times 
contractors  have  gone  along  with  construc- 
tion, allowing  their  men  to  do  inferior  work 
and  then  make  a  big  bluff  at  the  end  of 
the  job.  Men  trained  to  lay  pipe  often 
lack     intelligence,     do     not     realize     the 


trouble  caused  by  infiltration  and  do 
not  take  pains,  and  in  some  cases  actually 
try  to  deceive  the  inspector  and  go  as  far 
as  to  boast  about  it  later. 

Competition  in  bidding  often  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  contractor  to  do  good 
work  and  to  break  even.  Naturally,  a 
contractor  wants  to  make  money  on  the 
job.  The  town  awards  the  job  to  the  low- 
est bidder,  makes  the  contractor  slice  and 
cut  his  bid  in  order  to  get  the  job,  and 
then  expects  first-class  work.  Competition 
is  a  good  thing,  but  all  towns  and  all  engi- 
neers must  realize  that  a  sewer  job  should 
be  let  at  such  a  price  as  to  allow  the  con- 
tractor to  do  first-class  work  and  make  a 
profit. 

The  second  cause  is  often  more  difficult 
to  determine  and  may  in  a  way  be  more 
excusable.  It  is  not  possible  to  test  every 
foot  of  a  proposed  sewer  system,  and  even 
if  a  set  of  specifications  include  clauses  re- 
quiring suitable  foundations,  it  is  often  the 
fault  of  good  judgment  whether  or  not  the 
particular  grade  of  sand  makes  a  good 
foundation. 

The  third  cause  is  the  hardest  to  under- 
stand and  to  overcome.  It  seems  on  first 
thought  entirely  improbable  that  if  all  the 
necessary  precautions  known  are  taken, 
the  sewer  will  still  leak.  A  case  illustrating 
this  is  the  sewer  laid  on  a  rather  steep  hill 
in  a  town  in  Iowa.  The  ground  was  a  hard 
yellow  clay  and  occasional  stone.  As  the 
trenching  machine  was  just  rounding  the 
top  of  the  hill,  it  struck  a  sand  vein  and 
without  a  moment's  notice  water  began  to 
wash  in  sand  and  dirt,  and  before  the  men 
in  the  trench  could  move,  they  were  stand- 
ing knee-deep  in  water.  It  took  a  week  to 
lay  the  pipe  a  distance  of  20  feet  through 
this  vein.  The  trenching  machine  had  to 
be  abandoned  and  hand  work  used.  Every- 
thing a  man  could  think  of  was  done  to  lay 
the  tile  to  exclude  the  water,  but  upon 
final  inspection  it  was  learned  that  the  pipe 
on  this  hill  flowed  one-quarter  full  of  water 
in  spite  of  all  precautions.    Water  from  the 
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sand  vein  had  flowed  along  the  pipe,  and 
although  the  joints  at  the  sandy  place  were 
water-tight,  water  was  seeping  through  the 
crevices  far  below,  where  less  precaution 
had  been  taken  to  secure  tight  joints. 

Even  in  its  rules  and  regulations  the 
Iowa  State  Board  of  Health  admits  that 
most  sewers  are  bound  to  leak,  when  it 
specifies  that  a  system  where  the  infiltra- 
tion is  not  more  than  1.6  gallons  per  linear 
foot  a  day  for  the  entire  system  is  consid- 
ered good  construction.  The  theory  has 
been  advanced  that  if  a  new  sewer  system 
leaks  it  will  tend  to  tighten  up  as  it  grows 
older.  There  may  be  a  tendency  for  some 
joints  to  fill  with  dirt  and  sand  and  thereby 
exclude  the  water,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that 
if  a  sewer  leaks  when  it  is  first  laid,  it  will 
always  leak. 

Overcoming  Infiltration 

A  little  extra  water  in  a  sewer  which  dis- 
charges directly  into  a  stream  does  no  par- 
ticular harm,  but  extra  water  from  infiltra- 
tion in  sewers  where  the  sewage  is  treated 
has  many  bad  effects.  Take,  for  instance, 
a  case  where  a  septic  tank  has  gone  all 
winter  without  cleaning.  As  long  as  it  is 
cold,  no  one  wants  to  clean  it  out,  and  it  is 
neglected  as  long  as  possible.  A  warm  day 
melts  the  snow,  or  a  heavy  rain  sets  in, 
which  penetrates  the  ground,  and  water 
finds  its  way  into  the  sewer.  This  water 
flowing  into  the  shallow  tank  stirs  up  the 
light,  sludge-like  particles  and  carries  them 
out  onto  the  filters,  which  in  one  day  may 
put  them  completely  out  of  commission. 
There  has  been  some  talk  of  using  cast  iron 
pipe  for  sewer  construction.  This  method 
would  certainly  reduce  infiltration,  but 
whether  the  extra  cost  of  construction 
would  make  up  for  the  reduced  trouble  at 
the  treatment  plant  or  not  is  an  economic 
question.  It  is  certain  that  in  some  sandy 
places  it  will  be  well  worth  the  engineer's 
time  to  consider  whether  or  not  the  use  of 
cast  iron  pipe  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run. 

Some  use  has  recently  been  made  of 
sewer-joint  compounds  in  place  of  cement. 
The  first  experiments  with  these  did  not 
prove  very  satisfactory,  but  the  compounds 
on  the   market  to-day   seem  to   be   giving 


satisfaction.  Present-day  methods  of  mak- 
ing cement  joints  do  not  secure  water-tight 
joints,  and  if  compounds  are  proving  satis- 
factory, they  should  be  adopted  by  every 
engineer.  It  is  certain  that  if  compounds 
will  prove  durable  and  if  tight  joints  can 
be  secured  under  all  conditions,  this  method 
of  sewer  construction  should  be  universally 
adopted  even  if  it  costs  from  10  to  15  cents 
per  foot  more  than  cement  joints. 

Relative    Efifects    of    Infiltration    on    Septic 
Tanks  and  Imhoff  Tanks 

The  troubles  from  excess  infiltration  are 
more  noticeable  in  the  Cameron  type  of 
septic  tank  than  in  the  Imhoff  tank.  It 
has  been  found  that  the  installation  of  a 
larger  Imhoff  tank  than  would  ordinarily 
be  required  if  there  were  no  excess  lunitra- 
tion  is  one  way  out  of  the  trouble  usually 
experienced.  The  deeper  the  Imhoff  tank, 
the  less  trouble.  More  use  should  be  made 
of  the  two-story  tank,  and  less  of  the  shal- 
low type  of  tank,  except  where  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  do  so. 

Use  of  Overflow  Weirs 

The  remedies  suggested  for  new  systems 
do  not,  however,  relieve  the  troubles  of 
plants  now  in  operation.  Several  of  the 
plants  in  Iowa  which  have  given  trouble 
have  been  provided  with  a  shut-off  valve 
that  governs  a  by-pass  line.  This  may 
seem  to  solve  the  problem,  but  most  of  the 
plants  are  located  outside  of  the  town,  and 
it  is  absurd  to  believe  that  when  it  rains  at 
night  a  caretaker  will  rush  out  to  the  plant 
and  open  the  valve  to  relieve  the  tank.  In 
order  to  eliminate  this  human  factor,  it  is 
best  to  install  an  overflow  weir.  An  ad- 
justable weir  should  be  so  placed  in  a  man- 
hole near  the  plant  that  when  the  pipe  flows 
above  a  certain  height  it  will  overflow 
into  a  by-pass  line,  thus  relieving  the  treat- 
ment plant  of  excessive  water.  It  is  far 
better  to  allow  the  water  to  escape  directly 
into  the  stream  during  a  storm,  when  the 
sewage  is  most  dilute,  than  to  put  the  treat- 
ment plant  out  of  commission  in  trying  to 
force  all  of  the  weakened  sewage  through 
it. 

AcKNOwt.EDGMENT. — From  a.  paper  read  before  the 
Fifth  Annual  Meeting  oi  the  Iowa  Engineering 
Society,    1928. 
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Planning  a  Municipal  Hospital  for  a 

Small  City 

By  S.  S.  Goldwater,  M.  D. 

Director,  Mount  Sinai  Hospital,  New  York  City;  sometime  Municipal  Hospital  Consultant 
to  New  York,  Cleveland,  and  Newark,  N.  J. 


THE  hospital  problem  of  a  small  city 
or  town  is  in  one  sense  more  difficult 
than  that  of  a  large  city,  for  in  a 
small  city  it  may  be  necessary  that  a  single 
institution  assume  the  entire  responsibility 
for  the  care  of  the  sick,  while  in  a  large 
city  the  load  is  invariably  divided  among 
several.  Before  considering  a  hospital  pro- 
gram for  a  small  city,  it  will  be  helpful  to 
glance  at  conditions  which  affect  the  hos- 
pital policy  of  the  larger  municipalities. 

The  hospital 
which  is  supported 
by  voluntary  con- 
tributions has  be- 
come a  characteris- 
tic American  insti- 
tution. With  the 
aid  of  public  sub- 
sidies in  some  cities, 
without  such  aid  in 
others,  but  every- 
where in  the  greater 
industrial  centers, 
such  hospitals  vol- 
untarily assume  the 
task  of  caring  for 
the  sick,  especially 
for  persons  suffer- 
ing from  acute  ill- 
ness and  for  women 
in  childbirth.  Of 
some  thirty  thou- 
sand hospital  beds  in  New  York  City,  fully 
one-half  are  under  private  direction;  but 
many  of  the  so-called  private  hospitals  de- 
rive part  of  their  support  from  grants  made 
to  them  by  the  municipality  for  the  care  of 
certain  classes  of  cases. 

Where  public  and  private  hospitals  exist 
side  by  side,  the  private  hospitals  rarely 
undertake  the  care  of  persons  suffering 
from  chronic  diseases,  and  still  more  rarely 
the  care  of  those  who  are  afflicted  with 
contagious  diseases.  Both  the  well-to-do 
and    the    poor    use    the    private    hospitals 


Work  Out  Your  Hospital 

Program,  Then  Go  Ahead 

Instances  may  be  cited  in  which  the 
starting  point  in  a  hospital  program 
has  been  an  arbitrarily  determined  sum 
of  money.  Rough  estimates  have  been 
made  of  the  cost  of  construction  per 
bed  (a  most  misleading  term,  owing 
to  the  veiried  nature  of  building  pro- 
grams), and  the  capacity  of  the  hospi- 
tal has  thus  been  arrived  at.  Common 
sense  often  demands  that  one  cut  one's 
garment  according  to  the  cloth,  but  in 
the  planning  of  a  hospital  this  is  a 
poor  rule,  for  even  if  the  amount  of 
money  available  at  the  moment  is  in- 
sufficient to  complete  at  once  the  hos- 
pital which  the  community  needs,  an 
ideal  program  may  be  formulated  and 
may  subsequently  be  carried  out,  step 
by  step. 


freely.  It  is  commonly  and,  I  think,  cor- 
rectly assumed  that  the  conditions  under 
which  most  of  the  private  or  non-munic- 
ipal hospitals  are  conducted  are  not  such 
as  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  in  moderate 
circumstances  who  desire  private  or  at  least 
semi-private  accommodations  at  moderate 
cost.  So  that  even  in  cities  where  volun- 
tary hospitals  abound,  there  appears  to  be 
an  unsatisfied  need — an  unsolved  hospital 
problem  that  has  an  important  social-eco- 
nomic bearing,  and 
to  which  municipal 
authorities  may 
eventually  be  com- 
pelled to  address 
themselves.  But  the 
I>eculiar  and  char- 
acteristic task  of 
the  municipal  au- 
thorities in  the 
larger  cities  is  to 
provide  hospital 
beds  for  patients  ill 
with  contagious  and 
chronic  diseases.  In 
addition,  they  may 
be  called  upon  to 
provide  observation 
wards  for  mental 
patients,  to  offer 
either  temporary  or 
permanent  shelter  to 
tuberculous  invalids  for  whom  the  state  has 
failed  to  provide,  and  finally,  to  maintain 
both  hospitals  and  dispensaries  for  all  the 
indigent  sick  whom  the  private  hospitals 
fail  to  provide  for  or  to  reach. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  the  smaller  city,  which 
is  compelled  to  face  its  hospital  problem 
alone,  deriving  no  aid  from  private  institu- 
tions. Such  a  community  is  confronted  with 
a  situation  of  great  practical  difficulty;  and 
yet  the  problem  is  simplified  by  the  fact  that 
here  the  sickness  of  the  community  must 
be  evaluated  and  handled  in   its  entirety. 
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Sickness  affects  all  classes,  and  so  all  classes 
logically  enter  into  the  program,  the  poor 
more  than  the  rich,  because  of  their  rela- 
tive helplessness  when  ill,  but  the  well-to- 
do  also  in  so  far  as  their  treatment  in  hos- 
pitals is  unavoidable,  as  in  accident  and 
emergency  cases;  desirable,  as  in  childbirth; 
prudent,  as  in  contagious  disease;  and 
urgent,  as  in.  acute  surgical  conditions.  For 
surgical  treatment  of  a  non-urgent  char- 
acter, the  well-to-do  patient  may  freely 
choose  his  hospital,  and  in  this  choice  he  is 
not  confined  to  any  particular  locality;  but 
so  far  as  the  poor  are  concerned,  all  kinds 
of  clinical  treatment  necessarily  enter  into 
the  local  community  program. 

Sickness  may  be  of  many  kinds:  it  may 
be  acute  or  chronic;  contagious  or  non- 
contagious; "medical"  or  "surgical";  and 
it  may  attack  adults  or  children.  This 
suggests  the  manner  m  which  patients  must 
be  grouped. 

An  illness  may  present  diagnostic  diffi- 
culties which  cannot  be  overcome  except 
by  means  of  well-equipped  laboratories  of 
microbiology,  chemistry,  or  radiology.  It 
may  require  many  forms  of  treatment,  and 
hence  a  large  and  varied  technical  equip- 
ment. Furthermore,  disease  is  not  neces- 
sarily incapacitating,  though  its  treatment 
be  essential;  hence,  dispensary  as  well  as 
hospital  facilities  are  an  indispensable  part 
of  a  community  health  organization.  Be- 
sides wards  and  rooms  for  the  sick,  labor- 
atories, an  out-patient  department  or  dis- 
pensary, and  a  variety  of  therapeutic  facil- 
ities (of  which  surgical  operating  rooms  are 
the  most  conspicuous  and  familiar),  a  hos- 
pital plant  necessarily  includes  living  quar- 
ters for  nurses,  resident  physicians,  and 
other  hospital  personnel,  and  the  manifold 
equipment  of  a  large  househofd.  The  hos- 
pital has  been  defined  as  a  hotel  for  the 
sick;  it  is  that  and  a  great  deal  more. 

In  determining  the  size  of  a  hospital  for 
a  given  community,  the  population  to  be 
served  is  the  first  element  to  be  con- 
sidered. Numbers,  character,  and  rate  of 
growth  call  for  separate  consideration. 
Relevant  to  this  study  are  the  economic  re- 
sources of  the  community,  the  prevailing 
occupations  and  their  health  hazards,  the 
manner  in  which  families  and  individuals 
without  families  are  housed,  the  sickness 
rate,  the  presence  of  groups  possessing 
peculiar  characteristics  and  customs  (if  a 
racial   group   is  known   for   its   unusually 


high  birth  rate  or  for  its  employment  of 
midwives  instead  of  doctors,  these  factors 
should  be  weighed  in  planning  the  com- 
munity hospital). 

Five  Beds  for  Each  Thousand  of  Population 

The  familiar  rule  of  thumb  which  pro- 
■  vides  five  hospital  beds  for  general  hospital 
purposes  for  each  one  thousand  of  the 
population  is  satisfactory  as  a  point  of  de- 
parture. The  figure  named,  however,  as- 
sumes that  mental  cases  and  cases  of 
chronic  pulmonary  tuberculosis  are  other- 
wise cared  for,  as  in  state  institutions,  and 
that  cases  of  contagious  disease  are  already 
provided  for.  A  careful  and  expert  local 
survey  should  precede  the  preparation  of 
building   plans    for   any   community. 

A  scheme  of  clinical  organization  should 
be  worked  out  in  advance.  Wherever 
possible,  a  school  of  nursing  should  be  made 
an  integral  part  of  the  hospital  organiza^ 
tion;  in  the  case  of  very  small  hospitals 
this  will  necessitate  affiliation  with  other 
hospitals.  The  basic  clinical  departments 
in  a  general  hospital  are  those  of  medicine, 
surgery,  pediatrics,  and  obstetrics,  but 
specialism  has  nowadays  become  so  vital 
a  part  of  medical  practise  that  even  in  small 
hospitals  consideration  must  be  given  to 
the  diseases  of  women,  to  diseases  of  the 
eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat,  and  to  ortho- 
pedics, urology,  venereal  diseases,  derma- 
tology, neurology,  and  psychiatry.  In 
smaller  communities  all  of  the  "specialties" 
may  not  be  represented  by  competent  men 
among  the  local  practitioners,  and  in  the 
absence  of  a  qualified  chief,  little  would  be 
gained  by  setting  up  a  clinical  department 
on  paper,  for  it  is  men  rather  than  space 
and  technical  equipment  that  determine  the 
fruitfulness  of  a  medical  institution. 

Both  the  immediate  building  program 
and  the  future  expansion  of  the  hospital 
must  be  considered.  Clinical  expansion  may 
be  anticipated  along  two  lines:  in  the  case 
of  a  hospital  in  which  the  various  clinical 
specialties  are  originally  either  unrepre- 
sented or  incompletely  represented,  the  sub- 
sequent introduction  of  additional  depart- 
ments may  be  taken  for  granted;  while  in 
the  case  of  a  hospital  which  is  completely 
organized  at  the  outset,  the  probability  of 
growth  of  the  original  clinical  divisions 
must  be  reckoned  with.  Just  now  the  de- 
mand for  maternity  beds  is  increasing 
throughout  the  country  more  rapidly  than 
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the  demand  for  hospital  beds  of  any  other 
kind;  recent  statistics  show  that  13  per 
cent  of  all  of  the  children  born  in  the  United 
States  are  born  in  hospitals,  but  in  certain 
communities  the  utilization  of  hospitals  rises 
to  40  per  cent  of  all  cases.  This  brings  up 
the  problem  of  producing  a  flexible  plan — a 
hospital  so  planned  that  it  may  be  enlarged 
easily  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  so  that  some, 
at  least,  of  the  space  which  is  assigned  to 
the  various  clinical  divisions  may  be  inter- 
changed at  will. 

For  the  purpose  of  stimulating  the  build- 
ing of  small  hospitals  of  an  efficient  char- 
acter, The  Modern  Hospital  recently  insti- 
tuted a  competition  among  architects.  Offi- 
cials of  small  cities  and  towns  may  derive 
benefit  from  a  study  of  the  program  which 
was  prepared  by  the  present  writer  and 
others  for  the  guidance  of  the  competing 
architects.      The   program    follows: 

PROGRAM    OF    A    HOSPITAL    OF    NOT    LESS 

THAN    THIRTY    OR    MORE    THAN 

FORTY  BEDS 

Single  and  double   rooms 16   to   20  beds* 

Women  s    ward 4,    5    or    6    beds 

Mens  ward... 4,   5   or   6   beds 

Maternity  ward 1   or  2   2-bed  or  1   4-bed 

Children  s    ward    1    4-bed 

At   least   two    1-bed    rooms    accessible   to   the   wards 
for   recovery    and   segregation. 
Charting  space 
Medicine   closet   and    sink 
Pantry 
Utility  room 
Linen  closets 
Janitor's   closet 
Supply  closet 
\''erandas 
Sterilizing  room 
Doctors'  scrub-up  room 

Doctors'    dressing   room    with    lockers   and    toilet 
Nurses'    dressing   room   with   lockers   and   toilet 
Nurses'   workroom 
Anesthesia   room 


This  program  was  designed  for  a  typical  small 
voluntary  hospital;  in  a  municipal  hospital  the  pro- 
portion of  single  rooms  would  be  much  less. 


Minor  operating  room  planned  to  serve  as  an  emer- 
gency or  delivery   room 

Accident   receiving  and  surgical   dressing  room 

Birth  room 

Nursery 

X-ray  room 

Clinical    laboratory 

Drug   room 

Waiting   room    for   out-patients 

Treatment    room    for    out-patients 

Clinical    record    room 

Office 

Reception  room 

Visiting   doctors'    consultation    room 

Locker  and  dressing-room  with  bath  for  non-resident 
nurses 

Kitchen,  including  facilities  for  the  preparation  of 
special   diets 

2    bedrooms   for   male   help,    with    bathroom 

2    bedrooms   for    female    help   with   bathroom 

Boiler   room  and   coal-bin 

Small   isolation   cottage 

Cold    storage    room 

Storage  for  groceries 

Officers'   dining-room 

Nurses'    dining-room 

Help's    dining-room 

Resident  physician's   bedroom   and   bath 

Superintendent's   bedroom   and   bath 

Laundry 

Clean   linen    room 

Storage   room    for   miscellaneous    supplies 

Lavatories   and    toilets   as   required 


The  Question  of  Cost 

City  officials  and  taxpayers  are  interested 
in  the  question  of  cost.  A  40-bed  hospital 
recently  built  on  the  lines  of  the  above  pro- 
gram was  found  to  contain  397,000  cubic 
feet,  including  accommodations  for  nurses. 
As  to  the  cost  of  fire-proof  construction, 
recent  estimates  vary  all  the  way  from  -46 
cents  and  48  cents  to  60,  70,  and  even  80 
cents  per  cubic  foot.  These  figures  cover 
fire-proof  construction  and  the  best  type  of 
sanitary  interior  finish.  If  funds  are  lim- 
ited, the  substitution  of  semi-fire-proof  or 
non-fire-proof  construction  might  be  con- 
sidered, hut  only  in  case  it  is  possible  to 
place  all  of  the  patients  on  the  ground  floor. 
The  temptation  to  resort  to  cheaper  types  of 
construction   is   particularly   strong  at  the 
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THE  HOSPITAL  DESIGN,  BY  BUTLER  AND  RODMAN  OF  NEW  YORK,  WHICH  WON  FIRST  PRIZE 
IN  THE  MODERN  HOSPITAL'S  $1,000  INTERNATIONAL  ARCHITECTURAL  COMPETITION 
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THE  SECOND  PRIZE-WINNING  DESIGN,  BY  JOHN  J.  ROTH,  OF  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


moment,  in  view  of  the  abnormal  cost  of 
building  construction. 

A  hospital  bond  issue  would  have  to 
cover  the  cost  of  the  site,  architects'  fees, 
and  movable  equipment.  An  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  movable  equipment  cannot  safely 
be  made  in  general  terms,  although  the 
formula  of  one  dollar  of  equipment  to  ten 
dollars  of  hospital  building  is  sometimes 
given  and  may,  with  reserve,  be  used  as  a 
guide.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the 
mistake  be  made  of  reckoning  the  cost  of 
hospital  construction  in  terms  of  the  cost 
of  schoolhouses ;  cities  which  have  for- 
mulated a  financial  program  on  this  basis 
have  subsequently  been  sadly  disillusioned. 


It  would  be  impossible  to  analyze  the 
cost  of  hospital  maintenance  or  to  enter 
into  the  details  of  administration  without 
unduly  prolonging  this  article.  In  conclu- 
sion, let  me  only  say  that  if  a  municipal 
hospital  is  designed  and  conducted  for  the 
care  of  all  social  classes,  it  will  be  partially, 
and  may  be  largely,  self-supporting.  Prob- 
ably no  city  in  America  is  unwilling  to  con- 
tribute something  toward  the  medical  and 
nursing  care  of  its  sick  poor. 

Reprints  of  the  complete  article  on  the  five  prize- 
winning  plans  are  not  available,  but  anyone  interested 
can  obtain  them  in  the  May  issue  of  The  Modern 
Hospital  (of  Chicago,  111.)  for  35  cents.  Succeeding 
issues  of  the  magazine  contain  reproductions  of  other 
plans  submitted  in  the  contest.  These  are  reproduced 
with    criticisms    for    their    educational    value. 


Institute  of  Govemment  and  Politics  to  Be  Conducted  at  Columbia 
University  by  National  League  of  Women  Voters 


A  SCHOOL  open  to  any  person  who  wishes 
to  attend,  and  who  pays  the  fee  of  $22 
charged  by  Columbia  University,  will  be 
conducted  July  16  to  27  by  the  National  League 
of  Women  Voters.  This  Institute  of  Govern- 
ment and  Politics  will  have  courses  in  General 
Problems  in  Popular  Government,  Efficient  Law 
Making,  City  Government,  the  Merit  System 
and  the  Budget  as  Aids  to  Efficient  Govern- 
ment, and  Popularizing  the  Teaching  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  faculty  will  include  the  following  well- 
known  specialists: 


Professor  T.  R.  Powell,  Columbia  Iniversity;  Harold 
W.  Dodds,  Secretary,  National  Municipal  League; 
Professor  Arthur  Macmahon,  Columbia  University; 
Raymond  Moley,  Director,  The  Cleveland  Founda- 
tion; Professor  Lindsay  Rogers,  Columbia  University; 
Walter  J.  Millard,  Field  Representative,  Proportional 
Representation  League;  Professor  A.  R.  Hatton, 
Western  Reserve  University;  Dr.  E.  D.  Graper,  Co- 
lumbia University;  Dr.  Luther  Gulick,  Director,  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Public  Administration;  W.  E. 
Mosher,  National  Institute  of  Public  Administra- 
tion. 

Additional  information  can  be  secured  from 
the  Department  of  Citizenship  Schools,  Na- 
tional League  of  Women  Voters,  532  Seven- 
teenth Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Town  Forests  in  Massachusetts 


BY  a  vote  at  its  recent  annual  town  meeting 
to  set  aside  a  70-acre  park  as  a  town  for- 
est. Great  Barrington,  Mass.,  became  the 
nineteenth  municipality  in  that  state  to  establish 
such  a  reservation.  Forty  other  towns  in  the 
state  now  have  committees  working  on  similar 
plans,  from  which  action  is  almost  certain  to 


result,  as  the  movement  is  making  great  head- 
way under  the  encouragement  offered  by  the 
State  Deparment  of  Conservation  and  the 
Massachusetts  Forestry  Association.  The  lat- 
ter body  has  offered  to  plant  5,000  trees  free 
of  charge  for  any  town  which  will  establish 
a  town  forest  of  100  acres  or  more. 
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THE  FOSTORIA,   OHIO,  HIGH  SCHOOL  BAND,  WINNER  OF  THE  $1,000  HIGH   SCHOOL  PRIZE 
IN  THE  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  BAND  TOURNAMENT 


School  Bands  Hold  Big  National 
Tournament 


By  Patrick  Henry 


Secretary,  School  Band  Contest  Committee  of  America 


HUNDREDS  of  thousands  gathered 
along  Chicago's  lake  front  the  week 
of  June  4  to  listen  to  what  was  con- 
sidered the  greatest  school  band  tournament, 
national  in  character,  ever  heldi  in  the 
United  States..  It  was  a  "City  of  Toots" 
for  a  week,  and  the  boy  musicians  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  tooted  themselves  into 
the  hearts  of  Chicago's  populace.  There 
was  music  in  the  air  from 
the  Sunday  preceding  the 
tournament,  when  the 
first  bands  started  to  ar- 
rive, until  the  last  of  the 
juvenile  musicians  left 
for  their  homes  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday.  The 
contest  was  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Music 
Industries  Chamber  of 
Commerce  during  the  pe- 
riod of  its  convention  at 
the  Drake  Hotel. 

The  keys  of  the  city 
were  turned  over  to  the 
boys,  who  camped  out  on 
the  city's  $5,000,000  Mu- 
nicipal Pier,  a  mile  out  in 


Lake  Michigan.  It  was  a  real  camping 
party.  The  camp  was  called  "Camp  Dever," 
named  after  Chicago's  Mayor,  and  the  boys 
were  under  the  protection  and  discipline  of 
the  R.  O.  T.  C.  officers,  in  charge  of  Major 
F.  L.  Beals,  supervisor  of  physical  educa- 
tion in  Chicago  High  Schools.  Everything 
possible  was  done  for  the  care,  protection 
and  entertainment  of  the  young  musicians. 


THE    JOLIET,    ILL. 
THE  $1,000 


,    ELEMENTARY    SCHOOL    BAND,    WINNER    OF 
PRIZE  FOR  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  BANDS 
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They  slept  and  ate  on  the  pier,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Oklahoma  City  band,  which 
traveled  here  in  a  private  Pullman  and 
used  it  as  their  hotel  while  in  the  city.  The 
boys  and  the  girls — for  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  girls  in  several  of  the  bands — were 
taken  to  tplaces  of  amusement,  theaters 
and  ball  parks,  and  they  gave  concerts  in 
churches,  on  the  pier,  and  at  the  music 
trades  convention. 

Captain  W.  H.  Santelmann,  leader  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  band,  was 
chief  judge  of  the  tournament.  The  con- 
test was  staged  in  a  specially  constructed 
band-stand  in  Grant  Park,  opposite  the 
Congress  Hotel,  with  Captain  Santelmann 
in  an  adjoining  stand  making  notes.  The 
juvenile  musicians  were  judged  on  four 
points — tone  quality,  expression,  intona- 
tion, precision — making  a  total  of  forty 
possible  points,  ten  points  for  each  subject. 
After  each  band  had  finished,  the  ratings 
were  placed  in  a  sealed  envelope,  which  was 
not  opened  until  the  close  of  the  tournament. 

The  great  spectacular  climax  of  the 
tournament  came  on  Thursday,  the  final 
day  of  the  contest,  when  all  the  competing 
bands  assembled  in  Grant  Park  before  one 
of  the  largest  crowds  which  ever  gathered 
on  the  lake  front.  Traffic  on  Michigan 
Avenue  was  suspended  and  the  Boulevard 
was  turned  over  to  the  boy  musicians  for 
their  parade.  Band  after  band  fell  into 
line  and  marched  up  the  great  boulevard 
from  the  Congress  Hotel  to  the  Wrigley 
Building,  and  then  countermarched  to  Grant 
Park,  where  Captain  Santelmann  an- 
nounced the  victors.  The  boy  musicians 
were  then  lined  up  for  a  massed  concert  of 
all  the  competing  bands,  and  the  leader  of 
the  victorious  High  School  band,  J.  W. 
Wainwright,  of  Fostoria,  Ohio,  was  given 
the  honor  of  leading  the  massed  bands  in 
the  first  of  the  pieces — "National  Emblem." 
The  boys  of  the  Fostoria  band  then  carried 
their    leader    on    their    shoulders    around 


Grant   Park   as  the  huge  throng  cheered. 

The  competition  was  very  keen  and  the 
markings  of  the  leaders  very  close.  Fos- 
toria's  rating,  which  won  the  major  prize 
of  $i,ooo  in  the  high  school  class,  was  34. 
Harrison  Tech.,  of  Chicago,  won  the  sec- 
ond prize  of  $500  with  a  rating  of  32; 
Council  Bluffs,  la.,  third,  $300,  with  31; 
and  Hyde  Park,  of  Chicago,  fourth,  $200 
with  30.  The  next  ten  on  the  list  were  so 
close  that  it  was  decided  to  give  them 
special  prizes  of  $100  each.  They  were 
East  Chicago,  Ind. ;  Richland  Center,  Wis.; 
Newcastle,  Pa.;  Paw  Paw,  Mich.;  Pitts- 
burgh, Emerson  band;  Gary,  Ind.;  Evans- 
ville,  Ind.;  Cedar  Rapids,  la.;  Louisvifle, 
Ky.;  and  Rockford,  111. 

The  awards  to  the  grammar  schools  were 
as  follows:  Joliet,  first,  $1,000,  with  a 
rating  of  29;  Harvey,  111.,  second,  $500, 
with  24;  Gary,  Ind.,  third,  $300,  with  23; 
Glenwood  Manual  Training  School,  fourth, 
$200,  with   18. 

So  great  was  the  success  that  it  has  been 
decided  to  make  the  national  school  band 
tournament  an  annual  affair.  The  1924 
tournament  will  be  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  School  Band  Contest  Com- 
mittee of  America,  a  division  of  the  Na- 
tional Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of 
Music.  Many  of  the  school  bands  throughout 
the  country  already  are  making  plans  to 
give  concerts  and  other  entertainments  to 
raise  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
trip  to  the  tournament  next  year.  Rotary 
clubs,  Kiwanis  clubs.  Lions  clubs  and 
Chambers  of  Commerce  also  are  being  in- 
terested. Because  of  the  lack  of  funds, 
many  bands  which  entered  the  tournament 
just  closed  were  unable  to  come  to  Chicago. 
Announcement  will  be  made  later  by  the 
School  Band  Contest  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica as  to  the  date  and  detailed  plans  for  the 
second  tournament.  Permanent  headquar- 
ters have  been  opened  in  the  Garrick  The- 
ater  Building,   Chicago. 


"In  this  country  we  do  not  seem  to  find  any  serious  trouble  discovering  factory  sites 
and  penitentiary  sites.  Why  not  more  forethought  and  timely  planning,  as  we  build  our 
communities  or  enlarge  them,  for  municipal  playgrounds  and  municipal  golf  courses?  The 
public  will  gladly  make  use  of  play  facilities  and  play  leadership  if  they  are  made  available." 
— From  "Now  When  I  Was  a  Boy,"  by  Gustavus  T.  Kirby,  Better  Times  Syndicate  Service. 
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The  Subgrade  and  Its  Design 

Abstracted  from  the  Progress  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  American  Road 

Builders'  Association  on  Subgrade  and  Its  Relation 

to  Road  Surfacing  and  Traffic 


WHILE  road  surfaces,  because  of  their 
characteristics,  are  divided  into 
standard  groups,  subgrade  condi- 
tions are  so  variable  and  characteristics  so 
numerous  that  little  has  been  done  to  group 
or  standardize  subgrade  designs,  other  than 
to  outline  a  few  methods  of  treatment,  all 
leading  in  the  direction  of  Stabilizing  and 
increasing  the  bearing  power  of  the  sub- 
grade  material.  It  is  impractical  at  this 
time,  on  account  of  the  variety  of  condi- 
tions, to  specify  details  of  subgrade  con- 
struction, yet  a  few  facts  in  connection 
with  subgrade  de- 
sign may  be  con- 
clusively stated,  viz. : 

1.  The  bearing 
power  of  nearly  all 
soils  is  increased 
when  the  moisture 
content  is  decreased. 

2.  The  bearing 
power  is  affected 
by  moisture  in  some 
soils  more  than  in 
others. 

Therefore,  the 
first  two  principles 
in  the  design  of 
subgrades     are     the 

regulation  or  exclusion  of  water  and  the 
selection  of  a  subgrade  soil  or  material 
that  has  the  highest  bearing  power  and  is 
least  affected  by  moisture. 

Subgrade  design  has  for  a  long  time  been 
masking  under  the  name  of  drainage,  and 
in  many  instances  the  installation  of  pipe 
underdrains  'lias  been  considered  a  cure- 
all,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  the  sub- 
grade  was  a  drainable  soil  or  material  that 
would  be  bettered  by  the  installation  of 
such   drain   pipes. 

The  bearing  power  of  practically  all  soils 
is  affected  by  moisture,  so  that  in  designing 
a  subgrade  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  the 
material  that  is  least  affected  by  moisture 
is  used.  Some  soils  expand  greatly  on  tak- 
ing up  water,  and  shrink  up  when  the  water 


Road  Building  a  Science 

Road  building  is  now  reaching  its 
rightful  place  in  scientific  development, 
where  the  design  and  construction  of 
the  subgrade  and  foundation  are  com- 
manding nearly  as  much  attention  as 
the  design  and  construction  of  the  sur- 
face. Considerable  economic  waste  has 
been  caused  by  trying  to  correct  sub- 
gfrade  weaknesses  by  strengthening  the 
road  surface.  This  method  has  proved 
so  conclusively  wrong  that  much  ex- 
perimentation and  serious  study  has 
been  and  is  being  given  to  the  design 
and  construction  of  a  proper  subgrade. 


dries  out.  This  effect  of  water  proves  the 
soil  to  be  unstable  and  unsuitable  for  sub- 
grades.  Generally  speaking,  the  coarser 
the  material  up  to  a  certain  size  practical 
for  working,  the  less  capillary  saturation 
and  the  greater  the  bearing  power.  The 
only  exception  to  this  statement  is  cinders. 
Experiments  have  shown  that  a  layer  of 
coarse  material,  such  as  sand  or  gravel, 
when  placed  over  clay,  retards  the  capillary 
water  from  rising  to  the  top  of  the  sub- 
grade,  or  in  the  case  of  soil  roads,  to  the 
top  of  the  surface.  From  which  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  value 
of  design  of  the 
subgrade  not  only 
depends  on  the  regu- 
lation of  moisture, 
but  the  proper  se- 
lection of  the  sub- 
grade  material  as 
well. 

Any  system  of 
drainage  that  will 
prevent  water  from 
finding  its  way  to 
the  subgrade  will 
also  serve  as  a 
means  of  freeing 
the  subgrade  of  the 
water  that  does  by  chance  find  its  way  to 
the  subgrade.  Generally  this  is  found  in 
the  selection  of  subgrade  material  and  a 
combination  of  ditches  and  underdrains. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  ditches  are 
only  of  a  sufficient  depth  to  lower  the  water- 
table  and  are  located  far  enough  from  the 
traveled  way  to  interpose  no  hazard  to 
traffic. 

If  side  or  longitudinal  ditches  are  de- 
signed properly,  it  seldom  happens  that 
longitudinal  pipe  underdrains  are  necessary, 
for  the  open  side  ditch  will  perform  all 
the  drainage  functions  of  such  drains. 

Pipe  Underdrains 

Oftentimes  these  longitudinal  pipe  under- 
drains are  constructed  beneath  the  roadway 
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surface,  but   it   is  better  to   construct  the* 
pipe  drain  outside,  for  then  it  can  be  re-1 
paired,  if  necessary,  without  disturbing  the  ] 
road  surface.     Should  pools  of  water  accu- 
mulate because  of  the  sagging  of  drain  pipe 
line  or  should  it  become  clogged,  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  subgrade  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity would  be  greatly  reduced.     This  condi- 
tion occurring  in  a  pipe  line  placed  under 
the  road  surface  would  reduce  the  support- 
ing value  of  the  subgrade  to  the  surface 
slab.  :  1=,  ^^f^T^ 

Lateral  pipe  drains  placed  at  angles  with 
the  longitudinal  ditch  or  pipe  drain  are 
sometimes  necessary  to  take  care  of 
springs,  saturated  soil  or  other  sources  of 
water.  The  number  of  such  lateral  drains 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  drained; 
the  character  of  the  subgrade  material 
largely  controls  their  number  and  location. 
The  more  impervious  the  soil,  the  greater 
the  number  of  drains  necessary  to  drain  the 
subgrade. 

In  certain  soils,  pipe  underdrains  are 
practically  valueless,  as  the  rate  of  flow 
through  the  impervious  material  is  so  slow 
that  the  water  does  not  find  its  way  quickly 
to  the  pipe  and  thus  keeps  the  subgrade 
saturated  and  of  a  low  bearing  value.  In 
other  soils  through  which  water  will  be 
more  quickly  drained,  pipe  underdrains  are 
more  effective,  and  as  the  soil  becomes  more 
drainable  the  subgrade  becomes  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  use  of  underdrains,  but  the 
necessity  of  underdrains  becomes  less. 

In  impervious  soil,  pipe  underdrains  only 
the  soil  in  its  immediate  vicinity;  the  im- 
pervious soil  prevents  percolation  of  water 
ffom  the  under-surface  ot  the  roadway  to 
the  pipe.  Soil  underlying  the  surface  slab 
being  saturated,  its  bearing  value  is  conse- 
quently reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Most  typical  road  sections  carry  a  side 
ditch,  the  bottom  of  which  is  below  the  top 
of  the  subgrade.  This  ditch  is  sometimes 
replaced  by  a  drain,  but  in  either  event  the 
purpose  is  to  cut  off  or  intercept  any  water 
-  itoxa.  reaching  the  subgrade,  as  well  as  to 
act  as  a  drain  or  sewer  to  carry  off  the 
water.  The  side  ditch  also  serves  as  a  con- 
nection or  sewer  to  carry  off  any  water 
from  the  lateral  drains. 

Choice  Between  Open  Side  Ditches  and  Pipe 
Underdrains 

The  question  of  choosing  between  open 
side  ditches  and  pipe  underdrains  for  the 


[disposal  of  water  is  one  of  service  and  cost 
[combined.  It  is  both  difficult  and  costly  to 
[keep  the  open  ditches  free  from  obstruction 
of  ice  or  earth  slides  and  in  a  condition  to 
function  all  the  time.  Whether  it  is  more 
economical  to  install  pipe  drains  or  run  the 
risk  of  soaking  the  subgrade  and  greatly 
impfl,iring  the  road  improvement  is  a  prob- 
lem to  be  met  with  sound  judgment,  giving 
weight  to  the  value  of  constant  service  and 
cost  of  maintenance,  as  well  as  to  safety 
in  the  operation  of  traffic. 

Hard-surface  roads  practically  water- 
proof or  protect  from  rain  the  subgrade  be- 
low the  surface.  Selected  soil  roads  ap- 
proach this  condition,  though  in  a  lesser 
degree.  This  is  especially  true  if  the  water 
running  off  the  road  surface  over  the  shoul- 
der is  drained  away  from  the  subgrade 
toward  the  ditch.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
road  surface  and  side  ditches  protect  the 
subgrade  from  water  from  the  top  and  sides, 
but  it  is  not  protected  from  capillary  mois- 
ture from  the  bottom,  which  in  many  soils 
exists  in  quantities  sufficient  to  greatly  de- 
crease their  bearing  power  and  thus  weaken 
the  subgrade.  It  is  very  difficult  to  cope 
with  the  water  rising  by  capillarity,  and 
many  times  this  causes  failure  of  the  road 
surface. 

Combating  Capillary  Water 

Underdrains  in  most  soils  will  relieve  the 
ground  of  free  water,  but  recent  research 
in  this  field  by  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion have  shown  conclusively  that  under- 
drains will  not  take  care  of  capillary  water. 
The  ditches  and  underdrains  may  be  de- 
signed to  adequately  cope  with  the  surface 
water  and  water  from  springs  and  other 
sources,  yet  capillary  water  may  be  pres- 
ent in  sufficient  quantity  to  decrease  the 
stability  of  the  subgrade  to  such  extent  that 
it  must  be  cared  for. 

Assuming  that  surface  water  may  be 
cared  for  by  ditches,  and  that  water  in  the 
subgrade  from  springs  and  other  sources 
may  be  relieved  by  underdrains  and  ditches, 
the  problem  of  caring  for  capillary  water 
still  remains.  The  most  satisfactory  Vay  to 
cut  off  capillary  water  is  to  introduce  a 
layer  of  material  of  low  capillary  value, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  material  through  which 
the  passage  of  the  capillary  water  will  be 
retarded.  This  can  often  be  accomplished 
by  selecting,  in  the  grading  of  the  road, 
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material  of  low  capillarity  and  using  it  for 
a  subgrade  on  which  will  rest  the  hard  sur- 
face or,  in  the  case  of  soil  roads,  that  por- 
tion used  by  traffic.  It  often  happens  that 
it  is  more  economical  to  borrow  material 
the  bearing  value  of  which  is  least  affected 
by  water,  for  the  subgrade,  and  it  some- 
times may  be  desirable  to  waste  materials 
from  cuts  and  borrow  satisfactory  material 
for  the  fills.  Too  much  stress  has  been  laid 
on  the  balancing  of  quantities,  and  too  little 
stress  has  been  laid  on  the  selecting  of 
material   entering  the   subgrade. 

In  establishing  the  grade  of  a  road  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  character  of  the 
various  materials  in  order  that  the  most 
suitable  material  may  be  selected  for  the 
subgrade.  Many  times  it  is  more  eco- 
nomical to  raise  the  grade  in  the  cuts  and 
take  advantage  of  the  better  material  near 
the  surface  and  borrow  material  of  high 
bearing  value  for  the  remainder  of  the 
embankment,  than  to  balance  the  quantities 
by  using  the  material  from  the  cuts  if  it  be 
of  low  bearing  power.     The  engineer  who 


attempts  to  balance  quantities,  disregarding 
the  quality  of  the  material  entering  the  sub- 
grade,  will  greatly  reduce  the  strength  and 
life  of  the  road  surface  and  its  value  to  the 
public. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  details  of  ideal 
design  of  subgrades  up  to  this  time  have 
entered  into  the  details  of  road  construc- 
tion, with  the  possible  exception  of  drains, 
or  where  by  chance  the  grading  of  the  road 
supplied  the  better  material.  There  are 
many  elementary  principles  that  have  been 
established  which  are  not  being  generally 
followed.  ~ 

It  is  difficult  to  measure  in  dollars  the 
value  of  a  properly  designed  subgrade,  for 
in  many  instances  the  surface  has  borne 
the  blame  for  failures  or  received  the  credit 
for  success  when  in  truth  the  subgrade 
was  responsible  for  the  condition  of  the 
highway.  It  can  be  safely  said  that  a  dollar 
spent  for  the  first  two  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  subgrade  design  will  return  big- 
ger dividends  than  money  spent  in  any 
other  place  in  road  construction. 


Garbage  and  Ash  Collection  Costs  in 

Dayton,  Ohio 


THE  following  figures  and  comparisons 
give  an  idea  of  the  work  of  the  Street 
Department  in  Dayton  in  the  collec- 
tion of  garbage  and  ashes  during  the  first 
two  months  of  this  year.  In  January,  1922, 
24  cars  were  shipped  to  the  reduction  plant 
and  55  tons,  or  the  equivalent  of  i  car,  sent 
to  the  workhouse  farm  for  the  feeding  of 
hogs.  In  February,  1922,  19  cars  were 
shipped  to  the  reduction  plant  and  55  tons 
to  the  workhouse  farm.  In  January,  1923, 
28  cars  were  shipped  to  the  reduction  plant 
and  55  tons  to  the  workhouse  farm.  In 
February,  1923,  24  cars  went  to  the  reduc- 
tion plant  and  95  tons  to  the  workhouse 
farm.  Therefore  9  cars  and  40  tons  more 
garbage  was  collected  during  the  months 
of  January  and  February  in  1923  than  in 
1922. 
Complaints  regarding  the  non-collection 


of  garbage  are  generally  due  to  the  fact  that 
garbage  is  not  kept  in  proper  receptacles 
or  is  placed  where  the  collectors  are  unable 
to  get  to  it,  such  as  in  locked  garages  or 
back  of  locked  gates.  The  householder  can 
insure  regular  collection  of  garbage  by  re- 
membering the  collection  dates  and  placing 
the  receptacles  at  a  convenient  place.  The 
following  figures  show  the  amount  of  ashes 
and  rubbish  collected  during  January  and 
February,  in  comparison  with  the  same 
months  of  1922  and  indicate  larger  collec- 
tions this  year  at  lesser  cost:  In  January, 
T922,  9,835  cubic  yards  were  collected  at 
a  cost  of  $4,946.50;  in  January,  1923,  10.- 
705  cubic  yards  at  a  cost  of  $4,685.00.  In 
February,  1922,  8,810  cubic  yards  were  col- 
lected at  a  cost  of  $4,595.40;  February. 
1923,  9,430  cubic  yards  at  a  cost  of 
$4,i73-95- 


ANTIOCH  THE  FIBST   LIGHTED   CITY 

Antioch,  in  the  fourth  century,  is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  city   to  make  any 
attempt   to   light   its   streets   at   night. — New    York  Sun  and  Globe. 
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The  Function  of  Alum  in  Water 
Purification 

By  W.  F.  Donohoe 


PURE  water  is  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  any  community.  Disease 
lurks  in  every  drop  of  polluted  water, 
and  the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  the 
methods  employed  to  purify  a  community's 
water-supply  is  measured  in  death-rate. 

The  danger  of  contagion  from  polluted 
water  is  well  known.  In  Europe,  Asia  and 
Africa  the  cholera  scourge,  with  its  mil- 
lions of  victims,  was  found  to  be  directly 
traceable  to  water  contamination.  In  the 
United  States,  instances  are  numerous  in 
which  the  infection  of  a  water-supply  by 
the  excreta  of  a  single  typhoid  patient  has 
spread  the  disease  over  an  entire  country- 
side. Epidemics  of  diarrhoea  and  typhoid 
are  frequent  results,  especially  in  thickly 
populated  regions,  of  failure  to  safeguard 
properly  the  community  water-supply. 

Some  method  of  water  purification  is 
necessary  wherever  a  community  derives  its 
water-supply  from  surface  waters.  In  some 
regions  where  the  watershed  is  exception- 
ally free  from  habitations  and  the  water 
from  suspended  matter,  filtration  through 
filter-beds  of  sand  ^nd  gravel  is  sufficient 
for  the  production  of  a  potable  water.  In 
many  sections,  however,  the  water  contains 
organisms  that  pass  freely  through  a  sand 
filter.  Sometimes,  too,  the  water  brings 
down  so  much  sediment  that  interference 
with  the  proper  working  of  the  filter  results. 
In  such  cases  and  where  the  watershed  is 
situated  in  a  thickly  peopled  region  and, 
consequently,  is  easily  subject  to  con- 
tamination, sand  filtration  must  be  supple- 
mented by  some  form  of  chemical  treat- 
ment. 

Alum  has  been  found  to  be  very  effective 
for  this  purpose.  The  use  of  alum  for  the 
purification  of  municipal  water-supplies  is 
no  new  development.  Alum  has  been  so 
used  for  twenty  centuries  and  has  long  been 
a  factor  in  the  water  purification  systems 
of  Europe.  In  the  United  States  alum  is 
commonly  used  wherever  high  turbidity 
makes  it  impossible  to  remove  the  elements 
of  pollution  by  other  methods. 

The  value  of  alum  as  a  purifying  agent 


lies  in  its  power  to  rapidly  precipitate  all 
suspended  and  semisoluble  matter  in  water. 
As  the  suspended  matter  has  strong  affinity 
for  the  organic  matter  which  causes  pollu- 
tion, bacterial  reduction  is  roughly  propor- 
tional to  the  reduction  in  turbidity.  The 
effectiveness  of  alum  for  purposes  of  water 
purification  may  be  judged  from  the  fact 
that  as  little  as  one  or  two  grains  of  alum 
per  gallon  of  water  is  sufficient  to  precipi- 
tate a  great  amount  of  sediment.  The 
amount  of  alum  required  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  suspended  matter  to  be  removed. 
While  some  waters  can  be  clarified  with  as 
little  as  0.6  grain  of  alum  per  gallon,  very 
turbid  water  like  that  of  the  Missouri  and 
Sacramento  Rivers  requires  6  to  lo  grains 
of  alum  per  gallon. 

The  primary  function  of  alum  is  clari- 
fication. Indirectly,  or  secondarily,  alum 
also  removes  some  bacteria,  for  many  of 
the  latter  cling  to  the  suspended  matter 
precipitated  by  the  alum.  Sometimes, 
where  the  water  cannot  otherwise  be  made 
fit  for  consumption,  other  chemicals  are 
used  in  connection  with  alum.  The  pur- 
pose, in  such  cases,  is  to  sterilize  the  water 
as  a  further  protection  against  bacteria. 
The  chemical  most  generally  used  with  alum 
in  this  process  is  chlorine.  Ozone,  potas- 
sium permanganate,  hydrogen  dioxide,  bro- 
mine and  calcium  dioxide  have  also  been 
used  with  varying  degrees  of  success. 

The  Advantages  of  Using  Alum 

Alum  not  only  brings  down  the  suspended 
impurities  more  thoroughly  than  is  possible 
with  any  other  method,  but  also  effects  a 
great  saving  in  time  over  the  English,  or 
slow-sand,  method  of  filtration.  The  prin- 
ciple of  that  system  is  to  allow  a  film  of 
bacteria  to  collect  on  the  surface  of  the 
sand  and  act  as  a  strainer  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  other  bacteria.  Two  acres  of 
slow-sand  filter  will  filter  6,000,000  gallons 
a  day.  With  the  mechanical  filtration 
method,  in  which  alum  is  employed,  it  is 
possible  to  satisfactorily  filter,  in  less  than 
one-tenth  of  an  acre,  over  14,000,000  gal- 
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Ions  a  day,  or  50  times  the  volume  possible 
with  the  slow-sand  system. 

The  dry  akim  is  mixed  with  water  in 
solution  tanks  to  form  a  4^  per  cent  solu- 
tion. This  passes  through  orifice  boxes 
equipped  with  devices  for  measuring  the 
flow,  and  is  forced  through  pipe  lines  into 
the  raw  water  before  the  latter  reaches 
the  sedimentation  basin. 

The  amount  of  alum  necessary  varies 
with  the  turbidity  of  the  water.  For 
turbidities  under  40  p.  p.  m.,  0.6  grain  of 
alum  per  gallon  has  been  found  sufficient 
for  proper  coagulation.    After  severe  rain- 


storms, when  the  turbidity  of  the  water  is 
naturally  higher,  it  is,  of  course,  necessary 
to  increase  the  proportion.  The  amount  of 
alum  to  be  used  must  be  determined  fre- 
quently and  exactly.  An  excess  leaves  un- 
combined  alum  in  the  water,  while  too  little 
fails  to  effect  proper  sedimentation. 

To  some,  the  use  of  chemicals  in  drink- 
ing water  is,  at  first,  distasteful.  It  must 
be  realized,  however,  that  fecal  matter  and 
the  germs  of  disease  present  in  untreated 
water  are  themselves  chemical  substances. 
Through  chemical  treatment  these  deadly 
organisms  are  removed. 


New  Paving  in  Manchester,,  N.  H. 

Methods,  Costs  and  Mixtures  Described 


DURING  1922,  17,641  lineal  feet,  or  3.4 
miles,  amounting  to  59,625  square 
yards,  of  paving  of  the  coarse-mix 
Topeka  type  pavement  was  laid  by  city 
forces  and  city  equipment  in  Manchester, 
N.  H.,  at  a  cost  of  $148,579.01,  or  an  aver- 
age cost  of  $2.48  per  square  yard.  In  addi- 
tion, a  foundation  for  a  new  pavement 
about  400  feet  in  length  was  completed  and 
treated  with  heavy  oil.  It  was  considered 
inadvisable  to  put  the  topping  on  this  sec- 
tion until  all  settlement  due  to  the  earlier 


construction  of  the  sewer  ended.  The  Man- 
chester Street  Railway 'Company  took  up 
and  relaid  some  3,000  square  yards  of  pave- 
ment, and  by  agreement  with  the  city  the 
old  block  was  transferred  by  the  street  rail- 
way to  such  points  as  the  cfty  designated. 
They  also  made  payment  for  the  breaking 
of  the  old  block,  on  account  of  its  removal, 
and  the  city  delivered  to  the  railroad  com- 
pany new  block  which  was  laid  by  the  rail- 
way company  without  any  cost  to  the  city 
other  than  the  cost  of  the  block.    The  com- 


CONSTRUCTING  NEW  ROADS  IN  MANCHESTER,  N.  H. 

At  left,  the  finished  topping  in  part,  the  base  ready  for  the  top.  Center,  finished  surface  before 
adding  a  little  cement  and  also  a  portion  of  the  surface  to  which  the  cement  has  been  added  in  the 
background.    At  right,   street  completed  about   one  year   ago,   showing  smooth   surface   and   excellent 

condition  of  roadway 
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pany  also  placed  the  concrete  foundation. 
This  improvement  results  in  a  benefit  to 
the  city  in  that  a  very  much  better  suf- 
facing  is  obtained  than  if  the  old  blocks 
had  been  used. 

Modified  Topeka  Pavement 

The  type  of  pavement  that  is  being  laid 
in  Manchester  is  somewhat  different  from 
the  ordinary  modified  Topeka  type  in  that  a 
greater  percentage  of  stone  measuring  from 
I  inch  to  j4-inch  is  used  in  the  mix.  Fre- 
quent analysis  of  the  mix  was  made  dur- 
ing the  working  season  to  see  that  the  pro- 
portions of  asphalt,  stone  and  sand  were 
proper  and  would  result  in  a  durable  wear- 
ing surface. 

Conditions  in  Manchester  are  ideal  for  a 
bitulithic  or  asphalt  concrete  type  of  pave- 
ment, because  of  the  character  of  the  sub- 
soil, which  is  generally  sandy,  and  also  be- 
cause of  the  good  surface  run-off. 

In  some  places  clay  has  been  found,  but 
where  encountered,  it  has  been  removed  to 
a  sufficient  depth  and  replaced  with  better 
draining  material.  The  gravel  base  con- 
sists of  screened  gravel  laid  to  a  depth  of 
6  to  8  inches,  according  to  the  importance 
of  the  street  being  paved.  This  was  thor- 
oughly rolled,  covered  with  a  coarse  sand 
or  screenings,  and  another  layer  of  crushed 
stone  or  mixed  crushed  stone  or  gravel 
was  added,  to  a  depth  of  2  inches.  This 
was  rolled  and  coarse  sand  or  screenings 
were  added  to  fill  the  voids.  Then  the  top- 
ping of  asphalt  mix  was  placed  and  rolled. 
There  is  no  question  whatsoever  that  the 
wearing  surface  of  this  pavement  will  out- 
live the  period  of  the  bond  issue,  namely, 
ten  years,  and  the  foundation  will  have  a 
very   much  longer  life,   so  that  when  the 


wearing  surface  gives  out,  a  new  surface 
can  be  added  at  nominal  cost. 

The  analysis  of  the  mix  used  for  the 
asphalt  top  shows  8  per  cent  of  asphalt  by 
weight,  and  stone  aggregate  of  the  follow- 
ing sizes: 

Passing                         Retained  on  Per  cent 

1  inch "4  -inch  screen    30.5 

'4-inch 10    per  cent    mesh 5.8 

10  mesh 40    per  cent    mesh 25.0 

40  mesh 80    per  cent    mesh 21.7 

80  mesh 100    per  cent    mesh 3.0 

100  mesh 200    per  cent    mesh 10.7 

200  mesh 3.3 

All  of  the  material  used  for  the  paving, 
with  the  exception  of  the  trap  rock  used 
in  the  mix,  and  the  asphalt,  was  delivered 
from  local  gravel-pits  or  sand-banks  located 
in  Manchester. 

The  low  cost  of  the  paving  per  square 
yard  was  due  to  the  continuity  of  the  work. 
Screened  gravel  was  obtained  in  the  quan- 
tity needed  at  any  time,  day  or  night,  from 
a  local  contractor.  Asphalt  and  trap  rock 
were  purchased  ahead  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties so  that  the  supply  at  the  city  yard  was 
never  exhausted.  Before  beginning  the 
season's  work  the  asphalt  plant  was  thor- 
oughly overhauled,  and  with  slight  repairs 
it  was  in  good  condition  for  this  season's 
work. 

We  are  indebted  to  E.  R.  Conant,  form- 
erly Surveyor  in  Charge  of  Street  Con- 
struction, Manchester,  under  the  Board  of 
Highway  Commissioners,  for  the  material 
above.  In  a  recent  letter  he  states  that  this 
mixture  has  been  successful  as,  after  two 
years  of  service  there  appears  to  be  no 
rolling  or  movement  and  the  density  is 
such  that  continuation  of  the  mixture  as 
noted  is  warranted.  Mr.  Conant  has  re- 
signed to  open  an  office  as  a  consulting 
engineer  in  Boston,  Mass. 


Suggested  Shower-Bath  Standards 


AT  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  Promoting  Hygiene 
and  Public  Baths,  the  following  sugges- 
tions were  submitted  by  the  Committee  on 
Shower-Bath  Standards,  consisting  of  August 
P.  Windolph  of  New  York,  chairman;  Robert 
F.  G.  Kelley  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  and  Arthur 
M.  Crane  of  Nutley,  N.  J. : 

SUGGESTED  SHOWER-BATH  STANDARDS 

1.  The  showers  and  dressing  compartments  should 
be    well   lifi;hted. 

2.  The  shower  and  dressing  compartments  should 
be  constructed  of  a  material  impervious  to  water, 
sanitary  and  easily  cleaned.  The  interior  surfaces 
of  compartments  should  present  a  perfectly  smooth 
surface  with  as  few  cracks  and  crevices  as  possible, 
to  avoid   the  shelter   for  dirt  and  disease  germs. 

3.  The  floor  of  compartments  should  be  of  a  sani- 


tary  material   and   sloped  to   carry   ofT  the  water   used 
in   bath,    and   should   be   non-slipping. 

4.  There  should  be  an  ample  supply  of  hot  and 
cold    water    at   all   times. 

5.  All  pipes,  fittings  and  valves  .should  be  of  heavy 
and  durable  metal,  placed  .so  as  to  be  easily  accessible. 

6.  The  shower  head  should  be  self-cleansing  and 
so  constructed  that  the  water  consumption  may  be 
controlled,  and  placed  at  the  top  of  the  shower  com- 
partment  set   at   an   angle   of    45    degrees. 

7.  The  hot  and  cold  water  should  be  controlled 
cither  with  a  mixing  valve  so  designed  as  to  prevent 
back  water  pressure,  or  with  separate  valve  on  each 
hot  and  cold  water  line. 

The  Association  requests  comments  and 
criticisms  on  these  suggestions  before  the  next 
annual  meeting.  Chairman  Windolph's  address 
is  25  West  33d  Street,  New  York. 

The  Association's  Swimming  Pool  Standards 
are  still  in  force,  as  adopted  May  12,  1915. 
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The  Effect  of  Cold  Weather  on  Plant  Operation  Greatly  Reduced 

By   C.   M.   Niles 


THE  village  of  Oriskany,  N.  Y.,  re- 
cently completed  the  work  of  com- 
pletely housing  its  sewage  disposal 
plant,  consisting  of  two  Imhoff  tanks,  each 
28  feet  in  diameter,  grit  channels,  screen 
chamber  and  sludge  well. 

Several  conditions  prompted  this  un- 
usual procedure.  The  plant  stands  in  an 
exposed  position  on  the  Mohawk  River 
flats,  and  the  heavy  accumulation  of  snow 
and  ice  in  winter  damaged  the  brickwork 
and  wooden  baffles  of  the  Imhoff  tanks. 
Careless  people  threw  sticks  and  stones  into 
the  tanks,  which  interfered  with  the  with- 
drawal of  sludge  from  the  bottom.  At  one 
time  the  accumulation  of  rubbish  became 
so  great  that  the  tanks  had  to  be  pumped 
out  and  cleaned,  at  a  cost  of  $400.  There 
was  also  the  possibility  of  someone's  fall- 
ing into  the  unguarded  tanks,  with  un- 
pleasant and  perhaps  fatal  results. 

The  two  Imhoff  tanks  are  covered  by  a 
building  30  x  60  feet,  measuring  6  feet  from 
sill  to  plate.  The  8  x  8-inch  hemlock  sills 
rest  on  concrete  piers  set  10  feet  center  to 
center.  The  sills  are  anchored  to  the  piers 
by  ^-inch  bolts  embedded  in  the  concrete. 
The  building  i^  strongly  framed  of  hard 
pine,  with  upright  posts  at  5-foot  inter- 
vals. The  roof  is  strengthened  by  six 
trusses  built  up  of  2  x  6-inch  timber 
doubled.    The  building  is  sided  4  feet  high 


on  each  side  with  matched  spruce.  To 
provide  the  ventilation  necessary  for  the 
successful  operation  of  the  plant,  the  sides 
are  left  open  2  feet  below  the  eaves  and 
covered  with  ^-inch  '  mesh  galvanized 
wire  screen  stapled  to  the  plate  and 
to  a  3  X  4-inch  girt  below  the  opening. 
The  gable  ends  are  covered  solid.  The  roof 
boards  are  laid  tight  and  covered  with 
composition  roofing. 

A  wing  10  X  29  feet  covers  the  intake, 
comprising  the  grit  channels  and  screen 
chamber.  The  construction  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  main  building,  except  for  lighter 
timbering.  Three  doors  give  access  to  the 
building  at  convenient  points.  The  sludge 
well,  which  is  equipped  with  a  heavy-duty 
chain  pump  and  a  i^^-horse-power  gaso- 
line engine  for  pumping  sludge  to  the  fil- 
ter-bed, is  covered  by  a  separate  building 
10  X  12  feet  with  one  door  and  two  win- 
dows. 

The  cost  of  the  buildings  was  $1,300, 
which  will  soon  be  repaid  by  the  saving  on 
repairs  and  by  insurance  against  meddling 
and  accidents.  An  unexpected  advantage 
has  also  been  gained.  The  main  building 
with  its  ventilated  sides  keeps  the  raw  sew- 
age cool  as  it  flows  through  the  tanks  in 
summer,  and  this  eliminates  the  odor  pre- 
viously noticeaible  in  the  vicinity  during 
warm  weather. 


Yearly  Expenditure  per  Capita  for  Street  Lighting 

Local  conditions,  electric  rates,  the  area  of  the  city,  the  population,  and  many  other 
things  influence  the  expense  for  street  lighting.  For  the  whole  United  States  it  is  less  than 
75  cents.  There  are  a  few  cities  spending  over  $3,  the  highest  being  $4.81.  The  average 
for  the  50  best-lighted  cities  is  about  $2.05.  — A.    F.    Dickerson. 
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An  Answer  to  the  Garden  City 
Challenge 

By  Arthur  C.  Comey 

Fellow,  American  Society  of  Landscape  Architects 


THE  three  essentials  in  the  British 
garden  city  are  openness  of  com- 
munity development,  which  will  give 
ample  space  for  the  individual's  develop- 
ment ;  effective  barriers  to  continued  growth, 
so  that  there  may  not  be  big  masses  of 
population   on   comparatively    small   areas; 
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DIAGRAM    OF    A    LARGE    CITY-STATE    DEVELOPING    IN    STRIPS 
ALONG  CARDINAL  ARTERIAL  ROUTES 


and  physical  separation  of  communities.  It 
is  generally  agreed,  even  by  the  British 
champions  of  garden  cities,  that  common 
ownership  of  land,  which  might  be  difficult 
of  attainment  in  America,  is  not  essential 
to  a  garden  city. 

I  believe  that  the  British  idea  has  im- 
practical features  under 
either  British  or  Ameri- 
can conditions ;  that 
either  population  will 
pile  up  in  the  city,  bring- 
ing all  the  evils  of  con- 
gestion, or  that  the  bar- 
r  i  e  r  ,  agricultural  or 
otherwise,  will  be  broken 
down.  I  suggest  as  a 
substitute  the  kind  of 
plan  that  will  automatic- 
ally produce  the  very 
conditions  that  the  Bri- 
tish garden  city  aims  at. 
There  are  two  essentials 
to  this  plan:  separation 
of  communities,  as  in  the 
British  garden  city;  and 
the  development  of  the 
strip  idea  of  growth, 
controlled  by  the  city's 
planning  and  by  its  con- 
struction of  arterial 
routes. 

Because  of  the  pres-  i 
sure  for  great  cities  to 
grow  even  greater,  we 
must  locate  most  of  our 
ideally  planned  commu- 
nities near  and  as  parts 
of  them.  The  capital 
and  labor  are  there. 
However,  just  as  surely 
as  city  populations  are 
allowed  to  spread  over 
the  country  in  vast  ag- 
glomerations without  a 
plan,  and  without  ade- 
quate arterial  provision. 
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the  cities  will   eventually  lose  their   vigor 
and  perhaps  die  of  hardening  of  the  arteries. 

For  purposes  of  diagrammatic  presenta- 
tion of  the  scheme,  we  may  cover  the  United 
States  with  a  series  of  triangles.  At  each 
point  of  intersection  there  will  be  a  city 
with  its  tributary  region  of,  say,  an  area  of 
1,000  to  5000  square  miles,  comprising  a 
single  economic  unit,  a  city-state.  The  legs 
of  the  triangles  will  be  the  arterial  con- 
nections with  other  city-states.  As  each 
grows  large,  the  expansion  of  all  forms  of 
urban  life  will  be  carried  out  along  these 
arterial  connections.     (See  first  diagram.) 

The  artery  through  the  strip  will  carry 
all  forms  of  transportation  and  transit. 
There  will  be,  for  instance,  a  motor  high- 
way with  space  for  four 
or  more  lines  of  vehicles 
in  each  direction;  a  tran- 
sit line,  with  stations  well 
spaced;  and  paralleling 
these  the  steam  railroad 
line,  with  local  freight 
sidings.  There  will  be  no 
grade  crossings,  and  no 
occasion  to  go  over  or  un- 
der the  arterial  route  ex- 
cept at  intervals  of  a  half- 
mile  to  a  mile. 

The  commercial  center 
of  the  city-state  will  be  lo- 
cated somewhat  off  the 
principal  interstate  route, 
so  that  through  traffic  not 
destined  for,  or  originat- 
ing in,  the  city  will  by-pass 
it.  The  smaller,  satellite 
communities  will  be  radi- 
ally connected  by  means 
of  the  artery;  and  de- 
velopment, as  the  city 
grows  large,  will  be  solely 
along  these  radials,  be- 
cause they  atone  will 
carry  transit  lines  and 
other  means  of  transporta- 
tion. 

At  a  short  distance  on 
either  side  of  the  arterial 
strips  there  will  be  plenty 
of  cheap  land,  since  it  will 
be  relatively  inaccessible 
for  urban  purposes,  and 
this  will  be  used  for  all 
kinds  of   agriculture,   for 


parks  and  other  public  open  spaces,  and,  at 
a  greater  distance,  for  forest  preserves  and, 
where  topography  favors,  for  reservations 
of  wild  lands.  By  means  of  the  rapid  tran- 
sit on  the  radials,  it  will  be  easy  and  cheap 
to  get  out  to  a  girdle  parkway  of  great 
width,  which  may  be  planned  between  the 
city-states  and  will  lead  directly  to  the  wild 
park  in  the  open  country. 

In  the  suburban  communities  (see  second 
diagram),  apartment  house  areas  will  best 
be  located  near  the  commercial  center. 
More  and  more  open  residential  areas  will 
extend  out  from  the  local  center  along  the 
transverse  thoroughfares.  For  the  most 
part,  owing  to  the  lack  of  pressure  and  the 
ease  with  which  successive  local  centers  will 
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DIAGRAM  OF  A   SINGLE  COMMUNITY   ON   THE   STRIP 
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Start  Up,  this  residential  district  will  partake 
of  the  nature  of  the  typical  garden  suburb, 
with  as  much  land  about  each  house  as  the 
average  worker  really  wants,  instead  of  the 
tiny  strip,  or  nothing,  that  he  so  frequently 
must  be  satisfied  with  to-day  in  the  great 
city,  and  which  under  present  methods  of 
growth  must  become  more  universal  each 
year. 

The  strip  plan  will  have  the  great  ad- 
vantage over  the  garden  city  that  its  devel- 
opment will  be  automatically  controlled  by 
the  planning  and  construction  of  its  trans- 
portation facilities,  both  matters  that  may 
properly  be  directed  by  the  city  itself.  One 


of  the  difficulties  in  the  garden  city  is  to 
start  it;  and  it  will  be  equally  or  more  diffi- 
cult to  stop  it.  In  the  strip  plan  we  shall 
not  be  so  much  interested  in  stopping 
growth,  as  this  will  without  extra  effort 
spread  out  along  the  strips  to  successive 
new  communities.  The  starting  of  the  strip 
will  be  made  easy  because  the  industrial 
locations  are  near  the  only  lines  of  travel. 
Proportionately  few  new  cities  are  started, 
but  the  strip  system  can  be  applied  to  any 
large  city  with  success. 

Acknowledgment. — A  partial  report  of  an  address 
delivered  before  the  American  City  Planning  Institute. 
For  a  more  thorough  exposition  see  the  author's  "Re- 
gional Planning  Theory"  Cnotice  on  page  413  of  the 
April   issvie). 


Some  Sources  of  Dissatisfaction 


Do    Any    of    Them    Apply 
to  Your  City  Government? 


THE  bulletin  of  the  Public  Service  In- 
stitute of  a  large  city  recently  pub- 
lished the  following  list  of  reasons 
for  the  existence  of  waste  and  extravagance 
in  the  local  city  government.  The  list  and 
the  Institute's  comments  are  here  reprinted 
as  offering  thought-compelling  suggestions 
for  city  officials  in  other  municipalities 
where  a  modern  charter  or  up-to-date 
methods  of  accounting  and  administration 
have  not  yet  been  installed: 

Some  of  the  Reasons 

1.  Lack  of  comprehensive  financial  planning 

2.  Inadequate    and    antiquated    accounting 

3.  Overestimating    revenues,    either    wilfully 

or   from  lack  of  information 

4.  Underestimating   costs,   either   wilfully   or 

from  lack  of  information 

5.  Requests    of    departments    for    appropria- 

tions not  adequately  analyzed 

6.  Departments     permitted     to     exceed     ap- 

propriations 

7.  Failure  to  compare  details  of  expenditures 

from  year  to  year 

8.  Cost  accounts  not  kept 

9.  Unscientific  purchasing 

10.  Lack  of  comprehensive  planning  of  work 

and  improvements 

11.  Diffusion  and  confusion  of  authority 

12.  Diffusion   and   confusion    of   responsibility 

13.  Separate  offices  doing  similar  work 

14.  Too  many  separate  offices,  boards  and  de- 

partments 

15.  Antiquated  methods  used  in  some  depart- 

ments 

16.  Detailed  records  not  kept  of  work  done 

17.  Technical   men   not   selected   to   fill   tech' 

nical  positions 


18.  Competent    employees    have    no    assurance 

of  permanency  in  their  positions 

19.  The    spoils    system;    public    positions    not 

filled  by  merit 

20.  Absence   of   standards  of   hours   and  effi- 

ciency for  employees 

21.  Taking  advantage  of  the   fact  that  ineffi- 

cient service  does  not  totally  impair  the 
financial  solvency  of  a  government 

22.  Presuming  on  public  apathy  and  inability 

of  taxpayers  to  resist  increased  taxes 

23.  Tendency   to    be    extravagant    with    other 

people's  money 

24.  Ignoring  the  principle,  "A  public  office  is 

a  public  trust" 

The   Institute's   Comments 

No  one  department  or  office  suffers  from  all 
these  weaknesses,  and  no  one  of  the  reasons  ap- 
plies to  every  office  and  department.  However, 
somewhere  in  some  department,  board  or  office 
(usually  several)  each  of  these  applies.  Taken 
all  together,  they  explain  the  cost  of  govern- 
ment in ,  the  deficits,  the  source  of  mucli 

dissatisfaction,  and  the  demand  for  a  new 
charter  embodying  the  principles  of  good  or- 
ganization,   representation,    and    administration. 

All  of  these  sources  of  waste  can  be  elimi- 
nated— some  with  comparative  ease,  some  with 
difficulty.  Some  require  charter  change,  some 
merely  change  in  methods,  and  some  a  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  people. 

Underlying  all  is  the  necessity  for  facts — in- 
formation :  more  information  for  officials,  more 
information  for  civic  organizations,  and.  most 
im.portant  of  all,  more  information  for  the  tax- 
payers and  citizens.  When  all  citizens  have 
available  the  fads  about  governmental  affairs — 
lueihods,  costs,  results — the  probkms  li'ill  be  on 
u  fair  way  to  solution. 
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How  a  Community  Arts  Association 
Is  Raising  Architectural  Standards 

By   Edward   Sajous 


THE  rapidly  growing  city  of  Santa 
Barbara,  Calif.,  has  a  live  Community 
Arts  Association,  with  a  Drama 
Branch,  an  Orchestra  Branch,  and  a  Plans 
and  Planting  Committee. 

In  such  a  period  of  hurried  construction, 
which  has  accompanied  the  growth  of  many 
cities,  the  tendency  has  been  to  erect  cheap 


I 


^Fhe  roqebs  building  before  remodeling 

buildings  to  catch  the  demand  for  offices 
and  to  put  up  homes  which  are  built  to  sell 
and  satisfy  for  the  moment,  but  which  are 
lacking  both  in  architectural  beauty  and  in 
actual  utility:  In  Santa  Barbara,  however, 
the  Plans  and  Planting  Committee  of  the 
Community  Arts  Association  has  entered 
with  great  vigor  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
building  industry.  Its  aims  are  to  en- 
courage the  building  of  good  houses;  to 
maintain  high  architectural  standards;  to 
arouse  interest  in  beautiful  gardens  and  in 
the  planting  of  empty  spaces  with  flowers; 
and  to  advocate  municipal  legislation  con- 
trolling vacant  lots. 
Recently,  a  prize  was  offered  by  the  com- 


mittee to  the  local  business  house  which, 
in  altering  its  building,  would  conform 
most  closely  to  high  architectural  and 
esthetic  principles.  Among  the  buildings 
altered  during  the  past  season  was  that  of 
Rogers  &  Son,  a  furniture  company.  An 
effort  was  made  to  make  the  building  front 
beautiful,  and  after  inspection  of  several 
buildings,  the  committee,  composed  of  well- 
known  architects,  awarded  the  prize  and 
the  right  to  set  a  plaque  in  the  side  of  the 
doorway,  to  the  Rogers  firm. 


THE  BUILDING  AS  IT  NOW  APPEARS 

Lectures  by  architects  and  designers  are 
frequently  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Plans  and  Planting  Committee.  The 
Spanish  motif,  though  it  is  not  forced,  is 
encouraged  in  Santa  Barbara  as  that  most 
suitable  for  the  climate  and  topography. 
The  committee  is  willing  at  any  time  to 
confer  with  home  builders  and  to  give  ad- 
vice on  their  problems.  Recently  the  new 
Santa  Barbara  City  Hall,  soon  to  be  built, 
was  the  subject  of  the  committee's  advice 
and  help. 
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Adequate  Street  Lighting  a  Municipal 

Necessity 


By  F.  M.  Reast 


IN  any  locality,  be  it  the  largest  city  or 
the  smallest  crossroads  village,  there  is 
a  need  for  effective  street  lighting.  The 
growing  tendency  to  add  a  few  hours  of 
the  darkness  to  the  measure  of  man's  day, 
and  the  ever-increasing  use  of  the  automo- 
bile, have  made  it  essential  that  the 
illumination  of  our  streets  be  adequate  and 
effective,  if  the  safety  and  protection  of 
citizens  is  to  be  considered.  The  larger  a 
city,  the  greater  is  its  need  for  good  light- 
ing. An  increase  in  population  means  a 
corresponding  increase  in  both  vehicular 
and  foot  traffic,  a  greater  number  of  stores 
and  increased  transportation  facilities  to 
take  care  of  the  added  number,  and  the 
opening  of  new  streets  and  the  erection  of 
new  homes  to  house  them. 

This  means  that  additions  and  extensions 
to  the  street  lighting  system  will  be  re- 
quired within  the  area,  and  as  congestion 
increases,  higher  lighting  intensities  will  be 
needed  in  the  more  crowded  sections  of  the 
city. 

The  necessity  for  street  lighting  is,  of 
course,  admitted  by  everyone.  As  far  back 
as  the  Roman  era  the  advertising  value  of 


street  lighting  was  realized,  for  we  read 
that  in  those  early  days  lamps  were  placed 
at  the  entrances  to  baths,  theaters  and  other 
.public  buildings  in  the  city  of  Rome.  Later 
on,  we  read,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  streets  of  Paris  were  lighted  by  means 
of  candles  placed  in  "lanthorns"  and 
swung  by  means  of  cords  and  pulleys  above 
the  middle  of  the  street. 

This  shows  that  even  centuries  ago,  when 
people  as  a  rule  retired  early  and  the  auto- 
mobile was  undreamed  of,  the  economic 
value  of  street  lighting  was  realized.  Based 
on  present-day  standards,  the  cost  of  light- 
ing in  those  days  was  very  great,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  "system"  was  hardly  ex- 
pressible in  modern  lighting  terms. 

The  necessity  for  effective  street  lighting 
varies  in  almost  direct  proportion  to  the 
population  of  town  or  city.  With  an  in- 
crease in  population  we  find  a  correspona- 
ing  increase  of  traffic,  both  by  day  and  by 
night,  afoot  and  awheel.  To  assure  safety 
and  convenience  to  pedestrian  and  driver 
alike  is  a  municipal  obligation  that  no  com- 
munity should  shirk. 


DOUBLE-LANTEEN  STEEET  LIGHTING  STANDARDS    ON  MICHIGAN  AVENUE,   CHICAGO,   ILL. 
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I^H    The  Advantages   of   Well-designed   Street 
I^B  Lighting 

^^^  The  effective  lighting  of  our  streets  and 
highways  is  of  vital  importance  to  every 
member  of  the  community.  Besides  being 
a  convenience,  it  is  a  protective  agency  of 
far  greater  scope  than  a  police  force,  and 
of  course  costs  infinitely  less  to  maintain. 
Good  lighting  is  one  of  the  surest  indica- 
tions of  municipal  efficiency  and  can  be 
acquired  and  maintained  at  a  moderate  ex- 
ense.  The  interest  on  the  investment  in 
modern  street  lighting  system  is  returned 
nnually  in  the  form  of  increased  prop- 
rty  values  and  a  decrease  in  accidents  due 
street  traffic.  Good  street  lighting  cre- 
ates a  psychological  impression  of  thrift  and 
progress,  advances  civic  pride,  attracts 
favorable  publicity,  and  aids  in  the  promo- 
tion of  other  improvements.  It  assists  the 
police  and  fire  departments,  facilitates  the 
movement  of  congested  traffic,  and  discour- 
ages deeds  of  violence. 

The  stateipcnt  has  been  made  that  street 
accidents  do  not  "happen"  but  are  "caused." 
This  assertion  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  day  will  ever  come  when 
the  absent-mindedness  of  human  nature  will 
not  be  responsible  for  most  of  the  injuries 
received  on  the  streets  and  highways. 
Safety  engineers  attempt  to  classify  traffic 
accidents  as  preventable  or  non-prevent- 
able, depending  upon  whether  or  not  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  caution  was  observed  by 
the  victim  and  a  definite  respect  for  safety 


A  NIGHT  VIEW  SHOWING  THE  USE  OF  BROADWAY  POSTS  IN  DETROIT,  MICH. 


and  the  welfare  of  others  was  maintained 
by  the  responsible  authorities.  Next  to 
educating  the  public  to  an  observance  of 
safety  rules,  there  is  no  greater  respon- 
sibility resting  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
municipality  than  the  provision  for  ample 
street  lighting  to  make  safe  the  going  and 
coming  of  both  pedestrians  and  vehicles. 

Based  upon  data  secured  from  a  large 
number  of  cities  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
estimated  that  of  3,223  fatalities  which  oc- 
curred during  the  hours  of  darkness,  17.6 
per  cent  were  directly  attributed  to  lack  of 
sufficient  illumination — and  this  condition 
was  found  in  a  country  where  street  light- 
ing is  generally  of  a  very  high  order.  These 
figures  indicate  very  pointedly  the  condi- 
tions that  must  exist  in  localities  where 
effective  lighting  facilities  are  not  available. 

The  importance  of  a  locality  is  largely 
measured  by  its  street  lighting.  As  ship- 
ping naturally  gravitates  to  the  cities  with 
good  harbors,  so  the  populace  of  a  com- 
munity at  night  instinctively  turns  toward 
the  well-lighted  thoroughfare  or  to  amuse- 
ment places  where  the  magnetic  influence  of 
attractive  lighting  has  drawn  it. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  commercial 
possibilities  of  display  lighting  has  often 
meant  the  success  of  a  business  enterprise 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  a  failure. 
Many  instances  are  on  record  of  merchants 
whose  shops  were  located  on  streets  off^ 
the  beaten  path  of  trade  travel,  who,  by  a 
concerted  effort,  often  at  their  own  expense, 
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secured  for  their  immediate  locality  a  light- 
ing system  attractive  by  night  and  orna- 
mental by  day,  with  the  result  that  a  steady 
stream  of  business  was  diverted  from  the 
better-located  streets  to  their  doors. 

A  city's  street  lighting  is  the  best  baro- 
meter of  its  progressiveness,  its  civic  pride, 
and  its  general  desirability  as  a  place  in 
which  to  live  and  work.  Beautiful  street 
lighting  has  often  been  used  successfully 
to  attract  dwellers  to  new  residential  dis- 
tricts and  to  increase  the  convertibility  of 
real  estate  holdings. 

Incandescent  lamps  are  peculiarly  adapt- 
able for  this  class  of  service,  because  lamps 
of  the  same  current  rating,  but  of  widely 
different  wattage  and  candle-power,  have 
been  designed,  making  it  possible  to  operate 
a  wide  range  of  lamps  on  the  same  circuit. 
Westinghouse  lamps  of  the  6.6-ampere  series 
are  available  in  sizes  ranging  from  600 
to  6,000  lumens,  and  by  using  a  small  auto 
transformer  designed  for  that  purpose,  ad- 


vantage may  be  taken  of  the  10,000-,  15,- 
000-  and  25,000-lumen,  20-ampere  lamps  on 
a  6.6-ampere  series  circuit.  This  feature 
makes  it  possible  to  vary  the  intensity  of 
illumination  within  a  given  area  to  suit  re- 
quirements. City  streets  are  usually  graded 
for  illumination  purposes,  as  business  dis- 
tricts, main  residence  thoroughfares,  or 
boulevards,  and  side  streets,  or  outlying 
districts.  It  often  happens  that  for  the  sake 
of  convenience  and  economy,  it  is  desirable 
to  serve  more  than  one  of  these  classifica- 
tions on  the  same  series  circuit,  and  this 
is  commonly  done  by  series  lighting. 

Molding  public  opinion  in  favor  of  an 
improved  street  lighting  system  is  some- 
times a  d'fficult  task.  While  some  thought- 
ful individuals  may  realize  the  inadequacy 
of  their  illumination,  they  hesitate  to  take 
definite  action,  because  they  feel  that  pub- 
lic opinion  will  not  support  the  idea.  This 
condition  can  be  overcome  by  intelligent 
publicity. 


New  York  City  Searches  Diligently  for 

Water  Waste 


By  WiUiam  W.   Brush 

Deputy  Chief  Engineer,  Department  of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity,  New  York  City 


UNDERGROUND  water-waste  detec- 
tion has  been  of  unusual  value  in  the 
boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx,  New  York  City,  on  account  of  the 
rock  fill  existing  in  many  streets  in  these 
boroughs  and  because  of  the  abandoned 
services,  especially  in  the  borough  of  Man- 
hattan, resulting  from  the  destruction  of  old 
buildings  and  the  absence  of  surface  in- 
dications of  the  leaks  which  develop  under 
such  conditions.  In  the  boroughs  of  Brook- 
lyn, Queens  and  Richmond,  the  geological 
formation  is  such  that  leaks  usually  appear 
at  the  surface  in  the  vicinity  of  the  point 
of  leakage.  It  has  not  Seen  found  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  continuous  investigation 
work  to  detect  subsurface  leaks  in  these 
three  boroughs,  but  in  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  this  work  has  been  prosecuted  con- 
tinuously since  191 1,  when  a  special  organ- 
ization was  developed  which  has  been  under 
the  direction  of  Fred  B.  Nelson. 

In   the   latter    part   of    1919,   the   force, 
which    previously    had    consisted    of   three 


engineers,  two  engineering  assistants  and 
ten  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers,  was  in- 
creased by  adding  four  skilled  and  six  un- 
skilled laborers,  thus  making  it  possible  to 
utilize  four  gangs  continuously.  To  each 
gang  is  assigned  a  motor  truck.  When  a 
leak  is  reported,  the  complaint  is  turned 
over  to  the  local  distribution  repair  com- 
pany, and  if  the  foreman  of  that  company 
determines  that  the  leak  is  a  difficult  one 
to  locate,  he  refers  it  to  the  special  water- 
waste  force.  One  of  the  engineers  or  en- 
gineering assistants  makes  an  examination, 
which  frequently  includes  a  laboratory  test, 
to  determine  whether  the  water  is  ground 
water  or  city  supply.  If  it  is  probable  that 
the  leak  is  from  the  city  mains  or  a  house 
service,  soundings  are  made,  using  aqua- 
phones,  and  a  determination  of  water-level 
in  the  soil  is  noted  as  an  aid  in  determining 
the  probable  location  of  the  leak.  One  of 
the  gang  is  assigned  to  uncovering  the  main 
at  the  point  determined  as  being  the  prob- 
able location  of  the  leak.    Through  the  skill 
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acquired  in  the  location  of  leaks,  it  has 
been  found  possible  to  reduce  the  number 
of  openings  required  to  locate  hidden  leaks 
to  about  1-2/3,  whereas,  if  this  work  were 
to  be  performed  by  the  regular  repair  com- 
panies, many  openings  would  be  needed, 
judging  from  past  experience. 

Some  interesting  cases  of  leaks  located 
by  the  special  water-waste  force  are  noted 
below.  A  supply  of  clear  water  utilized  by 
one  of  the  prominent  hotels  as  spring  water 
for  a  period  of  from  ten  to  twelve  years, 
was  cut  off  through  the  location  and  repair 
of  joint  leaks  in  a  48-inch  water-main 
located  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  away  from 
the  hotel.  The  increased  demand  for  water 
through  the  meter  due  to  the  cutting  off  of 
the  "spring"  flow  represented  a  charge  of 
$5  per  day. 

A  fresh  water  spring  in  a  swamp  in  an 
outlying  district  which  had  been  patronized 
for  several  years  because  of  the  superior 


quality  of  the  water,  dried  up  when 
a  leak  was  repaired  in  a  water-main  run- 
ning through  this  swamp.  The  quantity  of 
water  being  discharged  through  this  leak 
represented  an  amount  sufficient  to  supply  a 
population  of  14,000  people. 

It  is  known  that  the  number  of  leaks  that 
exist  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  are  sufficient  to  fully  occupy  the 
time  of  the  force  now  assigned  to  this  work, 
and  a  record  of  the  cost  of  the  location  of 
the  leaks  and  the  stopping  of  the  flow  there- 
from shows  that  this  work  is  a  very  eco- 
nomical way  of  saving  water.  In  determin- 
ing the  cost  of  water  saved,  as  set  forth  in 
the  table  below,  it  has  been  assumed  that  in 
general,  if  the  leak  in  question  had  not 
been  located  by  the  special  force,  it  would 
have  continued  undetected  for  a  period 
averaging  two  years.  The  record  of  the 
work  performed  since  1911  to  the  end  of 
1921  is  as  follows: 


Year 
1911 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 

1919 

1920 

1921 


SAVINGS    THROUGH    WATER-WASTE    SURVEYS    IN     NEW    YORK    CITY 

Number  of  Amsunt  of 

Leaks  Leakage 

Located  Stopped 

Description                                                                  and  Repaired  M.  G.  D. 

Manhattan    water-front    17  3.B0 

General   waste  surveys 33  3.80 

General  waste  surveys 58  5.40 

General   waste  surveys 64  11,00 

General  waste  surveys 106  7.20 

General  waste  surveys 149  12.25 

General  waste  surveys 158  11.35 

General   waste  surveys  and   investigations  of  re- 
ported  leakage    150  11.26 

General   waste  surveys  and   investigations  of  re- 
ported leakage    173  9.35 

General   waste  surveys  and   investigations  of  re- 
ported  leakage 805  19.77 

General  waste  surveys  and  investigations  of  re- 
ported  leakage    312  16.27 


Cost* 

mTg. 

Saved 


$3.65 
3.24' 
2.52 
1.34 
1.15 

2.08 

8.19 

2.79 


•Cost  = 


Total  cost  of  work 
m.  g.  d.  saved   X    365   X   2. 


1,523 


111.15 


**Two  large  leaks  totaling  5.5  m.  g.  d.  excluded  in 
computing   cost. 


Park  Acreages  and  Park 

IN  reply  to  a  request  from  The  American 
City,  park  superintendents  in  107  cities, 
towns  and  villages,  widely  scattered  through- 
out the  United  States,  have  recently  furnished 
information  as  to  the  salaries  they  receive  and 
also  as  to  the  acreage  of  the  parks  in  their  re- 
spective muafcipalities.  From  these  statements 
the  following  table  has   been  compiled : 

Range  of  Cities       Acreage 

Population  Rejxjrting     Highest     Lowest  Average 

Over    100,000    9  2,400  100  1,210 

50,000-100,000  7     2,799     150     1,086 

25,000-  50,000  13      240      20       95 

10,000-  25,000  9      800       4      103 

5,000-10,000  19     2,300       2      152 

2.500-  5,000  15       40       2       17 

Less  than  2,500 24       40      1       13 

The  average  yearly  salary  of  park  superin- 
tendents in  cities  of  over  100,000  population, 
based  on  eight  reports  received,  is  $4,019.    The 


Superintendents'  Salaries 

highest  is  $9,000  and  the  lowest  $2,400.  In 
cities  with  populations  ranging  from  50,000  to 
100,000.  the  average  salary  based  on  six  reports 
received  is  %2,7t,2,;  the  highest,  $3,600,  and  the 
lowest,  $1,800.  In  eleven  cities  of  from  25,000 
to  50,000,  the  average  salary  is  $1,920,  the  high- 
est, $2,700,  and  the  lowest,  $800.  Four  reports 
of  salaries  were  received  from  cities  of  from 
10,000  to  25,000.  One  of -these  states  that  no 
salary  is  paid,  and  three  superintendents  are 
paid  $750,  $1,200  and  $1,080  respectively.  In 
cities  of  less  than  10,000  population,  a  large 
majority  report  that  their  work  as  park  super- 
intendent is  done  voluntarily,  and  the  others  are 
paid  only  nominal  amounts. 

In  two  instances,  park  superintendents  report 
that  in  addition  to  their  salary  they  are  pro- 
vided with  a  residence. 
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Day  and  Night  Storage  and  Parking 
of  Motor  Vehicles 


By  Hugh  E.  Young 

Engineer,  Chicago  Plan  Commission 


Resume  of  Present  Conditions  in  Business 

and   Residential   Districts   of 

American  Cities 

(i)  Traffic  conditions  in  our  cities  have 
made  it  necessary  to  regulate  the  time 
limit  for  parking  of  vehicles,  and  these 
regulations,  as  a  rule,  are  enforced. 

(2)  The  enforcement  of  the  parking 
time  limit  is  meeting  the  situation  fairly 
well  with  respect  to  the  public  convenience, 
but  the  majority  of  business  firms  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  conditions  resulting  there- 
from, and  the  automobile  owner  is  not  as 
a  rule  in  favor  of  the  parking  time  limit. 

(3)  Public  areas  have  not  been  made 
accessible  for  parking,  except  on  minor 
streets  and  occasionally  public  squares  and 
open  spaces.  For  such  parking  no  charge 
is  made,  except  in  a  few  instances,  where 
a  charge  of  10  to  25  cents  is  made. 

(4)  Public  garages  provide  day  stor- 
age in  the  central  business  districts,  but 
they  are  generally  used  to  capacity.  Vacant 
lots  are  used  as  a  rule,  and  special  build- 
ings are  no"w  coming  more  prominently 
into  use. 

(5)  The  parking  problem  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  in  the  residential  districts, 
as  a  majority  of  residential  streets  are 
wide  enough  and  there  is  sufficient  space  in 
private  and  public  garages. 

(6)  The  charges  made  for  storage  in 
public  buildings  privately  owned  are  too 
high  to  be  popular. 

(7)  Business  houses,  judging  by  senti- 
ment in  Chicago,  maintain  that  adequate 
parking  and  storage  facilities  should  be 
provided  before  the  cars  are  restricted  from 
parking  on  the  streets. 

(8)  The  parking  and  storage  problem, 
like  any  other  engineering  problem,  is 
largely  a  matter  of  cost. 

(9)  Plans  should  be  made  by  every  city 
for  daytime  car  storage  in  the  congested 
district  on  a  comprehensive  basis  and  in 
accordance  with  a  well-defined  and  eco- 
nomically sound  plan.  Provision  should  be 
exercised  so  that  haphazard  and  illogical 
locations  will  be  avoided. 


(10)  Parking  of  vehicles  on  streets  in 
the  central  business  district  is  unsound  eco- 
nomically, as  it  forces  commercial  vehicles 
to  unload  from  the  middle  of  the  street, 
obstructing  moving  traffic. 

(11)  Facilities  for  parking  and  storage 
in  most  cities  exist  as  circumstances  have 
made  them.  Some  cities  have  been  more 
favored  than  others  with  open  spaces, 
parks,  two-level  streets,  etc.  The  time  is 
at  hand  for  a  real  constructive  program  of 
providing  for  parking  and  storage  facilities. 

(12)  A  city  thoroughfare  is  not  a  park- 
ing or  storage  yard.  It  is  a  public  high- 
way. The  interests  and  convenience  of 
automobile  owners  must  give  way  to  pub- 
lic necessity.  The  parking  or  storing  of 
vehicles  on  any  street  when  they  interfere 
with  moving  traffic  should  not  be  tolerated. 

(13)  The  economic  loss  due  to  delay  to 
the  city's  commerce  caused  by  parking  and 
storage  of  vehicles  is  excessive.  In  Chi- 
cago it  is  estimated  to  be  $60,000,000  per 
year. 

(14)  Streets  should  be  designed  for  the 
traffic  they  are  to  carry,  both  with  re- 
spect to  the  type  of  construction  and  to  the 
capacity  for  moving  and  standing  vehicles. 

(15)  The  enforcement  of  the  "no  park- 
ing" ordinance  in  Chicago  has  proved  con- 
clusively that,  when  parking  is  prohibited, 
a  new  moving  line  is  actually  created  and 
not  a  single  commercial  vehicle  is  required 
to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  street  in  mak- 
ing deliveries.  Sixty  per  cent  of  deliveries 
in  the  central  business  district  of  Chicago 
are  made  by  way  of  the  front  of  the  build- 
ings. The  carrying  of  30  per  cent  of  these 
deliveries  across  the  roadway  to  the  curb 
past  the  "dead  line"  is  avoided. 

(16)  Parking  of  vehicles  on  streets  slows 
up  traffic. 

(17)  Vehicular  movements  resulting 
from  cars  "milling"  around  in  the  business 
district,  jockeying  for  position,  amounting 
to  30  per  cent  of  the  total  vehicular  move- 
ment, are  eliminated  by  the  no  parking 
rule. 
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(i8)  The  enforcement  of  the  no  park- 
ing rule  in  the  central  business  district 
will  upset  business  conditions  unless  cheap 
and  ample  storage  space  is  provided  with- 
in easy  access  to  automobile  users.  Sixty- 
seven  per  cent  of  the  automobiles  are  used 
for  business  purposes.  Statistics  show  that 
the  majority  of  owners  will  not  pay  a 
charge  of  50  cents  a  day  for  storage. 

Sugfi^estions  for  Improvement  of  Traffic  and 
Storage  Conditions 

(i)   Parking  should  be  prohibited  onym*!*^ 
streets  in  the  central  business  distric)/uf$^' 
less  there  is  ample  room  for  two  raovmg     ra, 
lines  of  traffic  between  the  street  can  tracks   *6ji 
and  the  curbs.  f       AS*  ass 


OU€S  TI0N5     R^LA  Tl  VE 

to  day   and   night 
storage:    or  parking 

OF   AUTOMOBILCS 


6   THE  tmOKiNC   OF  AUTOMOBILES 
OS   VOUR    BUSIN€SS  5T5  REGULKTED 
BV    TIME  LIMITS    rOR  SPECIf^lED 
DISTRICTS    OR    tREAS  '       


tKE    SUCH     TIUE     LIMITS    ENFORCED 


POINT  OF  l/irw  OF  GEfJEIfAL  PUB 
Lie  IE  KEEPING  STS  CLEAR  FOCI 
FREE     MOVEMENT  ^ 


POINT  OF  VIEW  OF  THE  BUSINESS 
riRM^  REFORE  WHOSE  DOORS  AUTO 
UOB/LES  ARE  PARKED  IE.  LEAVING 
ENOUGH  FREE  SPACE  FOR  CARE  OF 
ruSTOMERS  AND  FOR  THEIR  CWN 
DELIVERS     TRUCKS?      


J  POINT  OF  VIEM  OF  AUTO     OWNERS 
IE     MAKING  IT   PRACTICABLE  rORTHEM 
TO  USE  Their  CARS  AS  THEY  DESIRE  ? 


:   <:arages  provide    day 
'  business   districts  ' 
used  to  capkitv  ' 


:>    ARE    VACANT  LOTS    UTILIZED 


(2)  Limit  parking  to  30  minutes,  when 
it  can  be  permitted.  This  time  limit,  as 
compared  with  unlimited  parking,  will 
treble  the  number  of  vehicles  that  can  reach 
business  property — a  condition  obviously 
beneficial  to  both  business  men  and  auto- 
mobile owners. 

(3)  Provide  parking  space  in  the  central 
business  district  by  means  of  multiple  floor 
garages,  preferably  of  the  ramp  design, 
M^3i«i  ^Qther'  suitable   spaces  are  not  avail- 

'^^*    '  '  be   inadequate  to  meet 

Itiple-floor    private    ga- 

ly  owned  and  operated 

half -day  and  day  stor- 

^<XV' as^  'in^teas:>ilfimediately   outside  of  and 


H(M  mmi  WMC  iiMC 


,      1AVE      SPECIAL     BUILDINGS    BEEN   CeHC 

-  ED    FOR    DAY     STORAGE  IN   BUSINESS 

DISTRICTS' 


fc^rs-wts'-si! 


■p? 


5^ 


r^iOroHi 


■.r.n- 


HAVC   OTf^R    MCTHOOS    OT  PROVIDING 
QOy  STOfiAGe  IN  Business    DISTRICTS 

OCCN  cx:v/x:d.  as.  utiuzation   or 

m/TCR/ORS   or  BLOCKS  (BACf^     VARDS 
or  3C/Sm£:S5    GLOCAS'J 


n     APE    THE  PS     TIME  LIMITS 
f^G    »f  PES/O^NCE    DISTRICTS 


'  PARK 


are:    they    ENrORCED   ; 


e  i^E  ALL  RESIDENCE  STREETS  WIDE 
ENOUGH  TO  PERMIT  PiAPKETD  CARS  Bv 
BOTH  CURBS  AND  STILL  ALLOW  TRAf 
FIC    TO  MOVS:     rRE:ELY    •• 


F     a    THElPfE    ENOUGH  CARAGE  5RACC 
OR  PRIVATE    YARD   SPACE    EOR  THE 
NISHT    STORAGE  OT  C/iRS     OR  ARE 
CARS    LEFT  ON  THE  STREET AUNKiHT 


ENOUGH     SPACE 


R     LErT    ON    STREETS 


V     IN  THE  ALREADY  BUILT.UP  SECTION 


B  ARE  PUBLIC  CARA&E5  FILUNG  THE  NEED  YCS 


*V  APARTMENT  MOUSE  DISTRICTS  iVHAJ 
PROVISION  15  AOiOE  FOR  NiGHT  STOP 
ACE  or  CARS  OWNED  BV  Ai^\PTMENT 
HOUSE    OaVELLEPSr 


Gw;fi' 


6Aft  GAR  KV\%  (WVR 


r     IN  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS    O   GARAGE 
SPACER  (NOT   NECESSARILY    THE 
GARAGE     THAT  MAY  BE    BUILT   LATER 
PfPACTlCALLY     ALWAY3     PROVIDED^ 


PRACTISE   OF  29   CITIES  IN  STOEAGE   OR  PARKING  OF  AUTOMOBILES 

Repioduced  from  a  table  prepared  for  the  National  Conference  of  City  Planning  by  Hugh  E.  Young, 

Engineer,  Chicago  Plan  Commission 
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within  5  to  lo  minutes'  walk  of  the  heart 
of  the  central  business  district. 

(5)  Encourage  the  construction  of 
garages  in  connection  with  new  building 
development  in  the  residential  and  sub- 
center  districts, 

(6)  Widen  residential  streets  in  con- 
gested apartment  districts  for  four  lines  of 


vehicles,  two  standing  and  two  moving. 

(7)  Limit  parking  on  business  streets 
and  main  thoroughfares  in  subcenters  and 
congested  residence  sections  to  30  minutes, 
and  prohibit  double  rows  of  parking  on 
these  streets. 

Acknowledgment. — From  a  paper  presented  at  the 
National  Conference  on  City  Planning,  at  Baltimore, 
May    1,    1923. 


The  ^Toret  de  Soignes''  in  Brussels 


By  Stephen  Child 

Landscape  Architect,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  people  of  Greater  Brussels  are, 
and  with  reason,  extremely  proud  of 
their  great  Forest  Park.  So  closely 
is  it  interwoven  with  their  historic  past 
that  their  feeling  for  it  is  even  more  than 
pride ;  it  is  one  of  deep  affection.  The  name 
is  really  "The  Forest  of  the  Sonia" — the 
little  stream  now  known  as  the  Senne. 
Near  where  the  stream  leaves  the  great 
woods  was  first  planted  the  little  town  that 
became  the  capital  city,  Brussels.  The 
Sonia  Forest  was  for  many  generations  the 
hunting  ground  of  the  Dukes  of  Brabant, 
and  the  principal  source  of  their  revenue. 

From  time  to  time  the  Dukes  ceded  por- 
tions of  their  forest  patrimony  to  religious 
orders.  The  portion  given  to  "L'Abbaye  de 
la  Cambre"  has  now  become  Brussels'  most 
beautiful  park,  the  famous  Bois  de  la 
Cambre,  the  development  plans  of  which 
were  made  by  a  Mr.  Keilig,  a  skilled  de- 
signer of  landscapes.  Avenue  Louise  leads 
south  from  the  Boulevard-Ring  that  en- 
closes the  medieval  city  past  palatial  homes 
to  the  Bois,  which  has  now  1>ecome  a  noble 
reception  hall  to  the  greater  Foret.  The 
Boulevard  de  Tervueren  leads  easterly  from 
the  heart  of  the  city  to  the  Park  de  Ter- 
vueren— the  Versailles  of  Belgium.  Con- 
necting Bois  and  Pare  and  extending  south- 
ward towards  Waterloo  is  the  great  Foret. 
The  existing  area  is  divided  as  follows: 

Approximate 

«,.      ^  Acres 

The  Forest    proper    10,000 

The  Capuchin    Woods    and    Arboretum...  600 
The  Domain   of  Ravenstein    (Crown   prop- 
erty)      70 

Tervueren   Park   (also  Crown  property) . .  500 

The  Bois   de    la   Cambre 330 

11,500 


Within  this  area  there  are  two  race- 
courses with  grand  stands  and  training 
stables,  and  a  great  military  training  ground, 
soon  to  be  given  up  and  merged  into  the 
Groenendael  Arboretum,  which  is  really  a 
formal  nursery  for  public  parks.  The 
Chateau  and  Farm  of  Ravenstein  is  used 
as  a  private  golf  club,  and  in  the  adjoining 
Capuchin  Woods  there  is  an  informal 
arboretum.  There  are  many  lakes,  ponds 
and  streams  in  the  forest,  important  factors 
in  the  water-supply  of  Brussels.  The  for- 
est park  is  bordered  by  roads  or  lanes,  and 
many  of  the  long  straight  allees  that  were 
cut  into  the  woods  have  been  broadened  and 
developed  into  important  thoroughfares. 
There  is  a  complete  system  of  bicycle  paths, 
and  many  miles  of  footpaths,  trails  and 
bridle-paths. 

The  forest  is  under  the  care  of  the  League 
of  the  Friends  of  the  Forest,  the  guiding 
spirit  of  which  is  Rene  Stevens,  an  eminent 
painter,  who  has  become  "the  familiar 
genius  of  the  forest."  He  is  seconded  by 
the  talented  Belgian  landscape  architect  and 
city  planner,  Louis  Van  der  Swaelmen.  The 
League  guards  the  grand  old  beeches  and 
oaks  and  minimizes  monotony  by  develop- 
ing stands  of  birch,  ash,  pine,  hornbeam, 
alders  and  various  kinds  of  oak.  Native 
shrubs  and  wild  flowers  are  encouraged. 
Except  in  the  arboretums,  no  foreign  trees 
or  shrubs  are  permitted.  Beech  trees  seem 
always  to  have  found  here  a  most  agree- 
able habitat,  and  there  are,  particularly  in 
the  lovely  Bois  de  la  Cambre,  many  beeches 
and  oaks  that  are  easily  300  or  more  years 
old. 
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Courtesy  of  Parks  and  Recreation 

OATHEDEAL  AISLE  OP  BEECHES  IN  THE  POBBT  DE  SOiaNES.  BRUSSELS,  BELGIUM 


The  Value  of  Donated  Park  Lands 
in  Building  Up  a  Park  System 

By  Paul  B.   Riis 

Superintendent,  Rockford  Park  District,  Rockford,  111. 


FOURTEEN  years  ago,   Rockford  was 
without  a  park  system.    A  few  squares 
and    triangles,    indifferently    kept    up, 
were  the  nearest  semblance  to  what  we  to- 
day understand  by  the  term  "parks." 

The  members  of  the  Rockford  Club,  com- 
posed of  local  business  men,  were  the  first 
to  realize  that  no  adequate  provisions  had 
been  made  in  this  rapidly  growing  city  for 
places  other  than  the  streets  where  children 
might  play.  The  near-by  woods — and  open 
places,  too — were  being  rapidly  closed  to  the 
public,  so  they  concluded  that  parks  and 
playgrounds  were  nearly 
as  much  of  a  necessity 
for  a  city  the  size  of 
Rockford  as  were  light 
and  water.  On  that  con- 
clusion they  acted,  and, 
through  hard  work,  by  a 
slender  majority,  voted 
into  being  the  present 
Board  of  Park  Commis- 


crai  more  small  triangles,  odds  and  ends  left 
over  from  street  plats. 

In  191 1,  it  became  the  good  fortune  of 
the  Park  Board  to  receive  as  a  gift  from 
Mrs.  Harriett  P.  Gilbert  of  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  the  old  homestead  in  Rockford  lo- 
cated on  Montague  and  West  Streets,  to  be 
named  in  honor  of  her  parents,  "Mandeville 
Park."  This  square  of  approximately  3^/2 
acres  is  now  a  neighborhood  park,  and  is 
destined -to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
civic  life  of  the  foreign  section.  The  old 
home  has  been  remodeled  and  made  into  a 


sioners. 

The  first  act  of  the 
newly  created  Board  was 
the  purchase  of  a  wooded 
tract  of  80  acres,  now 
Sinnissippi  Park,  which 
in  time  through  addi- 
tional purchases  grew  to 
124  acres.  This  park 
affords  one  of  the  finest 
nine-hole  public  golf 
courses  in  the  country. 

At  about  the  same 
time,  the  City  Council  turned  over  to  the 
Park  Board  the  15  squares  and  triangles  of 
which  they  had  been  custodians,  which  had 
a  combined  area  of  35  acres.  All  these 
parks,  with  the  exception  of  about  one  acre, 
had  been  donated  to  the  city  administration 
during  its  corporate  existence  of  75  years. 

Then  followed  several  purchases  of  small 
playgrounds,  together  with  the  present 
Black  Hawk  Park  of  80  acres,  and  about 
this  time  the  City  Council  turned  over  sev- 


A    VIEW    IN    THOMAS    G.    LEVINOS    PARK,    ROCKPORD,    rLL., 
DEEDED    TO    THE    CITY    BY    THE    PRESENT    HIGHWAY    COM- 
MISSIONER   OF    ROCKFORD 


museum  of  natural  history. 

No  further  purchases  of  park  lands  were 
made  for  a  time,  but  another  donation  in 
1914  added  a  valuable  piece  of  property  to 
the  rapidly  growing  system.  This  consisted, 
of  nearly  4  acres,  and  is  now  known  as, 
Beattie  Playground.  It  is  situated  in  a  well- 
populated  neighborhood,  where  vacant  prop- 
erty was  at  a  premium.  The  grounds,  which 
hid  been  used  more  or  less  for  play  by  the 
children  of  Rockford  for  fifty  years,  were 
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CENTBAL   PORTION    OF    THE    LIEUTENANT   CLAYTON    C.   INGERSOLL   MEMORIAL    PARK, 
ROCKFORD,   BEFORE   ITS    DEVELOPJMENT   AS   A   aOLF   COURSE 


then  known  as  Ballou  Hill.  The  donors, 
Mary  I.  and  Anna  Beattie,  deeded  this  land, 
which  is  valued  at  $17,600,  to  the  Park 
Board  in  memory  of  their  parents,  but  it  is 
also  a  fitting  memorial  to  their  own  kindly 
spirits. 

Another  donation,  Franz  Park,  of  1.98 
acre?,  came  to  the  Board  in  1917.  This 
tract,  set  aside  in  a  new  subdivision  as  an 
added  attraction  to  prospective  buyers,  will 
serve  the  neighborhood  in  time  \o  come  in 
the  manner  predicted  for  it.  Its  value  is 
approximately  $3,600. 

Morgan  Park  (0.98  acres),  a  strip  of 
Rock  River  frontage,  5  miles  south  of  the 
City,  was  also  a  part  of  a  new  subdivision, 
and  was  given  to  the  Board  that  others 
might  follow  the  lead  in  furthering  the  river 
boulevard  project. 

Other  purchases  and  several  vacations  of 
small  parcels  of  land  by  the  City  Council  in 
1919,  brought  the  number  of  parks  up  to  30. 
It  was  at  that  time  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Winthrop  Ingersoll  gave  to  the  Park  Board 
110  acres  of  land,  in  memory  of  their  son, 
lieutenant  Clayton  C.  Ingersoll,  who  dur- 
ing the  war  had  lost  his  life  in  France  in  an 
airplane  accident.  The  purchase  price  of 
$33,000  for  the  tract  carried  with  it 
$[7,000  additional  for  the  development  of 
an  i8-hole  golf  course,  an  athletic  field  and 
playgrounds.  Two  adjoining  groves  were 
purchased  simultaneously  by  the  Park 
Board  as  a  Memorial  Grove  for  the  soldiers 
and    sailors    of    Winnebago    County    who 

rved  during  the  European  war.    This  park 


has  been  named  the  Lieutenant  Clayton  C. 
Ingersoll  Memorial  Park. 

The  same  year,  Thomas  G.  Levings,  for 
many  years  Highway  Commissioner  of 
Rockford  Township,  a  wealthy  and  re- 
spected citizen  of  our  community,  deeded 
to  the  Park  Board  a  farm  of  122  acres.  In 
doing  this,  Mr.  Levings'  only  stipulation 
was  that  the  Park  Board  pay  an  annual 
rental  during  his  and  his  wife's  lifetime, 
leaving  it  with  the  Board  to  re-rent  the 
farm  or  develop  it  for  public  use  as  they 
saw  fit.  Inasmuch  as  the  annual  rental  is 
less  than  would  be  the  interest  on  the  value 
of  the  land  ($30,750),  and  is  further  re- 
duced by  the  rent  '  from  the  farm,  the 
Thomas  G.  Levings  Park  can  rightly  be 
considered  a  donation. 

The  latest  gift  in  the  way  of  park  lands 
came  after  the  death  of  Mary  I.  and  Anna 
Beattie,  early  in  1921.  In  their  will,  they 
deeded  to  the  Park  Board  their  beautiful 
homestead  of  over  three  acres,  a  few  blocks 
away  from  the  heart  of  the  city.  Situated 
on  the  shore  of  Rock  River,  adjoining  the 
Water  Works  and  Public  Library  grounds, 
it  is  an  ideal  place  for  quiet  and  rest.  It  is 
known  as  Beattie  Park. 

A  summary  of  building  up  the  Rockford 
park  system  from  the  year  1909  to  1922,  in- 
clusive,  shows  the   following: 


Acres 
20  parks — turned  over  by  City  Council..       41.18 

7  parks — direct  donations    246.20 

8  parks— purchased  by  Park  Board 274.50 

~  561.88 


Total  35  parks 


PORTION  OF   THE   LIEUTENANT   CLAYTON  C.  INGERSOLL  MEMORLAL  PARK,   FRONTING   ON 

WEST  STATE  ROAD 
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Making  "Cape  Horn"  Navigable 


"CAPE   HORN,"    ON    THE   HAMILTON-QUEENSTOWN  HIGHWAY   EAST   OF   BEAMSVIXLE, 
ONTABIO,  CANADA,  SHOWING  THE  SHARP  TURN  CAUSED  BY  THE  HILL  AT  THE   RIGHT 


ATTEB  THE   BLUFF  WAS  CUT  BACK  AND  THE  NEW  HIGHWAY  LAID,    "CAPE  HORN"   WAS 
NAVIGABLE  WITH  GREATER   SAFETY  AT  HIGHER   SPEED 


SI 


Something  New  in  Street  Markers 


HAVING  been  charged  with  the  duty  of 
providing  street  markers  for  his  city, 
Street  Commissioner  George  W. 
Pittenger,  of  Asbury  Park,  N,  J.,  evolved 
the  idea  shown  in  the  accompanying  photo- 
graphs. 

The  streets  had  been  marked  previously 
a  number  of  times,  in  the  old  way,  by  signs 
of  painted  wood  or  enameled  iron,  fastened 
on  poles  especially  erected,  on  electric  light 
poles,  or  on  trees — in  fact,  on  anything  that 
happened  to  be  convenient  at  the  time.  Of 
course,  this  gave  great  irregularity  of  place- 
ment. 

His  first  thought  was  to  put  up  markers 
that  would  be  permanent.  After  several 
years'  study  of  the  problem,  which  meant 
miles  and  miles  of  travel  through  different 
towns  and  cities,  his  idea  of  permanence 
led  to  concrete.  That  was  only  the  begin- 
ning. The  finished  thought  is  shown  in 
these  photographs. 

As  will  be  noted,  the  street  names  are  in 
vitreous  tile,  cut  mosaic,  black  letters  on 
white  background,  surrounded  by  a  black 
border  and  oranmented  at  both  ends  by  a 
red  "Bright  Spot  Reflector,"  made  by  the 
Wald  Manufacturing  Company,  of  Sheboy- 


gan, Wis.  The  letters  are  4  inches  high 
and  of  proper  proportions  and  are  easily 
read  for  100  or  more  feet. 


NEW   TYPE    OF   STREET    MARKER 


STREET  NAME  ON  BASE  OF  LAMP  STANDARD 


THE   NEW   MARKERS    INSTALLED    ON    TWO    STREET    CORNERS    IN   ASBURY    PARK 
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The  markers  are  so  placed  on  the  ground 
at  the  four  corners  of  the  intersecting 
streets,  that  they  always  read  to  the  right, 
directly  in  the  line  of  travel,  so  that  the 
autoist  does  not  have  to  take  his  eyes  off 
the  street  ahead  to  read  them  while  watch- 
ing traffic.  At  night,  when  a  driver  is  look- 
ing for  a  certain  street,  they  are  easily  read 
under  the  headlight  of  the  car. 

The  signs  are  ornamental  in  appearance, 
and  are  so  placed  at  the  street  intersections 
as  not  to  be  an  obstruction.  They  are  not 
more  expensive  to  place  than  good  metal 
enameled  signs  on  posts,  and  they  have  the 
advantage  of  eliminating  unsightly  poles 
on  street  corners. 


The  tile  panels  are  made  by  the  Matawan 
Tile  Company,  of  Matawan,  N.  J.  They 
are  placed  in  an  iron  form,  especially  made 
for  the  purpose,  then  thin  concrete  is 
poured  over  the  tile  and  the  form  is  filled 
up  with  concrete  of  the  proper  consistency, 
and  allowed  to  cure. 

They  are  made  by  street  labor,  under  the 
Street  Commissioner's  direction,  and  on 
stormy  days  when  other  work  cannot  be 
done.  The  time  for  casting  six  is  about 
two  hours  for  two  men. 

On  the  Ocean  Boulevard,  the  intersecting 
street  names  are  cast  in  the  concrete  base 
of  the  ornamental  lighting  unit,  as  will  be 
noted  in  one  of  the  pictures. 


The  Metropolitan  District  or  "Greater  Boston" 


To  the  Editor  of  The  American  City: 

The  reference  in  your  editorial  in  the 
May  number  of  The  American  City  to 
the  Metropolitan  District  of  Boston  sug- 
gests that  your  readers  may  be  interested 
in  a  brief  statement  regarding  the  area  and 
date  of  establishment  of  these  districts. 

In  the  most  inclusive  sense,  the  Metro- 
politan District,  or  "Greater  Boston,"  con- 
sists of  40  municipalities,  including  Boston, 
or  14  cities  and  26  towns,  all  within  15 
miles  of  the  State  House.  The  7  cities 
in  the  first  zone,  i.  e.,  adjacent  to  Boston, 
are  these — Cambridge,  Chelsea,  Everett, 
Newton,  Quincy,  Revere  and  Somer- 
ville;  the  6  cities  in  the  second  zone,  not 
adjacent,  are  Lynn,  Maiden,  Medford,  Mel- 
rose, Waltham  and  Woburn.  The  6  adja- 
cent towns  are  Brookline,  Dedham,  Milton, 
Needham,  Watertown  and  Winthrop;  the 
20  other  towns  are  Arlington,  Belmont, 
Braintree,  Canton,  Cohasset,  Dover,  Hing- 
ham,  Hull,  Lexington,  Nahant,  Reading, 
Saugus,  Stoneham,  Swampscott,  Wakefield, 
Wellesley,  Weston,  Westwood,  Weymouth 
and  Winchester.  The  total  land  area  of 
the  district  is  409.5  square  miles;  the  esti- 
mated population  as  of  January  i,  1923,  is 
1,800,837. 

Within  this  "Greater  Boston"  District 
there  are  four  organized  Metropolitan  Dis- 
tricts existing  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 


ing and  maintaining  certain  extensive  sys- 
tems of  public  works  under  state  control. 
These  are: 

Metropolitan  Park  District,  established  in 
1893,  including  all  the  cities  and  towns  except 
Lexington 

Metropolitan  Water  District,  established  in 
1895,  including  10  cities  and  9  towns,  cover- 
ing an  area  of  175  square  miles 

Metropolitan  Sewerage  District,  established 
in  1889,  including  25  cities  and  towns,  and  cov- 
ering an  area  of  225  square  miles 

Charles  River  Basin  District,  established  in 
1903,  including  all  the  cities  and  towns  ex- 
cepting Cohasset  and  Lexington 

All  four  of  these  organized  Metropolitan 
Districts  have  for  the  last  three  years  been 
in  charge  of  a  single  state  board  of  five 
members,  known  as  the  Metropolitan  Com- 
mission. Previously  there  were  three  sep- 
arate boards  in  charge. 

The  gross  debt  of  the  Metropolitan  Dis- 
trict in  1922  was  $77,599,512.  When  a 
new  public  utility  is  projected,  it  is  thor- 
oughly investigated  by  the  Legislature,  and 
the  plan  is  embodied  in  a  statute.  Bonds 
of  the  district  are  issued  and  annual  assess- 
ments for  debt  requirements  and  mainte- 
nance are  apportioned  among  the  munic- 
ipalities on  the  basis  of  property  valuation 
and   population. 

WILLIAM  T.   SEECER, 
Acting    Secretary,    Ststisttcs    Department,     City    of 
Boston. 
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Elmira  Community  Service  Operates 
Open-Air  Traveling  Theater 

By  Z.   Nespor 

Executive  Secretary,  ELmira  Community  Service 


ELMIRA'S  open-air 
traveling  theater  ih 
believed  to  be  tht.- 
first  of  its  kind.  It  has 
been  used  during  the  sum- 
mer to  further  community- 
singing  and  playground 
work  in  the  staging  of 
plays. 

The  theater  was  built  by 
the  Dunn-Cooper  Corpora- 
tion of  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
When  closed  it  resembles 
a  small  house  on  wheels 
with  doors  at  either  end. 
By  means  of  levers  and 
pulleys  one  side  can  be 
opened,  giving  a  stage  i6 
feet  wide  and  15  feet 
deep,  and  within  ten  minutes  after  the 
theater  is  placed  a  play  can  be  staged.  It 
can  be  very  easily  operated  by  one  man.  It 
is  fully  equipped  with  ten  footlights,  three 
border  lights,  a  motion  picture  screen  and 
a  piano.  Curtains  cleverly  arranged  on 
rods  make  it  possible  to  change  the  stage 
setting  when  long  plays  are  attempted. 


THE  T.  M.  H.  A.  USING  THE  EXMIRA  COMMUNITY  THEATER  FOE 
A  MINSTEEL  SHOW 


ALL  PACKED  UP  AND  EEADY  TO  GO 


When  community  singing  is  featured,  a 
screen  for  the  words  is  supported  at  the 
top  of  the  wagon.  The  stereopticon  ma- 
chine may  be  used  as  a  spotlight  when  not 
in  use  for  community  singing. 

The  theater  is  very  popular  with  the 
playground  children.  All  through  the  sum- 
mer months  groups  are  seen  rehearsing  for 
various  plays.  There  is 
great  rivalry  between  the 
playgrounds  to  present  the 
best  program.  Among  the 
plays  and  entertainments 
that  have  been  staged  on 
the  theater  are  Cinderella 
in  Flowerland,  and  Dr. 
Milk  Bottle  (a  health 
play). 

Special  acoustic  proper- 
ties make  it  possible  for 
the  speaking  voices  to 
carry  very  well.  During 
the  summer  there  have 
been  five  community  sings 
a  week,  with  an  average 
attendance  of  from  1,000 
to  3,000,  or  a  total  atten- 
dance of  60,000, 
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The  County  Library 

A  Factor  of  Growing  Importance  in  Satisfying  the  Nation-wide  Hunger 
for  Books  and  Adult  Education 

By  Anna  A.  MacDonald 

Consulting  Librarian,  Library  Extension  Division,  State  Library,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


ONE  of  the  astounding  developments  of 
the  day  is  the  clamor  for  an  educa- 
tion. The  public  schools  are  full, 
high  school  classes  have  increased  enor- 
mously, colleges  are  turning  students  away, 
night  schools  and  summer  schools  are 
crowded,  and  individuals  are  studying 
wherever  they  can  get  the  books  they  need. 

And  this  is  a  logical  result  of  our  hav- 
ing builded  our  national  life  and  our  form 
of  government  upon  the  foundation  of  an 
educated  citizenry.  The  Great  War  gave 
us  our  first  opportunity  to  test  the  value 
of  the  system  of  public  education  we  have 
evolved,  and  in  spite  of  the  discovery, 
through  the  draft,  of  an  alarming  percent- 
age of  illiteracy  and  of  subnormal  intelli- 
gence, the  value  of  our  plan  was  definitely 
proved.  We  simply  discovered  its  limita- 
tions. We  saw  that  the  public  schools  can 
give  only  the  foundation;  if  we  are  to  have 
the  intelligent  citizens  needed  by  a  democ- 
racy, we  must  give  them  the  chance  to  study 
the  things  which  interest  them,  whatever 
the  age  or  condition  may  be  and  wherever 
they  may  live. 

To  do  this  we  need  books  and  more 
books,  on  all  subjects,  selected  and  graded 
to  fill  the  needs  of  all,  so  placed  and  ad- 
ministered that  all  may  have  free  access  to 
them.  Thus,  while  the  child  is  being 
trained  in  school  to  use  books  other  than 
his  textbooks,  he  is  increasing  the  value 
of  the  time  spent  in  school  by  almost  one- 
third,  and  is  laying  the  foundation  for  the 
fuller  education  which  he  may  later  build 
up  for  himself. 

Naturally,  the  free  public  library  is  ex- 
pected to  fill  this  demand,  to  aid  and  sup- 
plement the  school  work,  and  to  "carry  on" 
after  school  days  have  come  to  an  end. 
And  the  county  library  is  the  only  possible 
plan  by  which  this  public  library  may  be 
made  available  to  all. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  for  the  cities 
and  larger  towns  to  have  efficient  libraries, 


but  it  is  impossible  for  the  smaller  towns, 
the  villages  and  the  rural  communities  to 
do  it  alone.  It  is  the  same  old  truth,  proved 
many  times,  that  through  cooperation  there 
is  strength;  the  larger  unit  may  function 
more  effectively,  more  economically  and 
more  satisfactorily  than  the  smaller  units. 
So  the  county  has  been  generally  taken 
as  the  best  unit  for  public  library  work. 
It  is  not  too  large  to  be  administered  suc- 
cessfully, and  yet  is  large  enough  to  keep 
the  expense  from  being  prohibitive.  The 
value  of  the  plan  has  been  proved.  At  least 
twenty-eight  states  have  county  library 
laws.  That  of  California  is  based  upon  this 
idea,  and  fully  half  of  its  counties  are 
organized,  so  that  now  the  library  sign  is 
found  scattered  all  over  the  rural  districts 
wherever  there  are  enough  people  to  read 
the  books.  Indiana  has  a  number  of 
county  or  township  libraries  organized;  so 
have  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Tennessee 
and  other  states.  Two  pioneer  examples  in 
the  East  are  the  Washington  County 
Library,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  and  the  Brum- 
bach  County  Library,  Van  Wert,  Ohio.  And 
for  fifteen  years  the  Susquehanna  County 
Library  has  been  successfully  carried  on 
from  Montrose,  Pa. 

Its  Functions  and  Advantages 

The  county  library  functions  in  this  way : 
It  is  established  and  supported  by  the 
county  authorities,  with  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing impartial,  disinterested  library  service 
throughout  the  county,  in  proportion  to 
population  and  needs.  There  will  be  a 
trained  librarian  in  charge,  with  offices  at 
the  county-seat.  She  will  select  the  books 
and  distribute  them,  adapting  the  city 
library  system  to  country  conditions.  There 
will  be  branch  libraries  with  local  libra- 
rians, in  all  of  the  towns  in  the  county  that 
are  large  enough  to  warrant  a  library  and 
reading-room.  In  the  smaller  villages, 
there  will  be  deposit  stations  in  some  such 


libraries  for  the  still  smaller  communities, 
the  rural  school,  rural  Sunday  schools, 
grange  halls,  etc.;  and  finally,  the  book 
truck  to  hunt  out  the  more  isolated  fami- 
lies, get  them  interested  and  leave  books 
at  their  doors. 

Its  advantage  is  free  public  library  ser- 
vice for  all,  in  the  most  efficient  and  eco- 
nomical way.  The  books  will  be  bought 
more  advantageously  from  one  center;  and 
the  technical  work,  such  as  classifying  and 
cataloging,  will  be  done  better  by  one 
group  than  by  several.  The  books  will  be 
more  carefully  mended,  rebound,  and  gen- 
erally cared  for,  and  so  will  last  much 
longer.    Books  not  read  in  one  station  may 
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library  service  helps  to  even  up  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  farmer  or  other  country 
dwellers,  as  the  telephone,  the  automobile, 
the  good  roads  and  rural  mail  delivery  have 
done;  it  places  the  "People's  University" 
within  reach  of  all,  in  the  most  isolated 
home,  in  the  most  inexpensive  and  effective 
way;  it  carries  on  public  education  to  the 
limit  of  the  receptive  powers  and  inclina- 
tion of  each  individual;  it  furnishes  whole- 
some recreation  and  pleasure;  it  is  the  best 
backing  for  the  community  life. 

The  foundation  for  this  work  has  been 
laid  by  the  state  library  commissions  which 
for  twenty-five  years  have  been  sending 
traveling  libraries  throughout  the  rural  dis- 
tricts.   These  little  libraries  have  blazed  the 


A  COUNTY  LIBRABY  ON  WHEELS 


be  sent  on  to  a  station  where  they  are  new, 
and  replaced  by  books  new  to  those  read- 
ers, and  thus  many  more  people  may  have 
the  use  of  the  same  book.  Each  community 
will  have  the  benefit  of  the  supervision 
given  by  a  trained  worker. 

Any  resident  of  the  county  may  have  the 
privilege  of  requesting  special  books,  and 
these  requests  will  be  filled  so  far  as  it  is 
possible.  The  same  thing  is  true  for  mate- 
rial needed  for  essays  and  debates  and  for 
club  papers.  Such  books,  magazines  or 
pamphlets  may  be  sent  promptly  by  bus, 
trolley  or  mail,  and  questions  may  be  an- 
swered by  telephone. 

And,  possibly  most  important  of  all  from 
an    economic    point    of    view,    the    county 


path  and  have  proved  the  need  and  possibil- 
ity of  such  service.  There  are  "good  read- 
ers" in  every  place;  the  number  of  them 
may  be  small,  but  the  quality  is  there,  where 
reading  brings  larger  returns  than  in  an 
environment  where  there  are  more  diver- 
sions. The  hunger  for  books  and  adult 
education  is  nation-wide.  It  is  not  a  quality 
peculiar  to  the  urban  or  the  suburban 
dweller.  The  rural  sections  desire  and 
should  have  a  fair  share  in  libraries.  And 
as  the  urban  dweller  depends  upon  the 
rural  for  his  bodily  food,  he  in  return  owes 
something  to  the  rural  man  and  should 
help  him  get  some  of  these  things  that 
count  but  do  not  come  directly  from  the 
soil — his  mental  food. 
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Minimum  Recreational  Requirements 
of  Small  Towns  and  Villages 


By  E.   C.   Lindeman 

Specialist  in  Social  Research 


SMALL  towns  and  villages  include  popu- 
lation clusters  of  fifty  families  or  five 
hundred  people  and  all  the  intermediate 
towns  up  to  a  population  of  one  thousand 
families  or  five  thousand  people.  Not  many- 
towns  within  this  classification  possess  the 
wealth  necessary  to  maintain  a  separate 
civic  department  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  recreation.  The  following  recommenda- 
tions are  based  upon  these  considerations : 

Equipment 

Every  village  and  town  should  hav*  at 
least  one  playground  for  younger  children. 
This  space  should  have  an  area  of  a  mini- 
mum of  one-eighth  of  an  acre.  Playgrounds 
for  smaller  children  should  provide  shade 
from  the  sun;  if  trees  are  not  available,  ar- 
tificially shaded  spots  should  be  provided. 
An  eighth  of  an  acre  playground  should 
have  at  least  four  sand-boxes,  each  capable 
of  accommodating  six  to  ten  children.  The 
sand  should  be  selected  in  such  manner  as 
to  prevent  infection  of  diseases,  and  should 
be  disinfected  annually. 

Towns  of  500  and  upward  should  provide 
an  athletic  park  suitable  for  baseball,  foot- 
ball, field  hockey,  basket-ball  and  volley 
ball  for  persons  above  fourteen. 

Each  village  and  town  should  provide  an 
indoor  place  for  the  following  types  of 
recreation:  indoor  baseball,  basket-ball,  vol- 
ley ball,  group  games,  and  gymnastics.  The 
minimum  floor  space  should  be  40  by  60  feet. 
The  flooring  should  be  of  hard  wood.  Such 
room  or  hall  should  provide  bathing  facili- 
ties for  persons  taking  part  in  games. 

Supervision 

The  responsibility  of  promoting  a  con- 
structive recreation  program  for  the  younger 
children  of  a  small  town  should  rest  with 
the  school  authorities.  One  teacher  of  each 
school  should  be  employed  with  the  thought 
in  mind  of  utilizing  a  portion  of  her  or  his 
time  in  play  and  recreation  supervision. 
Such  persons  .should  be  selected  because  of 
their  training  and  interest  in  recreation. 


The  school  authorities  will  be  greatly 
helped  in  their  recreational  efforts,  if  the 
town  supports  them  by  means  of  a  voluntary 
pla3'ground  and  recreational  association. 
This  association  may  assist  in  creating  sen- 
timent favorable  for  orgafnized  play,  financ- 
ing the  program,  securing  leadership  for 
summer  work,  and  training  local,  resident 
leadership. 

Small  towns  should  avail  themselves  of  all 
advice  and  assistance  from  such  agencies  as 
the  county  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Boy 
Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  etc.,  in  supplying  the 
recreational  needs  of  their  various  age 
groups.  These  agencies  should  also  be  en- 
listed in  the  program  of  training  local  lead- 
ers. Competitive  teams  in  baseball,  basket- 
ball and  football  should  not  be  organized  un- 
less there  is  some  trained  person  in  the  com- 
munity qualified  to  train  the  players. 

The  supervision  of  the  playgrounds  for 
younger  children  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
persons  who  have  been  carefully  selected  for 
their  ability  and  for  their  understanding  of 
child  life.  Best  results  from  a  recreation 
program  are  realized  when  the  supervisors 
are  paid  for  their  work.  Volunteer  leader- 
ship should  be  used  as  frequently  as  possible, 
but  the  steady,  year-round  program  needs 
persons  who  take  professional  interest. 

Finances 

Small  towns  should  finance  their  recrea- 
tional programs  from  three  sources:  the 
public  school  board,  the  town  or  city  gov- 
ernment, and  private  subscriptions.  After 
permanent  equipment  has  been  provided,  the 
minimum  amount  necessary  for  promoting 
an  adequate  recreation  program  should  be 
$500  per  year  for  a  village  of  500  popula- 
tion, and  $2,000  per  year  for  a  town  of 
5,000  population.  About  three-fourths  of 
these  amounts  should  be  expended  for  super- 
vision and  one-fourth  for  renewals. 


Acknowledgment:— From  "Attainable  Standards  in 
Municipal  Programs,"  published  by  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


Publicity  and  Organization  Save 
Denver^s  Civic  Center 

Denver,  Colo. — Idealism  triumphed  in 
Denver's  regular  municipal  election  May 
15,  when  the  people  of  that  city  voted  two 
to  one  to  locate  the  proposed  city  and 
county  building  upon  what  is  known  as  the 


DENVEE'S    CIVIC   CENTER  AS   IT   IS 


Civic   Center  site,  and  also   voted  a   bond 
issue  of  $500,000  to  purchase  this  land. 

Since  the  Civic  Center  plan  was  first 
launched,  in  1906,  the  location  of  a  new  city 
and  county  building  has  been  a  moot  ques- 
tion. Some  of  the  largest  realty  owners 
in  the  business  district  have  favored  the 
present  court  house  site 
for  the  new  city  and 
county  building,  and  have 
consistently  fought  the 
location  on  the  Civic 
Center,  although  the  lat- 
ter site  has  always  been 
made  an  absolute  condi- 
tion in  the  Civic  Center 
plan  by  all  landscape 
architects  who  have  had 
any  connections  with  this 
city's  development. 

During  1922  several  ef- 
forts were  made  by  semi- 
public    institutions   to    se-      ^jjnvee'S  civic 
cure  the   Bannock   Street  and 


site,  facing  the  Civic  Center.  The  School 
of  Commerce  of  Denver  University  ac- 
quired several  lots  on  this  site  for  a  new 
structure  last  year,  but  public  opinion 
against  such  use  of  this  ground  was  so 
strongly  expressed  through  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  that  the  University  authorities 
very  patriotically  and  gen- 
erously withdrew  the  plan 
and  secured  land  else- 
where. Some  months 
after  that,  a  local  contrac- 
tor secured  six  lots  on 
this  block  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  Veterans'  Bu- 
reau building.  Again  the 
friends  of  the  Civic  Cen- 
ter agitated  the  question 
so  strongly  that  the  City 
Council  took  the  matter 
up  and  held  a  public 
hearing.  At  this  hearing 
the  contractor  showed  a 
very  fair  disposition,  say- 
ing that  he  had  no  desire 
to  impede  the  city  plan,  but  that  he  was  un- 
der contract  and  that  if  the  city  did  not 
erect  this  building  within  a  certain  time,  it 
should  either  withdraw  its  plan  entirely  or 
condemn  the  lots,  so  that  he  could  proceed 
with  the  erection  of  the  building  elsewhere. 
The     City    Council,    therefore,    authorized 


center  as  it  will  look  when  the  city 
county  building  is  erected 
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condemnation  proceedings  against  these 
lots,  as  the  friends  of  the  Civic  Center 
realized  that  the  question  must  be  settled 
once  and  for  all.  A  $500,000  bond  issue 
was  advocated,  but  those  opposed  to  the 
Civic  Center  location  were  strong  enough 
to  have  submitted  on  the  ballot  an  alterna- 
tive plan  for  location  of  the  city  and  county 
building  on  the  present  court  house  site. 

A  Civic  Center  Extension  Committee 
was  formed  to  conduct  a  campaign  for  the 
completion  of  the  Civic  Center  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  favored  by  the  land- 
scape artists  and  former  Mayor  Speer.  For 
months  this  committee,  composed  of  many 
of  the  most  prominent  business  men  of  the 
city,  members  of  women's  clubs,  representa- 
tives of  every  local  improvement  associa- 
tion in  the  city,  representatives  of  union 
labor — in  fact,  representatives  of  every 
class — met  to  build  up  public  sentiment  for 
the  Civic  Center  site.  Just  before  election 
a  fKDrtfolio  was  issued,  showing  various 
views  of  the  Civic  Center  from  the  time 
the  ground  was  first  bought,  up  to  the  pres- 
ent, containing  also  a  message  from  the 
Civic  Center  Extension  Committee,  urging 
the  people  of  Denver  to  uphold  the  original 
Civic  Center  plan.  The  direction  of  a 
firing  squadron  of  a  hundred  prominent 
women  was  intrusted  to  Miss  Anne  Evans, 
one  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the 
Denver  Art  Association.  The  portfolios 
Vvere  distributed  by  hand  throughout  the 
city,  the  women  making  personal  appeals 
wherever  they  delivered  a  portfolio. 

The  committee  was  headed  by  Robin  H. 
Davis,  Chairman,  retiring  President  of  the 
Denver  Civic  and  Commercial  Association; 
I.  J.  Keator,  Vice-Chairman,  prominent 
South  Denver  realtor;  John  Evans,  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Trust  Company, 
and  others.  The  leader  in  the  movement 
was  Henry  Read,  who  was  first  president 
of  the  Municipal  Art  Commission  and  first 
suggested  a  Civic  Center  in  1904. 

EDGAR  C.  MacMECHEN, 
Editor,    Municipal    Facts. 

Editorial  Note. — Municipal  Facts,  Denver's 
bi-monthly  journal  of  information  for  its  citi- 
zens, of  which  Mr.  MacMechen  is  editor,  also 
aided  in  the  campaign.  Among  other  features 
was  a  large  half-tone  view  of  the  civic  center 
site  on  which  an  artist  had  "visualized"  the 
proposed  city  and  county  building.  A  smaller 
reproduction  of  this  picture,  and  of  the  photo- 
graph of  the  civic  center  as  it  now  appears,  are 
shown  on  the  preceding  page. 


How  Littleton  Secured  Its  Combina- 
tion Town  Hall  and  Fire  Department 
Headquarters 

Littleton,  Colo. — When  city  officials  of 
a  village  of  1,600  population  are  confronted 
with  a  building  project,  they  have  little 
experience  to  fall  back  upon.  None  of  us 
had  any  precise  knowledge  of  what  we 
wanted  or  how  to  obtain  it.  There  was  a 
great  demand  for  a  large  assembly  hall  and 
also  an  absolute  need  for  a  place  to  keep  our 
fire  truck.  Town  officials  needed  offices  and 
committee  rooms,  but,  above  all  these,  there 
was  a  desire  to  have  some  expression  of 
the  town's  development  during  the  last  forty 
years. 

Our  charter  limited  the  amount  of  the 
appropriation  available  for  a  Town  Hall. 
The  site  of  the  old  building  was  owned  by 
the  town,  and  this  site  could  not  be  sold 
except  by  special  vote  of  the  people.  Tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  limitations  of 
money  and  delays  of  building  if  a  new  site 
were  obtained,  it  was  decided  to  build  on 
our  old  site  and  thus  have  our  Town  Hall 
on  Main  Street  in  line  with  stores  and  other 
buildings.  This  brought  forth  objections 
from  certain  quarters,  especially  from  citi- 
zens who  demanded  that  the  Town  Hall 
should  be  an  outstanding  building  in  design 
and  bear  an  aspect  of  distinction  that  would 
imply  its  purpose.  This  phase  of  the  mat- 
ter we  decided  to  leave  to  our  architect, 
whoever  he  might  be,  and  include  in  our  in- 
structions a  request  that  among  other  pri- 
mary considerations  a  faqade  of  Town  Hall 
character  should  dominate  the  design. 

Our  next  step  was  to  select  an  architect. 
We  advertised  an  open  meeting  of  the  Town 
Council  where  architects  might  state  their 
ideas  and  claims  in  person.  Our  hopes  were 
to  have  as  many  architects  as  possible  com- 
pete, and  thereby  to  gain  a  great  variety  of 
ideas,  assemble  all  these  free  ideas  into  one 
composite  idea  and  have  the  winning  archi- 
tect boil  down  everything  thus  gained  into 
a  splendid  all-round  idea. 

This  scheme  did  not  work  well,  for  when 
the  assembled  architects  learned  that  our 
limit  of  cost  was  $25,000,  they  declined  to 
compete,  but  agreed  that  one  of  their  mem- 
bers would  accept  the  commission  as  archi- 
tect outright  and  the  others  withdraw.  The 
Town  Council  was  asked  to  accept  this  sit- 
uation.   J.  B.  Benedict  of  Denver,  who  was 
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Courtesy   of   The  Architectural  Record 

ONE  OF  THE  THEEE  ENTRANCE  ARCHES  OF  THE  TOWN  HALL  IN  LITTLETON,  COLO. 
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our     architect     for    the     $8,000     Carnegie 
Library,  was  given  the  commission. 

The  resuhs  are  obvious  from  the  accom- 
panying illustrations.  The  costs  were  as 
follows : 


Contract  price  of  building  August  26,  1919 
Plumbing    and    heating   additional 


$22,886.00 
1,839.00 

$24,725.00 

These  included  everything  except  decora- 
tion of  interior  walls,  and  outside  lamps. 
The  lamps  were  made  by  Mr.  Benedict 
from  the  remains  of  some  iron  balconies  and 
donated  to  the  building  by  him.  We  had 
valuable  cooperation  from  other  sources, 
including  the  Denver  Terra  Cotta  Company. 
This  company,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
architect,  not  only  gave  us  the  terra  cotta 
exterior  at  cost,  but  sent  men  from  its  plant 
daily  to  supervise  the  setting.  The  mill- 
work  was  done  at  cost,  as  well  as  the  orna- 
mental iron  work.  Indeed,  all  who  had  any 
connection  with  the  construction  of  the 
building  were  most  generous  in  their  dona- 
tions of  time  and  materials. 

This  building  perhaps  betrays  inspiration 
from  northern  Italian  examples,  and  yet  it 
has  a  characteristic  local  expression  in  de- 
tails and  materials.  Its  look  in  our  nearly 
Tuscan  climate  is  not  foreign.  In  details 
it  has  a  marked  personality.  The  state 
flower,  the  columbine,  has  been  conven- 
tionalized into  the  seven  horizontal  bands 
of  incised  ornament  of  the  second  story. 
The  Rocky  Mountain  eagle  has  also  been 


PAOADE  OF  LITTLETON'S  TOWN  HALL 


FIBST-rLOOR      PLAN      OF      THE      LITTLETON 
TOWN   HALL   AND    FIRE    HEADQUARTERS 

introduced  in  the  lunettes  over  the  second- 
story  windows.  The  pointed  arches  of  the 
ground  floor  arcade,  the  tops  of  the  lamps, 
balcony  grilles,  second- 
story  windows,  and  the 
double  bracketing  of  the 
cornice,  all  suggest  as- 
piration and  purpose  and 
action,  contrary  to  the 
contemplative  round  arch 
treatment  generally  em- 
ployed. The  architec- 
tural expression  of  north- 
ern Italy  is  eminently 
suitable  to  Colorado,  if 
modified  and  intermarried 
with  our  local  require- 
ments. It  is  the  final  se- 
lection of  style  of  the 
University  of  Colorado 
for  all  future  buildings — 
a  gratifying  form  of  ap- 
proval. 


E.  A.  FRANCIS. 
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A  Civic  Music  Commission 
and  Its  Plans 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. — The  Board  of 
Aldermen  of  Winston-Salem  has   recently 
created    the    Winston-Salem    Civic    Music 
Commission,  and  has  appropriated  funds  for 
its  work  and  maintenance.     The  Commis- 
sion, composed  of  a  group  of  citizens  who 
are    particularly    interested    in    community 
music,    is   to    take    charge    of    all    musical 
activities  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  work  will 
he  carried  on  under  the 
direction  of  the   Super- 
visor   of    Music    of    the 
Public    Schools.      Here- 
tofore,    such     activities 
have    been    conducted 
jointly    by    the    Rotary 
Club  and  Salem  College. 
The   activities   of   the 
Commission     were     for- 
mally   started    on    April 
30,    with    a    recital    by 
Madame  Amelita  Galli- 
Curci  as  the  first  of  a 
series    of    concerts     by 
prominent   artists.     Ar- 
rangements are  also  be- 
ing made  for  orchestral 
concerts     to     be     given 
regularly  in  all  sections 
of   the   city   throughout 
the  summer,  and  the  Commission  plans  to 
conduct  a  Summer  School  of  Music  from 
June  25  to  August  4.     The  courses  of  in- 
struction at  the  school  will  be  in  charge  of 
a  number  of  vocal  and  instrumental  artists, 
who  have  been  engaged  by  the  Commission 
to  come  here  at  that  time. 

Through  the  concerts,  the  Summer  School 


of  Music  and  the  various  other  activities 
of  the  Civic  Music  Commission,  we  hope 
to  give  music  its  proper  place  in  the  life 
of  the  community. 

WILLIAM  T,  RITTER, 
Secretary,  Wmston-Salem  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A  New  High  School  That  Was  Worth 
Working  For 

Oakland,  Calif.— The  Theodore  Roose- 
velt High  School  in  Oakland,  when  finished, 


BEEAKINa  GROUND  FOR  THE  NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  OAEI.AND, 

CALIF. 


will  be  one  of  the  most  complete  high 
schools  in  the  West.  Its  erection  is  part 
of  the  building  program  of  approximately 
five  million  dollars  authorized  at  the  bond 
election  of  October  21,  1919.  The  campaign 
that  preceded  this  election  was  a  very 
active  one,  and  one  of  its  most  ardent 
participants    was    Mrs.     Nellie     C.     Lane, 
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THE  THBGDORE  ROOSEVELT  HIGH  SCHOOL,   OAKLAND,   CALIF. 
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shown  in  the  accompanying  picture  of  the 
ground-breaking  for  the  new  school. 

The  facilities  of  the  new  school  provide 
for  a  wide  academic  and  vocational  train- 
ing. There  are  twenty  general  classrooms, 
and  an  auditorium  seating  1,500,  besides  a 
lecture  room,  a  library  and  textbook  room, 
four  study  halls,  two  music  rooms,  two 
rooms  for  chemistry  and  two  for  general 
science,  besides  one  each  for  biology  and 
physics.  Fiv«  rooms  are  devoted  to  stenog- 
raphy, typing  and  accounting.  The  girls 
of  the  school  find  ample  accommodation  for 
activities  in  cooking,  sewing  and  millinery. 
There  is  a  studio  and  an  applied  arts  room, 
and  shops  for  auto  work,  woodworking  and 
general  mechanical  activities.  A  gymnasium 
and  a  general  exercise  room  give  the  essen- 
tial equipment  for  physical  training.  The 
teachers  have  three  rooms  for  their  own 
use,  besides  a  lunchroom. 

Such  a  school  building  as  this  will  be  a 
high-grade  community  center  of  inestimable 
benefit. 

FRED    M.    HUNTRR, 
Superintendent   of    Schools,    Oakland. 

A  Profitable  Swimming  Pool 

Fort  Worth,  Tex. — One  of  the  most 
popular  places  of  amusement  in  Fort  Worth 
last  summer  was  the  newly  constructed 
swimming  pool  in  Forest  Park,  which  was 
opened  about  seven  weeks  after  the  start 
of  the  season.  Notwithstanding  this  rather 
late  opening,  approximately  140,000  persons 
made  use  of  the  pool,  and  by  charging  an 
admission  fee  of  20  cents  for  adults  and  10 
cents  for  children,  we  cleared  $15,217  above 
all  overhead  expenses. 

The  pool  is  250  feet  in  diameter,  and  is 
a  perfect  circle,  built  in  the  shape  of  a 
bowl,  being  18  inches  deep  at  the  outer 
edge  and  sloping  gradually  to  10  feet  in 
the  center.    It  has  a  capacity  of  1,900,000 


gallons.  The  pool  is  constructed  entirely 
of  concrete  and  steel,  94,000  pounds  of 
structural  steel  having  been  used  in  its 
erection.  The  floor  is  6  inches  thick,  and 
the  outer  rim  is  18  inches  thick  and  6  feet 
deep,  with  a  concrete  sidewalk  10  feet  wide 
surrounding  it.  It  has  a  6-inch  intake 
which  runs  continuously,  and  a  12-inch  out- 
let, the  drain  emptying  into  a  small  brook 
near-by. 

The  complete  cost  of  construction  of  the 
pool  was  $35,000,  with  an  additional  ex- 
penditure of  $20,000  for  a  bath-house  pro- 
viding 1,200  lockers. 

GEORGE  C.   CLARKE, 
Superintendent   of   Parks,    Forth   Worth,   Tex. 

Mechanicville  Adopts  Model 
Milk  Ordinance 

Mechanicville,  N.  Y. — On  May  28  the 
city  of  Mechanicville  adopted  the  model 
milk  ordinance  recently  recommended  by  a 
joint  committee  representing  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Health  and  the  New 
York  State  Conference  of  Mayors  and 
Other  City  Officials.  It  is  the  first  city  to 
take  this  action. 

The  model  ordinance,  which  becomes 
effective  October  i,  1923,  in  Mechanicville, 
flatly  rules  out  all  milk  except  certified. 
Grade  A  raw  or  pasteurized,  and  Grade  B 
pasteurized.  Since  the  high  grades  of  raw 
milk  are  necessarily  limited  in  production 
and  sale,  the  ordinance  means  in  effect  that 
cities  must  require  pasteurized  milk  for  the 
general  supply.  This  is  in  line  with  the 
best  scientific  and  practical  opinion  of  the 
present  day,  which  holds  that  pasteuriza- 
tion is  the  only  effective  method  of  insur- 
ing a  safe  general  milk  supply  under  con- 
ditions which  exist  in  large  centers  of 
population. 

E.    J.    HUNT, 
City    Clerk,    Mechanicville. 
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[Advances  in  Producing  Clean  Streets 


By  F.  W.  W.  Doane 

City  Engineer,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 


HE  adage  "Cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness'  is  particularly  applicable 
to  city  streets.  Roadways  and  side- 
walks should  be  cleaned  attd  kept  clean,  not 
just  because  good  housekeepers  otherwise 
might  notice  the  dirt,  but  because  it  is 
nothing  less  than  a  crime  for  a  city  not 
to  have  its  streets  clean.  The  extraordi- 
nry  alteration  in  traffic  conditions  has 
made  a  corresponding  change  in  the  street- 
cleaning  problem  on  busy  streets.  The 
motor  vehicle  seems  to  be  ousting  the 
horse.  That  means  that  the  equine  trail  is 
less  often  left  on  our  thoroughfares,  where, 
if  not  removed  promptly,  it  will  dry  and 
grind  until  it  can  be  blown  by  every  breeze 

to  the  mouths  and  nostrils  of  passer-bys. 

While  horse  droppings  are  disappearing 
or  in  some  cities  have  been  almost  entirely 
eliminated,  there  are  dust,  refuse,  oil  slime, 
and  dirt  always  present  where  modern  traf- 
fic makes  its  way.  The  road  builder,  the 
maintenance  man  and  the  street  cleaner 
must  cooperate,  because  holes,  hollows,  ruts 
and  cuts  are  the  worst  enemies  the  good 
street-keeper  has.  If  the  road  is  not 
smooth,  the  best  cleaning  system  will  not 
clean  it  or  keep  it  clean.  The  more 
promptly  the  repairs  are  made  and  the  road 
restored  to  smoothness,  the  better  for  clean- 
liness. For  the  same  reasons,  repairs  must 
not  merely  restore  the  surface,  but  must 
durable. 

In  the  last  thirty-two  years  street  condi- 
tions in  the  old  garrison  city  of  Halifax 
have  undergone  a  great  change.  In  1891 
there  was  not  a  yard  of  paved  street,  ex- 
cept water-bound  macadam,  and  the  gutters 
were  paved  with  cobblestones  from  the  salt 
water  beachesf  The  joints  between  the 
stones  held  the  dirt,  and  weeds  and  grass 
grew  readily.  It  was  impossible  to  clean 
the  gutters  with  a  broom,  and  the  cleaning 
squads  were  equipped  with  a  light  gutter 
pick  especially  made  for  the  work.  With 
this  implement  each  joint  was  raked  out, 
the  bulk  of  the  dirt  shoveled  off,  and  the 
remainder  brushed  out  with  brooms  specially 
made  of  birch  switches. 


The  Advantage  of  Smooth  Gutters 

The  cost  of  cleaning  these  cobble  gut- 
ters was  eight  times  the  cost  of  similar 
work  on  stone  or  concrete  gutters.  In  1891 
the  city,  realizing  that  while  it  might 
possibly  be  saving  in  first  cost  by  using 
them  it  was  losing  heavily  in  maintenance, 
decided  for  smooth  gutters  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a  paving  policy.  This  meant  that 
the  money  which  at  that  time  would  clean 
only  220  yards  of  street  gutters,  would, 
after  the  change  was  made,  clean  i  mile. 

At  that  time  the  horse  scraper  and  horse 
sweeper  were  in  use,  and  they  continued  in 
service  for  many  years.  The  official  in 
charge  of  street  cle3.ning  kept  in  close 
touch  with  progress  in  street-cleaning 
machinery  and  from  time  to  time  inspected 
so-called  improvements.  About  the  time 
the  Great  War  broke  out,  a  machine,  first 
made   in  Austria,  promised  to  fill  the  re- 


WHITE     WING     WITH     CAN     CARRIER     AND 
SCOOP,  IN  HAMFAX,  N.   S. 
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quirements,  but  the  war  settled  that. 
About  the  close  of  the  war,  American- 
made  machines,  having  surmounted  early 
troubles,  were  placed  on  the  market  with 
promise  of  good  service.  The  city  of  Hali- 
fax purchased  one,  and  the  result  has  been 
not  only  satisfactory  cleaning  but  at  re- 
duced cost,  especially  on  paved  roadways. 

The  machine  cleans  paved  streets  carry- 
ing lighter  traffic,  without  any  assistance 
except  that  of  its  chauffeur.  All  cleaning 
is  done  in  daylight,  because  there  are  still 
many  horses,  especially  from  the  surround- 
ing country.  It  is  considered  desirable  that 
horse  droppings  should  be  removed  as 
promptly  as  possible.  On  heavy-traffic 
streets  the  machine  is  operated  before  and 
after  heavy-traffic  hours. 

Flushing  is  restricted  as  much  as  possible. 
It  is  not  so  necessary  on  Halifax  streets  as 
on  those  of  large  cities,  because  an  accu- 
mulation of  slimy  coating  so  common  in 
the  latter  is  a  rare  occurrence  in  Halifax. 
Also,  it  is  much  cheaper  to  remove  dirt 
directly  from  the  street  than  from  the 
catch-pits  and  sewers.  Flushing  dirt  into 
the  catch-pits  is  a  good  deal  like  sweeping 
dirt  behind  the  door  or  under  the  bed. 
When  the  dirt  can  be  picked  up,  I  believe 
it  should  be  disposed  of  iu  that  way.  The 
fine  dust  and  slime  can  be  thoroughly  and 
sanitarily  removed  only  by  flushing,  and 
material  of  that  nature  is  not  liable  to 
form  deposits  in  either  catch-pits  or  sewers. 

Cleaning  Catch-Pits 

The  work  of  cleaning  catch-pits  has  un- 
dergone a  radical  change  since  long  years 
of  experiment  have  resulted  in  the  modern 


eductor ;  up  to  a  few  years  ago  this  work 
was  all  done  by  hand.  The  filthy  deposits 
were  shoveled  or  hoisted  out  on  the  road- 
way, and  the  black  liquid  draining  from 
them  did  not  add  to  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  the  public,  to  say  the  least.  The 
hired  carts  in  which  tTie  mess  was  removed 
were  rarely  tight,  and  the  drip  from  them 
could  be  traced  all  the  way  to  the  dump. 
In  warm  weather  the  odor  at  times  added 
one  more  nuisance  to  try  the  patience  of  the 
pedestrian.  Not  the  least  objection  to  such 
a  system  was  the  heavy  cost  of  the  hand 
work. 

The  use  of  the  machine  removes  most 
of  the  objectionable  features,  and  does  the 
work  at  about  one-third  of  the  cost,  or,  to 
put  it  the  other  way,  three  times  as  much 
work  can  be  done  now  for  the  same  ex- 
penditure. 

Neither  the  motor  sweeper  nor  the  catch- 
pit  cleaner  is  popular  with  labor,  for  ob- 
vious reasons.  The  general  public,  how- 
ever, takes  a  different  view,  and  the  first 
appearance  of  these  motor  machines  was 
applauded  by  pedestrians  on  the  streets. 
The  public  began  to  realize  that  the  addi- 
tional work  and  the  greater  efficiency  may 
mean  valuable  lives,  and  it  is  more  than 
civic  pride  that  makes  them  call  for  the 
best  that  they  can  afford. 

While  the  motor  sweeper  and  the  motor 
catch-pit  cleaner  have  reduced  costs  and 
expedited  work,  the  motor  car  has  become 
an  obstruction  that  bothers  the  sanitary 
force  more  than  any  other  single  feature. 
Parked  cars,  unless  prohibited  altogether, 
prevent  the  thorough  cleaning  of  the  whole 
roadway.     A   regulation  requiring  cars  to 
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park  one  foot  from  the  curb  is  of  some 
assistance  where  it  is  practicable  to  com- 
ply with  it. 

Halifax  uses  white  wings  on  paved 
streets  carrying  heavy  traffic,  to  prevent 
accumulation  of  refuse  and  horse  droppings 
during  the  day.  The  public  are  inclined  to 
regard  white  wings  as  ordinary  labor,  but 
a  good  white  wing  is  a  mighty  good  man. 
It  is  difficult  to  find  him  or  to  replace  him. 
Watch  the  white  wing  and  then  judge  for 
yourself. 

The  winter  in  the  capital  of  Nova  Scotia 
brings  its  own  trouble  for  the  street  de- 
partment. It  was  believed  at  first  that 
heavy  snowfalls  would  mean  retirement  for 
motor  vehicles,  but  the  t/ying  experience 
following  the  explosion  in  the  winter  of 
1917-18  demonstrated  that  they  can  operate 
in  any  kind  of  weather.  The  motor  truck 
and  the  motor  snow  loader  have  brought 
this  branch  of  the  work  in  line  with  the 
rest;  as  a  matter  of   fact,  we  have  used 

r  catch-pit  cleaner  to  plow  snow. 

Unimproved  roadways  are  still  cleaned  by 

nd  with  the  aid  of  the  horse  broom  and 
the  scraper  where  they  can  be  used.  How- 
r,  greater   progress   has  been  made   in 


« 


improving  the  sanitary  condition  of  streets 
during  the  last  ten  years  than  in  twenty 
years  preceding.  That  progress  has  been 
made  possible  by  dirt  and  dust  prevention, 
rather  than  by  improved  methods  of  re- 
moval. 

Education  and  regulations  have  done 
much  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  refuse 
accumulating.  The  paving  of  streets  has 
made  a  heavy  reduction  in  cost  of  clean- 
ing, but  the  principal  cause  of  decrease  in 
quantity  of  dust  accumulating  is  the  Tarvia 
treatment  of  roadways.  Not  only  does  it 
make  for  cleaner  streets,  but  it  means  a 
large  reduction  in  cleaning  cost,  second 
only  to  that  resulting  from  paving  road- 
ways. 

The  cost  of  cleaning  by  hand  such  a 
roadway  as  shown,  before  paving,  runs  at 
times  from  $20  to  $30  per  1,000  square 
yards.  Hand-cleaning  paved  roads  costs  61 
cents  per  1,000  square  yards;  machine 
cleaning  21  cents. 

Catch-pit  cleaning  eosts,  by  hand  $2.85 
each;  by  machine  97  cents;  the  lowest 
tender  for  hand  cleaning  was  $3.10. 
Machine  costs  include  interest,  deprecia- 
tion and  all  maintenance  charges. 


ater  Used  to  Handle  Coal  and  Ashes 

Power-Plant  of  Philadelphia  Water- Works  to  Use  New  Method 


INNOVATIONS  for  the  removing  of 
ashes  and  the  conveying  of  coal  are 
to  be  introduced  in  Philadelphia  in 
connection  with  that  city's  water-supply. 
In  each  case  water  will  play  an  important 
part  in  the  operation,  and  both  installations 
are  expected  to  facilitate  the  work  and  also 
to  reduce  the  labor  cost  of  conveying  coal 
and  removing  ashes  to  and  from  the  station. 
Under  the  former  method  of  operation, 
the  coal  was  delivered  by  a  railroad  to  a 
bunker  located^  some  distance  from  the 
pumping-station,  and  from  this  point  it  was 
transferred  to  the  station  by  teams  of 
motor  trucks.  With  this  method  the  cost 
to  the  city  of  transporting  the  coal  from 
the  bunkers  to  the  pumping-station  averaged 
about  20  cents  per  ton.  By  the  new 
method  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  will  be 
not  more  than  5  cents  per  ton  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  coal  will  be  in  much  better 


condition  for  use,  owing  to  the  cleansing 
action  of  the  water. 

Under  the  new  method  the  coal  will  run 
from  the  bunker  into  a  hopper.  Near  the 
outlet  of  the  hopper  are  two  pipes  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  outlet  of  one  pipe  is  on  one 
side  of  the.  mouth  of  the  hopper  and  the 
entrance  to  the  other  pipe  is  directly  op- 
posite to  this,  as  shown  in  the  accompany- 
ing illustration.  A  stream  of  water  under 
100  pounds  pressure  is  driven  through  the 
pipe  across  the  face  of  the  hopper.  As  the 
coal  comes  into  the  hopper,  it  is  caught  by 
the  water  and  carried  across  the  mouth  of 
the  hopper. 

Push-cars  back  of  the  boilers  are  used 
under  the  existing  system  to  remove  ashes. 
The  hot  ashes  are  placed  in  these  cars  and 
transported  to  receptacles,  to  be  finally 
taken  away  by  motor  trucks.  This  method 
is    not    to    be    entirely    abolished,    but    the 
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ashes  will  be  removed  from  the  boiler  room 
by  streams  of  water.  As  the  ashes  come 
from  the  grate,  they  will  be  dropped  into 
a  trough  in  which  flows  a  stream  of  water. 
The  ashes  will  thus  be  cooled  and  all  dust 
eliminated.  The  water  will  move  with 
sufficient  force  to  carry  the  ashes  to  a  bin 


so  equipped  that  they  will  be  drained.  They 
will  then  be  lifted  by  buckets  to  a  hopper, 
from  which  they  will  be  loaded  into  motor 
vehicles  and  taken  away.  This  system  has 
worked  out  very  satisfactorily. 

Acknowledgment.— Illustration    and    text     from    a 
recent   article   in   Electrical    World. 


Denver  Adjusts  Its  Gas  Rate  Dispute 


ON  May  21  the  Mayor  and  Council  of  Den- 
ver came  to  an  agreement  with  the  Denver 
Gas  &  Electric  Light  Company  to  settle  a 
dispute  of  several  years'  standing  in  respect  to 
excess  charges  by  the  company.  The  fran- 
chise of  the  utility  provides  that  all  charges 
over  75  cents  per  thousand  feet  shall  he  re- 
turned to  the  city.  These  excess  charges  since 
1920  have  amoianted  to  $1,184,000.  The  city 
has  withheld  $525,000  due  the  company  for 
electric  light  charges.  A  compromise  was 
reached  whereby  the  city  paid  the  company  its 


debt,  and  the  company  immediately  paid  the 
city  $592,000  in  cash,  with  agreement  that  the 
remainder  of  the  debt  is  to  be  paid  in  quarterly 
installments  of  $50,000;  the  company  to  recog- 
nize the  validity  of  the  excess  charge  clause 
of  its  franchise.  The  city  had  previously  won 
a  decision  on  this  point  in  the  District  Court, 
and  the  case  was  pending  on  appeal  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  Mayor  Bailey  has  announced 
that  money  received  from  the  utility  from  these 
excess  charges  will  be  placed  in  the  building 
fund  for  a  new  city  and  county  building. 
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Inspection  and  Fire  Record  Systems  of 
the  Bridgeport  Fire  Department 


i 


By  Daniel  E.  Johnson 

Chief  Engineer,  Fire  Departmenl,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


EVERY  member  of  the  Bridgeport  Fire 
Department  devotes  one  day  each 
month  to  fire  inspection  work.  The 
Department  is  organized  on  the  two-platoon 
basis,  half  of  the  men  working  on  night 
shift  from  the  first  to  the  sixteenth  of  the 
month,  the  shifts  being  then  reversed  and 
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POEM    OF    REPORT    RECEIVED    FROM    EVERT 

FIRE  COMPANY  IN  BRIDGEPORT  THAT  IHAKES 

A  RUN 

On  the  l)ack  of  the  form  is  space  for  reporting  the 
men  who  attend  the  fire,  and  the  reasons  for  the 
absence  of  others.  These  reports,  -with  other  in- 
formation, are  transferred  to  the  standard  loose-leaf 
forms  furnished  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  and  are  filed  In  l)ook  form  for 
reference 


FIRE    REPORT 
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Time.. 
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Material  of  Building No.  o(  Storiet. 
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Occupants,  1st.  I^oor . ■_ ,. 

2d.  Floor i 

3d  Floor 

4th  Floor 

Cause  or  Fire 

Was  fire  confined  to  bojldinl  in  which  It  originated? 
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Was  fire  confined  t 


LOSS  RECORDED 


VALUE  OF  PROP- 
ERTY INVOLVED 
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THEREON 

INSURANCE 
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INSURANCE 
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Contents 

Remarks: ...^ :  „ 
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FORM   OF   REPORT    RECEIVED   ON  EACH  FIRE 

IN  BRIDGEPORT,  FROM  THE  CHIEF  ENGINEER 

OR  HIS   SUBSTITUTE 

the  other  shift  going  on  night  work  for  the 
rest  of  the  month.  The  inspection  work 
is  done  during  the  day  following  the  re- 
lease  of  the  men   from  night  work. 

The  inspection  work  has  a  double  value — 
it  reduces  the  number  of  hazardous  condi- 
tions, and  it  familiarizes  the  men  with  the 
districts,  buildings  and  exits.  Inspections 
are  also  made  by  eight  men  in  the  Fire  Pre- 
vention Bureau,  whose  entire  time  is  de- 
voted to  this  work.  In  the  spring  of  each 
year,  these  men  are  assigned  to  the  resi- 
dential sections  of  the  city,  to  see  that 
stovepipes,  furnaces  and  other  heating  de- 
vices are  in  good  condition.     While  they 
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Notice  of  Violati<jn  of  Ordinance,  Relative   to  Firu    Prevention 
Order    Concerning    Same 
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FORM    OF    NOTICE    OF    VIOLATION    OF   FIEE- 
PEEVENTION  OEDINANCE 

are  making  these  inspections,  the  men  of 
the  engine  companies  cover  the  business 
sections.  This  work  is  all  done  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Chief  Engineer. 

A  thorough  system  of  forms  for  report- 
ing fires  is  in  use  by  the  Bridgeport  Fire 
Department,  and  has  proved  very  effective. 
In  addition  to  the  blanks  which  accompany 
this  article,  the  standard  record  forms  of 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
are  in  use.  These  include  a  large  double 
sheet  in  book  form,  headed  "Daily  Report 
of  Fires,"  and  single- 
page  loose-leaf  sheets 
for  monthly  reports  of 
the  various  engine,  truck 
and  chemical  companies. 

The  Bridgeport  Fire 
Department  has  been  or- 
ganized on  the  two- 
platoon  basis  since  April 
I,  19 1 8.  It  is  under  the 
supervision  of  a  bipar- 
tisan board  of  Fire  Com- 
missioners, consisting  of 
the  Mayor,  ex-officio, 
and  four  members. 

The  Chief  is  the  ex- 
ecutive head  of  the  de- 


CLASSIFICATION    OF   BRIDGEPORT    FIRES   IN 
1922 

Alarms                                  Cause  Loss 

159  Grass   fires    $105.00 

113  Rubbish   and    dump    fires 973.43 

58  Chimney    fires    1,979.40 

54  Automobiles    5,717.00 

39  Matches     2.337.30 

Fires    to    which    Department    did    not 

respond    (35)    1,581.63 

32  Careless    smoking    5,117.68 

31  Spontaneous    combustion     tf,777,64 

30  Department    called    when    not    neces- 
sary      

29  Stoves    3,041.00 

27  Unknown     71,224.70 

26  Electric   appliances    , 5,563.13 

24  Sparks     2,855.00 

16  Bonfires     425.00 

1 6  False  alarms    

15  Furnaces     1,507.00 

15  Gas    plates,    etc 878.20 

13  Department     called      for     other     than 

fires    

10  Food   in  gas  range 1,600.00 

10  Gasoline     921.00 

9  Incendiary    11,954.95 

9  Hot    ashes    570.00 

. .  Exposure    (9)     15,689.50 

6  Thawing    out    pipes 1,330.00 

5  Painter's    torch     750.00 

5  Out-of-town     calls     

4  Lightning     280.00 

3  P'ireplaces     165.00 

3  Candles      322.00 

3  Boats    215.00 

3  Heater    exploded     1.5.00 

2  Lamps    202.25 

2  Stove   rags    20.00 

1  Overheated    dryer    1,200.00 

1  Vulcanizer     700.00 

1  Trolley    car    75.00 

1  Fireworks     25.00 

1  Soft  coal  pile 

1  Hot    metal 

1  Bag   of   charcoal 10.00 


778 


$149,187.81 


FIRES    CLASSIFIED    AS    TO    BUILDINGS— 1922 

Reinforced    concrete     9 

Fire-proof    (steel   frame)    

Brick   and  stone    102 

Ironclad   buildings    

Frame  buildings    276 

Concrete    block 

Buildings    not    classified    

Other   than    buildings    392 

Total     778 


RECORD    OF    BRIDGEPORT    FIRE    APPARATUS     FOR     1922 

Average 

Distance 

Traveled 

Feet 


Companies 
No. 

Engine 


Engine 

Engine 

4  Engine 

5  Engine 

6  Engine 

7  Engine 

8  Engine 

9  Engine 

10  Engine 

1 1  Engine 

12  Engine 

1  Truck  (ladders).. 

2  Truck  (ladders).. 

3  Truck  (ladders) . . 

1  (Theratcal 

2  Chemical 

3  Chemical   (water) . 


Water. . 
Ladders . 


Times 
Water 
Used 

16 

10 

15 

21 

21 

9 

8 

23 

6 

13 

5 

18 

2,124  ft. 

2,917  ft. 

2,239  ft. 


169 

7.280 


Times 
Chemicals 
Used 
13 
88 
42 
82 

8 

4 
27 
23 
16 
26 
12 
21 

3 


123 
55 

77 


853,098 

804,758 

748,636 

864,082 

445,931 

599,098 

527,249 

571,678 

811,476 

790,716 

805,939 

898,048 
1,098,240 

651.569 
1,080,466 
2,319,016 
1,236,749 

181,052 

13,787,801   ft. 
or  2,601  miles 
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partment  and  is  responsible  for  efficiency 
and  discipline.  He  has  authority  to  make 
assignments  of  men,  but  they  are  not  perma- 
nent except  by  order  of  the  Board.  All 
officers  have  risen  from  the  ranks.  The 
total  force  numbers  266  and  includes  the 
following:  chief,  i;  assistant  chiefs,  4; 
superintendents  of  machinery,  i ;  captains, 
21;  lieutenants,  17;  chiefs  drivers,  6; 
engineers,  12;  assistant  engineers,  12;  hose- 
men,  123;  laddermen,  43;  fire  alarm  force, 
12;  Fire  Prevention  Bureau,  8;  repair  shop, 
5;  clerks,   i. 

The  equipment  of  the  Department  consists 
of  13  stations  and  43  pieces  of  motor-driven 
apparatus,  including  12  pumping  engines, 
10  combination  hose  wagons,  3  75-foot  lad- 
ders, 2  combination  trucks,  3  chemicals,  3 


chief's  cars,  3  reserve  cars,  and  7  work 
and  supply  cars.  The  water  pressure  at 
the  hydrants  is  70  pounds.  There  are  49 
private  hydrants  and  1,436  curb  hydrants. 
The  alarm  system  is  the  Gamewell  Manual 
System,  recently  installed  and  entirely 
modern. 

The  maintenance  cost  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment in  1922  was  $644,646.06.  The 
total  fire  loss  for  that  year  was  $149,187.- 
81,  a  per  capita  loss  (on  an  estimated  popu- 
lation of  145,000)  of  only  $1.02.  In  1921 
the  per  capita  loss  on  the  same  estimated 
population  was  $1.09,  and  in  1920,  $1.30 — 
figures  which  are  much  lower  than  the  aver- 
age for  other  cities  in  the  United  States 
having  a  population  of  more  than  50,000 
inhabitants. 


Costs  of  Local  Government  in  New 
Jersey  Cities  and  Towns 

By  Sedley  H.  Phinney 

Executive  Secretary,  New  Jersey  State  League  of  Municipalities 


THE  Bureau  of  Municipal  Informa- 
tion conducted  by  the  New  Jersey 
State  League  of  Municipalities  has 
compiled  an  analysis  of  the  costs  of  local 
government  in  New  Jersey  cities  and  towns, 
exclusive  of  schools,  giving  budget  figures 
for  1923  and  1922,  percentages  of  increase 
or  decrease,  and  per  capita  cost  of  local 
government. 

The  municipalities  in  which  the  per 
capita  costs  of  local  government  are  high- 
est are  naturally  the  shore  resorts,  in  which 
Ihe  census  population  is  far  lower  than  the 
large  and  constant  stream  of  transients. 
Thus,  in  Atlantic  City  the  per  capita  cost 
is  $76.20;  in  Asbury  Park,  $38,  and  in 
Long  Branch,  $35.  The  average  for  all  the 
cities  of  tlje  state  is  $29.79,  and  for  the 
towns,  $23'33  per  capita. 

In  municipal  campaigns  one  hears  a  great 
deal  of  loose  talk  about  tax  rates;  and  in 
the  last  legislative  session  in  New  Jersey 
there  was  even  an  attempt  to  pass  laws 
regulating  local  tax  rates.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  tax  rate  is  a  very  poor  criterion 
by  which  to  judge  comparative  costs  of 
local  government.  Many  factors  of  the 
tax  rate  are  not  under  the  control  of  the 


local  governing  body.  Moreover,  a  high 
tax  rate  may  not  mean  a  high  cost  of  local 
government,  but  merely  a  low  percentage 
of  true  value  in  the  assessments. 

A  much  better  criterion  by  which  to 
judge  local  government  costs  is  the  total 
budget  figure  and  the  cost  per  inhabitant, 
but  even  these  must  be  taken  with  a  large 
grain  of  salt.  The  high  per  capita  cost 
of  government  in  Atlantic  City  does  not 
indicate  an  extravagant  administration.  It 
is  high  because  there  is  a  tremendous  float- 
ing population  to  protect,  house,  amuse  and 
care  for.  If  the  average  population 
throughout  the  year  were  used  in  the  com- 
putation, a  much  lower  figure  would  re- 
sult. The  congested  conditions  of  Hobo- 
ken  and  Jersey  City  make  necessary  police, 
fire  and  traffic  protection,  public  health  and 
building  inspections  and  many  other  ser- 
vices that  are  less  costly  or  unnecessary  in 
smaller  places.  Again,  the  costs  of  water- 
supply  developments  undoubtedly  enter 
largely  into  these  figtires.  The  financing  of 
large  puWic  works  enterprises  probably  ac- 
counts for  many  of  the  large  fluctuations 
in  the  budget  totals. 

Comparative  statistics  must  be  used  with 
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great  caution  and  with  careful  attention 
given  to  local  conditions  and  to  the  values 
received  for  the  taxes  paid.  A  city  with 
high  government  costs  may  furnish  many 
more  services  than  one  with  a  low  cost.  It 
may  have  such  excellent  health  services 
that  its  death  and  disease  rates  are  at  a 
minimum.  It  may  collect  its  garbage  and 
refuse  daily,  while  its  neighbor  lets  its 
citizens  pay  for  such  services  to  private 
scavengers.  It  may  have  to  furnish  extra 
police  protection  against  the  crooks  and 
heavy  traffic  resulting  from  proximity  to 
a  metropolis.    High  costs  do  not  necessarily 


mean  inefficiency,  and  low  costs  may  in- 
dicate official  negligence  rather  than 
economy. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  low  taxes  or 
costs  of  government.  Citizens  should  pay 
careful  attention  to  the  details  of  the  budg- 
et and  inquire  as  to  the  necessity  for  the 
services  given  and  to  the  economy  of  their 
operation.  Instead  of  that,  we  find  poor 
attendance  and  public  indifference  at  the 
budget  hearings,  with  vigorous  but  ill-in- 
formed protests  when  taxes  must  be  paid. 
The  thing  most  needed  is  intelligent,  in- 
formed public  opinion. 


COSTS    OF    LOCAL    GOVERNMENT    IN    NEW    JERSEY    CITIES    AND    TOWNS 


CITIES  Population 

Newark    414.816 

Jersey  City   298,079 

Paterson    136,866 

Trenton    119,289 

Camden    116,309 

Elizabeth    96,682 

Bayonne   76,754 

Hoboken    63,166 

Passaic    63,824 

East  Orange    50,710 

Atlantic  City 50,682 

Perth  Amboy    41,707 

Orange    38,268 

New    Brunswick 32,779 

Plainfield    27,700 

Clifton    26,470 

Garfield    19,381 

Hackensack     17,667 

Millville    14,691 

Bridgeton    14,323 

Long  Branch   13,621 

Asbury   Park    12,400 

Gloucester    12,162 

Englewood    11,617 

Rahway    11,042 

Summit    10,174 

Burlington    9,049 

Totals   for    cities. . .  1,797,623 


TOWNS 

West    Hoboken 40,068 

West   New   York 29,926 

Montclair    28,810 

Kearny    26,724 

Irvington    25,480 

Bloomfield    22  019 

Union    201651 

Phillipsburg     16,923 

Harrison     15,721 

Belleville    15,660 

West  Orange   16,573 

Mornstown    12  545 

5°V     9,'817 

Nutley    9,421 

Westficld    9,026 

Totals   for   towns...  298,367 


Budget  for  Local  Purposes 
(Except  Schools) 


1923 

$13,371,150.00 

11,783,988.59 

2,879,189.09 

2,544,309.13 

2,708,591.99 

2,038^347.21 

2,121^868.45 

2,523,713.12 

1,405,777.08 

1,501,916.91 

3,362,062.25 

968,685.37 

679,161.94 

772,744.60 

734,677,50 

366,263.74 

249,808.50 

452,282.39 

167,803.00 

212,624.33 

472,688.12 

470,733.88 

287,469.66 

348,316.64 

233,319.00 

320,731.02 

131,160.00 


$659,572.64 
864,777.06 
1,086,005.27 
738,959.08 
536,916.98 
433,809.08 
415.340.64 
233,907.66 
372,638.13 
348,970,79 
422,165.74 
255,043.68 
113,746.71 
232,346.23 
217,148.69 

$6,961,248.03 


1922 

$12,514,651 

9,999,518. 

2,825,329. 

2,501,812. 

2,501.178 

2,069,228. 

2,941,716. 

2,653,753 

1,312,076 

1,304,429 

3,355,310 

921,083 

654.575 

853,131 

696,733 

397,702 

436,285 

395,959 

145,229 

200,323 

410,730 

461,269 

205,280 

277,918 

253,047 

320,783 

139,981 


28 
32 
02 
12 
97 
.73 
.54 
,82 
94 
.94 
,77 
,75 
.05 
.00 
.76 
.07 
,10 
,00 
.47 

'.77 
,67 

1.00 
89 
,64 

:.77 


$53,559,374.41  $50,649,567.14 


$639 
768 

1,002 
680 
400 
384 
644 
215 
351, 
249 
455 
269 
123 
192 
196 


,249.27 
,600.98 
,435.81 
,813.72 
,610.42 
,381.91 
,101.24 
,982.98 
,941.64 
,934.65 
,128.75 
,874.16 
,075.49 
,657.05 
,536.66 


Per  Cent  of  Difference 

From  1922  Budget 
Increase         Decrease 

6.8%  

17.8  

1.90  

1.70  

8.30  


7.1 

15.1 

18.6 

5.2 

3.8 


5.4 

7.8 


15.5 
6.1 
15.0 
20.5 
15.7 
25.3 


17.4 


3.2 

12.5 

8.3 

7.8 

34.0 

12.8 


8.3 

5.9 

39.3 


$6,675,264.63 


17.2 
9.5 


17,03 


1.51% 
27.8 
4.9 


9.5 


19.8 
14.2 


7.8 

0.016 

6.3 


30.9 


7.2 
5.5 
3.6 


Per  Capita 
Cost  of 

Local  Govt., 
Except 
Schools 
1923 
$32.30 
39.50 
21.20 
21.30 
2.3.30 
21.30 
27.60 
37.00 
22.00 
29.60 
76.20 
23.80 
20.40 
23.60 
26.50 
13.80 
12.90 
25.60 
11.40 
14.80 
85.00 
38.00 
19.60 
30.00 
21.00 
31.60 
14.50 


$29.79 


$16.50 
28.80 
37.60 
27.40 
21.90 
19.70 
81.60 
13.80 
23.60 
22,80 
27.00 
20.80 
12.10 
24.60 
24.10 

$28.83 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  Activities 
in  Public  Affairs 


Florida  Abolishes  Convict 
Leasing  and  Whipping 

Tampa,  Fla. — The  recent  disclosures 
concerning  the  leasing  of  convicts  and 
whipping  practises  in  Florida  counties  came 
r.s  a  shock  to  the  majority  of  the  people  in 
the  state,  and  public  sentiment  against  such 
conditions  was  immediately  aroused. 

The  matter  was  promptly  taken  up  by 
the  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Tampa 
^- Board  of  Trade,  and  a  resolution  was 
adopted  urging  the  State  Legislature  to 
bring  about  the  abolition  of  the  system  of 
leasing  convicts,  as  well  as  the  removal  of 
officials  and  prompt  prosecution  of  all  in- 
dividuals found  to  have  been  criminally 
liable  in  bringing  upon  the  state  the  dis- 
grace of  the  use  of  the  lash  and  other  in- 
human treatment  of  prisoners.  Similar 
resolutions  were  also  adopted  by  chambers 
of  commerce  and  various  other  civic  organ- 
izations throughout  the  state. 

The  result  of  these  resolutions  and  of 
the  publishing  of  editorials  in  the  news- 
papers of  the  state  expressing  the  opinion 
of  the  general  public  on  the  subject,  has 
been  the  abolition  of  the  leasing  of  county 
convicts  and  the  practise  of  whipping,  and 
the  enactment  of  other  legislation  regard- 
ing the  supervision  of  prisoners,  with  a 
view  to  preventing  any  recurrence  of  the 
former  abuses. 

L.    P.    DICKIE, 

Managing  Secretary,  Tampa  Board  of  Trade. 

Boulder  Votes  to  Retain  Pro- 
portional Representation 

Boulder,  Colo. — As  Boulder  is  one  of 
the  few  cities'  in  which  the  proportional 
representation  method  is  used  in  electing 
the  City  Council,  special  interest  attaches 
to  the  recent  unsuccessful  attempt  to  repeal 
the  charter.  After  a  period  of  five  years, 
Boulder's  charter  and  the  Hare  System  of 
,  v6ting  were  attacked  through  a  so-called 
'  Citizens'  League,  which  organization  sought 
to  oust  the  present  City  Manager  and  Coun- 
cil.    A   representative  of  the  Proportional 


Representation  League  visited  Boulder  and 
assisted  in  the  campaign  against  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  city  charter.  The 
Boulder  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  ini- 
tiated the  present  form  of  government 
several  years  ago,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  campaign,  which  resulted  in  a  two- 
to-one  vote  in  favor  of  the  Hare  System 
of  voting. 

Boulder  has  had  ten  miles  of  new  street 
paving  since  the  city  manager  form  of  gov- 
ernment went  into  efifect,  and  a  large  pav- 
ing program  is  being  initiated  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  This  city  is  spoken  of  as  one 
of  the  most  progressive  in  the  state  of  Colo- 
rado. 

CHAS.    R.    STREAMER, 
Secretary,  the  Boulder  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Better  Housing  Conditions 
for  Fruit  Workers 

DiNUBA,  Calif. — The  Dinuba  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  seeing  the  need  of  better 
housing  conditions  among  the  fruit  work- 
ers, set  to  work  to  help  remedy  this  condi- 
tion. A  committee  of  five  members  was 
appointed,  consisting  of  an  architect,  a  lum- 
berman, a  real  estate  dealer,  an  insurance 
man,  and  one  mem.ber  chosen  at  large  who 
was  deeply  interested  in  moral  welfare. 
This  made  it  possible  for  all  points  of  view 
to  be  considered  in  arranging  for  housing. 

Plans  for  a  bungalette  court  were  pre- 
pared and  given  publicity.  As  a  result  of 
this  effort,  a  prominent  financier  of  the  city, 
H.  T.  Haden,  built  such  a  court,  consisting 
of  several  houses.  The  houses  are  small, 
containing  three  rooms  each,  and  are  fur- 
nished with  electricity.  The  porches  are 
extended  so  that  shelter  is  provided  for 
cars. 

Seeing  the  advantages  of  these  small 
homes  in  giving  the  transient  fruit  workers 
a  chance  for  better  living  conditions  and 
an  opportunity  to  become  more  nearly 
permanent  in  their  residence,  Mr.  Haden  is 
now  building  another  bungalow  court  for 
families  of  small  incomes.  The  houses  in 
the  court  are  to  be  somewhat  larger,  and 
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Power! 


The  "Caterpillar"*  excels  on  every  con- 
tracting and  engineering  job  and  in  public 
works  of  all  kinds  because  it  has  ample 
power  to  pull  the  largest  size  road-making 
tools  and  to  transport  the  heaviest  tonnages 
under  every  working  condition.  Not  only 
has  it  ample  power  but  the  "Caterpillar" 
has  the  reserve  strength  which  Holt's  long 
experience  has  proved  necessary  to  meet 
emergencies. 

Where  the  job  is  too  difficult  for  any  other 
kind  of  tractor,  or  for  horses  or  mules,  the 
"Caterpillar"  goes  in  and  does  the  work  at 
the  lowest  cost  and  in  the  shortest  time.  In 
the  "Caterpillar"  power  is  not  represented 
merely  by  superior  motor  construction, 
but  by  the  total  volume  of  work,  year  after 


year.  Investigate  the  latest  "Caterpillar" 
from  the  standpoints  of  power,  capacity 
and  long  service.  You  will  agree  it  has  no 
real  competitor.  It  is  the  soundest  invest- 
ment for  any  City,  Park  Board,  County 
Official  or  Contractor. 

Our  factory  locations  at  Peoria,  Illinois 
and  Stockton,  California,  our  numerous 
branches  and  distributors  are  all  equipped 
with  complete  service  stocks,  providing  an 
accessible  and  efficient  service-to-ow^ners 
that  is  unequaled.  Back  of  this  service  is 
Holt's  positive  guarantee  of  endurance  and 
continued  satisfactory  performance.  The 
2-,  5-  and  10-ton  "Caterpillars"  meet  every 
power  need.  Let  us  prove  it  on  your  work. 


^There  is  but  one  "Caterpillar"— Holt  builds  it. 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Eastern  Division:  50  Church  St.,  New  York 

Branches  and  service  stations  all  over  the  world 


/hnaha.  Neb. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Holt  Company  of  Texas, 
Dallas,  Texas 


HOLT 

PEORIA,        ILL. 
STOCKTON.  CALIF 


Chicago,  111. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Canadian  Holt  Company, 
Ltd.,  Montreal 
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of  different  arrangement  than  the  smaller 
houses.  One  of  the  accompanying  pictures 
shows  the  type  of  buildings  in  this  court. 
These  buildings  are  wired  and  plumbed, 
making  very  nice  homes.    Mr.  Haden  states 


ONE  OF  THE  HOUSES  IN  DINUBA'S  BTJNGALOW 
COURT 

he  will  build  more  such  courts.     Others  are 
considering  building. 

Realizing  that  there  is  still  another  class 
of  workers  that  could  not  be  induced  to  re- 
main permanently  and  must  have  adequate 
housing  accommodations  while  residing  here 
in  order  to  do  more  efficient  work  and  live 
under  more  sanitary  conditions,  the  Auto 
Camp  Committee  was  asked  to  plan  some 
suitable  site  where  the  fruit  workers  might 
camp  during  the  busy  season.  With  the 
assistance  of  the  committee,  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  O. 
H.  Brians,  has  now  equipped  a  fine  camp- 
ing ground  on  his  property,  one  mile  west 
of  the  city.  Several  tent  houses  of  one  room 
each  have  been  constructed.  Large  trees 
shade  the  grounds,  making  a  restful  place 
for  the  workers  to  camp  in.  The  other  pic- 
ture shows  a  view  in  this  park. 


A  TENT  HOUSE  IN  THE  AUTO  PARK  IN  DINUBA,  CAUP. 


The  owner  also  has  a  store  and  service 
station  in  connection  with  the  grounds.  The 
grounds  are  well  lighted,  supplied  with  gas, 
shower-baths  and  rest  rooms,  and  are  sani- 
tary in  every  respect. 

In  addition  to  providing  temporary  homes 
for  several  hundred  fruit  workers,  Mr. 
Brians  has  the  park  so  arranged  that  auto 
tourists  find  here  a  desirable  camp  site  for 
the  night  or  a  few  days.  The  spirit  of 
cooperation  shown  by  the  members  of  the 
Dinuba  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  thus 
made  it  possible  for  the  city  to  have  the 
advantages  of  additional  housing  and  a 
camping  ground  that  is  a  credit  to  any  city. 

E.  E,  WIKER, 
Secretary,  Dinuba  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Honoring  Newly  Naturalised 
Citizens 

Canton,  Ohio. — Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Americanization  Committee  of  the 
Canton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  special 
exercises  were  held  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  McKinley  High  School  on  the  evening 
of  May  17,  in  honor  of  a  class  of  fifty-six 
newly  naturalized  citizens.  The  committee 
in  charge,  of  which  E  J.  Landor,  third 
Vice-President  of  the  Chamber,  is  chair- 
man, arranged  an  excellent  program,  which 
made  the  affair  one  of  the  most  thoroughly 
worth-while  events  that  have  been  staged 
under  the  Chamber's  auspices. 

A  special  feature  of  the  exercises  was 
the  public  presentation  of  the  naturaliza- 
tion papers.  This  was  done  somewhat  after 
the  custom  of  presenting  diplomas  at  grad- 
uation exercises.  The  members  of  the  class 
were  seated  in  a  body,  and  each  one  was 
called  to  the  platform  individually  for  the 
presentation  of  his  papers.  Aside  from  the 
welcoming  of  the  class  as 
a  whole,  each  man  was 
given  an  individual  wel- 
come by  a  representative 
of  the  Common  Pleas 
Court,  and  the  Daughters 
of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion presented  each  with 
an  American  flag  and  a 
copy  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United   States. 

Hon.  Harry  F.  Atwood 
of  Chicago  made  the 
principal  address  of  the 
evening,  speaking  on  the 
subject  of  "The  Constitu- 
tion."      The    affair    was 
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A   Barber-Greene  Snow  L,oader  converted  into  a    Bucket  Loader  and  handling  gravel 

Gravel  in  Summer — Snow  in  Winter 


How  a  Barber-Greene  and  2  men  replace  a  gravel- 
loading  gang  in  summer  —  and  60  men  in  winter 


T 


N  Worcester,  Mass.,  the  street  railway 
£  company  decided  to  solve  the  snow 
removal  problem  with  a  Barber-Greene 
Snow  Loader — just  as  many  municipali- 
ties have  solved  it. 

In  this  class  of  work  the  Barber-Greene 
saves  60  shovel  men  in  some  cities — and 
according^  to  officials  of  the  Boston  "L" 
as  many  as  200  under  certain  conditions. 

To  put  the  Barber-Greene  to  work  in 
summer  also  the  Worcester  company 
changed  it  into  a  Barber-Greene  Bucket 
Loader— by  replacing  the  snow-loading 
boom  with  the  bucket-loading  boom. 

Like  other  street  railway  companies  and 
many  municipalities,  they  have  found 
that  in  loading  gravel  for  construction 
work  the  converted  Barber-Greene  re- 
places a  gang  with  one  man. 
They  have  also  found  the  Barber-Greene 
useful  in  other  ways.  For  instance,  when 
the  track  shown  in  the  photograph  re- 
produced above  was  too  far  away  from 
the  bank,  the  Barber-Greene  was  used 


to  pull  the  entire  track  closer  to  the  pit. 
No  track  gang  at  all  was  required  to 
help  the  loader  operator  and  his  helper 
in  this  work. 

The  present  high  cost  and  scarcity  of 
labor  are  influencing  more  and  more 
municipalities  to  solve  the  winter  snow 
and  the  summer  construction  problem 
at  one  stroke  by  putting  a  Barber- 
Greene  to  work. 

Its  automatic  disc-shoveling  device  is  so 
effective  that  it  handles  stone,  gravel, 
and  similar  construction  materials  with- 
out even  requiring  shovelers  for  the 
clean-up  work. 

It  is  converted  into  a  Snow  Loader  by 
replacing  the  bucket-loading  boom  with 
a  snow-loading  boom. 
Its  success  is  due  to  its  design  and  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  product  of  a  company 
that  has  for  years  specialized  in  material 
handling  equipment. 
Details  about  its  construction  perform- 
ance are  freely  furnished  upon  request. 


BARBER-GREENE  COMPANY -/Jcpre.entafWM  in  33  Cities-515  W.  Park  Avenue,  Aurora,  Illinois 
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largely  attended,  invita- 
tions having  been  ex- 
tended by  the  Chamber  to 
the  various  public  offi- 
cials, clubs  and  lodges, 
and  societies  composed  of 
men  of  foreign  parentage. 
The  night  schools  of  the 
city  also  cooperated.  A 
large  number  of  the  men 
who  received  their  papers 
have  been  studying  in  the 
night  school  American- 
ization classes. 

GUY  CLEMMITT, 
Publicity  Manager,  Canton 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Getting  Out  the  Vote 
for  Sacramento's  Big 
Bond  Issue 
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Sacramento^  Calif. — 
That  the  vigorous,  pro- 
gressive spirit  of  the  sturdy  pioneers  of 
'49  is  still  existing  in  Sacramento  is  evident 
from  the  recent  bond  election  for  civic  im- 
provements. On  May  i6,  just  a  year  from 
the  opening  of  Sacramento's  great  "Days 
of  '49"  celebration,  the  citizens  united  in 
putting  over  a  municipal  bond  issue  to  the 
amount  of  $1,967,000. 

The  improvements  called  for  included 
street  improvements,  improvement  of  en- 
trances to  the  city,  a  municipal  auditorium, 
better  fire  and  police  alarms,  a  stronger 
levee  on  the  Sacramento  river-front,  the 
extension  of  the  water  and  sewer  system, 
additional  fire  equipment,  subways,  etc. 

Many  of  the  votes  secured  at  the  election 
were  recruited  by  the  use  of  the  telephone 
and  a  corps  of  girl  assistants.  The  con- 
versation over  the  telephone  was  about  as 
follows:  "Speaking  for  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee, Mrs.  ,  we  are  advised 

that  you  favor  the  bonds."  If  the  reply  of 
Mrs.  :; was  doubtful,  a  repre- 
sentative was  usually  sent  to  her  home  to 
explain  the  needs  and  purposes  of  the  pro- 
visions called    for    in    the    bond    election 

ticket;  but  if  Mrs.  indicated 

a  favorable  attitude  towards  the  bonds,  the 
girl  talking  urged  her  to  vote  at  the  elec- 
tion and  also  to  encourage  her  friends  to 
do  so. 

By  means  of  the  telephone  a  list  of  more 
than  5,000  citizens  was  secured,  all  of  whom 


THE  SCORE  board  FOR  SACRAMENTO'S  BOND  ISSUE  ELECTION, 
MAT  16,  1923 


were  reminded  two  days  before  the  election 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  100  per  cent 
for  the  bonds.  On  the  day  of  the  election 
125  cars  and  drivers  and  135  poll-checkers 
were  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee.  The 
latter  were  provided  with  individual  lists 
of  names  which  were  attached  to  the  poll 
books  of  the  48  separate  precincts.  It  is 
estimated  that  more  than  3,000  people  were 
carried  to  the  polls  on  election  day. 

Prominent  citizens  have  pronounced  the 
vote  as  the  most  discriminating  one  ever 
registered  in  the  history  of  Sacramento 
city.  The  successful  outcome  of  the  elec- 
tion is  largely  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  vote  was  a  highly  intelligent  one  passed 
by  home  voters  and  by  citizens  interested 
primarily  in  the  future  growth  of  Cali- 
fornia's capital  city. 

SUMMERFIELn    McCARTNEY, 
Sacramento   Chamber   of   Commerce. 

High  School  Students  Plant 
Eight  Thousand  Trees 

Oneonta,  N.  Y. — Two  hundred  high 
school  students  planted  8,000  trees  in  less 
than  three  hours  on  Arbor  Day,  on  the 
watershed  of  the  Oneonta  Water-Works, 
which  became  city  property  this  year.  The 
untiring  efforts  of  Water-Works  Superin- 
tendent J.  G.  Ho}^:,  and  Superintendent  of 
Schools  George  J.  Dann,  the  latter  being 
chairman   of   the    Chamber   of    Commerce 
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From  Pit  to  Job  in 
Double-Quick  Time 

The  gravel  in  the  pit  pictured  above  was  made 
quickly  available  to  a  big  concrete  road  job  in 
that  neighborhood  by  the  use  of  the  Truckrane. 
This  sturdy  Byers  crane  mounted  on  a  motor 
truck  gets  out  to  the  job  fast,  and  loads  sand 
and  gravel  in  double-quick  time  with  half-yard 
grabs  of  the  bucket,  the  big  boom  making  two 
or  three  round  trips  a  minute. 

Truckrane  is  furnished  ready  for  mounting  on  any  standard 
motor  truck  chassis  of  5  tons  capacity  measuring  9  feet  6  inches 
or  more  from  back  of  driver's  seat  to  center  of  rear  axle  It 
IS  economical  to  buy,  easy  to  mount  and  operate.  Write  for 
our  new  Bulletin. 


Truckranes  are  avail- 
able for  immediate 
delivery  all  over  the 
country. 


THE   BYERS   MACHINE    CO. 


160  Sycamore  St. 


Ravenna,  Ohio 


Sales  Agencies  in  25  Leading  Cities 
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committee  in  charge,  made  the  results 
possible,  while  the  boys  and  girls  who 
planted  the  trees  "pitched  in"  with  youth- 
ful enthusiasm  that  excelled  the  commit- 
tee's fondest  expectations.  The  plantation 
increases  the  municipal  forest  to  325,000 
trees,  and  the  idea  of  reforestation  was 
implanted  in  a  practical  way  in  the  minds 
of  Oneonta's  youth. 

EVERETT   HICKS, 
Secretary,  Oneonta  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Sanford  Secures  Wide  Powers  in  City 
Planning  and  Zoning 

Sanford,  Fla. — A  bill  drawn  by  the  San- 
ford Chamber  of  Commerce,  giving  legis- 
lative authority  to  the  city  of  Sanford  to 
appoint  a  board  to  be  known  as  the  "City 
Planning  Commission,"  with  wide  powers, 
was  recently  signed  by  the  Governor  of 
Florida.  Sanford  is  the  first  city  in  the 
state  which  has  asked  for  and  received  such 
legislation. 

The  bill  was  drawn  along  lines  similar 
to  those  of  the  general  act  of  the  North 
Carolina  Legislature  empowering  munic- 
ipalities in  that  state  to  appoint  city  plan- 
ning commissions.  The  new  Florida  law, 
however,  is  a  special  act  applying  to  San- 
ford only.  It  authorized  the  local  City 
Planning  Commission,  when  appointed,  to 
prepare  zoning  maps  and  ordinances  for 
submission  to  the  governing  body  of  the 
city,  and  to  submit  recommendations  also 
in  such  matters  as  parks  and  playgrounds, 
new  street  openings  and  the  laying  out  of 
new  real  estate  subdivisions.  In  the  matter 
of  subdivisions  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission extends  one  mile  beyond  the  cor- 
porate limits  of  the  city. 

The  broad  powers  of  the  Commission  are 
indicated  by  the  following  paragraph,  which 
is  Section  7  of  the  new  act: 

"Such  City  Planning  Board  shall,  at  the 
direction  of  the  City  Commissioners,  make  rec- 
ommendations for  the  promotion  of  economic 
and  industrial  prosperity  and  enhancement  of 
the  health,  ^tomfort  and  convenience  of  the 
people  or  of  such  cities  and  towns.  It  shall 
study  and,  in  its  discretion,  recommend  ways 
and  means  which  will  tend  to  prevent  or  re- 
lieve congestion,  either  of  population  or  of 
traffic,  to  control  the  fire  hazard,  to  preserve 
the  natural  or  historic  features  of  the  town, 
2nd  to  beautify  the  same.  Such  board  may 
also  prepare  and  issue  reports  on  the  best 
method  of  financing  and  assessing  the  cost  of 
public  improvements.  It  may  investigate,  pre- 
pare surveys  of,  and  make  recommendations 
on  any  matter  which  in  its  opinion  may  make 


the  community  a  better  place  to  live  in  or  a 
better  place  to  work  in.  Plans  may  be  made 
by  such  board  for  new  streets,  roads,  boule- 
vards, alleyways,  viaducts,  bridges,  subways, 
parks,  playgrounds,  aviation  fields,  rail  and 
water  terminals,  docks,  wharves,  canals,  basins, 
tunnels,  water- works,  water-front  improve- 
ments, public  utilities,  public  buildings,  and 
all  other  public  improvements.  Wherever  any 
of  the  foregoing  shall  exist,  then  the  City  Plan- 
ning Board  may  make  recommendations  as  to 
their  respective  removal,  relocation,  widening 
and  extension,  as  occasion  may  necessitate  or 
require,  all  of  which  shall  be  subject  to  ap- 
proval of  the  City  Commissioners." 

R.    W.    PEARMAN,    Jr., 
Executive    Secretary,    Sanford    Chamber    of    Com- 


City  Planning  and  Zoning  Adopted 

Appleton,  Wis. — The  recent  adoption  by 
the  City  Council  of  a  city  plan  and  zoning 
ordinance  for  Appleton  was  the  result  of 
the  continued  efforts  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  for  some  time  past  to  impress 
the  aldermen  and  citizens  of  Appleton  with 
the  need  for  some  definite  provision  for 
the  orderly  future  development  of  the  city. 

The  Chamber's  first  step  was  to  secure 
Leonard  S.  Smith.  Professor  of  City  Plan- 
ning at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  to 
address  the  Chamber  of. Commerce  Forum 
on  the  benefits  of  a  city  plan  and  zoning 
ordinance.  The  Mayor,  who  was  present 
at  this  meeting,  theli  invited  Professor 
Smith  to  speak  before  the  City  Council, 
This  invitation  was  accepted,  and  at  the 
meeting  which  followed,  considerable  inter- 
est was  aroused.  The  suggestion  was  made, 
however,  that  before  any  definite  steps  were 
taken  toward  the  preparation  of  a  zoning 
ordinance,  the  idea  be  presented  to  the  citi- 
zens, of  the  community  and  their  approval 
secured,  through  a  series  of  public  meetings 
to  be  addressed  by  Professor  Smith.  This 
suggestion  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chamber, 
and  it  was  decided  that  that  organization 
should  undertake  the  arrangements  for  the 
meetings. 

A  number  of  educational  meetings  were 
held  in  the  various  ward  schools,  and  at  a 
big  final  meeting  in  the  Vocational  School, 
the  Mayor  announced  that  within  the  next 
few  days  he  would  appoint  a  City  Plan 
Commission,  as  provided  for  in  an  ordi- 
nance passed  by  a  previous  administration. 
The  Commission  when  appointed  engaged 
Professor  Smit''  to  cooperate  with  them  in 
the  preparation     f  a  city  plan  and  zoning 
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^^Nothing  Uke 
The  Best  Tracklayer** 

"We  have  used  stock,  then  steam  and  gas  wheel  engines, 
but  there  is  nothing  like  the  Best  Tracklayer,"  writes 
a  contracting  concern*  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  "We  have 
worked  thousands  of  hours  at  very  hard  work." 

( *Name  on  request) 

Investigation  among  owners  to  see  how  satisfactory  has 
been  the  service  given  by  the  BEST  "Sixty"  and  "Thirty" 
is  urged. 

C.  L.  BEST  TRACTOR  CO. 

SAN  LEANDRO,  CALIFORNIA 


127  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Sales  Branches 
Distributing  Warehouse 

820  N.  Second  St., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


30  Church  St. 
New  York  City 
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ordinance.     These  were  completed  and  pre-  paign.    The  Committee  on  Finance  set  for 

sented  to  the  City  Council  several  months  its   mark  the   sum  of   $20,000,   and   raised 

ago  and  have  since  been  adopted.  that   sum   in   eight   hours'   time.     A   three 

HUGH  G.  CORBICTT,  months'   Campaign   of   publicity  and   public 

Managing   Secretary,    Appleton    Chamber   of    Com  meetings  preceded  the  actual   solicitation  of 

""'''='■  funds. 

^,         I.        D            .       /^         *       /--I    I-  T^he  budget   for  the  first  year  is  as  fol- 

Lhambor  Fromotes  Country  Hub  ,                  '^                            ■' 

lows: 

Henderson,   N.   C. — On  .Afpril   28,   a   com-        Business  and   Civic   Promotion $8,000.00 

mittee  of  the  Henderson  Chamber,  which      y.  m.  c.  a....... 2,000.00 

had  for  some  time  been  gathering  informa-      City  Welfare  Work  '.        I'soo.oo 

,1  i-    „      r  i,        ^1  .u„       ,ui.        Associated     Charities      1,000.00 

tion  on  the  promotion  of  country  clubs.  With      fj^y   Scouts    100.00 

-XK  men  of  the  communitv  took  action  upon      )y.\^J^-  ^ ,'^''-?2 

,  ,  .      ,  .'  .  ^  .  Girls    Reserves     100.00 

the    plans   Ot    the    committee    for    forming    a        other    Worthy    Causes    1,300.00 

cmintrv  rlnb  Emergency    Fund    2.000.00 

couniry  ClUn.  ^  .Shrinkage     2,000.00 

A  budget  of  $20,000  for  the  first  year's  — 

.  $20  07.5.00 

operations     was     determined     upon,     and 

within  thirty  minutes  over  $6,000  was  I"  the  office  of  the  Community  Clearing- 
raised  bv  those  attending  the  meeting.  House  are  rural  mailing  lists  for  the  use  of 
Committees  were  then  appointed  on  by-  merchants;  lists  of  clubs  and  societies  and 
laws,  charter,  building  plans,  grounds,  etc.  their  representatives;  a  Red  Cross  Depart- 
A  group  of  eight  men  volunteered  to  can-  ^ent;  a  State  Free  Employment  Agency; 
vass  a  list  of  150  prospects  prepared  by  the  a  Civic  Music  Department;  City  Welfare 
Chamber's  committee,  and  on  the  following  Headquarters;  a  Relief  Department;  a 
day  the  remaining  $13,000  of  the  budget  I^etter  Business  Bureau;  Associated  Char- 
was  raised.  ities;  the  City  Humane  Society;  the  City 

A  forty-acre  site,  beautifully  situated  Health  Nurse ;  all  working  together  for  the 
about  two  miles  south  of  the  city,  with  a  general  betterment  of  the  business  and  hv- 
nine-hole  golf  course  practically  completed,  '"§:  conditions  of  the  community.  In  addi- 
was  purchased  by  the  club,  and  the  mem-  tion  to  these  are  the  usual  active  commit- 
bers  are  looking  forward  to  the  formal  tees  found  in  an  organized  chamber  of 
opening  of  the  golf  links,  which  is  planned  commerce.  Membership  in  the  Chamber  of 
for  July  4.  The  country  club  building  will  Commerce  of  the  United  States  and  m  the 
probably  be  opened  early  in  August.  ^^io  State  Roads  Association  is  maintamed. 
GEORGE  E  COMER  Since  its  organization  last  fall,  the  Clear- 
Secretary,   Henderson   Chamber   of   Commerce.  ing-House  has  the  following  achievements 

to    its    credit:    extra    street    lighting    in- 

Van    Wert's   Community  stalled  in  the  business  section  of  the  city; 

Clearing-House  ^   complete   list   of   all   city  welfare   cases 

compiled,   and  administered;   incipient  epi- 

Van  Wert,  Ohio.— Situated  on  the  Lin-  demies  stamped  out;  traffic  mushroom  lights 
coin  and  Wayne  Highways  in  Van  Wert  byjn  for  a  financially  embarrassed  city; 
County,  Ohio,  is  this  city  of  8,300  in-  complete  lists  compiled  of  all  city  and  county 
habitants  which,  until  last  October,  had  inhabitants;  Fall  Festivals  and  Merchants' 
wrestled  with  the  small-city  business,  social,  Spring  Exhibits  made  annual  features: 
civic  and  religious  community  problems  pj-ge  State  Employment  Agency  installed; 
through  separate  organizations  with  indif-  convention  attracted  to  the  city;  and  other 
ferent  success.  At  that  time  a  few  of  its  public  betterment  ideas  worked  out  to  corn- 
leading  citizens  organized  the  nucleus  of  pietion.  The  citizens  generally  are  taking 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Community  p^rt  in  the  work,  striving  to  quicken  the 
Clearing-House.  public  sense  of  civic  duty  and  to  encourage 

At  the  beginning  of  the  new  movement  ^^g  j-ight  kind  of  leadership,  to  the  end  that 

it  was  decided  to  promote  one  annual  finan-  \\^Qrt  may  be  transmitted  to  those  who  fol- 

cial   campaign   and  oppose   any   additional  Jq^.^  ^  city,  not  less,  but  greater,  better  and 

similar  movement,  since  all  welfare,  busi-  ^lore  beautiful  than  was  left  to  them, 

ness  and  other  agencies  were  given  oppor-  E.  i.  Antrim. 

tunity    to    be    represented    in    this    one    cam-  President,  Community  Clearing-House  of  Van  Wert. 
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A  prominent 
engineer  writes: 

"Your  'Maintenance 
Manual'  is  the  most 
constructive  piece  of 
road  literature  that 
has  come  to  my  at- 
tention in  years.  Con- 
gratulations." 


A  Road 

Maintenance  Manual 

Every  Engineer  Should  Have 

Road  authorities  know  that  eternal  main- 
tenance is  the  price  of  good  roads;  that 
haphazard  patching  and  treating  of  high- 
ways is  more  costly  in  the  long  run  than 
a  system  of  regular  upkeep. 

This  manual  shows  how  every  type  of 
road  and  pavement,  except  earth  roads, 
can  be  easily  repaired  and  maintained 
with  Tarvia. 

Whether  or  not  you  use  Tarvia,  this 
booklet  will  prove  of  great  benefit  to 
you  in  your  work.  "Road  maintenance 
with  Tarvia"  is  recognized  by  engineers 
and  road  authorities  as  the  most  com- 
plete and  helpful  booklet  on  road  main- 
tenance that  has  ever  been  published. 

A   copy  will  be  gladly  sent  free  on 

request    to    our   nearest   branch   office. 

As    the   number   of   copies    is    limited, 

we    suggest    that    you   write    for    your 

copy  today. 
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The  Municipal  Bond  Situation 


By  Sanders  Shanks,  Jr. 

Editor,  The  Bond  Buyer 


THE  month  of  June  will  exceed  in  vol- 
ume  of   bond   sales   every  preceding 
M  month  for  the  year  1923,  judging  by 

the  best  available  data.  The  reason  for 
this  is  the  fact  that  there  were  in  June  many 
large  bond  offerings  by  states  which  will 
not  be  in  the  market  again  this  year;  in 
fact,  some  of  them  will  not  find  it  neces- 
sary to  seek  funds  for  many  years  to  come. 
The  sale  by  the  state  of  Illinois  of  $17,- 
000,000  bonds,  consisting  of  $10,000,000 
Soldiers  Bonus  4^'s  and  $7,000,000  High- 
way 4's  at  prices  to  yield  4.49  and  4.40  per 
cent  respectively,  and  the  subsequent  suc- 
cessful reoffering  of  the  bonds  by  the  pur- 
chasers during  the  latter  part  of  May,  was 
the  turning  point  of  the  dull  market  which 
has  prevailed  for  the  last  few  months.  Be- 
cause of  the  immediate  absorption  of  this 
issue,  many  issues  that  had  a  doubtful 
prospect  of  attracting  interest  have  been 
disposed  of  at  good  prices.  The  state  of 
Iowa,  which  was  unsuccessful  in  offering 
$22,000,000  Soldiers  Bonus  4^  per  cent 
bonds  in  May,  succeeded  in  selling  at  par 
on  June  2,  4%  and  4^  per  cent  bonds  divid- 
ed in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  net  in- 
terest cost  of  the  entire  loan  to  about  4.40 
per  cent.  Iowa  is  what  might  be  called  the 
ideal  borrower  from  the  investors'  stand- 
point. The  indebtedness  just  incurred  is 
the  first  in  more  than  30  years.  There  will 
be  no  necessity  for  any  additional  borrow- 
ing in  the  near  future,  so  that  the  full  faith 
and  credit  and  the  unlimited  taxing  power 
of  the  state  are  behind  this  one  relatively 
small  issue.  The  third  state  to  float  a  large 
bond  issue  was  Kansas,  which  sold  $25,000,- 
000  Soldiers  Bonus  4^'s  to  yield  4.42  per 
cent. 

The  reason^'for  the  success  of  municipal 
offerings  during  this  month  is  the  approach 
of  the  July  i  reinvestment  period.    At  that 


time  there  will  be  many  maturing  issues 
and  extremely  large  interest  payments 
which  will  release  a  vast  amount  of  cap- 
ital for  tax-exempt  securities.  Another 
factor  in  the  present  demand  for  tax-exempt 
bonds  is  the  expiration  of  certain  tax- 
exemption  features  of  Liberty  bonds,  Cer- 
tificates of  Indebtedness,  and  Treasury 
Saving  Certificates  on  July  2,  1923.  After 
that  date  investors  may  hold,  exempt  from 
surtaxes,  only  $55,000  of  the  above-named 
Gk)vernment  securities,  as  compared  with 
$160,000  prior  to  that  date. 

The  total  sales  for  the  month  of  June 
will  probably  greatly  exceed  $150,000,000, 
which  is  double  that  of  any  month  this  year 
with  the  exception  of  May,  when  sales 
totaled  $88,i7'5,i89. 

Other  states  which  are  seeking  funds 
during  the  month  of  June,  but  which  have 
set  offering  dates  subsequent  to  the  time 
of  this  writing,  are  New  Jersey,  with  $5,- 
000,000  4j4's;  Maine,  with  $800,000  4's, 
and    California,    with   $5,000,000   4/4's- 

SOME        IMPORTANT        MUNICIPAL*        BOND 
ISSUES    FLOATED    DURING    JUNE 

Net 

Rate  Yield 

Amount                Place                 Maturity     (%)  (%) 

$930,000  Erie  Co.,  N.  Y 1943-52           4  3.99 

700,000  Nassau  Co.,  N.  Y.   1925-32           4^  4.11 

1,650,000  Maryland     1926-38           4J4  4.39 

■22,000,000  Iowa     1923-42  4^  &4;^  4.40 

25,000,000  Kansas     1924-48            4J^  4.42 

.'5,790,000  Milwaukee,    Wis...   1924-43           iVi  4.42 

4,274,000  Jersey   City,    N.  J..   1924-57           4^  4.43 

1,689,056   Minneapolis,    Minn.  1924-53            4^  4.44 

1,875,075  Flint,     Mich 1924-53  4^  &  4^4  4.54 

■2,000,000  Hennepin    Co., 

Minn 1928-42           4J4  4.58 

975,000  Shelby    Co.,    Tenn.   1933-57           4J4  4.74 

1,000,000  San    Antonio,    Tex.  1924-62           5  4.76 

1,527,000  Memphis,     Tenn...    1926-63     4i4&5  4.70 

750,000  Memphis,    Tenn...    1929-62     4^&5  4.78 

■2,730,000  Miami,    Fla 1929-53           5  5.23 

2,750,000  Calcasieu  Par.,    La.  1923-52           5^  5.44 


*  The  term  "municipal"  as  used  in  the  bond  market 
covers  bond  issues  made  by  states  and  their  subdi- 
visions in  distinction  from  those  made  by  the  Federal 
Government. 


Semi-Annual  Index  to  The  American  City 

The  Index  to  Volume  XXVIII  (January- June,  1923)  is  now  ready  and  may  be  obtained 
by  subscribers  upon  application  to  the  publication  office,  443  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  KEYSTONE  is  a  highly  versatile  traction  steam  shovel  with  all  the 
efficiency  of  specialized  design,  usable  with  three  different  interchangeable 
scoops— Skimmer,  Ditcher  and  Clam  Shell— for  Road  Grading,  Trenching, 
Back-Filling,  Cellar  Digging,  Pit  Mining,  Loading,  Unloading  and  Handling 
Materials.  Can  be  equipped  with  electric  motor  drive  for  use  in  buildings. 
Saves  first  cost,  moving  cost  and  upkeep  and  is  readily  sold  or  rented  for  any  sort 
of  excavation  job.     A  reliable  road  shovel  of  remarkable  adaptability  to  other  uses. 

The  heavy  Keystone  Skitiuner  Bucket,  %  yd.  capac- 
ity, has  a  horizontal  crowd  of  14  feet  and  fills  itself 
at  one  shot  in  a  six  inch  cut.  It  leaves  a  smooth  sur- 
face, finished  to  grade  and  thus  dispenses  with 
costly  hand-trimming.  Shallow  digging  in  hard 
material— old  macadam,  paving  blocks,  concrete 
and  asphalt— is  keystone  work. 
Made  in  two  sizes:  Model  3,  10  ton  and  Model 
4,  14  ton.  The  good  Keystone  Digging  Ideas  in 
our  catalogs  and  advertising  sheets  have  made 
money  for  1500  Contractors  in  the  United  States. 
Ask  for  them. 


DITCHER 


Model  4,  with  Boom  extension  and  V2  yd.  Clam  Shell  Bucket 

Keystone  stands  on  the  solid.  No  cribbing 
needed,  no  danger  from  cave-in,  of  machine 
sliding  into  excavation.  Any  width  or  depth 
to  20  feet.  There  is  4  feet  of  water  in  this 
12  foot  ditch.  The  Keystone  is  adapted  for 
hard  going  among  roots,  boulders,  etc.,  and 
cleaning  out  blasted  rock. 


J^/sixme  Driller  Gw^pawyiBeaverRllsJ^. 

^^^^  170  Broftdwvay,  N*w  York  Monadnock  BlooKj,  Chioa^o  Joplin,  Mo. 

L   7-D-4  :\\,    ,  ,.-  -,>>> 
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The  City's  Legal  Rights  and  Duties 

Information  for  City  Attorneys  and  Other  Municipal  Officers,  Summarizing 
Important  Court  Decisions  and  Legislation 

Conducted  by  A.  L.  H.  Street,  Attorney  at  Law 


Can  a  City  by  Ordinance  Shift  Upon  Abut- 
ting Owner  Its  Liability  to  Persons  In- 
jured Owing  to  Defective  Condition  of 
Sidewalks? 

The  highway  engineer  of  an  Ohio  city 
raises  an  interesting  question  when  he 
writes  for  information  as  to  whether  a  city 
validly  may  impose  by  ordinance  liability 
on  an  abutting  property  owner  for  injury 
to  pedestrians,  due  to  such  owner's  failure 
to  repair  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  his  prem- 
ises, after  he  has  been  notified  of  the 
dangerous  condition  of  the  walk.  Our  cor- 
respondent adds: 

"The  Ohio  courts  have  held  that  the  city  is 
liable  for  all  accidents  to  pedestrians  on  ac- 
count of  the  non-removal  of  snow  and  ice  by 
the  property  owner,  regardless  of  whether  or 
not  the  city  has  general  ordinances  covering 
this  matter.  I  know  of  no  decisions,  however, 
covering  accidents  on  account  of  walks  out  of 
repair." 

It  seems  that  the  rule  of  a  city's  liability 
is  the  same  in  cases  arising  from  sidewalks 
out  of  repair  as  in  the  snow  and  ice  cases. 
It  also  seems  to  be  the  rule  in  Ohio,  as  it 
doubtless  is  in  many  other  states,  that  cities 
cannot  avoid  responsibility  for  negligently 
failing  to  keep  sidewalks  in  a  proper  state 
of  repair.  And  we  doubt  very  much  that 
the  responsibility  of  an  abutter  could  be  in- 
creased by  such  an  ordinance  as  is  sug- 
gested. 

The  decision  handed  down  by  the  Ohio 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Wilhelm  vs. 
City  of  Defiance,  58  Ohio  State  Reports, 
56,  appears  to  still  stand  as  good  law  in 
Ohio,  and  it  has  been  followed  by  courts  of 
other   jurisdictions. 

In  that  case  the  city  had  sued  Wilhelm 
in  a  lower  court,  claiming  that,  because  of 
the  defective  manner  in  which  he  had  con- 
structed a  sidewalk  ordered  by  the  city,  a 
pedestrian  had  been  injured  and  recovered 
damages  against  the  municipality.  It  was 
sought  to  require  Wilhelm  to  reimburse  the 
city  because  his  negligence  was  the  direct 


cause  of  the  accident  and  because  he  had 
been  notified  of  the  pendency  of  the  pedes- 
trian's action  and  that  indemnity  would  be 
demanded   should   she   recover. 

It  was  decided  that  the  city  was  riot  en- 
titled to  reimbursement  in  this  class  of 
cases.  But  it  is  estimated  that  reimburse- 
ment may  be  enforced  in  those  less  fre- 
quently arising  cases  where  the  defect  has 
been  caused  by  the  abutter's  use  of  side- 
walk or  street  space  for  his  own  personal 
ends,  as  where  he  constructs  a  vault  under 
the  sidev/alk  and  maintains  a  defective 
covering,  provided  that  the  abutter  was 
notified  of  the  pendency  of  the  injured  per- 
son's suit  against  the  city.  Several  de- 
cisions, including  Illinois  and  New  York 
cases,  are  cited  in  support  of  this  proposi- 
tion. But  the  Court  draws  a  distinction  to 
be  applied  where  the  case  is  a  common  one 
arising  on  the  abutter's  mere  neglect  to  re- 
pair an  ordinary  sidewalk.  Citing  an  Ohio 
statute,  which  is  probably  still  in  force  in 
substance  if  not  literally  and  which  is 
similar  to  provisions  in  the  statutes  of  other 
states,  requiring  cities  to  keep  sidewalks  in 
repair,  the  Supreme  Court  says: 

"Cognate  provisions  of  the  statute  authorize 
the  municipality  to  require,  in  the  mode  spec- 
ified, the  abutting  owner  to  construct  or  re- 
pair the  walk  in  front  of  his  premises.  The 
effect  of  his  failure  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirement is  also  defined  by  the  statute;  that 
upon  his  failure  the  municipality  may  construct 
or  repair  the  walk  and  assess  the  cost  thereof 
upon  his  property.  But  the  right  of  the  city 
to  be  indemnified  in  this  manner  is  expressly 
limited  to  one-fourth  of  the  amount  at  which 
the  property  is  valued  for  the  purpose  of  taxa- 
tion. The  consequence  thus  indicated  by  the 
statute  is  exclusive.  In  considering  the  effect 
of  similar  statutory  provisions  in  The  City  of 
Keokuk  vs.  the  Independent  District  of  Keokuk, 
53  Iowa,  352,  it  was  said:  'The  city  has  sole 
authority  over  its  streets,  is  charged  with  their 
improvement  and  repair,  and  vested  with  the 
power  to  tax  for  that  purpose.  Where  the  lot 
owner  is  required  by  the  city  to  construct  or 
repair   a   sidewalk,   it  is   simply   a  method  of 
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ENDURANCE 


ENDURANCE  is  the  ability  to 
bear  and  continue  in  spite  of 
destructive  forces.  In  this  re- 
spect  Newport  Culverts  are  pre- 
eminent in  the  culvert  field.  Made 
of  GENUINE,  OPEN-HEARTH 
IRON  (99.875%  pure  copper 
alloy),  these  culverts  are  the  most 
rust-resisting  on  the  market. 

In  strength,  they  have  never  been 
found  wanting,  for  under  the 
heaviest  fills,  with  the  greatest 
loads,  they  have  carried  the  burden 
without  deformation.  They  are 
guaranteed  to  last  longer  under 
identical  conditions  than  any  other 
corrugated  metal  culvert  pipe. 

Newport  Culverts  are  made  in 
full-round  and  half-round  types,  as 
illustrated,  so  that  city,  county  and 
state  ofiicials  may  have  a  culvert 
adaptable  to  every  condition. 

Newport  Culverts  endure  the  rav- 
ages of  time  and  rough  usage  for 
decades.  Let  us  explain  further 
why  we  thoroughly  believe  there 
is  no  better  culvert  made.  Send 
us  your  name  and  address. 


Newport  Culvert  Company,  inc. 

342  West  Tenth  Street 
Newport,  Ky. 
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exercising  such  power  of  taxation  by  which  he 
is  made  the  agent  of  the  city  to  expend  the 
amount  of  the  tax,  and  the  responsibility  for 
the  performance  of  the  work  remains  where 
the  authority  to  control  it  is  found.' 

"In  well-considered  cases  it  has  been  held 
that  the  liability  which  the  statute  imposes  upon 
the  abutting  owner  is  exclusive  and  not  rec- 
oncilable with  an  unlimited  liability  for  in- 
juries occasioned  by  the  defective  condition  of 
streets  and  sidewalks  which  are  constructed 
and  maintained  under  the  authority  of  the 
municipality,  where  the  condition  results  from 
negligence  merely." 

After  citing  decisions  of  the  highest 
courts  of  New  York,  Connecticut,  Mary- 
land and  Missouri,  in  support  of  the  rule 
just  quoted,  the  Ohio  Court  added: 

"The  policy  of  the  statute,  as  indicated  by 
its  provisions  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
cases  cited  and  numerous  cases  which  they  re- 
view, seems  to  require  the  conclusion  that  when 
a  municipality  accepts  a  sidewalk  constructed 
by  the  owner  of  abutting  property  pursuant  to 
its  notice,  as  a  compliance  therewith,  all  liabil- 
ity for  mere  negligence  in  construction  and 
maintenance  must  rest  and  remain  upon  it." 

In  the  light  of  this  decision,  we  fail  to 
see  how  a  city  validly  may  shift  such  li- 
ability to  the  owner  by  ordinance. 

Proposed  Municipal  Incorporation  May  Be 
Annulled  Where  Main  Object  of  Incorpo- 
ration Was  to  Reach  Taxable  Property, 
Rather  Than  Lands  and  People  Properly 
Subject  to  Municipal  Government 

The  Minnesota  Supreme  Court  lately  de- 
cided that  incorporation  of  defendant  city 
was  invalid,  because  it  embraced  territory 
not  so  conditioned  as  properly  to  be  sub- 
jected to  municipal  government.  (State  vs. 
City  of  Nashwauk,  189  Northwestern  Re- 
porter, 592.)  It  appeared  that  the  territory 
sought  to  be  incorporated  comprised  nine 
md  one-half  sections  of  land.  Four  sec- 
tions embraced  a  village  having  a  popula- 
tion of  2,500,  with  several  paved  streets, 
>ther  graded  streets,  cement  sidewalks, 
lectric  lights,  a  public  water  and  heating 
System,  churches,  banks,  business  houses, 
etc.  Other  parts  of  the  territory  embrace 
lines,  and  the  Court  found  that  in  the 
>^icinity  "wild  animals,  deer,  coyote,  brush 
iTolves  and  mink  still  maintain  their  native 
labitat."  It  was  conceded  that  inclusion 
)f  mining  properties  was  made  with  a  view 
to  rich  tax  revenues,  and  it  was  found  by 
the  Court  that  there  was  no  such  unity  of 
Interest  of  the  people  of  the  various  sec- 


tions sought  to  be  included  as  would  sup- 
port a  valid  municipal  corporation,  in  the 
face  of  objection  of  some  of  them.  In  the 
course  of  the  opinion,  the  Supreme  Court 
said: 

"There  is  no  claim  that  mine  owners  may 
rightfully  object  to  a  municipality  including 
their  land  upon  the  ground  that  their  taxes 
will  be  increased.  Mines  require  workers  and 
may  make  necessary  municipal  conveniences. 
The  presence  of  mines  may  indeed  suggest  the 
propriety  of  their  inclusion  in  the  village  where 
the  workers  live  so  that  the  local  community 
may  be  properly  policed,  subjected  to  proper 
sanitation,  and  have  the  conveniences  of  life 
which  only  a  local  government  can  give.  In 
Sartell  vs.  County  of  Benton,  149  Minn.  233, 
183  N.  W.  148,  we  suggested  the  justice,  with- 
out formulating  a  legal  proposition,  of  an  in- 
dustry which  brings  in  a  community  of  work- 
ers, dependent  upon  it  and  doing  its  work, 
contributing  to  the  support  of  the  schools  made 
necessary.  Granting  all  this,  the  case  of  the 
respondents  is  not  helped.  The  near-by  tax 
values,  rather  than  appropriate  municipal  gov- 
ernment, suggest  the  reason  of  a  city  of.  so 
inclusive  limits." 

Properly  Conducted  Operations  of  City  in 
Collecting  and  Disposing  of  Garbage  Does 
Not  Constitute  a  Nuisance 

Affirming  an  order  dismissing  injunction 
proceedings  brought  to  prevent  officials  of 
the  city  of  Bessemer  from  establishing  a 
garbage  disposal  plant,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Alabama  said  in  the  case  of  Kirk  vs. 
McTyeire,  95  Southern  Reporter,  361 : 

"A  suitably  located  and  properly  operated 
plant  for  burning  garbage  is  not  a  nuisance. 
29  Cyc.  p.  1 174.  The  authoritative  assumption 
by  the  municipality  of  the  exclusive  function 
of  collecting  in  wagons  and  carrying,  in  prop- 
erly inclosed  receptacles,  through  the  city's 
streets  to  a  common  point,  the  garbage,  refuse, 
or  debris  accumulating  in  the  city,  is  the  exer- 
cise of  the  police  power,  and  is  hence  not  the 
creation  of  a  public  or  private  nuisance  of 
which  property  owners  on  thoroughfares  so 
used  to  transport  such  matter  can  successfully 
complain." 

City  Is  Not  Liable  for  Negligence  of  Street 
Sprinkler's  Driver 

Municipal  street  sprinkling  is  a  govern- 
mental function  in  the  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic health,  and  the  city  is  not  liable  for 
injuries  caused  by  the  driver  of  a  sprinkler 
to  a  traveler  in  the  streets  through  neg- 
ligent driving,  holds  the  Georgia  Court  of 
Appeals  in  the  case  of  McGrary  vs.  City 
of  Rome,  115   Southeastern  Reporter,  283. 
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Rubber  Grips  Make  MEDART  Swings  Safer 


In  all  Medart  Playground  Apparatus  there  are  outstanding 
features  resulting  from  many  years  of  experience.  The  rub- 
ber-covered hand  grip  for  swings  is  an  example — ^it  assures 
greatest  safety  and  comfort.  Children  will  use  a  short-link 
chain  swing  that  pinches  their  hands,  but  not  as  enthusiastic- 
ally or  as  often  as  they  will  use  the  Medart  swing  with  its 
long  links  and  vulcanized  rubber  grip. 

The  links  are  9%  inches  long,  drop  forged  and  made  heavier 
in  the  center.  Special  seat  brackets  prevent  tilting.  Roller 
bearing  fittings  are  unconditionally  guaranteed  for  three 
years — many  have  given  constant  service  for  fifteen  years. 
Rollers  and  shaft  are  of  hardened  steel. 


Supporting  steel  links  are 
tested  to  2500  pound  tensile 
strength.  Note  bracket  sup- 
ports which  prevent  tilting. 


PLAYGROUND  EftUIPMEKT 


The  three  principal  factors  in  playground  equipment  are — SAFETY, 
SERVICE  and  DURABILITY.  The  thought  devoted  to  the  perfection 
of  these  three  factors  is  exemplified  in  every  piece  of  Medart  Playground 
Apparatus.  As  a  consequence,  Medart  Equipment  has  been,  for  fifty 
years,  the  first  choice  of  civic  ofiicials,  school  boards,  physical  instruc- 
tors and  others  entrusted  with  the  purchase  of  playground  apparatus. 
The  price  is  much  lower  than  you  would  expect  for  apparatus  of  such 
outstanding  merit. 


Send   for  Catalog   ''M-O 
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This  roller  bearing  fitting, 
at  point  of  greatest  strain,  is 
acknowledged  the  safest  and 
most  serviceable  ever 
devised. 


It  illustrates  the  full  line  of  Medart  Playground  Equipment. 
Also  contains  information  on  playground  planning  based  on  our 
long  experience  in  this  work.     This  catalogue  sent  free  on  request. 

FRED  MEDART  MFG.  CO.  J 

Potomac  and  DeKalb  Streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Steel  Lockers. 
Catalog  on  Request. 
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Zoning  Notes 


Prepared  by  Frank  B.  Williams 

Author  of  "The  Law  of  City  Planning  and  Zoning" 
From  data  collected  by  the  Zoning  Committee  of  New  York,  233  Broadway,  New  York, 

and  from  other  sources 


Recent  Zoning  Enabling  Acts  and  Ordinances 


IN  January,  1923,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  at  Washington  issued  a  state- 
ment entitled  "Fifteen  Million  People 
Live  in  Zoned  Cities."  Annexed  to  that 
statement  was  a  list  of  the  state  enabling 
acts  and  local  ordinances  in  force  at  that 
date.  For  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  an 
additional  list,  containing  the  acts  and 
ordinances  passed  since  the  statement  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  appeared,  and 
a  few  acts  and  ordinances  of  earlier  date, 
not   included  in  that  list,   is  given  below : 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. — Ordinance  No.  234,  adopted 
April  24,   1922. 

Sacramento,  Calif. — Ordinance  No.  117,  4th 
Series,  adopted  April  19,  1923. 

Santa  Monica,  Calif. — Ordinance  No.  211, 
adopted  Jan.  27,  1922,  and  ordinance  No.  220, 
adopted  June  21,  1922. 

South  Pasadena,  Calif. — Ordinance  No.  580, 
adopted  Nov.  13,   1922,  repealed  Jan.  27,   1923. 

Denver,  Colo. — Amendment  to  charter, 
adopted  at  election  on  May  15,  1923. 

Delaware. — Enabling  act,   March,    1923. 

Aurora,  111. — Ordinance,  May,  1923. 

Chicago,  111. — Ordinance,  April  5,  1923. 

Cicero,  111. — Ordinance,  May  7,  1923. 

Downers  Grove,  111. — Ordinance,  Apr.  16, 
1923. 

Glen  Ellyn,  111. — Ordinance,  Apr.  17,  1923. 

Rockford,    111. — Ordinance,    Apr.   30,    1923. 

Richmond,    Ind. — Ordinance,    Apr.    16,    1923. 

Iowa. — Enabling  act,  April  24,  1923. 

Baltimore,  Md. — Ordinance,  May  19,  1923. 

Springfield,  Mass. — Ordinance,  Dec.  27,  1922. 

West  Springfield,  Mass. — Ordinance,  May  2, 
1923- 

Grand  Have«,  Mich. — Ordinance,  Apr.  6,  1923. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. — Ordinance,  Feb.  22, 
1923. 

Kansas   City,   Mo.,   Ordinance,   June  4,   1923. 

Boonton,    N.    J. — Ordinance,    Dec.    18,    1922. 

Glenrock,  N.  J. — Ordinance,  Feb.  26,  1923. 

Hackensack,  N.  J. — Ordinance,  Mar.  20,  1922. 

Highland  Park,  N.  J. — Ordinance,  Feb.  26, 
1923. 

Hightstown,  N.  J. — Ordinance,  Nov.  8,  1922. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. — Ordinance,  Apr.  2,  1923. 

Ridgewood,  N.  J. — Ordinance,  Mar.  20,  1923. 

Summit,   N.  J. — Ordinance,   March   6,    1923. 


Weehawken,  N.  J. — Ordinance,  July  7,   1923. 

Farmingdale,  N.Y. — Ordinance,  Oct.  31,  1922. 

Floral  Park,  N.Y. — Ordinance,  Apr.  14,  1922. 

Garden  City,  N.Y. — Ordinance,  May  25,  1922. 

Great  Neck,  N.  Y.— ^Ordinance,  Feb.  3,  1922. 

Hempstead,  N.  Y. — Ordinance,  June  12,  1922. 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. — Ordinance,   May  2,   1923. 

Ossining,  N.  Y. — Ordinance,  Nov.  i,  1921. 

New  York. — Laws  1922,  Chapter  322,  ap- 
plies to  towns. 

North  Carolina. — Enabling  act  adopted  1923. 

North  Dakota. — Enabling  act,  Feb.  23,  1923. 

West  Park,  Ohio. — Ordinance,  Dec.   i,  1922. 

Pennsylvania. — Enabling  act  for  cities  of 
third  class,  approved  April  5,  1923. 

Newport,  R.  I. — Ordinance,  March  20,  1922. 

Providence,  R.  I. — Zoning,  adopted  June  4, 
1923. 

Appleton,  Wis. — Ordinance,  March  7,  1923. 

Madison,  Wis. — Ordinance,  Nov.  20,   1922. 

Wyoming. — Enabling  act  adopted  1923. 

Acts  have  also  been  passed  in  Connecti- 
cut empowering  several  cities  to  pass  zon- 
ing ordinances,  and  in  Massachusetts  rais- 
ing the  height  limit  in  Boston  from  125  to 
155  feet.  The  details  of  these  measures 
will   be  discussed   in  our  next  issue. 


/^  correction. — In  my  notes  of  last  month  I 
stated  that  the  New  Jersey  law  did  not  pro- 
vide for  a  Board  of  Appeals.  I  should  have 
said  that  there  was  no  adequate  provision  in 
the  New  Jersey  law  on  the  subject.  The  statute 
with  regard  to  Boards  of  Appeal  is  1921, 
Chapter  82.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  suffi- 
cient provision  defining  and  granting  the 
requisite  powers  to  such  a  board ;  and  there  is 
no  provision  for  a  review  by  certiorari. 
Edward  M.  Bassett  would  therefore  seem  to  be 
justified  in  the  statement,  made  in  his  address 
on  zoning  at  the  City  Planning  Conference  in 
Baltimore,  referred  to  in  last  month's  notes, 
that  in  New  Jersey  "largely  because  of  the 
defective  provisions  for  Boards  of  Appeal  or 
Adjustment  and  the  review  of  their  decisions, 
there  have  been  many  adverse  decisions  against 
zoning.  Like  many  other  states,  New  Jersey 
should  pass  a  new  enabling  act  applying  to  all 
its  municipalities,  following  in  general  the  pro- 
visions of  the  standard  enabling  act." 
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of  all  traffic  accidents 

can  he  eliminated  by 
better  street  lighting 

THAT  is  the  fact  proved 
by  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey  in   32  cities. 


Hafp  Type  Unit 
with  Holophane 
Bowl  Refractor 


Novalux  Unit 
witti  Holophane 
Dome   Refractor 


Also  consider  this:  In  the 
average  American  city  street 
lighting  can  be  improved  35% 
without  using  more  current, 
simply  by  directing  the  light 
more  efficiently  with  Holo- 
phane Refractors. 

May  we  confer  with  you  about 
the  possibilities  of  improving 
your  street  lighting.'' 


HOLOPHANE  GLASS  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept.  A.  C.-7,  342  Madison  Ave.,   New  York 

Works:     Newark,   Ohio 

In  Catmda:  Holophane  Co.,  Ltd.,   146   King   St.   W. 
Toronto. 
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Hints,  Helps  and  Happenings 


I 


Growth  of  Community  Chests 
and  Welfare  Federations 

A  COMPILATION  of  financial  campaign 
results  during  the  year  ended  April  30, 
1923,  in  125  cities  having  community 
chests  or  welfare  federations,  has  been  made 
by  the  National  Information  Bureau,  of  New 
York,  which  is  acting  as  Secretary  for  the 
American  Association  for  Community  Organi- 
zation. The  sum  raised  by  this  method  of 
federated  financing  during  the  twelve  months' 
period,  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  some  2,500 
separate  philanthropic  agencies,  totals  over  $36,- 
000,000,  representing  $1.71  per  capita  for  the 
over  21,000,000  inhabitants  of  the  128  cities. 

Of  the  cities  having  community  chests  or 
welfare  federations,  12  have  over  400,000  popu- 
lation, 20  between  150,000  and  400,000,  43  be- 
tween 50,000  and  150,000,  and  50  have  less 
than  50,000  ppoulation.  The  records  of  the 
National  Information  Bureau  show  several 
other  cities  having  community  chests  in  proc- 
ess of  organization. 

County  Health  Ofl&cers  Becoming 
More  Numerous 

A  MARKED    increase    in    the    number    of 
whole-time     county     health     officers,     in 
counties    with    populations    wholly   or    in 
large   part    rural,    is    shown   by   data   recently 
compiled  by  the  Rural  Sanitation  Office  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  the  num- 
ber of   such  officers  having  grown   from  i   in 
191 1  to  231  in  1922.    Of  these,  122  were  added 
during  the  period  of  1920  to  1922.     This  gain 
in  the  last  three  years  was  made  possible  largely 
through    increased     investment    by    state    and 
county     governments     and 
private      agencies,      as      the 
annual  appropriation  of  the 
Federal  Government  for  co- 
operation in  rural  sanitation 
has      remained      unchanged 
since  the  fiscal  year  1920. 

The  figures  above  quoted 
show  that  an  encouraging 
degree  of  progress  has  been 
made,  but  with  approxi- 
mately 2,850  counties  wholly 
or  to  a  large  extent  rural 
in  the  United  States,  it  is 
evident  that  hardly  more 
than  a  fair  beginning  has 
been  made  in  this  vitally 
important  field.  As  indi- 
cated by  the  table  reproduced 
below,  but  11.58  per  cent 
of  the  rural  population 
in  this  country,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  was 


protected     with     health     service     approaching 
adequacy. 

A  Study  of  5,000  Camps 

ASTUDY  of  summer  camps  in  the  United 
States  was  begun  June  i  by  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of 
America  under  the  supervision  of  an  advisory 
committee  appointed  by  Joseph  Lee,  President 
of  the  Association.  The  committee  includes : 
Dr.  J.  H.  McCurdy,  chairman ;  Dr.  John  H. 
Finley,  Miss  Evelyn  Dewey,  Nelson  Lewis,  Dr. 
John  Hartwell,  Gaylord  S.  White,  General 
Merritte  W.  Ireland,  Caspar  Whitney,  Dr, 
Myron  T.  Scudder,  Miss  Helen  Davis,  William 
A.  Welch,  and  Mrs.  Louis  Guerineau  Myers. 

The  study,  which  is  financed  by  the  Laura 
Spelman  Rockefeller  Memorial,  is  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  L.  H.  Weir,  an  expert 
on  camps  and  municipal  recreation,  and  will 
include  the  preparation  of  a  practical  summer 
camp  handbook.  The  information  assembled 
will  be  evaluated  with  a  view  to  helping  exist- 
ing camps  and  to  pointing  out  to  future  camps 
the  highest  and  most  practical  standards  of 
business,  health  and  social  administration. 
Subjects  whch  will  be  given  special  attention 
are  location  and  construction  of  camps,  sanitary 
and  medical  facilities,  diet,  recreative  activities 
and  nature  study  education. 

There  are  approximately  5,000  summer  camps 
in  the  United  States,  attended  by  several  hun- 
dred thousand  boys,  girls  and  adults  annually, 
according  to  Mr.  Weir.  Many  camps  are  con- 
ducted by  recreational  agencies,  business  men's 
clubs,  settlements  and  churches ;  but  there  are 
private  camps  to  the  number  of  330.  The  last 
few  years  have  seen  a  vigorous  growth  in  the 
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A^  ihe  Penmen  of  L/our  Tax  Do//ar 
'  Are  Djvji/cd 

A  GRAPHIC  METHOD  OF  DIVIDINa  THE  TAX  DOLLAB 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Borough  Manager  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  for  the 
year  ended  January  1,  1923 
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HOLLOWSPi 

Lighting  Standards 
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44^^UR  concrete  poles  have  been  a  revelation  to  some, 
11    as  it  was  considered  impossible  to  subject  a  substance, 
^^  such  as  concrete,  to  an  impulsive  force  without  ex- 
periencing disastrous  results." 

This  is  the  testimony  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Northeast 
Oklahoma  Railroad,  regarding  the  installation  of  Massey 
HoUowspun  trolley  poles  in  Miami,  Okla.,  pictured  above. 
The  pleasing  appearance  of  these  poles  was  the  deciding  factor 
in  their  selection  as  compared  with  other  types  which  might 
have  shown  sufficient  strength. 

The  strength  of  the  HoUowspun  design  is  often  the  deciding 
factor  in  choosing  lighting  stcmdards,  particularly  when  condi- 
tions make  it  desirable  to  combine  the  function  of  lighting 
standard  and  trolley  pole  in  one  unit. 

More  complete  information  regarding  this  installation  is 
available  on  request. 

MASSEYCOMCRETE  PRODUCTS  COBPORAnON 

Peoples     Gas     BixilcLinA    Chi 
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municipal  camp  idea,  and  there  are  more  than 
125  vacation  camps  operated  by  cities.  The 
automobile  has  lieen  responsible  for_  the  2,000 
tourist  camps  now  said  to  be  in  existence. 

How  to  Check  Negro  Migration 
from  the  South 

THE  Nciv  York  Times,  in  its  issue  of  May 
29,  calls  attention  to  editorials  appearing 
in  various  Southern  newspapers  which 
show  a  growing  recognition  of  the  effect  of 
municipal  and  civic  conditions  on  negro 
migration.  The  editor  of  The  Enquirer-Sun 
of  Columbus,  Ga.,  is  quoted  as  saying  of  the 
negro : 

"He  .does  not  re- 
ceive   justice     in    the      ^ — . 

same  measure  that  | 
the  white  man  does, 
and  he  is  not  given 
adequate  protection. 
Too  scant  attention  is 
paid  to  his  physical 
needs — those  who 
rent  him  homes  think 
that  any  sort  of 
shack  is  good  enough 
for  the  negro;  the 
sections  he  occupies 
in  cities  are  practi- 
cally always  unsani- 
tary, the  streets  usu- 
ally unpaved,  and  no 
incentive  given  him 
to  emulate  the  stand- 
ards set  by  the  white 
man.  And  the  ques- 
tion of  schools  for  the 
negro  fails  to  receive 
"■he  proper  attention." 
Says  The  N  e  zv 
Times  in  comment : 

"The  South  wants 
the  negro  and,  given 
equality  of  treatment, 
the  negro  prefers  the 
South.  When  the 
white  men  in  the 
South  begin  to  appre- 
ciate the  part  that 
they  have  played  in 
furthering  the  exodus, 

it  is  likely  that  they  will  be  able  partly  to  check 
it.  To  attempt  to  stop  it  by  legislation,  how- 
ever, or  by  terrorization,  or  by  depriving  the 
negroes  of  the  opportunities  of  learning  where 
their  labor  is  1*11  demand,  is  to  fail  to  strike  at 
the  fundamental  causes." 

177,933  Traffic  Cases  in  One  Court 
in  Seven  Years 

IN  commenting  on  the  seventh  anniversary  of 
the  opening  of  New  York  City's  Traffic 
Court,  on  June  14,  Magistrate  Frederick  B. 
House  said  that  the  Court  had  collected  in 
fines  $2,390,626  and  had  heard  177,933  cases; 
M.593  persons  unable  to  pay  fines  had  served 
jail  sentences.     There  have  been  4,107  straight 


jail  sentences  imposed,  168  licenses  have  been 
revoked,  and  103  suspended  since  this  power 
was  first  granted  to  city  magistrates  in  1921. 

The  Traffic  Court  opened  with  Magistrate 
House  only  on  the  bench.  Since  that  time  the 
Court's  work  has  increased  so  greatly  that  two 
magistrates  officiate  regularly,  and  there  have 
been  five  parts  in  session  at  times. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  work 
of  the  Court  in  1916  and  1922 : 

1916 — 7,365  cases,  $89,034  in  fines,  1,068  jail 
sentences  in  default  of  fines,  and  284  prison 
sentences. 

1922 — 50,137  cases,  $414,207  fines,  3,235  de- 
fault sentences,  503  straight  sentences,  98  li- 
censes revoked  and  30  suspended. 


Americanization  and  Community 
Organization 

"The  Commission  found  that  Amer- 
icanization was  not  flag  raising  and 
'patriotic'  howling;  that  it  was  not 
suppression  of  speech  and  honest 
opinion;  that  it  was  more  than  teach- 
ing English  to  foreigfners,  American- 
ization, it  found,  is  the  encouragement 
to  decent  living  and  making  possible 
the  attainment  of  decent  standards.  It 
involves  the  development  of  national 
ideals  and  standards,  and  the  schooling 
of  all  residents,  foreign-born  as  well 
as  native-bom,  in  those  ideals  and 
standards. 

"The  best  medium  for  this  develop- 
ment of  national  ideals  and  standards 
is,  of  course,  the  community.  It  is  in 
his  life  as  a  member  of  the  commimity 
that  every  man,  native-bom  or  foreign- 
bom,  becomes  truly  Americanized  and 
makes  his  best  contribution  to  his  na- 
tion. Therefore  the  Commission  is 
definitely  interested  in  the  development 
of  all  rational  schemes  of  community 
organization." 

— Paragraphs  from  the  1923  Report  of 
the  California  Commission  of  Immigra- 
tion and  Housing. 


A  Health  Shelf  in 
a  Public  Library 

A  DEPARTURE 
in  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  public 
library  is  reported 
from  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
in  the  installation  of 
a  reference  shelf  of 
health  material  for 
teachers  and  children. 
On  this  shelf  are 
found  the  pamphlets 
of  the  leading  health 
organizations  as  well 
as  text-books  on  the 
subject  of  child 
health. 

The  American  Child 
Health  Association's 
literature,  which  pre- 
sents the  doctrines  of 
good  health  in  enter- 
taining style,  so  that 
the  tiniest  school 
child's  attention  is 
held  by  its  teachings, 
finds  a  conspicuous 
place  on  the  shelf,  it 
is  said,  and  the  inno- 
vation has  awakened 
a  keen  interest  among 
the  children. 

Mansfield  is  the 
scene  of  a  child  health  demonstration  which  is 
being  conducted  by  the  Association,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  city  authorities.  The  dem- 
onstration extends  over  a  period  of  years,  and 
it  is  hoped  to  prove  by  it  the  necessity  for 
similar  organizations  throughout  the  United 
States. 

The  towns  of  Shelbyville  and  Belleville, 
Ohio,  have  followed  the  lead  set  by  Mansfield, 
and  are  installing  similar  shelves  of  health  ma- 
terial  in  their  libraries. 


Every  child  delinquent  in  body,  educa- 
tion, or  character  is  a  charge  upon  the 
community. — Herbert  Hoover. 
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"A   Standard   for 
Every  Street" 

The  trend  of  the 
times  is  to  harmonize 
the  street  lighting 
with  the  surround- 
ings. 

This  beautiful  Flem- 
ish Design  equipped 
with  General  Elec- 
tric Novalux  has 
been  developed  in 
three  different  light 
centers  to  meet  your 
requirements. 

New  bulletin  ready. 

KING   MFG.  CO. 

230  So.  Clark  Street, 
Chicago,  III. 
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Motion  Pictures  and  High 
School  Students 

A  QUESTIONNAIRE  answered  by  17,000 
boys  and  20,000  girls  in  76  cities  is  the 
basis  of  a  study  of  the  reactions  of  high- 
school  pupils  to  motion  pictures  recently  com- 
pleted by  Clarence  A.  Perry  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Fecundation. 

The  boys  preferred:  (i)  western  and  fron- 
tier stories,  (2)  comedies,  (3)  detective  stories, 
(4)  love  stories.  The  girls  preferred:  (i) 
love  stories,  (2)  comedies,  (3)  society-life 
stories,  (4)  western  and  frontier  stories.  The 
criticisms  volunteered  by  the  students  as  to 
kinds  of  pictures  which  they  especially  dislike, 
are    interesting : 

»Boys  Girls 

Type    of    Criticisms                   Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Slapstick    (or    vulgar) 23.8  34.5 

Not     true     to     life 20.6  12.0 

Mushy    (over-sentimental)     ....      18.2  10.6 

Bad    artistically     18.0  8.8 

Immoral    (sex)     10.5  11.2 

Murder  and  shooting 8.1  21.6 

Brutality 8  1.3 

The  returns  showed  that  high  scliool  boys 
attend  the  movies  on  an  average  1.23  times  a 
week,  while  the  girls  go  1.05  times. 

('o  Develop  the  Geological 
Matures  in  City  Parks 
\  T  the  recent  BkDston  mpeting  of  the 
A  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  a  special  committee  was 
appointed  on  the  "development  of  the  geo- 
logical features  of  city  parks."  In  each  of  a 
number  of  the  larger  cities  a  geologist  has  been 
selected  and  asked  to  act  as  a  sort  of  local 
chairman  for  organizing  the  movement.  A 
letter  from  the  committee  to  persons  desiring 
to  cooperate  contains  the  following  sugges- 
ions : 

"To   start   this   movement    it   would   be   well 

r  a  meeting  to  be  called  of  geologists  in 
your  city,  and  also  of  such  persons  as  you 
think  would   be   interested  and   helpful    in   the 

oject.     At  this  meeting,  or  as  a  result  of  it : 

"Consider  what  geological  structures  or  fea- 

res  might  be  made  visible  by  excavations  or 
otherwise  in  your  park  at  a  moderate  cost. 

"Select  one  or  two  such  structures  as  of  first 
interest,  to  be  developed  as  a  beginning ;  others 
to  be  developed  in  later  years. 

"Prepare  a  definite  plan  of  work,  with  plans 
drawn  to  scale 'and  estimate  of  cost  involved. 
The  aid  of  the  city  engineer  might  be  had 
here. 

"Consider  what  steps  should  be  taken  in 
order  to  place  the  project  in  the  best  possible 
light  before  the  city  authorities ;  and  when 
these  steps  are  well  arranged,  follow  them  out. 

"Consult  with  the  school  department,  to  learn 
in  what  form  an  explanatory  leaflet  concerning 
the  developed  structure  could  be  printed  and 
distributed  to  the  school  children. 

"Secure  the  interest  of  local  newspapers  and 
keep  them  informed,  as  soon  as  publicity  is 
desirable. 


tio 
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"When  the  development  of  the  selected 
structure  or  structures  is  completed,  hold  a 
public  meeting  on  the  ground  for  a  formal 
'opening.'     Make  a  handsome  show  of  it." 

How    Kansas    City's    Department    of 
Parks  and  Boulevards  Is  Financed 

UNDER  the  city  charter  of  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  the  Department  of  Parks  and  Boule- 
vards derives  its  revenues  from  (i)  a 
special  tax  levy  of  not  to  exceed  2^^  mills  per 
dollar  of  assessed  valuation  on  all  land  in  the 
eight  park  districts,  (2)  an  assessment  of  10 
cents  a  front  foot  on  property  fronting  on 
boulevards,  (3)  collections  of  vehicle  licenses, 
(4)  rniscellaneous  park  collections,  and  (5)  ap- 
propriations from  the  general  fund. 

The  revenues  of  the  Department  increased 
from  $697,484  in  1921  to  $1,009,088  in  1922,  an 
increase  of  $325,674,  or  47  per  cent,  as  shown 
by  the  following  table : 

Receipts 

1921  1922  Increase 

Special    2^-mill    levy..   $282,745  $288,416  $     5,671 

Boulevard    frontage    tax       82,606  31.664  942* 

Vehicle    licenses 128,940  181,617  52,677 

Other    collections    124,850  140,644  15,793 

Total    park    funds...      569,141       642,340         73,199 
From   general   fund 128,837        381,312        252,475 

Total   receipts    697,978    1,023,652       325,674 

Disbursements 

Administration      $   38,674     $   47,299  $     8,625 

Maintenance      527,413        599,892  72,479 

Improvement      61,547        270,361  208,814 

New    equipment     9,273          27,130  17,857 

Other     disbursements..        60,577          64,406  3,829 

Total    disbursements.      697,484    1,009,088       811,604 
*  Decrease 


Blue  and  Gray  Unite  to  Celebrate 
Memorial  Day 

WHAT  may  come  to  be  known  as  the 
Attleboro- Petersburg  plan  of  celebrat- 
ing Memorial  Day  was  inaugurated 
with  great  success  on  May  30. 

A  reader  of  the  Attleboro  Daily  Sun  had 
suggested  in  January  the  plan  of  instilling  new 
life  into  Memorial  Day  by  bringing  a  Confed- 
erate to  march  with  the  G.  A.  R.  The  Sun 
fathered  the  idea,  got  Mayor  George  A. 
Sv/eeney  interested,  had  the  G.  A.  R.  Post  en- 
dorse it,  and  then  by  research  determined  that 
Petersburg,  Va.,  of  crater  and  siege  fame,  was 
the  one  spot  that  most  of  the  77  Massachusetts 
regiments  in  the  Civil  War  were  at  or  near. 

The  Mayor  and  a  Sun  reporter  journeyed  to 
Petersburg  in  March  and  secured,  as  speaker 
for  May  30,  Captain  Carter  R.  Bishop,  an  au- 
thority on  the  Battle  of  the  Crater  and  not  only 
ynung,  despite  his  74  years,  but  eloquent.  His 
visit  to  Attleboro  was  preceded  by  60  daily 
articles  in  the  Sun  on  war  topics,  by  the  repro- 
duction of  old  pictures  and  forgotten  war 
verse,  by  the  exchange  of  6,000  letters  between 
the  pupils  of  Attleboro  and  those  of  Peters- 
burg, and  by  wide-spread  local  publicity. 
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Paid  Zanesville  $570  Net 

in  16  Days 


Here's  Officer  Roy  Hutcheson  of 
Zanesville.  Ohio,  on  his  1923  Harley- 
Davidson.  He  made  arrests  which 
netted  $570  in  fines  the  first  16  days 
this  motorcycle  was  in  service. 
But  Zanesville  officials  will  tell  you  the 
fines  were  incidental.  They  think  more 
of  the  Protection — the  keep-crooks- 
away  effect  —  the  Harley-  Davidson 
affords.  And  there  are  over  1 1 00  other 
Harley-Davidson-equipped  police  de- 
partments that  feel  die  same  way  about 
it.  Motorized  law-breakers,  drunken 
drivers,  reckless  speeders — they're  more 
afraid  of  one  Motorcycle  Officer  than 
a  dozen  unmounted  police. 

Svift,  dependable,  durable  and  economical 
(two  cenis  a  mile — "gas,"  oil,  tires  and  all) 
these  are  the  qualities  that  have  made  the 
Harley-Davidson  "America's  Police  Motor- 
cycle." If  }four  city  or  town  isn't  motorcycle- 
protected,  write  for  special  illustrated  Htera- 
lure  today.     No  obligation  to  you. 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON    MOTOR    CO. 

MILWAUKEE.  WISCONSIN 
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Baseball,  golf,  track  meets  and  horse  racing 
wore  all  banned  in  Attleboro  May  30.  The 
city  was  decorated  as  never  before  and  a 
throng  witnessed  a  parade  with  many  patriotic 
features.  A  North  Attleboro  reception,  a  tour 
of  the  schools,  a  tree  planting,  a  radio  broad- 
casting, a  unique  campfire  and  a  state  armory 
event  attended  by  a  throng  and  with  Captain 
Bishop  and  Congressman  J.  J.  Rogers  of 
Lowell  as  speakers,  were  on  the  program.  The 
G.  A.  R.  made  Captain  Bishop  an  honorary 
member  and  his  three-day  visit  was  one  of  the 
biggest  events  in  the  city's  history. 


THIS  MAGAZINE  IS  NOT  COPYRIGHTED 

Subscribers  are  reminded  that  The  Ameri- 
can City  as  a  whole  is  not  copyrighted,  and 
that  local  newspapers  and  civic  bulletins  are 
free  to  reprint  or  quote,  with  proper  credit, 
any  article  unless  shown  to  be  specially  copy- 
righted  by   the   author. 


For  Greater  Safety  in 
Public  Buildings 

CITING  as  a  deplorable  example  the  Cleve- 
land, S.  C,  schoolhouse  fire  disaster,  in 
which  7S  persons  lost  their  lives,  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council,  by  resolution  of  its 
Executive  Committee  on  May  20,  has  urged 
that  public  officials  and  civic  organizations  in 
every  state,  city  and  town  take  aggressive  ac- 
tion without  delay  to  cause  all  public  buildings 
to  be  inspected  and  brought  into  conformity 
with  existing  standard  safety  code  requirements 
as  to  construction,  fire  protection  and  exits. 
Further,  the  fifty  local  safety  councils  and 
organizations  of  the  National  Safety  Council 
in  as  many  cities  have  been  requested  to  bring 
about  a  thorough  investigation  of  conditions  in 
such  institutions  in  their  respective  territories 
and  to  secure  all  changes  necessary  for  the 
adequate  protection  of  human  life. 


On  the   Calendar   of   Conventions 


July    19-21. — Heber    City,    Utah. 

State  Municipal  League  of  Utah.  Annual  conven- 
vention.  Secretary,  R.  N.  Young,  City  Treasurer, 
Salt  Lake   City,  Utah. 

July  27-28. — Asheville,   N.   C. 

North  Carolina  Commercial  Secretaries  Association. 
Annual  meeting.  Secretary,  J.  Vear  Mann,  Southern 
Pines,  N.  C. 

July  2()-August  4. — Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Western  Summer  School  of  Community  Leadership. 
Director,  Professor  Edwin  A.  Cottrell,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif. 

July  31-August   2. — Kingston,   Ont. 

Dominion  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs.  Annual  con- 
vention. Secretary,  Chief  James  Armstrong,  Fire 
Department,   Kingston,   Ont. 

August    3-10. — Gothenburg,    Sweden. 

International  Totvn  Planning  Conference.  Address 
H.  Chapman,  Organizing  Secretary,  International 
Garden  Cities  and  Town  Planning  Federation,  3, 
Gray's  Inn  Place,  London,  W.  C.  1,  England.  The 
International  Cities  and  Town  Planning  Exhibition 
_will   be  held   in   Gothenburg,   July   27-August   12. 

jgust  7-10. — Wallace,  Idaho. 
_    Pacific    Coast   Association    of   Fire    Chiefs.      Annual 
convention.       Secretary,    Jay    W.    Stevens,    205    Mer- 
chants   Exchange   Building,    San   Francisco,    Calif. 

August   14-16. — Ottumwa,   Iowa. 

League  of  Iowa  Municipalities.  Annual  convention. 
Secretary,  Frank  G.  Pierce,  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 

August    19-September    1. — Evanston,    III. 

National  School  for  Commercial  Secretaries.  Ad- 
dress: Board  of  Managers,  National  School  for  Com- 
mercial Secretaries,  10  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago, 
111. 

August  20-23. — Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Association  of  American  Cemetery  Superintendents. 
Annual  convention.  Secretary,  W.  B.  Jones,  High- 
wood   Cemetery,   Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

August  30-September  1. — Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. 

Union  of  Canadian  Municipalities.  Annual  conven- 
tion. Secretary-Treasurer,  A.  D.  Shibley,  10  St.  John 
Street,   Montreal,  Que. 

September    10-14. — Coronado,    Calif. 

League  of  California  Municipalities.  Annual  con- 
vention. Executive  Secretary,  William  J.  Locke, 
Pacific    Building,    San    Francisco,    Calif. 

September  10-15. — Kansas  City,   Mo. 

American  Institute  of  Park  Executives.  Annual 
convention.  Secretary-Treasurer,  Will  O.  Doolittle, 
Minot,  N.  Dak, 


September   13-19. — Boston,   Mass. 

American  Prison  Association.  Annual  convention. 
General  Secretary,  E.  R.  Cass,  135  East  15th  Street, 
New   York,   N.  Y. 

September   18-21. — Burlington,   Vt. 

New  England  Water  Works  Association.  Annual 
convention.  Secretary,  Frank  J.  Gifford,  715  Tremont 
Temple,   Boston,   Mass. 

September   25-28. — Reading,   Pa. 

International  Association  of  Municipal  Electricians. 
Annual  convention.  Secretary,  Clarence  R.  George, 
City    Electrician,    Houston,    Tex. 

October  1-5. — Buffalo,   N.  Y. 

National  Safety  Council.  National  Safety  Congress, 
Executive  Secretary,  W.  H.  Cameron,  168  North 
Michigan    Avenue,    Chicago,    111. 

October  8-11. — Boston,  Mass. 

American  Public  Health  Association.  Annual  meet- 
ing. Secretary,  A.  W.  Hedrich,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

October    8-12.- — Springfield,    III. 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America. 
Recreational  Congress.  Secretary.  H.  S.  Braucher, 
315   Fourth   Avenue,  New  York,   N.   Y. 

October    15-17. — Detroit,    Mich. 

American  Child  Health  Association.  Annual  meet- 
ing. Secretary,  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.  D.,  370 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,  N.   Y. 

October   23-26. — Richmond,   Va. 

International  Association  of  Fire  Engineers.  Annual 
convention.  Secretary,  James  J.  Mulcahey,  City  Hall, 
Yonkers.   N.   Y. 

October    29-31. — Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

National  Association  of  Commercial  Organization 
Secretaries.  Annual  meeting.  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Joseph  F.  Leopold,  301  Crocker  Building,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

November  —  .  — Atlanta,  Ga. 

American  Society  for  Municipal  Improvements. 
Annual  convention.  Secretary,  Charles  Carroll  Brown, 
P.   O.   Box  234,   St.   Petersburg,   Fla. 

November    13-15. — Washington,    D.    C. 

City  Managers'  Association.  Annual  convention. 
Executive  Secretary,  John   G.   Stutz,   Lawrence,   Kans. 

November  13-15. — Washington,   D.   C. 

National  Municipal  League.  Annual  convention. 
Secretary,  H.  W.  Dodds,  26J  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 
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Garf ord  Low  Cost  Operation 
Contributes  to  Department  Economy 

In  municipal  service  Garfords  provide  a  sure  source 
of  saving  for  any  department  using  motorized  equip- 
ment. The  Garford  shown  above  is  used  by  the  Divi- 
sion of  Electricity  in  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 

The  wide  range  of  the*^  Garford  line  offers  the  truck 
of  the  right  power  and  capacity  for  any  purpose.  Gar- 
ford Engineers  are  broadly  experienced  in  designing 
special  equipment  for  any  particular  needs. 

They  are  prepared  to  work  with  Department  Heads, 
and  to  make  sound,  trustworthy  recommendations  as  to 
what  equipment  is  needed  and  what  will  insure  the  ut- 
most efficiency  and  economy.  This  service  is  free.  Ask 
for  consultations  with  Garford  Engineers  at  any  time. 

The  Garford  Motor  Truck  Company,  Lima,  Ohio 

Manufacturers  of   Motor  Trucks  1  to  7>^  Tons 


DEPENDABLE  TRANSPORTATION 
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Municipal  and  Civic  Publications 


Prices   do   not  include  postage  unless  so   stated 


City  Pavements. — by  F.  S.  Besson,  Major,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  U.  S.  A.;  Assistant  Engineer  Commis- 
sioner, District  of  Columbia.  First  edition.  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  New  York.  1923.  XI  -f 
421  pp.     Illustrations,  diagrams  and  tables.     $5. 

A  remarkably  helpful  book  for  city  engineers  and 
others  interested  in  the  design  and  construction  of 
pavements.  It  is  primarily  a  practical  book  on  the 
handling  of  highway  work  in  a  modern  city.  The 
well-illustrated  text  is  most  conveniently  divided  into 
five  parts,  each  covering  an  essential  phase  of  street- 
paving  organization  or  work  as  follows:  administra- 
tion and  management,  planning  and  design,  concrete 
paving,  bituminous  pavmg  and  block  surfaces,  stone 
curbs  and  trees.  This  book  is  based  on  Major 
Besson 's  own  working  notes  gathered  to  help  him  in 
the  administration  of  the  paving  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  Burden  of  Unemployment. — By  Philip  Klein. 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York.  1923.  260  pp. 
$2.00. 

An  account  of  unemployment  relief  measures  used 
in  the  emergency  period  of  1921-22  in  fifteen  cities: 
Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Evanston,  111.,  Hartford, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  Minneapolis,  New 
Bedford,  New  York  (Borough  of  Manhattan  only), 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Paul,  and  Sioux  Falls, 
S.  Dak.  These  places  vary  in  population  from  25,- 
000  to  2^  millions,  and  represent  various  types  of 
business  and  industrial  centers.  The  purpose  of  the 
book  is  to  be  of  service  to  community  agencies  which 
must  deal  with  acute  phases  of  unemployment  during 
times    of    industrial    depression. 

Papers  from  the  Indiana  Conference  on  Olty  Plan- 
ning.—  "Status  of  City  Planning  in  Indiana,"  by  O. 
E.  Lommel,  Associate  Professor  of  Topographical  En- 
gineering, Purdue  University,  6  pp.;  "City  Planning 
and  the  Realtor,''  by  Henry  M.  Dickman,  Secretary, 
City  Plan  Commission,  Evansville,  Ind.,  3  pp.;  "Our 
Housing  Problem  and  Its  Relation  to  City  Planning," 
by  Professor  Leonard  C.  Smith,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, 3  pp.;  "The  City  Topographic  Survey -in  City 
Planning,"  by  R.  H.  Randall,  Topographic  Engineer, 
Toledo,  Ohio.  4  pp.  All  mimeographed.  (Apply  to 
the  Engineering  Extension  Service,  Purdue  University, 
Lafayette,   Ind.) 

Sanitation. — Sewage  treatment  for  isolated  houses 
and  small  institutions  where  a  municipal  sewage  sys- 
tem is  not  available.  By  B.  Evan  Parry,  M.R.A.I.C, 
Supervising  Architect.  Publication  No.  1  issued  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Canada.  27  pp.  Many 
drawings.  Dealing  with  the  design  and  installation 
of  chemical  closets  and  septic  tanks.  (Apply  to  Deputy 
Minister,   Department   of  Health,    Ottawa,    Canada.) 

Commentary  upon  the  Comparative  Bonded  Debt  of 
Thlrty-Slx  Cities  as  of  January  1,  1923. — By  C.  E. 
Rightor,  of  the  Detroit  Bureau  of  Governmental  Re- 
search. Reprinted  for  "National  Municipal  Review," 
May,  1923.  6  pp.  1  table.  Intended  to  make  known 
the  facts  regarding  public  debt,  in  order  that  greater 
interest  and  watchfulness  may  be  manifested  on  the 
part  of  citizens.  (Apply  to  the  "National  Municipal 
Review."  261  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

Budget  Facts  and  Financial  Statistics  of  the  City 
of  Minneapolis  fop'1923. — Issued  by  the  Board  of  Esti- 
mate and  Taxation.  24  pj).  Diagrams.  (Apply  to 
the   Board,    Oity  Hall,    Minneapolis,    Minn.) 

Increase  of  Population  in  the  United  States  1910- 
1920. — A  study  of  changes  in  the  population  of 
divisions,  states,  counties,  and  rural  and  urban  areas, 
and  in  sex,  color,  and  nativity,  at  the  Fourteenth  Cen- 
sus. By  William  S.  Rossiter.  Census  Monographs  I. 
1922.  255  pp.  Tables,  diagrams.  Price,  $1.  (Ap- 
ply to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,   Washington,  D.  C.) 

Second  Annual  Report  of  Ohio  Conference  on  Water 
Purification. — Held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  November  16, 
17,  18,  1922.  152  pp.  Diagrams,  tables.  Important 
information  on  tastes  and  odors,  load  factors  of  filtra- 
tion plants,  analysis,  water  softening,  filtration,  etc., 
based  on  experience  and  research.  (Apply  to  the 
State  Department  of  Health,    Columbus,   Ohio.) 


Motor  Transportation  of  Merchandise  and  Pas- 
sengers.— By  Percival  White,  Research  Engineer. 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  Inc.,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  1923.  VII  +  486  pp.  Dia- 
grams,   tables.      $4.00. 

A  study  of  all  phases  of  motor  transportation, 
presented  as  a  i)ractical  guide  for  automotive  en- 
gineers and  students  of  transportation  and  for  those 
actively  engaged  in  the  motor  transportation  business. 
The  principles  of  design,  of  use,  of  maintenance,  of 
applicability,  of  economic  service,  are  all  discussed 
with  great  detail  in  relation  to  the  various  types  of 
motor  transport,  with  the  idea  that  to  serve  the  public 
adequately  all  elements  of  the  transportation  service 
must  be  coordinated. 

A  Symbol  of  Safety. — By  Harry  Chase  Brearley. 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 
1923.    XVI  +   290  pp.    Many  illustrations. 

"An  interpretative  study  of  a  notable  institution 
organized  for  service — not  for  profit" — the  Under- 
writers' Laboratories,  established  and  maintained  by 
the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  This  insti- 
tution is  engaged  in  the  making  of  tests  that  certify 
to  the  safety  standard  of  commodities,  appliances  and 
equipment  in  use  by  cities,  towns,  manufacturers, 
homes  and  individuals.  The  reduction  of  hazard,  in 
which  the  insurance  companies  are  directly  interested, 
must  result  jn  a  general  public  service  of  value  to  every 
citizen.  This  volume  presents,  in  popular  style  and 
with  much  detail,  the  story  of  the  development  and 
daily  work  of  the  Laboratories. 

Iieading  Facts  for  New  Americans. — By  Ralph  Philip 
Boas,  Head  of  the  Department  of  English  in  the  Central 
High  School,  and  Director  of  Evening  Schools  and 
Evening  Schools  Extension,  Springfield,  Mass.;  and 
Louise  Schutz  Boas.  American  Book  Company,  New 
York.      1923.     216  pp.      Illustrated.      68    cents. 

Primarily  a  reader  for  intermediate  and  advanced 
immigrant  classes  in  English,  on  the  unique  plan  of 
presenting  information  regarding  American  life  and 
ideals  as  told  to,  and  elicited  from,  immigrant  patrons 
of  a  public  library,  by  the  clever  librarian  to  whom  they 
come  for  help  and  advice. 

Fundamentals  of  Construction  and  Maintenance  of 
Secondary  Highways. — By  Charles  C.  Albright,  Profes- 
sor of  Railway  Civil  Engineering;  In  Charge  of  High- 
way Engineering,  Purdue  University  Bulletin  No.  1, 
Engineering  Extension  Service.  October,  1922.  36 
pp.  Illustrated.  An  explanation  of  the  fundamental 
road  problems  particularly  applicable  to  Indiana,  but 
containing  much  material  of  value  to  city  street  com- 
missioners, highway  contractors  and  others  interested 
in  the  subject.  Free  to  residents  of  Indiana;  price  25 
cents  to  non-residents.  (Apply  to  Engineering  Exten- 
sion   Service,   Purdue   University,    Lafayette,    Ind.) 

Activated  Sludge  Studies,  1920-1922. — Bulletin  No. 
18  of  the  Division  of  the  Illinois  State  Water  Survey. 
1923.  150  pp.  Many  diagrams  and  tables.  An  his- 
torical survey  of  progress  in  the  development  of  the 
activated  sludge  process  of  sewage  disposal,  and  a 
presentation  of  the  chemical  and  biological  data  col- 
lected during  the  year's  experimentation  with  the  low 
air  operation  of  an  activated  sludge  plant  treating 
75,000  gallons  per  day.  (Apply  to  A.  M.  Buswell, 
Chief,   Water   Survey  Division,   Urbana,   111.) 

Regional  Zoning. — By  Robert  Whitten,  Cleveland. 
30  pp.  Published  by  the  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning.  1923.  A  study  of  the  inevitable  develop- 
ment of  the  great  city,  its  evils,  remedies  for  conges- 
tion— the  industrial  suburb,  open  development  strips 
and  methods  of  legally  fixing  and  preserving  them,  and 
the  essentiality  of  regional  planning  and  zoning  and 
their  procedure  and  administration.  (Apply  to  Flavel 
Shurtleif,  Secretary,  National  Conference  on  City 
Planning,    130   East   22d    Street,    New    York,    N.    Y.) 

Automobile  Green  Book. — Official  Guide  Book  of  the 
Automobile  Legal  Association,  published  by  Scarbor- 
ough Motor  Guide  Company,  Indianapolis  and  Bos- 
ton. Volume  1 :  New  England  States  and  Trunk 
Lines  West  and  South;  827  pp.;  large  and  small  maps. 
Volume  2 :  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Canada  and  the  East;  843  pp.;  large  and  small  maps. 
Each    $3.00. 
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It  melteth  not  in  the  sun 
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So  wrote  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  more  than  three  centuries  ago 
in  describing  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt — the  nature-made,  world, 
old,  ages-seasoned  bitumen — today  the  "Standard  Street  Paving 
Material  of  the  World." 

Sun-baked  and  storm-beaten  for  centuries  in  the  tropics, 
Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  doesn't  melt  under  blazing  heat — doesn't 
crack  under  arctic  cold — doesn't  disintegrate  under  soaking  rains 
and  thaws. 

Attractive — resilient — noiseless — dustless — T  r  i  n  i  d  a  d  pave- 
ments are  also  remarkably  low  in  maintenance  cost.  Forty  and 
more  years  of  service — at  less  than  a  cent  per  square  yard  per 
year  for   maintenance — is  a  common  record. 

Let  us  send  you  some  interesting  data  regarding  this  remark- 
able material. 


THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 
New  York  Chicago  Pittiburi^  St  Lmim  Kuisu  Qtjr 


TRINIDAD 


LAKE 
ASPHALT 
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Water  Resources  of  California. — Three  reports  of 
the  Division  of  Engineering  and  Irrigation,  Department 
of  Public  Works,  State  of  California,  to  the  Legislature 
of  1923:  Bulletin  No.  4,  "Water  Resources  of  Cali- 
fornia," 55  pp.,  views,  maps,  tables,  diagrams;  Bulletin 
No.  5,  "Flow  in  California  Streams,"  being  Appendix 
"A"  to  the  report  on  "Water  Resources  in  California.'' 
325  pp.,  many  tables  and  diagrams;  Bulletin  No.  6, 
"Irrigation  Requirement  of  California  Lands,"  being 
Appendix  "B"  to  the  same  report,  196  pp.,  tables, 
diagrams.  (Apply  to  the  Division  of  Engineering  and 
Irrigation,  State  Department  of  Public  Works,  Sacra- 
mento, Calif.) 

Maps  and  Diagrams  Showing  Present  Conditions, 
New  York  and  Its  Environs,  March,  1923. — Prepared 
by  the  Physical  Survey,  Plan  of  New  York  and  Its 
Environs.  39  quarto  pp.  Maps,  diagrams.  The  plates 
selected  for  this  brochure,  to  visualize  the  problem, 
show  the  population  of  the  different  portions  of  the 
area,  and  its  relative  density  at  diiiferent  periods ;  the 
main  lines  of  communication,  with  details  of  service; 
open  spaces  and  the  need  of  recreation  facilities;  and 
the  progress  of  zoning.  Price  25  cents.  (Apply  to 
Plan  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs,  130  East  22nd  St., 
New  York,   N.  Y.) 

Sewerage  and  Sewage  Disposal. — City  of  New  York, 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment,  Sewage  Disposal 
Bulletin,  Supplement  to  No.  24.  May,  1923.  Issued 
for  the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Greater  City  of 
New  York.  10  quarto  pp.  Map  and  diagram.  Giving 
information  regarding  New  York  City's  method  of  waste 
disposal,  control  of  oil  pollution,  and  protection  of 
oysters.  (Apply  to  Arthur  S.  Tuttle,  Chief  Engineer, 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.) 

Public  Affairs. — Official  Magazine  of  "Uncle  Sam's 
Voters,"  Vol.  I,  No.  1.  June,  1923.  24  quarto  pp. 
"Recognition  of  the  fact  that  enlightened  voters  will 
rule  public  affairs  and  that  unenlightened  voters  will 
be  misguided,  is  the  basis  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Uncle  Sam's  Voters,  a  new  organization  which  has 
been  formed  to  help  formulate  right  thinking  and  con- 
sequently right  voting."  (Apply  to  the  National  Fed- 
eration  of  Uncle   Sam's  Voters,   Washington,   D.   C.) 

The.  University  in  Relation  to  the  Planning  of  the 
City. — By   Professor   P.    Abercrombie,    M.   A.,   A.    R.   I. 

B.  A.  Paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Town  Plan- 
ning Institute  on  December  8,  1922,  with  the  discus- 
sion thereon.  26  quarto  pp.  Illustrated.  "An  exam- 
ination of  what  has  happened  in  some  places."  (Apply 
to  the  Town  Planning  Institute,  4,  Arundel  Street,  Lon- 
don, W.  C,   England.) 

Guide  to  Mosquito  Identification  for  Field  Workers 
Engaged  In  Malaria  Control  in  the  United  States.- — In 
Public  Health  Reports  for  May  18,  1923.  20  pp.  Many 
drawings.  Discussing  the  species  of  mosquitoes  which 
carry  malaria  in  the  United  States,  or  which,  while 
not  carriers  of  infection,  are  sufficiently  common  in 
malarious  regions  to  be  known  as  pests.  (Apply  to 
U.  S.  Public  Health   Service,  Washington,  D.   C.   ) 

Use  of  Geodetic  Control  for  City  Surveys. — By  Hugh 

C.  Mitchell,  Mathematician.  Special  Publication  No.  91 
of  the  U.  S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  1923.  80 
pp.  Map,  views,  diagrams,  tables.  "rhe  object  of 
this  publication  is  to  present  to  municipal  engineers 
a  comprehensive  report  on  the  methods  by  which  geo- 
detic control,  already  covering  a  large  portion  of  our 
country,  can  be  utilized,  and  to  suggest  the  use  of 
geodetic  methods  to  other  engineers.  Price,  20  cents. 
(Apply  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.   C.) 

Journal  of  the  American  Association  for  Promoting 
Hygiene  and  Public  Baths. — Volume  V.  1923.  95  pp. 
Illustrated.  The  proceedings  of  the  1922  meeting  of 
the  Association,  held  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Including 
papers  on  the  construction,  sanitation,  hygiene  and 
regulation  of  public  baths  and  swimming  pools,  with 
special  reports  on  tjie  recreational  activities  of  Buf- 
falo, Minneapolis,  tend  Pittsburgh,  and  other  interest- 
ing material.  (Apply  to  Arthur  Morton  Crane,  P.  O. 
Box  A,   Nutley,   N.   J.) 

Progress    in    Health    Conservation    During   the    Past 
Fifty  Years — By  George  Martin  Kober,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 
Professor    of    Hygiene,    Georgetown    University    Medi- 
cal School,  Washington,  D.  C.     Special  article  in  "Pub- 
lic   Health    Reports,"     issued    weekly    by    the    United 
States  Public  Health  Ser  ice.      April   6,    1923.      15  pp. 
I  An   interesting    summary    of  gains    that    point    to    still 
I  greater    achievements    in    the    future.      Price,    5    cents. 
(Apply    to    the    Government    Printing    Office,    Washing- 
;    ton,   D.    C.) 


Present    Attitude    of    Courts    Toward    Zoning. — By 

Edward  M.  Bassett,  Counsel,  Zoning  Committee,  New 
York  City.  21  pp.  Published  by  the  National  Con- 
ference on  City  Planning.  1923.  A  discussion  of 
the  court  cases  by  states,  thus  considering  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  enabling  act  of  that  state  at  the 
same  time  that  the  ordinance  passed  upon  by  the  courts 
is  considered.  Only  such  states  as  have  brought  out 
recent  instructive  court  decisions  are  referred  to. 
(Apply  to  Flavel  Shurtleff,  Secretary,  National  Con- 
ference on  City  Planning,  130  East  22d  Street,  New 
York,  N    Y.) 

An  Index  to  State  Tuberculosis  Iiaws. — Compiled 
by  James  A.  Tobey,  M.  S.,  LL.  B.,  National  Health 
Council,  Washington,  D.  O.  In  "Public  Health  Re- 
ports" for  June  1,  1923.  10  pp.  Only  laws  in  force 
and  on  the  statute  books  at  the  time  of  this  compila- 
tion are  included,  those  of  a  temporary  nature,  as 
authorization  of  an  investigation  for  a  specific  purpose, 
and  repealed  laws,  being  omitted.'  (Apply  to  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  'Washington, 
D.    C  ) 

Proceedings  of  the  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Canadian  Good  Roads  Association. — Held  in  Victoria, 
B.  C,  June  12-15,  1922.  133  pp.  Illustrated.  Nu- 
merous valuable  papers  on  road  construction  in  its 
'  arious  phases.  (Apply  to  Geo.  A.  McNamee,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of  the  Association,  New  Birks  Build- 
ing,   Montreal,    Que.) 

The  Race  Track  Graft  Which  Costs  the  People  of 
Michigan  Millions  of  Dollars  Every  Year. — A  series  of 
articles  reprinted  from  "The  Detroit  News,"  Detroit, 
Mich.  89  pp.  How  the  "boobs"  are  exploited;  how 
the  bookmaker  works  his  game  so  that  he  never  loses; 
how  it  is  mathematically  impossible  to  win;  how  the 
lives  of  thousands  are  wrecked  annually  by  it;  what  the 
police  heads,  prosecutors  and  judges  say  about  it.  (Ap- 
ply to   "The  Detroit  News.") 

Adequate  Retaking  and  Parking  Facilities. — By  W. 
P.  Eno,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  The 
Eno  Foundation  for  Highway  Traffic  Regulation,  Inc. 
A  paper  read  February  14,  1922,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Association  at  the  Automo- 
bile Club  of  America.  Published  in  "Motor  Travel," 
October,  1922.  Revised  to  March  15,  1923,  and  re- 
published May,  1923.  2  quarto  pp.  (Apply  to  the 
author  at  Washington,   D.    C.) 

Motion  Pictures  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
— Prepared  by  Fred  W.  Perkins,  Assistant  in  Charge 
of  Motion  Pictures,  Division  of  Publications.  Au- 
gust 1922.  16  pp.  Giving  a  list  and  brief  descrip- 
tions of  films  on  animal  and  plant  industry,  game 
protection,  forest  fire  protection,  scenery  and  recrea- 
tion in  the  forests,  lumbering  and  grazing,  road  con- 
struction, and  many  phases  of  rural  life;  how  these 
films  are  borrowed,  and  how  they  may  be  purchased. 
Price,  5  cents.  (Apply  to  the  Government  Printing 
Office.) 

Know  Your  Town. — Ten  Sets  of  Twenty  Questions. 
Published  by  the  National  League  of  Women  Voters, 
532  Seventeenth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  January, 
1923.  Prepared  in  the  belief  that  a  knowledge  ol 
local  history,  problems,  institutions,  laws,  and  cus- 
toms is  fundamental  to  a  study  and  understanding  of 
the  broader  fields  of  government  and  politics.  ihe 
questions  are  under  the  heads  of  History  and  Popula- 
tion;  Homes  and  Living  Costs;  Health;  Education; 
Industry  and  Workers;  Recreation  and  Social  Hygiene; 
Care  of  the  Dependent  and  the  Delinquent;  Streets, 
Transportation,  and  Public  Utilities;  Courts  and 
Juries;  Local  Government.  Price  5  cents.  (Apply  to 
publishers.) 

Bulletin  of  the  Association  of  City  Planning  Com- 
missions, Pennsylvania  Cities  of  the  Third  Class.— 
Leo  J.  Buettner,  Johnstown,  Pa.,  is  Secretary  of  the 
Association.  This  bulletin  is  issued  in  accordance 
with  an  understanding  reached  at  a  conference  of 
representatives  of  City  Planning  Commissions  of  the 
cities  of  the  third  class,  held  January  10,  19-J3,  at 
which  it  was  voted  that  a  permanent  organization  ol 
the  Commissions  be  created  and  that  bulletins  cover- 
ing their  work  be  issued  from  time  to  time,  the  ma- 
terial for  the  bulletins  to  be  supplied  from  the  min- 
utes of  the  Commissions,  reviewed  and  supplemented 
by  the  Bureau  of  Municipalities,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Internal  Affairs.  Four  numbers  have 
been  received,  issued  March  15,  April  15,  April  30 
and  June  1.  (Apply  to  J.  Herman  Knisely,  Director 
of  the  Bureau,  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.) 
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Checkup  on  de^ 
preciation  in  hnjiying 

your  next  motor 
truck.  FEDERAL 
Modem  Designed 
Irucks  are  built  to 
last  longer  and 

operate  toless  money 


IN  MUNICIPAL  WORK 

Federals  are  operating  in  every  depart- 
ment of  city  work.  The  truck  pictured 
here  is  a  part  of  the  garbage  removal 
equipment  in  New  York.  The  1 5  ton  Fed- 
eral is  shown  both  loading  and  dumping. 

Write    for    Booklet    S-10  —  "Making     One     Thing    Better." 

FEDERAL  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


Wh«n  writioc  to  AdverkUer*^  plcanf  mention  Thx  Aukkican   City. 
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Methods,  Materials  and  Appliances^ 

News  for  City  and  County  Engineers,  City  Managers,  Water-Works  Super- 
intendents, City  Controllers,  Park  Superintendents,  Purchasing  Agents,  and 
Others  Interested  in  the  Economical  Construction  and  Eflficient  Operation  of 
Public  Improvement  Undertakings 


The  Advantages  of  Clay 
Pipe  Culverts 

The  vitrified  clay  pipe  culvert  has  relatively 
low  cost,  but  it  has  another  distinct  advantage 
over  the  concrete  culvert  in  that  when  it  is  in- 
stalled, it  is  finished.  There  are  no  inside 
forms  which  the  contractor  has  to  come  back 
to  withdraw  a  few  days  later.  The  culvert 
can  be  put  into  service  immediately  without 
blocking  or  diverting  streams  and  thus  en- 
dangering or  hindering  road  work.  After  a 
vitrified  clay  pipe  culvert  is  built,  it  carries 
more  water  and  collects  less  mud  and  weeds 
than  a  square  culvert  with  a  flat  bottom.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  a  24-inch  pipe  has  an 
area  of  3.14  square  feet  and  the  circumference 
measured  around  the  inside  surface  is  6.28 
lineal  feet,  giving  2  square  feet  of  surface  to 
each  cubic  foot  of  capacity.  A  13/2  by  2-foot 
culvert  has  a  cross-section  of  3  square  feet, 
and  the  distance  around  the  inside  is  7  lineal 
feet,  giving  2.33  square  feet  of  surface  per 
cubic  foot  of  capacity.  From  this  compari- 
son, it  is  seen  that  water  flowing  through 
a  round  pipe  meets  with  less  surface,  and 
consequently  less  friction,  than  in  flowing 
through  a  square  culvert  of  equal  area. 

Vitrified  clay  pipe  not  only  has  the  less 
surface,  but  it  also  has  a  smoother  surface. 
Under  the  actual  conditions  of  road  construc- 
tion, it  is  almost  impossible  with  any  other 
material    to   get    such    a    smooth,    self-cleaning 


TRIPI^  LINE  OF  36-INOH  DOUBLE-STRENGTH   CUL- 
VERT   PIPE    WITH    BRICK    HEADWALL,    IN    BOWTE 
COUNTY,  TEXAS 


surface  as  the  glazed  finish  of  this  pipe.  This 
is  because  the  pipe  is  made  in  a  factory,  not  in 
the  field,  and  because  it  is  glazed,  tested  by 
fire  and  inspected  before  shipment.  It  must 
be  considered  also  that  an  unglazed  surface 
will  become  rougher  as  time  goes  by  and  the 
carrying  capacity  constantly  reduced  accord- 
ingly. 

According  to  the  W.  S.  Dickey  Qay  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the 
carrj'ing  capacity  of  salt-glazed  clay  pipe  ex- 
ceeds those  of  other  materials.  The  velocity 
of  water  in  most  culverts  is  very  important  for 
two  reasons :  first,  the  faster  the  flow,  the 
greater  the  culvert  capacity;  second,  the  faster 
the  flow,  the  less  the  deposits  of  weeds  to  ob- 
struct the  waterway.  A  rough  or  corrugated 
surface  wouid  tend  naturally  to  retard  the  flow 
and   hold   obstructing   deposits. 

Improvement  in  Sewage 
Ejector  System 

An  improvement  in  the  design  of  pneumatic 
sewage  ejectors  has  been  announced  by  Yeo- 
mans  Brothers  Company,  Chicago,  111.,  in  the 
ne^v  Shone  type  S.  D.  V.  ejector.  The  original 
Shone  ejector  was  designed  over  40  years  ago, 
and  up  to  this  time,  with  practically  no  im- 
portant changes,  has  been  used  in  most  parts 
of  the  world. 

In  the  original  design,  the  admission  and 
exhaust  of  compressed  air  to  and  from 
the  ejector  receiver  is  controlled  by  an 
automatic  piston  valve  located  on  the  cover 
of  the  sewage  receptacle  and  actuated  by 
air  pressure  through  a  pilot  slide  valve 
mounted  on  top  of  the  piston  valve,  much 
after  the  manner  of  the  old-fashioned 
slide  valve  steam  engine.  The  pilot  slide 
valve  is  shifted  by  means  of  a  system  of 
links  and  lever  connected  to  open  cast 
iron  bells  which  rise  and  fall  at  prede- 
termined levels  of  sewage  in  the  receiver. 
In  the  new  type  S.  D.  V  ejector,  the 
piston  valve  is  detached  from  the  pilot 
valve  and  may  be  located  at  any  desired 
distance  therefrom.  The  standard  prac- 
tise is  to  mount  the  piston  valve  on  a  sub- 
stantial cast  iron  floor  stand  on  the  base- 
ment or  compressor  room  floor  alongside 
the  ejector  pit.  In  the  case  of  installa- 
tions in  underground  chambers,  where 
floor  space  above  the  pit  is  not  available, 
the  piston  valve  may  be  mounted  on 
brackets  on  the  pit  walls  as  far  as  possible 
above  the  top  of  the  ejector  receiver.    The 
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TO  MAKE  YOUR  TOWN 
WORTH  LIVING  IN 

Small  cities,  rural  communities  and  the  outiying 
districts  of  the  big  cities  probably  suffer  more 
inconvenience  and  discomfort  from  dust  than  from 
any  other  source. 

The  dust  nuisance  makes  a  good  town  look  like 
a  careless  town.  Every  passing  vehicle  puts  more 
dust  on  the  furniture  and  in  the  food.  Dust 
makbs  more  work  for  the  housewife — :makes  the 
trimmest  lawn  and  gayest  flower  bed  look  dead 
and  dull. 

After  years  of  experimenting  with  costiy  water 
sprinkling  and  with  sticky  messes  of  various 
kmds,  road  men  have  now  foimd  the  way  to 
eliminate  the  dust  nuisance  for  the  entire  season 
and  to  bind  road  surfaces  at  the  same  time  and 
thereby  lengthen  the  life  of  the  road. 
The  modem  method  is  to  distribute  a  white  flaky 
chemical  salt  on  the  roads  twice  each  season. 
This  chemical,  called  DOWFLAKE  comes  in 
100  lb.  moisture  proof  bags  and  is  distributed  on 
the  road  with  an  ordinary  litne  spreader.  No 
expensive  machinery  is  necessary  or  desirable. 
DOWFLAKE  binds  and  dustproofs  roads  by 
keeping  them  moist  and  firm.  It  begins  to  absorb 
moistiu"e  from  the  air  as  soon  as  it  is  spread  on 
the  road.  It  absorbs  several  times  its  weight 
in  water,  dissolves  itself — ^and  holds  the  moisture 
for  months. 

"How  to  Maintain  Roads"  is  a  new  book  on  Dust 
Prevention  and  Low  Cost  Road  Maintenance. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  CO..    Midland,  Mich. 

Eastern  Office: 
90  We»t  Street,  New  York  City 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  pieasc  mention  Tbx  Auxkican  City. 
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EJECTOR       INSTAXLATION.       SHOWING 
PISTON   VALVE    MOUNTED    ON   WALL 

pilot  valve  located  on  the  receiver  is  connected 
to  the  piston  valve  by  means  of  small  iron  pip- 
ing or  copper  tubing,  and  there  is  no  direct 
connection  whatever  with  the  receiver. 

The  distinct  advantages  claimed  for  this  de- 
sign are  the  preventing  of  small  floating  ob- 
structions and  grit  from  being  carried  up  into 
the  valve  in  case  of  inflow  greatly  in  excess 
of  the  capacity  of  the  ejector  or   in  case  the 


ejectors  are  shut  down  for  any  length  of  time 
and  the  system  is  allowed  to  fill  up  above  the 
level  of  the  air  valve. 

Yeomans  Brothers  Company  has  recently 
been  awarded  contracts  for  large  installations 
of  Shone  ejectors  for  the  cities  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Menasha,  Wis.,  and  Dinuba,  Calif. 


Novel  Sewer-Cleaning  Job 

When  the  main  sewer  line  of  the  city  of 
Belle  Plaine,  Iowa,  running  out  four  or  five 
miles  along  a  country  road,  stopped  up,  con- 
siderable difficulty  was  experienced  in  cleaning 
it.  Finally,  the  Turbine  Sewer  Machine  Com- 
pany of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  was  called  in  to 
handle  the  job. 

As  no  water  was  available  from  any  fire  line 
near-by,  it  was  necessary  to  get  a  fire  engine, 
which  pumped  water  out  of  another  sewer  and 
through  a  hose,  to  operate  the  Turbine  sewer- 
cleaning  machine. 

During  the  progress  of  cleaning  this  sewer, 
a  cement  bag  filled  with  sand  was  removed. 
This  bag  had  been  lost  in  the  sewer  during  a 
previous  attempt  to  clean  it  and  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  complete  stoppage  of  the 
sewer.  In.  cleaning  the  Belle  Plaine  sewer  with 
the  Turbine  machine,  a  great  deal  of  money 
was  saved  that  would  necessarily  have  been 
expended  had  it  been  necessary  to  dig  up  the 
sewer  in  order  to  clean  it.  The  accompanying 
illustrations  are  prepared  from  photographs 
taken  by  one  of  the  city  officials  when  tne  job 
was  under   way. 


THE  OLD  STEAMER  THAT  FURNISHED  THE  WATER  FOR  CLEAIHNG  THE  SEWER 
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MAKE  BETTER  ASPHALT  STREET  REPAIRS 


The  Improved  Equitable  Asphalt  Heater  Softens  1500  Square  Yards  a  Daj 

Proper  bonding  of  old  and  new  asphalt  is  made  possible  by  this  fool  proof  machine  which  does  not 
require  hot  water  to  operate.  The  heating  hood  slides  on  the  ground  saving  time  and  heat.  The  machine 
heats  45  square  feet  of  pavement  in  1  to  2  minutes  and  moves  quickly  ahead.  Send  for  our  new  prices 
and  specifications. 

THE  EQUITABLE  ASPHALT  MAINTENANCE  COMPANY 
1901   Campbell  Street  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


CANTON  -  HUGHES 
—PUMPS— 

THE  CHALMERS  PUMP 

and   MANUFACTURING    CO. 

LIMA,  OHIO 

Has  acquired  the  entire 
business  of 

"The    Canton-Hughes    Pump    Company" 

And  is  nov^  manufacturing  the  full  line  of 

"C  A  N  T  O  N  -  H  U  G  H  E  S"     pumping 

machinery   including: 

Duplex  and  single  pumps  for  all  purposes, 

surface  and  jet  condensing  apparatus, 

power   pumps,    air    compressors, 

compound    and    fire    pumps. 

We  also  carry  a  full  line  of  repairs  for 

CANTON-HUGHES     Pumps.      Orders 

for   new   pumps    or   repairs    will   receive 

prompt   attention. 


NATIONALii 

>teel  Ribric 


.mm*  ^ 


Furnhhed  in  Roll*  or  Sheet* 

For  Immediate  Shipment — 

The  world's  largest  stocks  of 
welded  steel  reinforcing  fabric, 
made  up  in  accordance  with  the 
various  federal,  state,  and  munic- 
ipal specifications. 
Phone,  nirile,  or  jvire  our  nearest  office. 
NATIONAL     STEEL     FABRIC     CO. 

(.Subsidiary  of  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.) 
708    Union   Arcade,  Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
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SENDING    THE    SEWER    CLEANING   MACHINE    THBOUGH    THE    LINE 


An  Electric  Flashing  Street 
Traffic  Signal 

An  inexpensive  electric  flashing  traffic  signal 
for  mounting  on  a  2-inch  pipe  at  any  street 
intersection,  has  recently  been  placed  on  the 
market  by  the  Dressel,  Main  Co.,  Inc.,  Grand 
Central  Terminal,  New  York  City.  This  flash- 
ing signal  is  built  of  heavy  steel,  is  of  the  rail- 
road type  for  electrical  operation,  and  gives 
forty  forceful  flashes  per  minute.  A  "keep- 
to-the-right"  or  direction  sign  may  be  mounted 
immediately  below  the  lenses. 

The  Dressel  flasher  is  a  steel  lamp  with  a 
white  japanned  finish.  It  has  four  25-power, 
high-transmission,  5^-inch  red  x  Spreadlight 
lenses  or  may  be  furnished  with  green  or  amber 
lenses,  to  suit  local  conditions.  The  flashing 
mechanism  is  arranged  for  one  40-watt  electric 
bulb,  or,  if  dual  lighting  is  desired,  two  sockets 
are  provided  for  two  25-watt  bulbs.  This 
signal  has  aij  unusually  high  visibility,  making 
it  easily  seerf  several  blocks  away,  thus  minimiz- 
ing traffic  delays  and  accidents,  as  the  driver 
immediately  recognizes  that  he  must  turn  to 
the   right  past   the   flashing  signal. 

135  New  Motor  Trucks  for  New  York 

The  city  of  New  York  has  recently  placed 
another  large  order  for  motor  trucks  with  the 
White  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  contract 
calling  for  100  2-ton  power  dumping  units. 
These  trucks  will  go  into  service  in  the  street 
cleaning  department,  and  will  have  bodies  of 
the  combination  steel  and  wood  panel  type  with 
a  capacity  of  14  cubic  yards. 


Experimental  Station 
for  Fire-Fighting 

About  2H  acres  of  land  between  the  pres- 
ent plant  of  the  Foamite-Childs  Corporation, 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Erie  Canal  has  been 
leased  by  this  organization  of  fire  protection 
engineers  for  the  construction  of  an  outdoor, 
experimental  station.  The  property  has  a  f  ront-'"^; 
age  of  300  feet  and  adjoins  a  similar  plot  of 
open  ground  which  has  been  in  use  for  several 
months  in  connection  with  the  indoor  labora- 
tory. _  Among  other  features  planned  by  the 
experimental  station  are  a  layout  of  dip-tanks, 
drain-boards  and  other  mechanical  equipment 
associated  with  the  hazarded  fire  risks  found 
in  manufacturing  plants  and  the  typical  chem- 
ical solution  storage  tanks  and  piping  which 
are  used  for  such  hazards.  There  will  also  be 
special  features  for  the  testing  and  perfecting 
of  new  Foamite-Childs  fire  protection  devices 
now  in  the  process  of  development. 

While  the  use  of  this  outdoor  laboratory 
will  be  primarily  of  interest  to  industrial  execu- 
tives, many  fire  engineers  in  municipal  service 
will  be  glad  to  know  of  the  work  which  is  be- 
ing carried  on  to  reduce  fire  hazards  in  the 
industrial  districts  of  municipalities. 

A  Train  Hitch  for  Wagons 

The    Watson    train    hitch    for    wagons    has 
again    placed    these    units    in    lively    competi- 
tion   with    the    motor    truck,    and    since  .there 
is    no    motor,    the    depreciation    of    the    equip-    • 
ment    is    much    low^er    than    the    investment, 
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Photo  I 
just  as  it  is,  no  hair 
cracks,  a  perfect  swt- 
face  cured  by  Solvay 
Calcium  Chloride. 


THE  concrete  on  the  road  pictured  above  was 
placed  October  5th  and  6th  and  the  road 
"  was  opened  to  traffic  on  October  16th! 

That  shows  a  real  saving  of  time  not  only  for  the  contractor,  who 
thus  receives  his  money  that  much  sooner,  but  for  the  Highway  En- 
gineer  who  thus  is  so  much  sooner  enabled  to  turn  to  other  work, 
and  also  there  is  a  real  service  to  the  community,  which  is  able  to 
make  use  of  the  road  so  much  sooner. 

State  and  County  Engineers,  wherever  Calcium  Chloride  curing  has  been  used, 
are  unanimous  in  their  commendation.  Results  are  certain  with  Solvay  because 
it  automatically  proceeds  with  the  curing.  There  is  no  worry  concerning  daily 
sprinkling,  no  expense  for  inspectors.  Once  Solvay  is  applied  the  curing  goes  ahead 
and  you  quickly  have  the  road  in  use,  a  strong  perfectly  cured  concrete  highway. 

Solvay  may  be  obtained  in  drums  containing  375  lbs.  or  in  the  moisture-proof, 
easy  to  handle  lOO'lb.  bag,  shipped  from  50  conveniently  located  distributing  points. 

For  CONCRETE  CURING 


SOLVAY 

Calcium  Chloride 


The  Solvay  Method  is  cheaper,  quicker,  surer,  more  efficient  than  the  old  time  covering 
methods.  Let  us  prove  it— write  tor  our  latest  literature  or  send  us  details  of  your  work 
•nd  our  engineers  will  give  you  the  benefit  of  their  experience  without  charge.    Address 

Tie  SOLVAY   PROCESS   CO..   Dept.  J.   Syracuw.   New   York 
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With  this  superior  running  gear,  a  heater 
can  be  trailed  behind  rapidly  moving  ve- 
hicles in  safety,  thus  enabling  this  piece  of 
highway  department  equipment  to  cover 
more  mileage  and  do  better  work. 

Where  the  patrol  system  of  maintenance 
has  been  inaugurated,  repair  gangs  will 
be  able  to  cover  their  districts  more  fre- 
quently and  with  greater  efficiency  and 
economy,  and  when  not  used  in  this  ca- 
pacity, the  heater  is  large  enough  to  be 
used  at  the  central  mixing  plant. 

The  seams  of  this  300-gallon  kettle  are 
electrically    welded.      A    2-inch    draw-off 
valve  is  provided  on  each  side.    The  cover 
of  the  heater  is  arranged  with  a  warming 
hood  under  which  a  barrel  of  tar  or  as- 
phalt may  be   placed   for  draining.     The 
furnace  shell,  which  completely  surrounds 
the  kettle  and  is  supported  on  each  side, 
is   bolted   securely   to   the   chassis    frame. 
A  large  fire-box  with  an  improved  type  fire- 
door  and  renewable  grate  bars  is  conveniently 
located  at  the  rear.    It  is  provided  with  a  large 
ash-pit  and  draft-control  door. 


A  Motor  Tree-Spraying  Outfit 

Readers  of  The  American  City  in  munic- 
ipalities and  counties  where  highway  trees  must 
be  sprayed  to  protect  them  from  specific  pests 
will  be  interested  in  the  outfit  illustrated  below, 
which  is  used  by  the  State  Board  of  Forestry 
of  California  for  spraying  the  Monterey 
cypress  badly  infected  with  cypress  bark 
scale  on  the  state  highways  around  Ignacio, 
Marin  County,  Calif. 

The  equipment  consists  of  a  Bean  orchard 
sprayer  made  by  the  Bean  Spray  Pump  Com- 
pany, San  Jose,  Calif.,  carrying  a  150-gallon 
tank,  together  with  a  pump  and  agitator.  This 
machine  was  hired  by  the  day.     The  rest  of 


COUPUNG  FOR   WAGONS   UNHITCHED 

much  smaller.  With  three  wagons  in  a  train 
hauled  by  a  tractor,  there  is  only  one  motor  to 
get  out  of  order,  to  ro  to  20  yards  of  hauling 
capacity.  If  the  tractor  should  fall  down, 
which  is  not  likely  with  its  present  develop- 
ment, it  is  only  necessary  to  slip  poles  into  the 
wagons  and  use  them  with  horses. 

The  train  hitch  which  has  been  developed  by 
the    Watson    Truck    Corporation,     Canastota, 
N.   Y.,   is   a   novel    but   practical,    device.     In 
hauling  a  train  of   two  or  three  wagons,  the 
entire   strain  does   not  come  on   the  draw-bar 
of  the  first  wagon,  but  is  carried  by  a  chain 
which  extends  beneath  all  the  wagons  in  the 
train.    The  draw-bar  of  each  individual  wagon 
is  attached  to  the  chain,  and  the  hook  by  which 
the    individual   wagon    is    attached    is    so    con- 
structed that  it  takes  up  all  of  the  slack  in  the 
chain.     The  coupling  pole  in  the  Watson  train 
hitch   is  flexible  and  moves  up  or  down  with 
every  unevenness  of  the  road,  thus  preventing 
any  pinching   or   twisting   of 
the   rear   axle.     The   wagons 
follow      closely      and      track 
evenly,  with  no  swaying  from 
the     track,     even     over     the 
roughest   going. 

A  Tar  and  Asphalt 
Heater  in  Trailer  Form 

A  tar  and  asphalt  heater 
made  specially  for  mounting 
on  the  U.  S.  Army  trailers 
which  are  ,'now  lying  unused 
in  state,  county  and  city  stor- 
age yards,  has  been  designed 
and  placed  on  the  market  by 
Littleford  Brothers,  500  East 
Pearl  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
The  placing  of  a  tar  and 
asphalt  heater  on  a  spring- 
suspended  chassis  with  rub- 
ber tires  and  roller-bearing 
wheels  has  solved  a  transpor- 
tation problem  which  in  the  THIS  TAB  AND  ASPHAXT  HEATER  MOUNTED  ON  A  PNEUMATIC 
past  greatly  limited  the  use  trailer  SHOULD  PROVE  A  GREAT  HELP  TO  MUNICIPAL 
of    this    kind    of    equipment.  DEPARTMENTS 
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Uniformity — Service 
Responsibility 

Uniformity  of  material  has  been  the  secret  of  the  uniform  success 
of  "Kyrock" — the  rock  asphalt  produced  only  by  this  company. 
Before  the  asphalt  rock  is  quarried,  it  is  core  drilled  and  analyzed. 
The  quarry  faces  are  sampled  and  tested,  and  finally  a  laboratory 
analysis  is  run  on  each  ton  of  the  finished  material  before  it  leaves 
our  plant. 

Kyrock  produced  today  is  the  same,  by  actual  test,  as  that  used 
in  the  famous  Camp  Knox  Road,  and  on  sections  of  the  Dixie, 
Lincoln  and  Johnson  Highways  Kyrock  has  removed  the  hazard 
of  surface  failure,  always  present  in  artificial  bituminous  mixtures. 

The  Kentucky  Rock  Asphalt  Company  keeps  close  contact  with 
all  Kyrock  construction  through  its  engineering  department. 
Engineers  and  contractors  inexperienced  in  building  rock  asphalt 
pavements  are  given  personal  assistance  to  insure  success  of  the 
work. 

Kyrock  service  begins  when  the  plans  are  drawn  and  does  not  end 
until  the  pavement  is  successfully  completed. 

*     *     *     * 

Experienced  in  the  many  difficulties  of  producing  Kentucky 
Rock  Asphalt  and  removing  it  from  the  rugged  country  where  it 
is  found,  this  company  is  extremely  careful  to  protect  the  interests 
of  engineers,  officials  and  contractors.  A  large  storage  of  material, 
built  up  during  the  winter  months,  insures  against  annoying  and 
costly  delays  in  delivery.  No  orders  are  accepted  in  excess  of  our 
known  ability  to  deliver. 

*  *  :|t  :)< 

Our  engineering  department  has  prepared  typical  specifications 
and  cross  sections  for  new  construction  and  re-construction  on  all 
standard  types  of  bases.  We  shall  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sult with  you  or  to  forward  literature  describing  the  production 
and  uses  of  Kyrock.     Write  for  booklet  D-4. 

Kentucky  Rock  Asphalt  Co. 

Incorporated 

712-718  Marion  E.  Taylor  Bldg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Kyrock  Means  Uniformity,  Service  and  Responsibility 
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MOTOR  POWER  SPRAYING  OUTFIT  USED  ALONG  CALIFORNIA  HIGHWAY 


I 


the  equipment  was  furnished  by  the  Highway 
Commission  and  consists  of  a  1,000-gallon  tank 
mounted  on  trucks.  The  tank  truck  is  equipped 
with  a  double-action  pump  which  permits  either 
filling  itself  or  the  spray  tank  very  quickly. 
Inasmuch  as  it  was  necessary  to  convey  water 
for  five  or  six  miles,  this  pump  proved  very 
serviceable.  The  Highway  Commision  also  fur- 
nished another  truck  which  was  utilized  in 
hauling  the  necessary  material,  oil,  spreader 
and  other  articles. 

The  spraying  was  under  the  direction  of  W. 
E.  Glendinning,  highway  tree  expert  of  the 
California  State  Board  of  Forestry,  Chico, 
Calif. 


Improvements  in 
Gurley  Hook  Gage 

As  a  result  of  their 
experience  in  observing 
the  use  of  the  Gurley 
hook  gage  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  use  hy- 
draulic engineering  in- 
struments constantly, 
W.  &  L.  E.  Gurley,  of 
Troy,  N.  Y.,  have  de- 
vised certain  refinements 
which,  while  they  do  not 
change  the  general  op- 
erating function  of  the 
Gurley  hook  gage,  do 
make  it  far  more  con- 
venient to  the  user.  It 
has  not  been  a  matter  of 
improving  the  accuracy 
of  the  instrument,  for 
that  has  beeri  very  defii- 
nitely  established  at  a 
highly  satisfactory  point. 
The  improvement  has 
been  in  eliminating  as 
far  as  possible  the  chance 
of  inaccurate  reading 
through  the  absence  of 
good  light  or  through 
other  troublesome  condi- 
tions. 

The  new  hook  gage  is 
graduated  on  a  square 
tube,  the  change  from 
the    usual     round     tube 


A     HOOK     GAGE 

WITH     HELPFUL 

REFINEMENTS 


overcoming  the  possibility  of  turning  in  the 
brackets,  a  happening  which  often  turned  the 
graduated  side  of  the  round  tube  out  of  line 
with  the  vernier.  At  the  same  time  the  new 
construction  brings  the  reading  facing  flush 
with  the  vernier,  so  that  there  is  no  shadow  or 
handicap  to  accurate  observation.  The  clamp 
nuts  have  been  changed  slightly  to  give  a  little 
extra  clearance  between  the  knurled  heads  and 
the  wall  on  which  the  gage  is  mounted.  In 
addition,  Jthe  clamps  have  been  made  larger  and 
more  positive,  as  well  as  easier  to  get  at. 

The  adjusting  screw  has  been  brought  over 
into  line  with  the  graduated  screw  of  the  gage, 
so  that  its  vertical  movement  can  be  accom- 
plished more  easily  and  a  fine  setting  arrived 
at  with  the  minimum  of  effort.  The  hook  and 
its  rod  are  still  of  a  round  section  and  so 
arranged  that  the  rod  can  be  extended  as  neces- 
sary to  get  the  right  height  and  rotated  so 
that  the  tip  of  the  hook  breaks  the  surface 
where  light  reflection  is  the  best.  The  manu- 
facturers report  that  this  new  gage  is  in  pro- 
duction and  this  improved  No.  628  model  will 
be  furnished  on  all  future  orders. 

Two  New  District  Engineers 

The  Asphalt  Association,  25  West  43d 
Street,  New  York  City,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  two  field  engineers  to  succeed 
James  R.  Valk,  deceased,  and  John  B.  Hittell, 
resigned.  The  Southeastern  District  of  the 
Association,  of  which  the  late  Mr.  Valk  was 
Manager,  has  been  undergoing  reorganization, 
and  the  headquarters  have  been  moved  from 
Atlanta,  Ga..  to  Charlotte,  N.  C.  Lloyd  D 
Smoot,  Washington,  D.  C,  formerly  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Atlantic  Bitulithic  Com- 
pany, is  Mr.  Valk's  successor.  Mr.  Smoot  for 
seven  and  a  half  years  was  Director  of  Public 
Works  at  Jacksonvi'le,  Fla.  H.  P.  Grien, 
Statesville,  N.  C,  remains  with  the  Charlotte 
office  as  engineer  in  charge  of  field  work  in 
North   Carolina. 

As  successor  to  John  B.  Hittell,  who  re- 
signed recently  as  District  Manager  in  Chi- 
cago, to  accept  reappointment  to  his  old  posi- 
tion as  Chief  Street  Engineer,  Chicago  Board 
of  Local  Improvements,  the  Association  has 
appointed  George  W.  Craig,  who  for  the  past 
ten  years  has  been  City  Engineer  for  Calgary, 
Canada. 
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Photographic  Histories  of  Public 
Improvements 


IN  pictorial  records  of  things  well  done  there  are  values,  both  his- 
torical and  inspirational,  which  are  often  overlooked.  When  two 
blades  of  grass  are  made  to  grow  where  one  grew  before,  too 
seldom  is  a  photograph  secured  of  the  one  blade  before  improvement 
work  starts.  And  later  on,  the  lament  is  heard:  Why  didn't  we  get 
a  picture  of  the  old  shack  where  the  new  city  hall  now  stands?  or  of 
the  dump  which  has  been  transformed  into  a  playground?  or  of  the 
collection  of  ruts  which  is  now  a  well-paved  street? 

"Before  and  after"  views  of  municipal  improvements  have  many 
uses.  They  form  graphic  records  of  great  value  to  the  future  his- 
torian of  the  city;  they  add  interest  and  impressiveness  to  annual 
reports  of  city  departments ;  they  can  be  used  effectively  by  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  publicity  booklets;  they  find  a  place  on  the  panels 
of  city  planning  and  civic  exhibits  in  other  communities;  and  they 
form  most  acceptable  illustrations  for  the  pages  of  The  American 
City — in  witness  whereof  attention  is  respectfully  directed  to  the 
items  and  pictures  on  this  and  the  next  five  pages. 


River  Banks  Made  Safe  and  Beautiful 

Hamilton,  Ohio. — The  accompanying 
pictures  sho\v  the  wonderful  change  which 
has  been  wrought  in  the  banks  of  the 
Great  Miami  River  through  the  work  of 
the  Miami  Conservancy  District,  where  this 
frequently  turbulent  stream  passes  through 
Hamilton.  When  the  flood  of  1913  swept 
through  Hamilton  and  caused  a  property 
loss  of  more  than  seven  millions  of  dollars 
and  claimed  more  than  a  hundred  human 
lives,  no  one  realized  that  out  of  this  dis- 
aster would  come  the  beauty  that  presents 
itself  to-day  with  the  work  of  flood  preven- 
tion completed. 


When  Hamilton  dug  itself  out  of  the 
mud  of  1913,  after  it  had  buried  its  dead, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  stepped  in  as 
one  of  the  chief  factors  in  aiding  the  solu- 
tion of  Hamilton's  new  problem  of  flood 
prevention.  Meetings  of  citizens  and  busi- 
ness men  were  held  in  the  rooms  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  plans  for  flood 
prevention  were  worked  out  in  detail,  and 
then  an  aggressive  campaign  in  behalf  of 
the  program  was  worked  out  through  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  its  affiliated 
bodies. 

It  did  not  require  a  great  amount  of 
educational  work  to  convince  the  people  of 
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Hamilton  that  never  again  should  they 
face  the  disaster  of  1913;  but  it  did  require 
eflfort  to  organize  those  forces  which  meant 
the  carrying  out  of  a  definite  program  for 
the  elimination  of  the  possibilities  of  an- 
other disaster.  These  efforts  were  fostered 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  And  when 
once  the  work  was  begun,  many  of  the 
suggestions  which  led  to  the  beautification 


of  the  river  banks  through  Hamilton  were 
made  by  the  various  agencies  working 
through  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Eventually  these  levees  will  be  boulevarded 
and  made  still  more  attractive,  thus  adding 
still  greater  beauty  to  a  city  proud  of  its 
accomplishments  and  becoming  noted  for 
its  many  beauty-spots. 

JOHN    E.    NORTHWAY, 
Secretary-Manager,    Hamilton    Chamber    of    Commerce. 


WEST  BANK  OP  THE  MIAMI  AT  HAMIIiTON,  MARCH  1,  1918 

The  three-story  building  and  the  old  stone  foundation  shown  in  the  left  of  the  picture  were  in  the  way 
of  the  proposed  levee,  and  obstructed  the  waterway  of  the  Main-High  bridge.  The  river  bank  above 
the  foundation  contained  piling,  old  foundations,  trash,  and  projecting  sewers,  and  was  covered  with  a 
heavy  growth  of  willows.  The  portion  of  the  city  to  the  west  was  subject  to  overflow  from  high  river 
stages,  as  there  was  no  levee  at  this  point.     The  river  bank  was  unsightly,  and  was  unsanitary  as  well 


WEST  BANK  OF  THE  MIAMI  AT  HAMILTON,  LESS  THAN  FIVE  YEARS  LATER 
The  three-story  building  and  the  old  foundation  have  been  removed  and  the  river  widened  somewhat. 
The  river  channel  has  also  been  deepened  and  cleared  of  bars  along  the  shore.  The  piling,  old  founda- 
tions, trash  and  other  obstructions  have  been  taken  out.  A  substantial  earthen  levee  has  been  built  to 
protect  the  west  side  of  Hamilton.  The  wide  white  band  along  the  base  of  the  levee  is  the  concrete 
w  t,w,,^;,«^  vf  ^°°V.2^  the  revetment  is  a  flexible  mat  made  up  of  concrete  blocks,  woven  together 
^„£^l,  >,o  u^^^-    -21^®  P"??^"?  "^  *]^®  ^«^®®  *^°^«  *^e  revetment  has  been  sown  to  grass,  and  good 

f5«,^th-^,I®^"^*t?-    »^^?u'*'t"i^*'^'^  ^"  *^®  ^°*«'^  left-hand  corner  is  the  beginning  of  the  transition 
from  the  river  section  to  the  bridge  opening.     The  clean  banks  and  grassy  slopes  of  the  new  levee  hav? 
been  a  great  ciyip  improvement  for  HarailtoQ 
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Main  Street,  Before 
and  After 

Clarksburg,  W.  Va. — 
The  most  outstanding  re- 
cent achievement  of  the 
Clarksburg  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  shown  in 
the  accompanying  "before 
and  after"  views  of  Main 
Street.  Special  commit- 
tees of  the  Chamber  so- 
licited the  property  own- 
ers in  connection  with  the 
costs  of  the  lighting  sys- 
tem and  secured  their  co- 
operation in  removing 
the  unsightly  wooden 
awnings. 

The  new  installation  on 
Main  Street  and  Pike 
Street  consists  of  72  poles 
and  fixtures,  which  are  of 
the  Electric  Railway 
Equipment  Company  type. 
The  poles  are  placed  ap- 
proximately 100  feet 
apart,  diagonally  on  the 
two  sides  of  both  streets. 
The  lights  are  of  General 
Electric  make,  600  candle- 
power  each.  The  cost 
was  $120  for  the  pole  and 
$50  for  the  light  fixture. 
Property  owners  paid  77.1 
cents  per  front  foot  to- 
ward the  entire  cost,  the 
balance  being  divided  be- 
tween the  lighting  and 
street  car  companies. 

G.    D.   THELEEN, 
Managing     Secretary,     Clarks- 
burg  Chamber   of  Commerce. 


MAIN    STREET,    CLARKSBURG,    WITH    ITS    OLD    WOODEN    POLES 
AND  AWNINGS   AND   SIDEWALK  OBSTRUCTIONS 


MAIN  STREET,   CLARKSBURG,  AS   IT  LOOKS   TO-DAY 

The  contrast  with  the  old  conditions  will  be  even  greater  when  the  over- 
head wires  are  removed  to  side  streets  and  alleys 


Coney  Island's  New  Municipal 
Boardwalk 

These  paragraphs  are  from  an  article, 
"Brooklyn,  Btesent  and  Future,"  by  Ed- 
ward Riegelmann,  President  of  the  Borough 
of  Brooklyn,  in  the  recently  published  Offi- 
cial Book  of  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  Greater 
New  York: 

The  Coney  Island  Boardwalk  extends  from 
the  foot  of  Ocean  Parkway  to  the  entrance  of 
Sea  Gate  on  West  37th  Street,  the  entire 
length  of  the  city-owned  beach,  for  a  distance 
of  9,500  feet.  The  walk  is  80  feet  wide,  or  20 
feet  wider  than  the  widest  part  of  the  Atlantic 
City  boardwalk.  The  floor  surface  is  13  feet 
above  normal  high  tide,  and  can  be  reached 
from  adjacent  streets  by  double  ramps  at  each 


intersection.  The  height  of  the  walk  was  fixed 
to  give  ample  clear  space  under  the  boardwalk, 
both  longitudinally  and  laterally. 

The  walk  itself  is  made  of  a  series  of  pile 
bents  20  feet  apart.  Each  bent  is  composed  of 
two  sets  of  four  reinforced  concrete  piles,  each 
set  supporting  a  reinforced  concrete  girder. 
These  girders  cantilever  out  beyond  the  end 
piles,  thus  having  a  longitudinal  expansion 
joint  down  the  middle  of  the  structure.  The 
piles  are  14  inches  square  and  20  feet  long  and 
are  spaced  TO  feet  on  center.  Each  pile  has  a 
penetration  in  the  sand  of  at  least  20  feet  when 
the  sandfill  is  in  place. 

The  land  for  this  walk  was  acquired  as  a 
public  beach  on  October  i,  1921,  and  the  value 
of  the  land  so  acquired  has  not  yet  been  de- 
termined. The  total  cost  of  construction,  engi- 
neering and  inspection  is  approximately  $2,000,- 
000.     (See  pictures  on  next  page.) 
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A  SECTION  OF  THE  CONEY  ISLAND  WATER-FRONT,  AS  IT  WAS  IN  1921  AND  AS  IT  IS  IN  1923 

(See  item  on  preceding  page) 


What  a  Housing  Corporation 
Has  Accomplished 

Olean,     N.     Y. — The     Olean    Housing 
Corporation  was  organized  in  1920  under 


plank  No.  5  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
prograjn  of  work,  and  the  200-acre  site  for 
the  garden  city  known  as  Seneca  Heights 
was  chosen  by  the  subscribers  to  the  fund 
by  stock  vote. 

The  new  development  is 
on  the  slope  of  Mount 
Hermans,  one  of  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Alleghanies, 
opposite  the  city.  This 
location  on  the  bank  of 
the  Allegheny  River  is 
one  of  great  natural 
beauty,  but  was  worthless 
until  the  Olean  flood 
abatement  project  was 
completed  in  1919  as  a 
part  of  a  previous  pro- 
gram of  the  local  Cham- 
ber. 

Values  were  so  de- 
pressed along  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  present 
garden  city  that  these 
sites  were  occupied  only 
by  the  poorest  class  of 
buildings,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered  Olean's  most  un- 
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desirable  section.  The 
promoters  of  the  flood 
abatement  were  the  first 
to  realize  the  residential 
possibilities  of  this 
mountainside,  and  in  re- 
lieving a  housing  need 
they  have  developed 
what  is  already  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful residential  districts 
in  western  New  York. 

The  Housing  Corpo- 
ration in  the  beginning 
built  in  advance  of  de- 
mand, but  this  season  an 
increased  organization 
is  kept  busy  on  special 
orders  varying  from 
humble  six-room  cot- 
tages to  stately  homes. 

Employing  the  same 
system  by  which  the 
city's  eleven-mile  dyke  system  was  built, 
unlimited  quantities  of  sand  and  gravel  are 
dredged  from  the  river  for  construction. 
This  includes  the  paving  of  nearly  a  mile 
of  streets,  which  will  be  completed  this  year 
in  accordance  with  the  accompanying  map. 
The  school  site  shown  in  the  center  of  the 
map  has  been  presented  to  the  district. 

The  landscape  architect  of  the  develop- 
ment is  John  Nolen,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

E.  W.  FITZGERALD, 

Secretary,   Cfiamber   of    Commerce. 
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LOOKING  DOWN  YORK  STREET,  SENECA  HEIGHTS,  AS  CONSTRUCTION 
WAS  JUST  "beginning 


The  Place  of  the  Beautiful 
in  the  City  Plan 

E  must  recognize  that  most  of  us  live 
in  ugly  cities,  and  there  is  little  or  no 
need  for  it.  The  question  is  not  one  of 
optimism  or  pessimism,  but  of  honestly  facing 
facts.  True,  we  must  be  practical  and  look 
after  the  utilitarian  needs  of  modern  city  life. 
That,  however,  does  not  involve  a  neglect  of 
the  beautiful.  You  may  remember  the  phrase 
of  the  old  Bishop  in  "Les  Miserables,"  "The 
beautiful  is  as  useful  as  the  useful,"  adding, 
"and  perhaps  more  so."  In  our  city  planning 
we  must  provide  for  peo- 
ple, and  if  we  are  to  suc- 
cessfully provide  for  peo- 
ple, we  must  think  of  their 
happiness ;  and  if  they  are 
to  be  happy,  the  beautiful 
must  be  included  in  any 
complete  program.  Such 
a  program  calls  for  the 
transformation  so  far  as 
that  is  possible  through 
the  replanning  of  existing 
cities,  but  the  program 
should  also  include  the 
building  of  new  cities  on 
new  lines,  free  from  the 
hampering  conditions  that 
are  characteristic  of  old 
cities.  How  entrancing  is 
this  prospect !  To  have 
any  part  in  a  broad  city 
planning  program  is  to 
have  an  enviable  life,  giv- 
ing opportunity  for  genu- 
ine and  permanent  public 
service. 

— John   Nolen, 


VIEW    FROM   THE    SAME   POINT    A   TEAR   LATER,    SHOWING   THE 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  YORK  STREET 
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THE  EIVEEWAT,  BOSTON  PARK  SYSTEM,  IN  1892,   DURING  CONSTRUCTION 

This  beautiful  and  popular  water-park  represents  the  transformation  of  what  was  once  an  ugly,  neglected 
and  unsanitary  stream.  Practically  everything  in  the  picture  helow,  with  thfi  exception  of  the  old  trees, 
was  artificially  created  according  to  the  plans  of  the  designers,  Olmsted  Brothers,  of  Brookline,  Mass! 
orr«niBH\S°iSi  ^{w^^  "^  **S  planting  area  near  the  center  of  the  early  view  is  the  same  as  the  one 
occupied  by  the  oak  tree  on  the  right  in  the  later  view.  The  old  trees  and  certain  curves  in  the  outline 
of  the  planting  areas  at  high-water  mark  can  also  be  easily  identified 


THE  EIVERWAY,  BOSTON  PARK  SYSTEM.  28  YEARS  AFTER  CONSTRUCTION 
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The  Economic  Value  of  Public  Parks 
and  Scenic  Preservation 

By  George  F.   Kunz,   A.M.,   Sc.  D. 

President,  American   Scenic   and  Historic  Preservation   Society 


PUBLIC  parks  and  reservations — 
municipal,  state  and  national — have 
several  values — esthetic,  educational, 
hygienic  (which  includes  recreative),  and 
economic.  These  values  are  so  closely  re- 
lated and  interdependent  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  separate  them  and  to  say  where  one 
ends  and  the  other  begins,  for,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  the  esthetic  and  the  hygienic 
values  that  give  parks  their  economic  value. 
It  is  a  mistaken  notion  that  only  the  com- 
paratively few  cultured  and  highly  edu- 
cated people  have  esthetic  appreciation  of 
parks,  reservations,  and  places  of  natural 
beauty.  Esthetic  appreciation  is  a  natural 
instinct  and  a  very  democratic  possession. 
Children  would  rather  play  on  the  grass 
than  on  the  pavement.  They  prefer  a  tree 
to  a  lamp-post  or  telegraph  pole  in  their 
games.     They  instinctively  pluck  flowers  if 

tcan  when  they  see  them. 
Happiness  Is  an  Asset 
hatever  gives  happiness  has  value,  al- 
gh  that  value  cannot  always  be  ex- 
pressed in  terms  of  dollars  and  cents — and 
yet,  frequently,  it  can.  In  a  residential 
district,  a  house  and  lot  situated  amidst 
neighbors  who  have  unkempt  and  untidy 
back  yards  is  not  as  valuable  in  dollars  and 
cents  as  one  surrounded  by  neighbors  who 
have  attractive  dooryards  and  back  yards. 
Barren  dirt  house  lots,  with  heaps  of  rub- 
bish of  all  kinds,  are  a  poor  asset  to  the 
owner  and  neighbors;  whereas  grassy 
lawns,  trees,  shrubs,  gardens,  and  general 
tidiness  are  an  actual  economic  asset  to  the 
whole  neighborhood.  Sometimes  a  single 
beautiful  tree,  or  a  single  great  rock,  will 
make  a  place  famous  and  add  to  its  value. 
The  same  argument  applies  to  public  streets 
and  public  parks.  A  tree-lined  roadway  or 
a  public  park  is  a  public  asset,  and  by  a  pub- 
lic asset  we  mean  an  asset  of  the  individual 
people  who  compose  the  public.  It  en- 
hances their  pleasure  and  comfort  and  the 
value  of  the  neighboring  property. 


The  same  is  true  of  almost  any  natural 
feature  within  a  town  or  its  neighborhood. 
No  matter  how  level  and  seemingly  unpic- 
turesque  the  region  may  be,  there  are  al- 
most always  gullies  or  ravines,  protected 
from  the  wind,  in  the  bottom  of  which  the 
flora  and  other  vegetation  are  more  pro- 
lific than  on  the  wind-swept  upper  levels. 
These  gullies  or  ravines  are  often  used  in- 
judiciously by  the  neighboring  inhabitants 
as  dumping  places  for  garbage  and  refuse 
material.  If,  instead,  the  inhabitants  would 
bury  or  otherwise  dispose  of  their  refuse, 
and  keep  Uie  ravines  clean  and  attractive, 
these  places  would  be  transformed  into 
parks  and  become  an  asset  instead  of  a 
detriment  to  the  community. 

An  interesting  illustration  of  the  value 
of  preserving  glen  scenery  within  a  town 
is  afforded  by  the  Cascadilla  Glen  in  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.*  This  beautiful  ravine  runs  along  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  Cornell  Univer- 
sity campus.  A  few  years  ago,  the  Casca- 
dilla Company,  including  one  of  the  public- 
spirited  Trustees  of  the  American  Scenic 
and  Historic  Preservation  Society,  Hon. 
Robert  H.  Treman,  acquired  an  old  mill, 
beautified  the  property,  and  conveyed  to 
Cornell  University  all  their  rights  in  Casca- 
dilla stream  down  to  a  certain  bridge.  Re- 
cently, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Treman  conveyed  to 
the  University  some  lots  near  the  bridge, 
permitting  the  removal  of  some  houses  and 
the  opening  up  of  a  beautiful  vista  up  the 
ravine  and  toward  the  campus. 

We  may  cite,  as  an  illustration  of  the 
economic  value  of  a  private  park,  Gra- 
mercy  Park,  in  New  York  City.  In  1 831 
Samuel  B.  Ruggles  acquired  from  James 
Duane  a  farm  of  27  acres,  including  the 
present  Gramercy  Park  and  surrounding 
property.  This  farm  comprised  an  area 
equal  to  about  108  city  lots.  Ruggles  con- 
verted 42  lots  into  a  private  park  and  sold 
the  surrounding  lots  with  certain  restric- 


*  See  the  front  cover  of  this  issue. 
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tions  and  with  the  privilege  of  the  use  of 
the  park.  It  was  a  wise  piece  of  business, 
for  the  esthetic  and  hygienic  value  of  the 
park  of  42  lots  enhanced  the  economic  value 
of  the  surrounding  66  lots  more  than  100 
per  cent. 

Parks  Increase  Land  Value 

As  an  illustration  of  the  economic  value 
of  a  great  city  park,  we  may  cite  Central 
Park     That  great  municipal  park  contams 
84^  acres.     Back  in  1838,  when  land  was 
bought  for  the  old  Croton  Reservoir,  it  cost 
about  $2,316  an  acre.    Eighteen  years  later, 
in  1856,  land  for  the  park  cost  about  5|>6,- 
8^8  an  acre,  an  increase  in  value  of  about 
.09  per  cent.     In  1863,  the  last  purchase 
for  the  park  cost  about  $18,147  an  acre, 
an  increase  of  780  per  cent  in  25  years. 
The  land  for  the  whole  park  cost  $7,3«9-- 
727,  and   is  carried   on  the  books  of  the 
Tax  Department  as  now  worth  $225,000,- 
000,  an  increase  of  over  30-fold  (3,000  per 
cent)   in  value.    The  foregoing  figures  re- 
fer to  the  land  value  of  Central  Park  itself. 
The  increase  in  the  value  of  the  surround- 
ing property  has  been  more  than  twice  that 
rate      In   1856  the   valuation  of  the  real 
estate  in  all  of  Manhattan  Island  north  of 
40th   Street,  upon  which  there  were  com- 
paratively   few    improvements,    was    $25,- 
671,490.    Ten  years  ago  the  valuation  of  the 
same  land  without  improvements,  was  $1,- 
941,787,550,  while  the  valuation  of  the  land 
and  building  was  $2,888,206,240.     The  in- 
crease in  the  land  value  above  of  the  sur- 
rounding property,  due  largely  to  the  pres- 
ence of  Central  Park,  was  over  75-fold— 
more  than  7,500  per  cent. 

Except  in  desert  regions,  scenery  cannot 
be  preserved  as  natural  scenery  without 
trees,  birds,  and  other  animals.  Trees  are 
the  natural  ornaments  and  protectors  of  the 
land;  and  birds  and  four-footed  animals 
are  the  natural  inhabitants  of  the  woods. 
These  are  parts  of  a  perfect  scenery.  If 
the  trees  along  the  roadside  and  in  the  fields 
are  preserved,  the  birds  will  come  to  them, 
and  if  the  trees  are  thick  enough  and  wild 
life  protected,  the  wild  animals  will  seek 
their  refuge  there.  These  are  all  elements 
of  scenic  and  educational  value  as  well  as 
economic  value. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  instances 
where  scenic  preservation  or  beautifying 
has  brought  great   financial   return.     One 


of  the  most  notable  of  these  instances  is 
that  of  the  Cathedral  at  Copenhagen.  This 
Cathedral  was  built  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
city  and  was  left  in  an  unfinished  condi- 
tion for  over  a  century,  with  the  result  that 
nothing  but  shanties  and  hovels  surrounded 
it.  Finally,  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Copen- 
hagen volunteered  to  complete  the  edifice 
at  his  own  expense,  provided  he  were  given 
the  authority  to  proceed.  The  authority 
was  given,  he  completed  the  Cathedral, 
and  not  only  paid  for  its  completion,  but 
incidentally  cleared  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  above  the  cost  of  the  work,  because 
he  had  immediately  bought  all  the  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cathedral,  made  a 
beautiful  select  section  of  it,  and  sold  it 
to  be  used  only  for  the  finest  residential 
property. 

Another  instance  is  that  of  the  Buttes 
Chaumont.  lliis  chalk  mountain  in  the  out- 
skirts of  Paris  was  filled  with  pits  and  holes 
and  was  the  abode  of  the  most  questionable 
characters  during  the  French  Commune. 
Gradually  lakes  were  formed  where  there 
were  holes,  and  the  hillsides  were  set  with 
trees,  with  the  result  that  a  splendid  resi- 
dential section  now  surrounds  this  formerly 
forbidding  and  dangerous  region. 

If,  when  the  plans  for  the  city  of  New 
York  above  loth  Street  were  being  pre- 
pared, there  had  been  a  landscape  archi- 
tect, or  some  one  with  judgment  in  charge 
of  the  matter,  he  could  have  used  the  vari- 
ous ponds  for  small  lakes,  he  would  not 
have  eradicated  every  hill,  but  would  here 
and  there  have  given  us  a  small  park,  and 
would  not  have  laid  out  the  city  on  the 
lines  of  a  checkerboard,  with  a  loss  of 
both  beauty  and  accessibility.  Instead  of 
giving  us  a  few  avenues  and  many  streets, 
he  would  have  reversed  the  order  and  given 
us  many  avenues  and  fewer  streets,  with  the 
result  that  traffic  would  not  have  been  ren- 
dered difficult  for  many  years  and  almost 
impossible,  as  it  is  to-day.  Moreover,  as  the 
sun  rises  in  the  east  and  sets  in  the  west, 
it  would  have  meant  that  two  or  three  times 
as  many  homes  as  now  would  have  had  sun- 
light all  the  day,  whereas  at  the  present 
time  in  many  of  the  side  streets  the  sun 
is  never  seen  and  the  streets  are  filled  with 
ice.  The  death  rate  of  the  entire  city  has 
been  notably  increased  by  the  little  knowl- 
edge shown  of  what  New  York  was  to  be 
in  the  future. 
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Cost  of  Street  Lighting  in  Baltimore 

Both  Gas  and  Electric  Lights  Used  in  Streets  and  Alleys 

By  John  J.   Hanson 

Superintendent   of    Lamps    and    Lighting,    Baltimore,   Md. 


ALL  the  ornamental  luminous  arc  lamps 
and  fixtures  comprising  the  White 
Way  district  in  Baltimore,  the  orna- 
mental lamps  and  fixtures  in  service  on  the 
several  boulevards  in  North  Baltimore,  on 
the  City  Hall  Plaza,  the  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, the  Eastern  and  Western  Female 
High  Schools,  and  the  Sewage  Pumping- 
Station,  and  on  the  various  bridges,  together 
with  the  gas  lamp  posts  and  a  number  of 
boulevard  lanterns  and  patent  lamp  burners, 
are  the  property  of  the  city.  All  other 
lamps  and  fixtures  are  the  property  of  the 
several  contractors. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  in  service 
throughout  the  city  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Department  of  Lamps  and  Lighting 
28,489  street  lamps  of  various  types  as 
follows: 

Incandescent    mantle    gas    lamps 14,335 

Incandescent  electric  lamps,   40   C.P.  overhead 

series     3,084 

Incandescent  electric  lamps,  40  C.P.  under- 
ground   series    753 

Incandescent  electric  lamps,  40  C.P.  multiple..  771 

Incandescent  electric  lamps,  60  C.P.  over- 
head   series    2,977 

Incandescent  electric  lamps,  200  C.P.  over- 
head   series    211 

Incandescent  electric  lamps,  400  C.P.  over- 
head   series    586 

Incandescent  electric  lamps,  400  C.P.  under- 
ground   series    186 

Incandescent  electric  lamps,  1,000  C.P.  over- 
head  series    3 

Incandescent    electric    lamps,    40-80    C.P.    (city 

maintenance)      1,740 

4-ampere  electric  arc  lamps,   overhead   districts       1,267 

4-ampere  electric  arc  lamps,  underground  dis- 
tricts            1,384 

6.6-ampere  White  Way  arc  lamps,  underground 

all-night     districts     911 

6.6-ampere  White  Way  arc  lamps,  underground 

half-night  districts   281 

28,489 

Cost  of   Operating   and    Maintaining   Street 
Lamps 

The  cost  of  operating  and  maintaining 
the  various  types  of  street  lamps  is  at  the 
following  rates  per  lamp  per  year: 

GAS  LAMPS 

Boulevard  type  incandescent  mantle  lamps,  in- 
cluding   supply    of    gas $25.40 

Ornamental    type    incandescent    mantle    lamps, 

including    supply   of    gas 27.27 

Two-burner     (St.     Louis     type)     incandescent 

mantle   lamps,    including    supply    of   gas....       37.27 


TYPE  OF  6.6-AMPERE  WHITE  WAY  ARC  LAMP 
AND   STANDARD   USED   IN   BALTIMORE 
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OKNAMENTAIi  GAS  LAMPS  USED  IN  BALTIMORE 


Gas  consumed  by  the  pilot  or  automatic  in  the  alleys,  as  well  as  effecting  a  saving 

lighting  devices   during   daylight   hours   is  in  the  maintenance  of  these  lamps, 
charged  at  the  secondary  rate  of  70  cents 

per  1,000  cubic  feet,  as  specified  in  the  con-  Night  Inspection 

tract.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  strict  super- 

The  cost  of  service  connections  from  the  vision  over  the  lighting  service  to  see  that 

main  in  the  street  to  the  street  lamp,  in  the  standard  of  light  required  by  the  terms 

accordance   with  the   specifications,   is  $18  of  the  contract   is   maintained  during  the 

each  for  material  and  labor,  it  being  under-  hours  of  burning  and  to  report  any  neglect 

stood  that  the  city  will  also  pay   for  the  on  the  part  of  the  contractors  which  may 

improved  pavement  charges.    For  such  ser-  result  in  defective  lamp  service,  nightly  in- 

vices  from  the  main  to  the  curb  only,  the  spections  are  maintained  by  the  general  in- 

price  is  $13   each,  and   for   such   services  spectors  and  a  report  is  made  to  the  De- 

from  mains  in  sidewalk  to  lamp,  $8  each.  partment  each  morning  as  to  lamps  found 

defective  or  faulty  in  their  respective  dis- 

Lighting  Alleys  tricts.      All    such    defects    or    outages    are 

A  total  of  398  additional  lamps  were  charged  to  the  several  companies,  and  the 
placed  in  service  during  1922  for  lighting  amount  representing  such  defections  or  out- 
dark  alleys  throughout  the  city.  All  the  ages  is  deducted  from  the  monthly  bills  of 
lamps  installed  in  several  alleys  in  a  city  the  contractors. 

block  are  fed  from  a  primary  pole  which  The    prices    quoted    below    on    electric 

has   been    connected    up    with    the    under-  lamps    are    based    on    the    present    prices 

ground  electric  service  from  the  main  thor-  charged  by  the  Electrical  Commission  for 

oughfare.     This    system   has    reduced   the  duct  rental,  and  in  the  event  of  any  change 

cost  to  the  Electrical  Commission  for  labor  in  the  duct  rental,  there  will  be  a  charge 

and  material,  as  it  has  been  the  means  of  of  $1.40  per  lamp  for  each  i  cent  change 

eliminating  the  necessity  of  laying  conduits  in  duct  rental  per  foot. 

ELECTRIC  LAMPS 

Old  City — New  Annex — 

Half- 

.        ^                                                                                 • All-Night Night          Ail-Night 

Arc   Lamps  Under-          Over-            Under-          Under-         Over- 

gn'Ound  head  ground  ground  head 

White  Way  arc  lamps  6.6-ampere $110.00                               $102  00 

Series  arc  lamps,  4-ampere  90.00           $75.00                  '               $96.00         $81.00 

Maintenance  of  White  Way  arcs 2.00                                     2.00 

Incandescent   Lamps 

40  C.P.  multiple    lamps    .S4  00 

IS  £-S-  "■"i^*     i'^^^J.^\    reflectors) 38.00              22.55                                                          29.25 

onnS^n  **'"'"     ^^l^?^    reflectors) 43.75             25.30                                                       32.00 

inn  r  P    '"•"    /§''^i^°    c'"'"''^'^ "•<>"              ^<-50                                      61.00            47.00 

tnnnr  D  """    .^n**,'"" /''*"'■^^^ '^^■^'^               ^^-OO                                        80.00              66.00 

1000  C.P.  series  (Balco  fixtures) 105.00             90.00 
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The  cost  of  electric  current  for  use  in 
municipal  buildings  and  on  the  various 
bridges,  squares,  markets,  etc.,  maintained 
by  the  Department  of  Lamps  and  Lighting 
is  5J4  cents  per  kw.  hr. 

The  city  pays  for  all  gas  for  street  lamps 
located  along  the  gas  and  electric  compa- 
nies' mains  at  the  rate  of  $7.97  per  lamp  per 
year,  not  exceeding  2]/^  cubic  feet  of  gas 
per  lamp  per  hour  and  burning  not  more 
than   4,000   hours   per   year.      For   all    gas 


consumed  in  excess  of  2^  cubic  feet  per 
lamp  per  hour,  the  rate  is  70  cents  per  i,- 
000  cubic  feet  for  such  excess.  Should  the 
average  consumption  of  gas  exceed  3  cubic 
feet  per  hour  for  each  boulevard  type  of 
lamp  and  4  cubic  feet  per  hour  for  each 
ornamental  type  of  lamp,  such  excess  is 
charged  to  the  American  Street  Lighting 
Company  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  contract  between  the  city  and  the  com- 
pany. 


Sewage  Disposal  in  the  Small 
Cominunity 


By  W.   C.   Hirn 

Michigan   State  Department  of  Health 


SEWAGE  disposal  in  the  small  com- 
munity includes  the  general  sewerage 
problem  in  the  small  community.  Fre- 
quently this  is  a  perplexing  problem,  in- 
volving local  politics,  law,  economics  and 
engineering,  and  too  often  it  is  not  givexi 
the  careful,  broad- 
minded  considera- 
tion it  deserves. 

Not  so  many 
years  ago  sewerage 
systems  were  com- 
mon only  in  the 
more  densely  popu- 
lated sections  of  the 
larger  cities,  and 
families  living  in 
more  sparsely  set- 
1 1  e  d  communities 
and  in  country 
homes  knew  very 
little  of  th^  protec- 
tion and  conve- 
niences afforded  by 
sanitary       plumbing 


The  Problem 

"When  all  sides  of  the  question  are 
considered,  we  find  that  sewerage  in 
the  small  community  is  really  a  prob- 
lem that  deserves  very  careful  con- 
sideration and  that  the  local  govern- 
ing body  should  spare  no  reasonable 
amount  of  time  or  expense  to  have  the 
plans  carefully  executed  and  the  con- 
struction work  efficiently  managed. 
It  seems  difficult  to  think  of  a  surer 
way  of  getting  into  expensive  diffi- 
culties than  to  have  the  designing  of 
the  first  sewerage  system  in  a  commu- 
nity placed  in  inexperienced,  incompe- 
tent hands  and  have  the  construction 
supervised  by  some  local  ne'er-do-well. 
Such  procedure  always  brings  trouble." 


and  methods  of  dis- 
posing of  liquid  waste  safely  and  eco- 
nomically. Within  my  experience  in 
engineering  work,  I  was  once  employed  in 
the  construction  of  sewers  which  com- 
prised the  first  attempt  at  a  complete  sys- 
tem for  a  city  of  25,000  inhabitants.  As 
could  be  expected,  this  city  was  at  the 
time   a   hotbed   of   malaria,   yellow    fever. 


dysentery,  typhoid  fever  and  all  the  diseases 
which  are  likely  to  result  from  the  lack  of 
sewerage.  Such  conditions  as  these  have 
rapidly  disappeared  during  the  last  two  or 
three  decades,  and  now  most  incorporated 
communities  with  a  population  over  2,000 
have  more  or  less 
complete  sanitary 
sewerage  systems 
and  we  are  coming 
to  consider  homes 
and  small  commu- 
nities and  isolated 
farm  homes  as  in- 
complete without 
sanitary  plumbing 
and  means  for  dis- 
posing of  liquid 
waste  safely  and 
conveniently. 

Protection  of 
health  is,  of  course, 
the  most  vital  thing 
to  consider  when 
thinking  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  sewer- 
age. If  the  money  which  has  been  spent  for 
sewerage  had  given  us  nothing  more  than 
health  protection,  we  should  have  received 
more  than  the  cost.  Typhoid  fever  is  not  by 
any  means  the  only  disease  which  results 
from  unsanitary  conditions,  but  since  it  is  a 
reportable  disease  in  nearly  all  states,  it  is 
to-day  taken  as  an  index  to  sanitary  condi- 
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tions.  In  Michigan,  typhoid  fever  was 
more  than  three  times  as  prevalent  in  1900 
as  in  1921,  and  there  is  no  doubt  .that  more 
careful  disposal  of  sewage  in  recent  years 
has  been  one  of  the  important  factors  ef- 
fecting this  improvement  in  health  condi- 
tions. Improved  water-supplies  have, 
however,  been  a  more  important  cause. 

Education  Needed  in  Small  Communities 

■  The  health  worker  in  the  small  commu- 
nity often  finds  interest  lagging  in  the 
proper  disposal  of  sewage.  He  is  called 
upon  again  and  again  to  abate  nuisances 
resulting  from  improper  drainage  and  fre- 
quently finds  very  unhealthful  conditions 
which  can  be  remedied  only  by  the  con- 
struction of  sewers.  Such  circumstances 
require  some  tactful,  but  energetic,  educa- 
tional and  publicity  work.  As  soon  as 
people  in  a  community  learn  that  sewers 
are  really  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  health  of  the  community,  and  a  popular 
demand  is  built  up  for  such  necessities, 
they  can  be  procured.  The  health  worker 
has  a  big  job  as  a  teacher,  and  when  he 
neglects  his  opportunity  of  being  an  edu- 
cator in  sanitation,  he  is  neglecting  one  of 
his  most  important  duties.  No  one  else  in 
the  community  knows  as  much  about  condi- 
tions affecting  public  health  as  he  does, 
and  the  community  is  depending  upon  him 
to  keep  them  free  from  unhealthful  condi- 
tions. He  must  make  the  public  look  at 
public  health  matters  in  the  proper  light, 
or  fail  at  his  job. 

Unguided  public  opinion  unfortunately 
usually  favors  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  for  improvements  that  show,  such  as 
pavements,  boulevard  lights  and  parks. 
Such  improvements  are,  of  course,  desir- 
able and  necessary,  and  naturally  api>eal 
to  everyone,  but  an  adequate  sewerage  sys- 
tem is  certainly  needed  first.  Placing  sur- 
face improvements  on  streets  before  good, 
serviceable  sewers  are  in  the  streets  is  ob- 
viously bad  management. 

A  community  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
som?  sewers  that  work  fairly  well  most  of 
the  time.  A  complete,  adequate  sewerage 
system  which  serves  the  entire  business  and 
residence  section  and  can  be  extended  to 
sections  which  are  likely  to  develop  is  essen- 
tial for  the  proper  growth  of  the  commu- 
nity. Such  a  system  would  require  that 
municipal  authorities,  including  the  health 
officers,  must  take  a  broad-minded  view  of 


the  question.  Many  of  our  municipalities 
have  sewerage  systems  that  have  grown 
up  in  a  haphazard  fashion  without  any 
particular  plans  and  are  a  constant  source 
of  annoyance  and  danger.  Such  lack  of 
planning  practically  always  results  in  ex- 
pensive mistakes.  As  soon  as  a  sewerage 
system  is  considered  feasible  in  an  incor- 
porated community,  the  public  authorities 
should  secure  the  services  of  some  person 
with  broad  experience  in  municipal  engi- 
neering work  to  study  the  problems  and  to 
work  out  plans  for  an  adequate  system. 
The  serious  mistake  of  employing  unquali- 
fied persons  to  design  and  supervise  such 
work  is  made  all  too  frequently. 

The  best  advice  procurable  will  cost 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  system,  and  economical  design  will 
always  save  many  times  its  cost.  A  promi- 
nent engineer  who  has  designed  and  super- 
vised millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  work 
both  in  small  communities  and  in  large 
cities,  has  often  said  that  he  considers  en- 
gineering work  in  the  small  community 
much  more  difficult  than  in  the  larger  city. 
When  we  give  this  a  little  consideration,  it 
can  be  easily  understood.  The  larger  cities 
have  been  working  with  this  problem  for 
years  and  have  worked  out  plans  and  poli- 
cies, and  the  persons  who  take  an  active 
interest  in  public  affairs  have  learned  some 
of  the  fundamental  principles  required  in 
planning  such  work.  The  smaller  commu- 
nity has  this  experience  to  gain  and  the 
organization  work  mostly  to  do.  Also,  in 
the  larger  city  property  is  more  valuable 
and  more  funds  are  available  from  taxpay- 
ers to  finance  such  work.  When  all  sides 
of  the  question  are  considered,  we  find  that 
sewerage  in  the  small  community  is  really 
a  problem  that  deserves  very  careful  con- 
sideration and  that  the  local  governing 
body  should  spare  no  reasonable  amount  of 
time  or  expense  to  have  the  plans  carefully 
executed  and  the  construction  work  effi- 
ciently managed.  A  good  sewerage  system 
is  one  that  after  being  built  requires  only 
some  routine  attention  for  maintenance,  but 
a  poor  one  is  a  constant  source  of  danger, 
nuisance,  annoyance,  and  expense.  It 
seems  difficult  to  think  of  a  surer  way  of 
getting  into  expensive  difficulties  than  to 
have  the  designing  of  the  first  sewerage 
system  in  a  community  placed  in  inexperi- 
enced, incompetent  hands  and  have  the 
construction     supervised     by     some     local 
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ne'er-do-well.  Such  procedure  always 
brings  trouble.  Unfortunately,  this  happens 
too  often,  and  anyone  who  has  had  very 
much  experience  in  municipal  engineering 
work  can  recall  many  cases. 

Most  states  require  that  complete  plans 
of  sewerage  systems  be  filed  with  the  state 
department  of  health.  When  such  plans 
are  received  by  the  state  department  of 
health,  they  are  examined  by  the  engineer- 
ing bureau  to  see  if  the  system  as  designed 
may  cause  a  nuisance  or  danger  to  public 
health.  If  any  suggestions  can  be  made  to 
otherwise  improve  the  designs  for  economy 
or  efficiency,  such  suggestions  are  usually 
offered,  and  especially  if  requested  by  local 
officials. 

When  a  sewerage  system  is  contemplated 
for  a  community,  one  of  the  first  questions 
that  must  be  decided  upon  is  whether  one 
system  should  be  designed  to  care  for  only 
the  liquid  wastes  from  residences,  busi- 
ness houses  and  industries,  commonly  sani- 
tary sewage,  and  another  system  for  sur- 
face water  from  rains,  or  whether  one  sys- 
tem should  be  built  for  all  purposes.  The 
proper  answer  to  this  question  is  much 
more  difficult  than  might  seem  on  first 
thought.  A  careful  study  of  the  situation 
from  a  sanitary  and  economic  standpoint 
shuld  certainly  be  made.  Each  community 
presents  a  different  problem.  The  size 
and  location  of  the  stream  or  other  body 
of  water  receiving  the  sewage,  what  use  is 
made  of  this  stream  or  body  of  water  below 
the  community, "the  slope  of  land  within  the 
area  to  be  sewered,  density  of  population, 
probable   future   growth,  and  other   condi- 


tions must  be  considered  in  order  to  arrive 
at  an  economic  conclusion.  Sewage  puri- 
fication, either  immediately  or  in  the  fu- 
ture, must  be  one  of  the  factors  which 
enter  into  the  problem. 

The  necessity  for  sewage  purification  is 
rapidly  becoming  more  acute,  since  our 
population  and  industries  are  growing 
rapidly  and  we  are  attaining  higher  ideals 
of  cleanliness.  The  expense  of  this  is  not 
prohibitive  and  should  not  be  looked  upon 
as  such  a  burden  as  it  is  often  considered. 
The  cost  of  a  sewage  treatment  plant  for 
a  city  of  5,000  population  where  a  relatively 
high  degree  of  purification  is  required 
should  not  exceed  $30,000  if  no  unusual 
amount  of  industrial  wastes  must  be  cared 
for.  Here  again  is  a  problem  that  must 
receive  the  attention  of  a  thoroughly  re- 
liable, experienced  engineer.  The  purifica- 
tion of  sewage  is  decidedly  a  technical 
problem.  _ 

If  we'  take  a  reasonable  figure  for  the 
cost  of  a  complete  sewerage  system  for  a 
town  of  5,000  population,  then  add  to  this 
the  cost  of  a  sewage  treatment  plant  which 
will  purify  the  sewage  to  a  degree  suitable 
for  almost  any  condition  and  take  the  total 
yearly  cost  of  such  a  plant,  including  a  sum 
sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  construction 
before  the  end  of  the  life  of  the  structure, 
the  total  amounts  to  less  than  $4  per  person 
per  year.  The  protection  afforded  to  health 
is  worth  much  more  than  this  amount,  and 
the  many  other  advantages  gained  are  cer- 
tainly worth  the  cost. 

Acknowledgment. — Abstracted  from  Public  Health, 
Michigan    State    Department    of    Health. 


The  Waste  of  City  Water  by  Defective  Fixtures 


CCORDING  to  a  bulletin  issued  by 
the    Philadelphia    Housing    Associa- 
tion \j\  June,  1923,  on  2,335  proper- 
ties distribiAted  throughout   certain   insani- 
tary areas  of  Philadelphia,  105  leaking  fix- 
tures   were    found    during    two    midwinter 
lonths.    The  water  waste  from  these  leaks 
[as  of  the  day  of  inspection  was  at  the  rate 
[of   5,283,000  gallons  per  day.     The  water 
[waste  of  8  leaking  fire  plugs   found  dur- 
ing these  two   months   was   at   a   rate   of 
1,743,000  gallons  per  day  as  per  flow  on 
the  day  of  inspection.    A  follow-up  inspec- 
tion found  39  of  these  fixtures  not  repaired 
and  the  loss  from  such  continued  leaks  ap- 


proximated 50,285,000  gallons.  This  water 
waste,  measured  by  meter  rates,  entailed  a 
loss  of  over  $6,500  for  the  two  months' 
period.  If  the  ratio  of  leaking  fixtures  pre- 
vailed throughout  this  city,  the  number  of 
such  defective  fixtures  would  approximate 
18,850.  The  amount  of  water  waste  result- 
ing can  only  be  conjectured,  as  the  waste 
of  midwinter  would  not  prevail  throughout 
the  year.  It  may  be  assumed,  however, 
that  the  loss  is  at  all  times  sufficiently 
heavy  to  make  a  water-conservation  pro- 
gram through  repair  of  defective  fixtures 
a  profitable  investment  for  the  city  of 
Philadelphia. 
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The  Tractive  Resistance  of  Pavement 

Surfaces 


By  A.  B.  Cutter 

City  Engineer,  Everett,  Wash. 


HAVING  noticed  more  or  less  conflict- 
ing reports  as  to  relative  tractive 
resistance  of  rigid  and  non-rigid  and 
gravel  types  of  road  surfaces,  I  arranged 
during  the  past  winter  for  the  naking  of 
exhaustive  tests  in  the  state  of  Washington, 
which  is  my  home,  and  the  neighboring 
states  of  Oregon  and  California,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  result  will  be  of  public  interest. 

There  being  no  snow  in  either  of  these 
Pacific  Coast  states,  the  test  could  be  made 
during  the  winter  months.  Representing 
the  three  general  types  of  road  surfaces, 
sections  of  road  were  selected  for  the  three 
types  as  follows: 

1.  Rigid    type — Portland   cement   concrete 

2.  Non-rigid    type — Warrenite-Bitulithic 

3.  Gravel  or  earth 

The  rules  governing  the  comparative 
tests  were  as  follows: 


(a)  Distance  of  each  test,  100  miles  of 
continuous  operation.  This  is  regarded  as 
a  distance  sufficient  to  accurately  record 
the  gasoline  consumption  and  produce  a 
fair  average.  In  some  previously  reported 
tests  the  mileages  have  been  so  small  and 
so  variable  as  to  provide  grave  danger  of 
inaccuracy. 

(b)  Make  test  on  road  surfaces  that  are 
in  good  condition  but  have  had  at  least 
three  years'  practical  use. 

(c)  In  each  state  use  the  same  auto- 
mobile for  comparative  tests  of  the  several 
types.  In  some  of  the  several  states,  how- 
ever, different  machines  were  used  for  com- 
parative tests. 

(d)  Uniform  speed  of  not  less  than  20 
nor  more  than  30  miles  per  hour. 

(e)  Record  the  date,  location,  speed 
and  gasoline  consumption  on  exactly  100 
miles,  as  shown  by  speedometer  on  the  car. 


WASHINGTON 

Road  Surfaces  Bttulithic  Portland    Cement    Concrete 

Date  of  test February   7,   1923  February   8,   1923 

Location    Pierce  County,  Pacific   Highway  Mountain  road,  being  extension  of 

from  DuPont  to  Country  Club  Pacific    Highway    toward    Rainier 

National  Park 

Air  temperature   ,. .                       40  to  50°    F.  40  t  50°   F. 

Tire  inflation  , .  60  lbs.  rear,  55  lbs.  front  60  lbs.  rear,  55  lbs.  front 

Running   time,    100   m 3  hrs.  45  min.  3  hrs.  45  min. 

Average  speed  per  hour 26.7  miles  26.7  miles 

Gasoline  consumed 5.5  gals.  5.5  gals. 

Miles  per  gallon  gasoline 18.2  18.2 

OREGON 

Road  surfaces    Bitulilhic                       Portland  Cement  Concrete  Gravel 

Location Base  Line  Road                     Multnomah   Hillsboro  Multnomah  Co.   east  of 

Columbia   River   Highway                           Road  Portland 

iJate    January    25,    1923                      January   SO,   1923  January    31,    1923 

Weather    Cool  moderate    wind                   Cool-moderate    wind  Cool  and  fair 

Tire  inflation    60  lbs.  rear,  55  lbs.  front          60  lbs.  rear,  55  lbs.  front  60  lbs.  rear,  55  lbs.  front 

Running  time,  100  miles.               4  hrs.  35  min.                              4  hrs.  25  min.  4  hrs.  40  min. 

Average    speed    per    hour                  21.9  miles                                     22.7  miles  21.4  miles 

Gasoline  consumed    5.25  nals.                                      5.25  gals.  7.0  gals. 

Miles  per  gal.  gasoline...                        10.05                                              18.18  14.28 

CALIFORNIA 

Road   surfaces    IVarrenite-Bitulithic             Portland  Cement  Concrete  Gravel 

Location    Tulare  County                             Tulare  County  Fresno-Raisin   Road 

"^'«, February  3,  1923                        February  3,  1923  February  1,  1923 

fP«^^".    lo  to  20  miles  per  hour            15  to  20  miles  per  hour  15  to  20  miles  per  hour 

Weather     P""-.  ^                                       Fair  Fair 

Temperature 45  to  75°  F.                                45  to  75°  F.  55  to  70°  F. 

Gasoline  consumption, 

y.\^^   '"■'"  , ,:••••                    ''•L ^i''-                                       7  gals.  7.8  gals. 

Miles  per  gal.  gasolme.,                      14.08                                           14.28  li.9i 
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It  was  not  practicable  to  make  a  test  on 
a  gravel  road  in  the  state  of  Washington, 
but  exhaustive  tests  on  the  other  surfaces 
were  as  shown  in  the  table. 

Conclusions 

I.  Whatever  reports  may  have  been 
made  or  may  be  made  in  the  future  by 
parties  interested  to  have  one  or  another 
type  of  road  show  the  most  favorable  gaso- 
line consumption  test,  the  above  tests 
clearly  show  that: 

(a)  Between  Portland  cement  concrete 
and  Warrenite-Bitulithic  roads  tested  un- 
der uniform  conditions,  there  is  practically 
no  difference  in  gasoline  consumption. 

(b)  On  gravel  or  macadam  roads  in 
good  condition,  the  gasoline  consumption  is 
from  10  to  35  per  cent  greater  than  on 
either  Warrenite-Bitulithic  or  Portland 
cement  concrete  road  surfaces. 

(c)  As  the  tests  were  made  on  road 
surfaces  in  good  condition,  the  gasoline 
consumption  would  be  relatively  increased 
if  the  road  surfaces  are  in  bad  condition. 

(d)  Under  modern  volume  of  traffic, 
good  roads  rapidly  pay  for  themselves  in 
economy  of  gasoline  consumption,  and  the 


same  holds  true  in  economy  of  tire  and 
other  automobile  wear  and  tear.  For  ex- 
ample, given  a  road  carrying  an  average 
of  2,ooo  vehicles  per  day,  or  730,000  ve- 
hicles per  year,  and  calculating  from  the 
Oregon  test  above,  we  find,  with  all  the 
road  surfaces  in  good  condition,  that: 

On  Warrenite-Bitulithic  and  Portland 
cement  concrete  roads  the  gasoline  con- 
sumption is  about  (730,000  ^-19)  38,400 
gals.  @  $.30  =  $11,520  gasoline  consump- 
tion per  mile  of  road  per  annum; 

On  gravel  roads  (730,000  -^  14)  52,000 
gals.  @  $.30  =  $15,600  gasoline  consump- 
tion per  mile  of  road  per  annum. 

Saving  on  gasoline  above  by  hard-sur- 
face roads,  13,600  gals.  @  $.30  =  $4,080 
per  mile  of  road  per  annum. 

2.  The  relative  saving  in  wear  and  tear 
on  tires  and  other  automobile  parts  can- 
not be  computed,  but  it  doubtless  is  fully 
as  great  as  the  gasoline  consumption.  Add 
to  this  the  saving  in  road  maintenance  cost 
(to  say  flothing  of  wear  and  tear  on  nerves 
of  road  users),  and  we  have  an  object  les- 
son of  the  economy  of  high-type  roads  and 
of  keeping  roads  in  good  repair  for  eco- 
nomic use. 


The  Effect  of  Discharge  of  Industrial  Wastes 
Into   Streams   and  Bodies   of  Water 


HITHERTO  the  pollution  of  water-sup- 
plies has  been  considered  very  largely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  domestic  sew- 
age. This  consideration  has  been  quite  natural, 
as  the  most  important  of  water-borne  diseases, 
typhoid  fever,  has  its  source  in  domestic  sew- 
age. With  the  growth  of  industries,  however, 
the  injurious  effects  of  industrial  wastes  upon 
water-supplies  and  water-purification  processes 
are  becoming  more  and  more  important. 

The  most  important  effect  of  the  discharge 
of  industrial  wastes  into  streams  and  bodies  of 
water  may  be  described  very  briefly  as  fol- 
lows : 

Nuisance.— Jndxisir'ial  wastes  of  various  kinds 
may  be  discRarged  into  a  stream  or  body  of 
water  in  such  proportion  as  to  create  a  nuisance 
from  foul  odor  due  either  to  the  wastes  them- 
selves or  to  the  putrefaction  of  their  organic 
matter  following  the  exhaustion  of  the  dissolved 
oxygen  by  the  biochemical  demand  of  the 
wastes. 

Fish  Life. — Fish  life  may  be  destroyed  by 
the  depletion  of  dissolved  oxygen  or  by  the 
discharge  of  acids,  alkalis  or  other  chemicals. 

Boating. — The  stream  or  body  of  water  may 
be  rendered  so  objectionable  in  appearance, 
due  to  color,  turbidity,  suspended  matters,  de- 


posits or  scum,  as  to  make  it  unsuitable  for 
boating  and  other  pleasure  purposes. 

Bathing. — Even  though  not  polluted  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  prevent  boating,  the  waters  may 
be  entirely  unfit  for  bathing. 

Cattle  Watering. — The  presence  of  certain 
industrial  wastes,  though  perhaps  not  notice- 
able, may  render  the  water  unfit  for  cattle. 

Industrial  Process  Water. — Whether  satis- 
factory from  the  above-mentioned  points  of 
view,  or  not,  the  presence  of  industrial  wastes 
may  seriously  interfere  with  the  use  of  the 
water  for  industrial  process  purposes,  without 
prior  treatment.  Great  economic  loss  is  un- 
doubtedly suffered  in  this  way. 

Domestic  Water-Supply.—Kven  though  satis- 
factory from  other  points  of  view,  the  waters 
may  be  rendered  unsuitable  or  unsafe  for 
domestic  water-supply,  without  purification, 
and  the  extent  of  pollution  may  be  so  great  as 
to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  water  purifica- 
tion processes  or  to  actually  render  such  proc- 
esses incapable  of  producing  a  satisfactory 
water.  It  is  with  the  effects  of  industrial 
wastes  on  domestic  water-supply  that  this  re- 
port has  to  deal. 

— From  the_  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Industrial 
Wastes,   American  Water  Works  Association. 
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The  Sewage  Treatment  Problem  from 
the  Standpoint  of  Sludge 

Abstract  of  Progress  Report  Presented  to  the  American  Society  for  Municipal 

Improvements 


THE  Progress  Report  presented  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Disposal  of  Sludge 
to  the  American  Society  for  Munici- 
pal Improvements  summarizes  in  a  helpful 
manner  the  conditions  existing  in  the  sew- 
age treatment  plants  of  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  with  populations  of  25,000 
and  upwards,  indicating  the  methods  used 
and  the  results  obtained  from  the  stand- 
point of  sludge.  It  also  takes  up  the  need 
of  agricultural  study  and  quantitative  grow- 
ing tests  by  soil  and  plant  experts.  The 
data  are  compiled  from  a  questionnaire 
sent  out  to  over  700  cities  and  towns  in 
the  United  States. 

Cities  of  100,000  or  More  Population 

Most  of  the  cities  in  this  group  have 
combined  sewer  systems,  and  have  grit 
chambers,  bar-screens  and  Imhoff  tanks 
with  the  effluent  treated  on  trickling  filters. 
There  are  exceptions  to  this,  but  in  this 
group  the  general  tendency  is  as  mentioned 
above.  The  suspended  matter  in  the  raw 
sewage  varies  from  60  parts  per  million  to 
460,  averaging  around  200  parts  per  mil- 
lion, while  in  the  effluent  applied  to  the 
trickling  filters  the  suspended  matter  va- 
ries from  29  to  149,  averaging  about  72 
parts  per  million.  With  the  exception  of 
Cleveland  and  Providence,  practically  all 
the  cities  making  an  air-dried  sludge  dump 
it  on  land.  Cleveland  dumps  the  liquid 
sludge  into  Lake  Erie,  and  Providence 
dumps  it  at  sea.  Five  of  the  cities  run  the 
sludge  into  lagoons,  one  plows  some  of  the 
liquid  sludge  into  the  ground,  and  four 
discharge  the  sludge  at  flood  into  a  river  as 
opportunity  offers.  Two  have  actually 
tried  heat-drying. 

Seven  cities  report  that  some  use  is  made 
of  sludge  by  farmers,  while  three  report 
that  no  use  is  made  of  it  by  farmers.  Of 
the  seven  cities  reporting  that  farmers  do 
use  the  sludge,  six  say  that  the  same  farm- 
ers call  for  sludge  year  after  year.  Only 
three  report  any  receipts  for  the  sludge,  and 
then  only  nominal  amounts. 


The  sludge  analyses  reported,  either 
Imhoff  or  settling-tank  sludge,  show  low 
nitrogen,  ranging  from  1.25  to  3.3  per  cent 
on  a  dry  basis.  The  activated  sludges  re- 
ported have  a  much  higher  nitrogen  con- 
tent. 

Cities  Between  25,000  to  100,000 
Population 

Most  of  the  cities  in  this  group  have 
separate  sewer  systems,  and  have  bar 
screens,  Imhoff  tanks  and  trickling  filters, 
as  mentioned  for  the  group  above  100,000. 
Few,  however,  have  grit  chambers.  The 
suspended  matter  in  the  raw  sewage  varies 
from  no  to  389  parts  per  million,  averag- 
ing 207.  The  effluent  as  applied  to  the 
trickling-  filters  varies  from  5  to  98  parts 
per  million,  averaging  62  parts  per  million. 
Most  of  the  cities  in  this  group  air-dry  the 
sludge  and  dump  it,  while  Madison,  Wis., 
disposes  of  it  in  lagoons,  and  Fresno,  Mans- 
field, and  Plainfield  run  the  sludge  out  into 
the  fields  and  plow  it  in.  One  city  dis- 
charges it  at  flood  into  the  river.  None 
have  tried  heat  drying.  Eight  cities  report 
the  use  of  the  sludge  by  farmers,  seven  re- 
port partial  use,  and  of  these,  five  state  that 
the  same  farmers  come  year  after  year  for 
the  sludge,  but  one  city  notes  that  the  sludge 
is  not  used  on  the  same  land.  Only  one 
city  reports  any  receipts  for  the  sludge,  and 
that  one  only  $2  per  cubic  yard.  This  is 
the  highest  rate  of  sale  reported. 

In  the  sludge  analyses  reported,  the  Im- 
hoff and  settling-tank  sludges  all  show  low 
nitrogen;  ranging  from  1.21  to  2.6  per  cent 
on  a  dry  basis.  The  electrolytic  sludge 
from  Allentown,  Pa.,  is  very  low  in  nitro- 
gen because  of  the  lime  used,  and  is  even 
higher  in  fixed  solids  than  the  Worcester 
chemically  precipitated  sludge. 

Operating  Data 

The  results  of  the  inquiry  show  that  the 
plants  in  the  cities  of  100,000  and  upward 
in  general  have  technical  attention,  and  in 
most  cases  a  chemist  in  charge,  even  though 
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money  is  not  always  available  for  continued 
or  complete  operation.  In  cities  from  25,- 
000  to  100,000  only  six  have  any  complete 
control.  Among  the  most  thoroughly  op- 
erated plants  appear  Fitchburg  and  Plain- 
field.  The  rest  may  have  some  control  by 
city  ofificials,  but  not  enough  to  keep  any 
real  operating  data.  One  city  frankly  re- 
ports no  funds  available. 

Sludge  Disposal 

From  the  standpoint  of  sludge  disposal 
and  use,  the  very  great  preponderance  of 
air-drying  and  dumping  as  a  means  of  dis- 
posal is  of  note.  Further,  the  lack  of  in- 
terest by  farmers,  and  the  general  lack  of 
income  as  yet  from  such  disposal,  are  note- 
worthy. For  this  the  low  nitrogen  content 
generally  prevalent  may  be  responsible. 
However,  there  is  the  possibility  of  lack  of 
publicity.  With  suitable  publicity,  one  of 
the  smaller  towns  within  40  miles  of  Chi- 
cago has  been  selling  its  Imhoff  sludge  for 
several  years  for  $5  per  load.  Chemical 
precipitation  sludge  appears  to  have  prac- 
tically no  value. 

The  obvious  step  necessary  to  interest 
the  farmer  in  sludge  is  the  development  of 
a  real  yardstick  of  value.  For  this  end  the 
need    of    intelligent    treatment    on    experi- 


mental farms  is  urged.  At  the  suggestion 
of  T.  Chalkley  Hatton,  the  Secretary  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  requested  by  various  municipalities  to 
allocate  part  of  the  budget  of  his  depart- 
ment for  a  thorough  investigation,  trying 
sludges  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  in  different  soils.  The  experiment  sta- 
tions of  the  states  of  Illinois  and  Wiscon- 
sin have  been  urged  by  the  Sanitary  Dis- 
trict of  Chicago  and  the  Milwaukee  Sewer- 
age Commission  to  cooperate.  They  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  do  so  within  the  limits 
of  their  resources.  Further,  the  Sanitary 
District  of  Chicago  is  planning  to  under- 
take some  experimental  work  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  truck  farms  around  Chicago. 

In  order  to  determine  all  the  elements  of 
value,  trials  extending  over  several  years 
will  be  needed.  Such  trials  to  be  effective 
must  necessarily  be  quantitative.  To  prop- 
erly apply  the  fertilizer  and  learn  its  true 
value,  such  trials  should  be  under  the  direc- 
tion ,of  trained  agricultural  experts  who 
know  what  fertilizers  and  what  amounts 
are  requisite  for  the  different  trial  crops. 
Dr.  Schreiner,  of  the  Bureau  of  Soil  Fer- 
tility of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, recommends  trial  crops  typical  re- 
spectively of  roots,  grain,  leaf  and  fruit. 


The  Cost  of  Operating  a  Department 

of  Streets 


THE  work  of  the  Street  Department  of 
Oak  Park,  111.,  a  city  of  40,000,  covers 
the  repair  and  maintenance  and  clean- 
ing of  the  street  and  alley  pavements,  re- 
moval of  all  household  waste  and  garbage, 
care  of  trees,  and  maintenance  and  repair 
of  the  Sewer  system.  Funds  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  department  are  classified  under 
five  heads :  vehicle  tax  fund,  street  and 
bridge  ftmd,  street  department  fund,  gar- 
bage fund,  and  forestry  fund.  The  equip- 
ment of  the  department  includes: 

29  horses 
5  dump-wagons 
4  reach    wagons 
2  double    garbage    carts 
7   single  garbage  carts 
1   pick-up   street   sweeper 
1  sewer-cleaning    machine 
1  tree-spraying   machine 

1  mowing   machine 

2  .O-yard    dump-body   motor  trucks 
1  steel    riding    snow-plow 

1  auto   snow-plow   attachment 


20  wooden    snow-plows 
1  plow 
1   harrow 
1  disc 

1  10-inch  roller 
1   sprinkling    cart 
1   oil-distributing    cart 
1   oil-storage  tank 
1  Dodge    roadster 
1  ash    conveyor 
1  portable   asphalt   machine 

The  total  expenditures  for  the  Street 
Department  for  1922  were  $129,874.36.  All 
paved  streets  were  cleaned  at  least  twice  a 
month  from  March  i  to  December  i.  Some 
of  the  more  important  streets  were  cleaned 
daily,  a  man  being  maintained  there  by  the 
local  business  men's  association,  and  a  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  expense  being  paid 
by  the  village.  The  cost  of  sweeping  was 
$8,611.18,  the  cost  of  removing  dirt  and 
leaves,  $9,245.65,  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses,  including   supplies   and   repairs   to 
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equipment,  tools  and  equipment  and  super- 
intendence, $1,803.01, 

About  12,766  cubic  yards  of  dirt  and 
leaves  was  removed  at  an  average  cost  of 
$1,461  per  cubic  yard.  In  all,  1,734  miles  of 
streets  was  cleaned  at  an  average  cost  of 
$11,332  per  mile.  Estimating  the  average 
width  cleaned  as  12  feet,  the  total  number 
of  square  yards  swept  was  11,990,592,  or 
an  average  cost  of  $.00164  per  square  yard. 

During  the  year  a  total  of  22,789  cubic 
yards  of  ashes  was  collected  at  a  cost  of 


$18,509.22,  or  an  average  cost  of  81.2  cents 
per  cubic  yard.  Rubbish  amounted  to  28,- 
353  cubic  yards  and  cost  $20,478.28,  or  72.2 
cents  per  cubic  yard. 

The  total  cost  of  cleaning  sewers  for  1922 
was  $1,208.38.  This  includes  general 
examinations,  rodding,  flushing,  etc.  In  all, 
8,135  feet  of  sewers  was  cleaned  by  machine 
during  the  year.  Also  871  street  catch- 
basins  were  cleaned,  from  which  575  cubic 
yards  of  dirt  was  removed  at  a  cost  of  $1,- 
155.68,  an  average  of  $1,327  per  basin. 


Progressive  Construction  from  Graded  Roadway  to  Hard- 
Surface  Road 

A.  Helpful,  Practical  Scheme  for  County  or  State  Roads  Outlined  in  Progress 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Subgrade  and  Its  Relation  to  Road 

Surfacing  and  TraflSe,  American  Road  Builders'  Association 


IN  the  construction  of  a  road  system,  it 
is  possible  in  many  cases  to  build  a  pro- 
gressive type  road,  which  is  another  way 
of  stabilizing  successive  subgrades  and 
eventually  arriving  at  the  hard-surface 
pavement.  The  first  step  is  the  construc- 
tion of  a  graded  road,  which  is  maintained 
as  such  until  settlement  is  complete  or  un- 
til increasing  traffic  and  high  cost  of  main- 
tenance indicate  necessity  for  the  next 
higher  type.  The  nature  of  the  soil  should 
determine  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
drainage  system.  With  a  drainable  per- 
vious material  one  system  might  prove  ade- 
quate, whereas  the  same  system  in  an  im- 
pervious soil  would  be  absolutely  worth- 
less. 

The  next  step  is  the  selected  soil  road, 
in  which  the  surface  of  the  graded  road  is 
covered  with  selected  soil,  such  as  sand 
clay,  top  soil  or  gravel,  thus  stabilizing  the 
surface  and  providing  material  of  higher 
bearing  value.  This  surface  is  then  main- 
tained as  a  subgrade  highway  until  main- 
tenance becomes  heavy  or  traffic  demands 
a  hard-surface  road.  In  the  construction 
of  the  hard  surface  on  this  road,  selected 
material    of    the    underlvine:    selected    soil 


road,  which  has  been  serving  as  a  subgrade 
highway,  now  becomes  a  subgrade  stabilizer 
for  the  hard-surface  road,  greatly  increas- 
ing its  bearing  power  and  assuring  an  ade- 
quate subgrade. 

Progressive  Roads  Help  Pay-as-You-Go 
Policy 

In  the  progressive  type  of  road,  all  steps 
taken  in  its  construction  include  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  previous  construction  in  trans- 
forming to  the  next  higher  type,  and  each 
step  may  be  considered  as  a  subgrade  for 
the  next  type.  This  often  justifies  the  ex- 
penditure of  sufficient  money  to  select  soils 
of  a  character  that  may  with  proper  main- 
tenance be  used  as  a  surface  material  until 
such  time  as  the  traffic  demands  or  the  cost 
of  maintenance  makes  it  necessary  to  con- 
struct the  next  higher  type.  These  selected 
soil  roads  may  be  called  subgrade  highways 
and  many  times  are  the  economic  solution 
for  road  construction  for  a  large  portion  of 
a  state  or  county  system.  The  selected 
material  on  these  subgrade  highways  may 
be  natural  or  artificial  sand  clay,  topsoil, 
gravel,  or  a  selected  earth,  preferably  from 
the  immediate  neighborhood. 


STUDY  OP  STREET-LIGHTINa  PRACTISE 

The  study  of  streot-Ughting  service  undertaken  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards  several  years  ago 
but  suspended  In  war  time  has  been  actively  resumed.  This  study  will  cover  street-Ughting  in  all  its 
Fn,t^fHl"7;f^S'  \l«<=tj^<=,and  other  special  types.  The  problems  of  design  of  street-Ughting  systems  from  the 
Illuminating  standpoint,  the  distribution  of  gas  and  electricity  for  street  Ughting,  methods  of  opera- 
tion  and  niaintenance,   and  the  technical  and  engineering  features   of  contracts   for   street-lighting 

roSeri^tSi^laSibU^^^e.'''  ^^^^  ^^^^  °*^^'  ^^'^'^^^^  ^^  *^«  -^^^-^  -^^  *«  presen^dM 
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Putting  the  City  on  the  Airline 

Why  Your  City  Needs  an  Air  Terminal — How  It  Can  Be  Created — Selecting 

the  Site — Keeping  Down  Cost  by  Planning  Ahead 

While  Providing  Essentials 

By  Archibald  Black 

Consulting  Engineer,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


THE  modest  proportions  of  aerial  trans- 
portation at  the  moment   should  not 
be     allowed     to     mislead     municipal 
authorities   into  the   error   of   waiting   for 
further    development   before   making   some 
provision  for  its  reception.     It  seems  safe 
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to  predict  that  no  means  of  transportation 
which  is  so  unbelievably  fast  can  long  re- 
main in  the  state  of  limited  use  of  the 
airplane  to-day.  Aviation  in  itself  is  rather 
an  old  story, — about  nineteen  years  old,  to 
be  more  specific, — but  commercial  aviation 
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is  another  matter.  This  development  is  only 
about  four  years  old,  and  it  is  only  within 
the  last  three  years  that  real  commercial 
airplanes  have  been  developed.  Consequent- 
ly we  have  only  had  sufficient  experience  in 
this  latest  branch  to  find  out  three  things: 
first,  that  commercial  aviation  can  be  rec- 
onciled with  safety;  second,  that  it  can 
be  made  to  pay  if  properly  managed;  third, 
that  the  operating  cost  falls  rapidly  with 
increase  in  the  traffic.  We  are  on  the 
verge  of  really  substantial  developments 
in  commercial  aviation,  and  the  next  few 
years  will  undoubtedly  see  great  extension 
of  the  few  lines  which  are  operating  to-day. 
The  time  for  civic  authorities  to  recognize 
these  facts  is  now. 

Many   Cities  Have  Only   One   Air 
Terminal   Site 

The  foregoing  brings  us  to  the  crux  of 
the  matter.  Given  any  development  of  im- 
portance in  transportation,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  every  city  is  interested  in  get- 
ting its  share  in  the  future  application  of 
this  means.  Consequently,  every  city  must 
be  interested  in  the  possibility  of  being  an 
important  station  on  future  airlines.  It 
happens,  however,  that  many  of  our  cities 
have  only  one  really  suitable  site  for  ari 
air  terminal.  If  the  city  itself  neglects 
development  of  this  site,  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  taken  up  by  the  first  airline  to  serve  that 
city.  This  airline  being  operated  for  profit, 
its  executives  will  be  much  more  interested 
in  keeping  other  airlines  out  of  that  city 
than  in  getting  them  in.  If  they  have 
already  obtained  control  of  the  one  best 
site,  it  seems  certain  that  the  result  v^^ill  be 
discouragement  of  any  other  line  which 
might  otherwise  decide  to  operate  into  the 
city.  The  only  insurance  against  such  hap- 
pening is  the  provision  of  a  municipal  air 
terminal  on  this  one  best  site  while  airline 
developments  are  still  pending.  Such  pro- 
vision will  also  have  the  very  important  ad- 
vantage of  encouraging  the  extension  into 
that  city  of  airlines  which  might  other- 
wise be  operated  to  some  other  city  which 
has  not  shown  similar  foresight. 

The  Creation  of  a  Municipal  Air  Terminal 

The  appointment  of  a  Municipal  Air 
Terminal  Commission  or  similar  body 
should  be  the  first  step  to  be  taken  after 
any  city  has  decided  either  to  create  an 
air  terminal  or  to  investigate  this  possibility. 


This  body  should  be  authorized  to  study 
each  of  the  possible  sites  for  such  terminal 
and  to  report  upon  those  which  are  most 
suitable,  showing  how  they  could  be 
arranged  and  what  this  would  cost.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  every  possible  site  be 
given  consideration  and  that  a  list  of  the 
apparently  suitable  ones  be  first  prepared. 
Some  rough  plans  of  possible  arrangements 
of  the^e  should  be  prepared  in  order  that 
the  final  decision  on  the  selection  of  the 
site  can  be  more  intelligently  rendered.  It 
is  also  advisable  that  a  landing-field 
fpecialif^t  be  consulted  and  his  advice  ob- 
tained before  the  site  is  actually  purchased. 
In  the  selection  of  sites  there  are  several 
view-points  to  be  considered,  and  it  is  very 
important  that  these  be  properly  balanced, 
rhe  main  points  to  be  considered  might  be 
listed  as  below: 

1.  Meteorology,  local  and  general 

2.  Orientation  of  site 

3.  Location  with  reference  to  other  sta- 

tions 

4.  Types  of  aircraft  to  be  provided  for 

5.  Expansion    provisions    and    extent    of 

immediate  use 

6.  Soil  and  drainage 

7.  Transportation 
8      Communication 

9.     Cost  of  property  and  of  construction 

10.  Road  and  runway  construction 

11.  Building   arrangement    and    construc- 

tion 
Ts.     Fire  protection 
13.     Insurance  requirements 
i.^..     Equipment,  including  markers 

In  the  preparation  of  detailed  layouts  of 
stations,  these  main  points  will  require  divi- 
sion into  about  30  or  more  distinct  sub- 
heads, each  of  which  must  be  considered. 

Selection  of  the  Site 

The  site  of  the  air  terminal  should,  pref- 
erably, permit  provision  for  both  land  and 
water  types  of  aircraft.  For  land  types  of 
airplanes  a  plot  of  ground,  level  to  within 
2  per  cent  and,  if  possible,  to  within  i  per 
cent,  is  required.  This  may  be  square, 
oblong,  T,  L,  or  other  shape,  the  square 
being  preferable.  The  size  required  will 
depend  upon  the  lengths  of  the  runways, 
described  later,  but  in  most  cases  a  square 
plot  of  2,000  by  2,000  feet  is  satisfactory. 
A  square  plot  of  1,800  by  1,800  feet  can  be 
used  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  one  of  1,500 
by  1,500  feet,  but  the  latter  sizes  are  not 
recommended,  as  they  greatly  increase  risk 
of  accident.     This  matter  of  size  is  also 
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affected  greatly  by  the  types  of  airplanes, 
and  the  uses  of  the  field,  and  by  its  alti- 
tude. 

Where  choice  is  possible,  preference 
should  be  given  to  a  site  having  soil  which 
drains  naturally  and  to  a  location  free  from 
very  gusty  local  winds.  Consideration  must 
also  be  given  to  the  questions  of  facilities 
for  transportation,  communication,  and 
others  previously   referred  to. 

In  the  case  of  sites  for  seaplane  bases 
or  airports,  only  a  small  plot  of  ground 
is  necessary,  say  about  500  feet  of  water- 
front by  500  feet  wide.  This  plot  should 
be  located  adjacent  to  a  clear  water  sur- 
face of  about  3,000  by  4,000  feet,  or  should 
be  connected  with  it  by  a  channel  about 
250  to  600  feet  wide,  the  width  depending 
upon  the  sizes  of  seaplanes  likely  to  use  it. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  this  stretch  of 
water  be  of  considerable  depth,  4  feet  being 
sufficient  to  provide  draft  for  any  present- 
day  seaplane  or  flying  boat.  The  require- 
ments as  to  communication,  etc.,  for  the 
airport  are  similar  to  those  given  previously 
for  the  landing  field. 

Layout  and  Construction 

Figure  i  shows  several  possible  arrange- 
ments of  air  terminals  for  land  types  of 
airplanes,  using  different  shapes  of  plots. 
Figure  2  shows  an  arrangement  of  an  air- 
port for  water  types  of  aircraft  only. 
Where  possible,  facilities  for  both  types 
should  be  provided,  this  being  usually  a 
simple  matter  if  a  suitable  body  of  water 
is  near-by. 


FIG.   2. — ARRANGEMENT   OF  AN  AIRPORT  FOR 
WATER   TYPES    OF   AIRCRAFT    ONLY 

In  general,  a  square  plot  is  the  most  suit- 
able for  the  terminal.  Runways  should  be 
arranged  so  that  airplanes  can  land  on  or 
take  off  from  them  directly  into  the  wind 
the  greatest  possible  part  of  the  time.  For 
ordinary  airplanes  and  for  sea-level  alti- 
tudes, they  should  be  about  2,500  to  3,000 
feet  long,  those  shown  being  about  2,800 
feet.  Unless  the  soil  drains  particularly 
well,  some  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
question  of  artificial  drainage,  particularly 
around  the  runways. 
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It  is  advisable  to  surface  the  most-used 
portions  of  the  runways  with  gravel,  cin- 
ders, or  other  available  material  unless  the 
soil  drains  very  well.  The  ends  of  run- 
ways should  be  kept  clear  of  obstructions, 
such  as  trees,  buildings,  towers,  etc.,  which 
might  either  interfere  with  airplanes  tak- 
ing off  and  landing  or  cause  troublesome 
local  wind  currents.  All  ditches  should  be 
filled  up  to  the  level  of  the  field,  and  any 
mounds,  tree  stumps,  or  similar  obstruc- 
tions  should  be   removed. 

The  hangars,  gasoline  house,  and  all 
other  buildings  should  be  well  spaced  to 
reduce  the  fire  hazard,  and  some  suitable 
fire-extinguishing  apparatus  should  be  pro- 
vided for.  On  account  of  the  oil  and  gaso- 
line fire  hazard,  preference  should  be  given 
to  apparatus  of  the  foam  type  where  it  can 
be  guarded  against  freezing. 

Immediate  Requirements 

The  immediate  requirements  will  usually 
be  very  modest.  It  should  be  considered, 
therefore,  that  the  important  point  is  to  ob- 
tain the  site  and  prepare  plans  for  its 
eventual  development  along  comprehensive 
lines.  The  field  should  then  be  put  into 
sufficiently  good  condition  for  landing  use 
and  only  such  equipment  in  the  way  of 
buildings,  etc.,  installed  as  may  be  required 
to  fill  immediate  needs.  In  many  cases,  one 
hangar,  some  means  of  storing  gasoline 
and  oil,  a  wind  indicator,  telephone  con- 
nection and  a  location  marker  will  be  all 
that  are  necessary  in  the  way  of  equipment. 

Figure  3  shows  the  details  of  station  and 
international  or  location  markers,  the  latter 
being  so  called  because  of  their  adoption 
by  the  International  Air  Convention.  The 
station  marker  is  used  to  facilitate  iden- 
tification of  the  station  from  the  air  and, 
in  the  case  of  landing  fields,  to  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  runways,  these  being  shown 
by  the  lines  inside  of  the  circle.  The  in- 
ternational   marker   is   provided   to   enable 

The  Need  of 

THE  enormous  losses  in  human  happi- 
ness and  in  money  which  have  re- 
sulted from  lack  of  city  plans  which 
take  into  account  the  conditions  of  modern 
life,  need  little  proof.  The  lack  of  ade- 
quate open  spaces,  of  playgrounds  and 
parks ;  the  congestion  of  streets,  the  misery 
of  tenement  life  and  its  repercussions  upon 


identification  of  the  locality  from  the  air. 
The  dot  and  open  sided  rectangle  represent 
the  position  of  the  town  or  station  in  the 
quadrangle  formed  by  the  lines  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  and  the  figures  on  each  side 
represent  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the 
south  and  west  sides  of  this  quadrangle. 
Markers  of  either  type  can  be  constructed 
by  removing  soil,  filling  with  broken  stone 
or  other  material,  to  about  4  to  6  inches, 
rolling  and  whitewashing. 

The  Importance  of  Planning  Ahead 

If  plans  for  the  eventual  development  are 
prepared  in  the  beginning,  this  immediately 
essential  equipment  can  be  permanently  in- 
stalled and  added  to  from  time  to  time  as 
may  be  required.  In  this  manner,  the  com- 
pletely developed  terminal  will  follow  a 
comprehensive  plan  and  yet  the  original  in- 
vestment may  be  very  little. 

The  chief  point  which  city  officials  should 
bear  in  mind  is  the  importance  of  taking 
steps  as  soon  as  possible  to  make  some  pro- 
vision for  aircraft  even  if  the  funds  neces- 
sarily limit  development  at  the  start.  Apart 
from  purely  selfish  civic  interest,  there  is 
the  broader  interest  of  national  defense; 
numerous  air  terminals  throughout  the 
country  would  be  of  incalculable  value  to 
the  Air  Service  and  Navy  in  defense  of  the 
country  in  case  of  war. 

It  might  also  be  well  to  express  a  word 
of  caution  against  attaching  too  great  im- 
portance to  the  advice  of  some  local  ex- 
pilot  who  has  not  given  special  study  to 
air  terminal  work  and  who  is  probably 
entirely  unfamiliar  with  recent  commercial 
aircraft  developments.  It  is  more  advisable 
either  to  obtain  the  services  of  a  specialist 
or  to  appoint,  as  a  substitute,  a  well- 
rounded  committee  to  do  the  planning.  Any 
other  policy  may  prove  surprisingly  ex- 
pensive at  some  later  date  and  the  cost  may 
be  counted  in  human  lives  as  well  as  in 
dollars. 


City  Plans 


each  new  generation,  are  an  untold  charge 
against  our  American  life.  Our  cities  do 
not  produce  their  full  contribution  to  the 
sinews  of  American  life  and  national  char- 
acter. The  moral  and  social  issues  can  only 
be  solved  by  a  new  conception  of  city 
building. 

Herbert   Hoover. 
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Cleaning  the  Streets  of  Birmingham, 

Alabama 

Flushing  and  Hand  Cleaning  Keep  Streets  in  Prime  Condition 


BIRMINGHAM'S  150  miles  of  paved 
streets  are  kept  clean  and  sprinkled 
at  a  cost  of  $35,000  per  year,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Street  Cleaning  Depart- 
ment. For  cleaning,  two  modern  street 
flushers  are  used,  followed  by  crews  of 
men  with  brushes,  shovels  and  carts  to  take 
up  the  larger  trash  from  the  gutters,  into 
which  it  is  washed  by  the  flusher.  Com- 
pressed-air pressure  in  the  flusher  drives 
a  stream  of  water  across  the  street  with 
great  force,  washing  all  of  the  trash  into 
the  gutter.  Small  trash  is  removed  by  the 
gutter,  and  the  larger  trash  is  taken  up  by 
the  men  and  carts. 

The  flushers  used  by  the  city  of  Bir- 
mingham were  designed  and  made  locally 
and  are  mounted  on  White  truck  bodies. 
The  down-town  streets  are  flushed  and 
swept  every  night,  and  all  paved  residence 
streets  are  flushed  and  swept  once  a  week. 
Both  flushers  and  crews  work  during 
the  day  and  sometimes  also  work  at  night. 
The  city  is  divided  into  six  sections,  which 
are  taken  in  regular  rotation. 


In  addition  to  this  street  cleaning  equip- 
ment, the  city  has  two  men  who  oper- 
ate small  push-carts  and  clean  up  trash 
that  has  dropped  throughout  the  day  in  the 
business  part  of  the  city. 

The  two  street  flushers  cost  about  $800 
a  month  to  operate,  according  to  the  Com- 
missioners' books.  This  includes  the  water 
used,  gasoline  and  oil,  the  salary  of  the 
operator,  and  the  salaries  of  the  sweeping 
crews  which  follow  the  flusher.  Every 
month  the  pay-roll  for  cleaning  alone  aver- 
ages $2,000.  It  costs  slightly  in  excess  of 
$120  a  month  to  operate  the  two  push-carts, 
whi£h  work  both  week-days  and  Sundays. 
The  rest  of  the  appropriation,  or  about  $7,- 
000,  is  used  for  street  sprinkling. 

None  of  the  appropriation  for  street 
cleaning  is  used  on  unpaved  streets,  except 
a  small  amount  for  sprinkling.  The  De- 
partment of  Sewers  and  Unpaved  Streets 
handles  the  cleaning  of  the  unpaved  streets. 
This  is  done  occasionally  by  sewer  crews 
which  keep  the  water  channels  open  and 
clean.    In  the  case  of  the  unpaved  thorough- 


BIEUVIINGHAM'S   WHITE  WINGS   KEEP   THE   GUTTERS    OF   THE   BUSINESS    DISTRICT    CLEAN, 
WHILE  MOTOR  EQUIPMENT  ATTENDS  TO  THE  STREETS 
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fares,  the  cleaning  is  left,  for  the  most  part, 
to  property  owners,  who  under  the  law  are 
responsible  for  keeping  the  streets  in  good 
condition. 

To  every  mile  of  paved  street  in  the  city 
approximately  $196  per  year  is  allowed  for 
cleaning  purposes,  or  less  than  $1  a  day. 
The  hand  cleaning  facilities  in  Birmingham 
are  not  as  fully  developed  as  they  might  be 
as  regards  cleanliness  and  efficiency,  but 
they  do  manage  to  reach  all  sections  of  the 
business  district  every  day,  and  all  residence 
sections  at  least  once  a  week. 

It  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  unpaved  street 
crews  to  give  one  day  each  week  to  sweep- 
ing all  alleys  in  the  residence  sections  of 
the  city.  The  alleys  in  the  business  section 
are  swept  each  day,  the  same  as  the  street. 

There  is  a  crew  of  24  men  in  the  Street 


Cleaning  Department.  They  are  paid  $2 
a  day  for  cleaning,  making  $48  a  week  for 
the  cleaning  of  alleys  in  the  residence  sec- 
tion, and  $48  per  week  for  the  cleaning  of 
paved  residence  streets.  This  sum  covers 
only  the  wages  of  the  hand  cleaners,  not 
including  any  additional  expenses. 

The  only  two  white  wings  in  the  city 
work  in  the  business  section.  Their  wages 
are  $2  a  day  for  cleaning  up  and  picking 
up  after  careless  citizens.  At  given  points 
in  the  city  these  hand  cleaners  meet  the 
dump-wagons  and  deliver  their  full  trash 
bags  to  them  to  be  emptied,  receiving  others 
with  which  to  finish  the  day's  work.  Thus 
the  city  spends  $4  per  day,  or  $28  per  week, 
on  the  wages  of  the  hand  cleaners  or  white 
wings  for  exclusive  service  in  the  business 
section. 


Developments   in  the   Use   of   Local 
Materials  for  Road  Work 


By  Vernon  M.   Peirce 

District  Engineer,  U.  S.   Bureau  of  Public  Roads 


THE  principal  materials  used  in  high- 
way construction,  other  than  strictly 
manufactured  products,  are  broken 
stone,  gravel  and  sand.  Almost  every  type 
of  highway  which  has  been  devised  may 
be  made  to  utilize  one  or  more  of  these 
products  for  the  greater  part  of  the  pave- 
ment. However,  the  material  should  meet 
certain  rather  definite  requirements  for  the 
various  types  of  construction.  The  prob- 
lem, therefore,  presents  itself  of  selecting 
a  type  of  construction  that  will  utilize  to 
the  best  advantage  the  characteristics  of 
the  particular  local  material  that  is  most 
available.  By  this  it  is  not  meant  that  suit- 
ability of  type  should  in  any  case  be  sacri- 
ficed in  order  to  use  local  material,  for  in 
most  cases  it  will  be  found  that  if  all 
prejudices  are  cast  aside,  some  type  and 
design  of  highway  may  be  found  which  will 
utilize  a  considerable  proportion  of  local 
material  and  at  the  same  time  will  prove 
adequate  to  meet  local  conditions  of  traffic, 
climate,  etc. 

Local  rock,  with  comparatively  few  ex- 
ceptions, will  prove  satisfactory  for  at  least 
some  portion  of  the  highway.     Frequently, 


however,  broken  stone  is  imported  from  a 
considerable  distance,  either  because  the 
local  product  is  not  well  suited  for  the  type 
of  construction  selected,  or  because  no 
crushing  and  screening  plant  is  operating  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  work.  In  the  former 
case  a  different  type  of  construction  equally 
well  suited  to  meet  local  needs  may  be  the 
solution,  and  in  the  latter,  encouragement 
to  contractors  to  open  up  the  local  deposits 
and,  if  necessary,  to  operate  with  portablo 
equipment.  In  general,  rock  of  a  slaty  or 
schistose  structure  and  friable  rock  of  a 
purely  siliceous  nature  are  not  adaptable 
for  highway  work.  Almost  all  other  types, 
from  the  hard,  dense  trap  to  the  soft, 
coralline  rock,  will  prove  serviceable  when 
properly  used. 

When  the  water-bound  or  surface-treated 
macadam  is  a  sufficiently  high  type  to  adopt, 
the  gneisses,  sandstones,  quartzites  and 
very  soft  limestones  should  be  used  only 
in  the  foundation  course,  the  first  three  be- 
cause of  their  lack  of  cementing  value,  and 
the  limestone  because  of  its  poor  wearing 
qualities.  When  such  rocks  are  the  only 
available  local  material,  however,  they  may 
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be  used  in  the  construction  of  a  bituminous 
macadam  wearing  course  at  a  cost  fre- 
quently less  than  would  be  incurred  by  im- 
porting a  rock  suitable  for  water- bound 
construction.  Thus  a  higher  type  of  con- 
struction would  be  secured  with  either  a 
saving  or  no  additional  expense.  The 
bituminous  macadam  is  also  well  adapted 
for  utilization  of  rock  which  is  not  suffi- 
ciently tough  or  wear-resistant  to  be  used 
either  in  bituminous  concrete  or  portland 
cement  concrete  pavements.  Many  of  the 
sandstones  fall  in  this  class.  The  very  soft 
coralline  rock  is  un- 
suitable for  any 
type  of  wearing 
course  except  bitu- 
minous macadam, 
although  it  makes 
an  excellent  founda- 
tion. 

Many  rocks  un- 
suited  for  use  in 
most  wearing 
courses  may  be  per- 
fectly satisfactory 
for  foundations  of 
the  water-bound,  bi- 
tuminous macadam, 
bituminous  concrete 
or  other  types  of 
pavements.  Where 
they  are  so  used, 
the  selection  of  a 
wearing  course  con- 
structed with  some 
other  material  than 
rock,  may  be  advis- 
able. Thus,  if  a 
suitable  grade  of 
sand  is  locally  avail- 
able, a  sheet  asphalt 
wearing  course  may 
be  selected,  or  perhaps  brick  from  some 
nearby  plant''may  be  used  to  advantage. 

Local  gravel  is  a  material  which  may 
often  be  used  for  foundation  purposes  with 
economy  and  satisfaction,  in  direct  com- 
petition with  local  rock,  and  in  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  country  it  is  the  only  available 
coarse  aggregate  product.  Clayey  gravels 
are  perhaps  the  most  unsatisfactory  for  use 
except  in  the  water-bound  or  surface-treated 
types  of  construction.  A  clayey  gravel 
may,  however,  frequently  be  washed  at  a 
relatively  low  cost  so  as  to  make  it  suit- 
able    for     the     construction     of     concrete 


Worn-out  Roads  Are  Local 

Material 

No  discussion  of  the  utilization  of 
local  material  for  highway  construction 
would  be  complete  without  mention  of 
existing  roads  which  have  outlived 
their  period  of  usefulness.  In  most 
cases  the  bulk  material  rernaining  in 
such  roads  may  be  utilized  in  the  con- 
struction of  new  roads  as  a  part,  at 
least,  of  the  foundation  for  a  new  and 
frequently  different  type  of  wearing 
course.  Indeed,  it  is  seldom  necessary 
to  remove  and  replace  with  some  other 
product  the  material  already  on  the 
road.  Every  year  millions  of  tons  of 
such  material,  which,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  is  local,  becomes  available  for 
use  in  highway  improvements.  This  is 
true  irrespective  of  the  type  of  old 
road,  provided  it  has  not  been  allowed 
to  deteriorate  to  too  great  an  extent, 
and  the  further  utilization  of  such  ma- 
terial whenever  practicable  becomes  a 
matter  of  primary  importance,  not  only 
to  the  conscientious  engineer  but  to  the 
tax-paying  public.  It  is  believed  that 
many  million  dollars'  worth  of  old 
local  material  from  such  sources  should 
be  utilized  each  year  in  the  general 
highway  program. 


foundations.  The  sandy  gravels  make  ex- 
cellent coarse  aggregate  for  both  portland 
cement  concrete  and  asphaltic  concrete 
bases,  and  if  composed  of  hard,  durable 
pebbles  are  well  adapted  for  the  coarse 
graded  aggregate  type  of  bituminous  con- 
crete wearing  course;  in  fact,  such  a  wear- 
ing course  may  be  made  to  successfully 
utilize  a  wider  range  of  local  material  than 
any  other  high  type  of  construction. 

The  Use  of  Sand 

Sand  serves  as  a  fine  aggregate  mate- 
rial for  both  hy- 
draulic cement  con- 
crete and  bitumi- 
nous concrete  foun- 
dations and  pave- 
ments, and  as  a 
cushion  course  for 
brick  and  stone 
block  pavements. 
There  are,  however, 
bnly  twio  types  of 
wearing  course  in 
which  it  constitutes 
the  bulk  of  the 
structure;  these  are 
the  sheet  asphalt 
and  fine  graded  ag- 
gregate asphaltic 
concrete  pavements. 
Sands  containing  a 
high  percentage  of 
clay  or  mica  are  un- 
suited  for  highway 
use  except  perhaps 
in  the  treatment  of 
subgrades  or  the 
construction  0  f  sand- 
clay  roads.  A  high 
percentage  of  or- 
ganic matter  also 
renders  them  unfit  for  use  in  portland 
cement  concrete,  but  not  for  bituminous 
mixtures,  as  the  organic  matter  is  burned 
out  when  the  material  passes  through  the 
drier.  Fortunately,  however,  in  localities 
where  sand  is  abundant,  a  careful 
survey  of  existing  deposits  will  usually 
develop  the  fact  that  a  product  of  almost 
any  desired  grading  is  obtainable.  Con- 
crete sands,  which  are  relatively  coarse  and 
not  subject  to  narrow  grading  limitations, 
are  in  general  more  readily  obtainable  than 
are  sands  for  asphalt  construction,  which 
require    a    rather    fine,    carefully    graded 
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product  that  must  at  the  same  time  be 
practically  free  from  particles  which  will 
pass  a  200-mesh  sieve.  For  the  latter  pur- 
pose, however,  :iocal  material  may  fre- 
quently be  found  which  can  be  satis- 
factorily used,  even  if  by  itself  it  would  be 
unsuitable.  Thus,  proper  admixture  of  two 
or  more  local  sands  will  often  produce  a 
desired  grading  which  no  single  deposit  will 
meet. 

In  a  sand  and  gravel  country  when  a 
high  type  of  construction  may  be  demanded 
and  the  gravel  is  of  inferior  quality  for  use 
in  the  wearing  course,  an  excellent  com- 
bination may  often  be  secured  by  laying  a 
gravel  concrete  foundation  with  a  sheet 
asphalt  wearing  course,  thus  using  available 
local  material  to  the  best  possible  advan- 
tage without  sacrificing  the  quality  of  the 
finished  pavement. 

There  are  some  localities  where  sand  is 
the  only  available  local  road  material,  not- 
withstanding which  it  may  be  quite  pra^:- 
tical  to  economically  construct  a  high-class 
highway.  Thus  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  country  along  the  South  Atlantic  coast 
has  very  little  stone  for  road  building, 
although  it  so  happens  that  in  that  terri- 
tory there  is  an  abundance  of  sand.  These 
particular  localities  are  so  situated  that 
freight  rates  which  govern  the  delivery  of 
stone  are  prohibitive.  A  solution  of  this 
problem  has  been  secured  in  the  following 
manner  by  the  construction  of  a  hot  mix 
asphalt  sand  road  in  the  vicinity  of  Wil- 
mington, N.  C.  First,  a  survey  was  made  of 
sand  deposits  in  the  vicinity  of  the  proposed 
road,  and  a  product  was  selected  which 
most  closely  approximated  a  sheet  asphalt 
sand  grading.  A  portable  asphalt  plant  was 
then  erected  at  the  deposit  for  preparing 
the  mix.  The  roadway  was  graded  in  the 
usual  manner.  Two-  by  eight-inch  cypress 
stringers  were  firmly  staked  along  the  sides 
as  forms  and  were  left  in  place  to  protect 
the  edge  of  the  road  under  traffic  and  to 
keep  the  foundation  confined.  The  sub- 
grade  was  thoroughly  compacted  and  upon 
it  was  then  placed  a  foundation  course  3 
inches  thick  after  compaction  of  a  mixture 
of  sand  with  about  7V2  per  cent  of  asphalt 
cement  of  approximately  45  penetration. 
Upon  this  base  a  surface  or  wearing  course 
having  a  compacted  thickness  of  iH  inches 
was  then  laid,  composed  of  sand,  mineral 


filler  and  asphalt  cement  in  such  propor- 
tions as  to  approximate  a  standard  sheet 
asphalt  surface  mixture.  In  this  vicinity 
and  under  favorable  conditions  such  a  road 
can  be  constructed  at  less  than  $1.25  per 
square  yard  and  answers  the  problem  of  a 
low-cost  road  in  an  undeveloped  section 
where  hard-surfaced  roads  are  necessary 
for  the  development  of  the  country. 

Deposits  of  marl  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence along  the  South  Atlantic  coast,  and 
this  material  when  locally  available  makes 
a  most  excellent  foundation  for  a  hard- 
surface  wearing  course.  Within  a  few 
miles  of  the  North  Carolina  road  referred 
to  above,  a  i-inch  wearing  course  of  the 
sheet  asphalt  surface  mixture  has  been 
placed  on  an  8-inch  compacted  marl  base 
at  a  low  cost  and  promises  to  be  very  satis- 
factory and  to  meet  all  needs  for  years  to 
come. 

In  addition  to  natural  deposits  of  avail- 
able local  road  material,  there  are  in  many 
sections  of  the  country  considerable  quan- 
tities of  waste  or  by-products  from  indus- 
tries which  may  be  successfully  used  in  road 
building  with  a  large  saving  in  compari- 
son with  other  products,  either  of  local 
origin  or  those  that  would  have  to  be  trans- 
ported for  considerable  distances.  Among 
such  materials  may  be  mentioned  mine  tail- 
ings, chats  and  slag.  Mine  tailings  when 
crushed  and  screened  to  proper  sizes  may 
be  used  instead  of  broken  stone  in  nearly 
all  types  of  highways.  Chats  make  an  ex- 
cellent grit  product  for  fine  graded  aggre- 
gate asphaltic  concrete.  Slag  may  be  suc- 
cessfully used  in  the  construction  of  vari- 
ous types  of  wearing  surfaces.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  products  previously  discussed, 
mention  may  also  be  made  of  shells,  cinders, 
waste  from  clay  product  plants,  straw  and 
ashes.  Such  materials  are  particularly 
serviceable  for  building  a  subbase  course 
or  improving  the  character  of  the  natural 
subgrade  material  so  that  a  superimposed 
highway  surface  of  lighter  design  may  be 
constructed  than  would  otherwise  be  re- 
quired. All  these  materials,  if  of  local 
origin  and  judiciously  used,  tend  to  lower 
the  first  cost,  and  in  many  cases  may  also 
lower  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  high- 
way. 

Acknowledgment. — From  a  paper  read  at  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  American  Road  Builders'  Asso- 
riation,   Chicago,  1923. 
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The  Hardness  of  American  Municipal 
Water-Supplies 

By  W.   D.   Collins 

Geological   Survey,  Department  of  the  Interior,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ob'  the  105,700,000  people  in  the  United  The  main  constituents  of  the  dissolved 
States,  54,300,000  live  in  the  2,787  mineral  matter  in  the  water  of  practically 
cities  and  towns  of  over  2,500  in-  all  the  supplies  are  calcium,  magnesium, 
habitants,  and  of  these  37,800,000  are  in  the  bicarbonate,  and  sulphate.  Calcium  and 
287  places  of  over  25,000  population.  In  magnesium  cause  the  hardness  of  the  wa- 
order,  then,  to  learn  the  chemical  character  ters;  the  quantities  of  bicarbonate  and  sul- 
of  the  water  used  by  nearly  36  per  cent  of  phate  determine  the  proportions  of  car- 
the  total  population  of  the  United  States,  bonate  and  non-carbonate  hardness.  These 
it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  public  terms  correspond  roughly  to  the  older  terms, 
water-supplies  of  these  287  cities.  The  re-  temporary  hardness  and  permanent  hard- 
suits  of  such  a  survey  are  contained  in  a  ness.  In  this  discussion,  hardness  is  re- 
report*  which  is  now  ready  for  distribution,  ported  in  parts  per  million  of  calcium  car- 
This  report  gives  analyses  which  represent  bonate  (CaCOJ  equivalent  to  the  calcium 
the  waters  supplied  in  the  287  large  cities  and  magnesium  in  the  waters, 
and  in  20  others  added  to  make  at  least  two  Tabte  I  shows  the  hardness  of  water 
cities  for  each  state.  Some  single  analyses  from  the  public  supplies  of  24  large  cities, 
serve  to  represent  the  water  used  in  several  Several  of  these  cities  furnish  water  to 
cities,  while  for  other  cities  several  analyses  other  cities,  and  some  supplies,  like  that  of 
are  given.  Even  with  several  analyses,  only  Chicago,  are  almost  identical  with  the 
an  approximate  estimate  of  the  composition  water  used  by  a  number  of  other  cities  not 
of  the  water  at  any  time  is  possible  for  some  o^i  the  list.  The  total  population  repre- 
cities  because  of  the  variations  in  the  raw  sented  by  the  results  in  Table  i  is  nearly 
water  and  in  the  treatment  applied.  22,000,000. 

"•"iL  S.   Geological   Survey  Water-Supply  Paper  496,  It   is   not  possible   tO   classify  waters  with 

UniteTstLeY"''*^  °^  ^"''''''  Water-Supplies  in  the  reference  to  their  hardness  into  groups  that 

will   be  universally  recognized  as 

TABLE  1  „      ,                t     .    •       .1       5-            • 

„  ,,.  ^      ,.         well  chosen,  but  m  the  discussion 

Apptoximatc  Hardness  as  CaCOs  of  Water  From  Pubhc  Supplies            .  ^,  ,.           .  ,                .,.         ,.    . 

'^'  of  the  supplies  of  large  cities  divi- 

(Parts  per  Million)  .           ,,                    Ji.- 

,    .  ,,.  .             sions  have  been  made  at  50  or  55, 

Average         Maximum  Minimum                                                                     ^       ....    ^ 

aitimore.   Md 53                71  41         at  loo  and  at  200  parts  per  million. 

Boston,    Mass,    (Met.    District)    10  The  waters  with  hardness  of  less 

ChiSgo,  ^lii.T ' Milwaukee', ■  Wis.',  ^"^  than  55  parts  per  million  have  been 

and  other  cities  using  water  Called  soft.     The  middle  value  in 

from  i^ake  Michigan    131  ,       ,        n 

incinnati,  Ohio  97               130  72         this  group,  25,  Undoubtedly  repre- 

Cdumbut  Ohio  '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  iw              210  61         Sent  soft  water.    Some  would  con- 
Detroit,  Mich. 96  sider  water  soft  even  if  its  hard- 

Indianapolis,    Ind 291  .,,.            ^ 

Kansas  City,  M<f. 229               348  159         ncss  wcre  loo  parts  per  million,   it 

MiLt"p^o1it  Stnn.  •.•.•.■.•.•.■.•;.•;.•  iTi               '"  '''         ^s,    howevcr,    generally    profitable 

Newark,  N.  J 3o                50  27          {qj-  g.  commercial  laundry  to  soften 

New    Orleans,    La 50'  ,              .,,                       ,              __            , 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Water  With  as  much   as   75   parts 

Croton  supply  48  gj.   minjon  of   hardness,  and   for 

Catskill    supply    16  ^                                                           ' 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  many     stcam     boiler     plants     the 

Delaware    River    34                       48.  23                   .         .               -             ,                         .       ,„„ii 

Schuylkill    River    99                    144  49             SOftCUing     Of     SUCh     watcr     IS     well 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 66               120  29         worth    while.      In    general   house- 
Portland,     Ore 9  f 

Providence,  R.  1 8  hold  usc,  hardness  from  50  to  100 

iL^ttrrS:'''!'.':.:::::::::    23               '33  14         parts    per   million    is    not    noticed 

loiedo%'hi^". :::::::::::::::  2$8         278  m      ^y   "^""'^   p^^^°"^   "^^'^f   they 

Washington,  D,  c 80              113  52         have  been  using  very  soft  water. 
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TABLE  2  from    the   public    supplies.      It    is 

Number  of  Persons  Using  Water  of  Certain  Degrees  of  Hardnejs        probable    that    a    larger    proportion 

from  Large  Public  Supply-Systems  gf    those    in    Smaller    cities    and    in 

Ranee  of  Hardness Population   (Thousands) ,                          .  .                                  i-    j 

(Prrts  per  Million)       Surf  ace  Water        Groundwater  Total        rural      communities      are      supplied 

1-55    16,643                  764  17,407      with  hard  water. 

RR  inn                                                5  204                           326  5,620               ,-^,                              -          ,  ,.                   ,. 

101-200 ".'.'.'.'.".".".'.'.'.".".'.'     lojii                  692  11,403          The  water  of  public  supplies  in 

200+   ...v.... 2!246                2,081  i,z'iT      ^^g  larger  cities  is  generally  soft 

34,894                3,863  38,757      in   the    statcs    along   the    Atlantic 

Coast  and  on   the   Gulf   of   Mex- 

The  waters  with  from  loo  to  200  parts  per  ico,    east    of    Texas,    except    in    Florida, 

million    of    hardness    are    generally    recog-  where   most   of  the  water   used   for   public 

nized  as  hard,  and  most  persons  would  con-  supplies  is  decidedly  hard.     Soft  water  is 

sider  water  with  hardness  much  over  200  generally  supplied  to  cities  in  Oregon  and 

parts  per  million  far  from  satisfactory  for  Washington.      In    Idaho,    Kentucky,    Mon- 

uses  that  are  affected  by  hardness.  tana,    Nevada,    Pennsylvania    and   Tennes- 

From  the  data  for  307  cities,  the  average  see,  the  average  hardness  of  water  from 
hardness  of  the  water  used  by  the  inhab-  the  large  public  supplies  is  between  56  and 
itants  of  the  large  cities  has  been  calcu-  100  parts  per  million.  In  all  the  other 
lated  for  each  state  and  for  the  whole  states  the  average  hardness  is  more  than 
United  States.  The  average  hardness  of  100  parts  per  million,  and  a  large  proportion 
the  water  from  surface  supplies  used  by  of  the  cities  use  water  with  hardness  of 
about  35,000,000  persons  in  234  cities  is  85  from  250  to  350  parts  per  million.  The  ex- 
parts  per  million;  the  average  hardness  of  ceptions  are  the  cities  along  the  Great 
water  from  ground  supplies  used  by  about  Lakes,  which  use  water  with  from  100  to 
4,000,000  persons  in  73  cities  is  225  parts  130  parts  per  million,  a  small  number  of 
per  million;  the  average  for  the  39,000,000  cities  that  obtain  water  from  streams  near 
persons  in  the  307  cities  is  99  parts  per  mil-  their  sources,  and  several  cities  where  the 
lion.     The  average  for  a  state  was  calcu-  supply  is  softened. 

lated  by  multiplying  the  population  of  each  I"  general,  the  tendency  in  new  installa- 
large  c'ity  by  the  hardness  of  the  water  and  tions  of  water-works  is  to  pay  more  atten- 
dividing  the  sum  of  these  products  by  the  *'«"  than  formerly  to  the  question  of  hard- 
sum  of  the  populations.  "^^^-      Several   cities   have   recently   aban- 

The  numbers  of  persons  in  the  307  cities  ^oned     well     water     for     filtered     surface 

who  use  water  with  hardness  within  cer-  water  that  is  less  hard,  and  the  practise  of 

.     rr.  , ,            rr,,  softcning  in  connection  with  the  filtration 

tain  ranges  are  given  in    lable  2.     Ihese  c  u     a        c             ^        •      ^     j-i 
.*',,,               ^               ,01  hard  surface  waters  is  steadily  growing, 

figures    show    that    the    greater    number  .                            ^                               ^  ,.  ^ 

°                      .    .           .                          .  .  Acknowledgment. — From  a   paper  presented   before 

of     those     living     in     large     cities     are     not  the  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Section  of  the  Ameri- 

.         ,  1    J            •         1        1         u    _,!„„ „£     t-a^  can  Water  Works  Association  at   the   Detroit   conven- 

troubled    seriously    by    hardness    01    water  tjon^  ^gy  24,  1923. 


Sources  of  Water-Supply  in  Indiana 


IN  Indiana  there  are  approximately  214 
cities  and  towns  having  public  water- 
supplies,  156  of  which  cities  and  towns 
receive  water  from  wells  having  a  depth  of 
more  than  50  feet,  8  cities  and  towns  pump 
water  from  shallow  wells  having  a  depth  of 
less  than  50  feet,  11  cities  and  towns  receive 
water  from  springs,  and  40  cities  and  towns 
receive  water  from  surface  supplies,  includ- 
ing rivers,  lakes,  ponds,  etc.,  treated  and 
untreated.  The  total  water  pumped  by  cities 
and  towns  in  Indiana  for  public  consump- 
tion   is   approximately    162,000,000   gallons 


daily.  Of  this  volume  of  water,  54.000,000 
gallons  daily  is  pumped  from  deep  wells, 
3,500,000  gallons  from  shallow  wells,  4,000,- 
000  gallons  from  springs,  98,000,000  gallons 
from  streams,  lakes  or  ponds,  and  the  supply 
is  either  filtered  or  treated  with  chlorine; 
approximately  3,000,000  gallons  from 
streams,  lakes  or  ponds  is  untreated  and 
delivered  to  the  public  in  a  questionable 
condition. 

Acknowledgment. — From  a  paper  read  by  L.  A. 
Geupel,  Director  of  Water  and  Sewage  Department, 
Indiana  State  Board  of  Health,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
before  the  Indiana  County  and  Municipal  flealth  Offi- 
cers Association. 
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A  ISew  Charter  Which  Enlists  the 
Highest  Citizenship  in  the  City's 
Service 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. — On  June  i,  1923, 
there  went  into  effect  in  this  city  a  new 
charter  which  is  believed  to  mark  a  long 
step  forward  in  the  direction  of  municipal 
progress.  In  the  writer's  opinion  it  embodies 
all  the  main  advantages  of  commission- 
manager  charters  and  eliminates  their  dis- 
advantages. It  provides  a  system  which  is 
more  democratic  than  the  manager  form, 
in  that  it  provides  for  a  larger  representa- 
tive legislative  body,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  fixes  responsibility  on  the  heads  of  de- 
partments. 

Under  the  new  charter  three  branches 
of  the  city  government  have  special  im- 
portance: one  consisting  of  the  Mayor  and 
City  Council,  dealing  exclusively  with 
executive  and  legislative  matters;  one  a 
Board  of  Public  Welfare,  having  complete 
control  over  all  administrative  functions 
pertaining  to  health,  hospital,  charities, 
markets,  municipal  sanitary  milk  distribu- 
tion, and  general  welfare;  and  the  other  a 
board  in  charge  of  all  public  utilities  and 
public  works.  (It  is  proposed  to  add  the 
police  and  fire  branches  to  the  Public  Wel- 
fare Department  later.  Thus  the  city  gov- 
ernment can  function  along  three  distinct 
lines — legislative,  humanitarian,  and  busi- 
ness, the  approval  of  the  City  Council  be- 
ing required,  of  course,  in  the  final  deter- 
mination of  the  budget  and  in  the  adoption 
of  ordinan(;es.) 

The  City  Council  is  composed  of  twelve 
councilmen,  .one-half  of  whom  are  elected 
from  the  city  at  large  and  one-half  from 
the  six  wards,  one  from  each.  Each  voter 
has  the  right  to  vote  for  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  City  Council,  and  all  coun- 
cilmen and  the  Mayor  are  elected  at  one 
time  for  a  term  of  two  years.  The  charter 
provides  a  method  of  election  which,  by 
eliminating  minor  elective  offices,  tends  to 
focus  public  attention  on  the  character  of 


the  candidates  who,  when  elected  as  Mayor 
and  councilmen,  will  be  charged  with 
formulating  municipal  policies.  In  other 
words,  all  legislative  officials  are  elected, 
and  all  administrative  officials  appointed. 
No  partisan  emblems  or  nominations  are 
permitted.  Any  person  nominated  by  peti- 
tion containing  at  least  100  names  is  en- 
titled to  a  place  on  the  official  ballot  of  the 
election.  The  primary  being  abolished,  the 
municipal  election  becomes  a  citizens'  rather 
than  a  partisan  affair.  It  was  Benjamin 
Harrison  who  said:  "Partisan  politics  is 
a  national  necessity,  but  a  municipal  mis- 
fortune." 

The  Board  of  Public  Welfare  consists  of 
the  Mayor  and  nine  members  appointed  by 
him  and  confirmed  by  the  City  Council. 
This  Board  is  empowered  to  appoint  a 
Superintendent  of  Health,  a  Superintendent 
of  Hospital,  a  Superintendent  of  Charities, 
a  Superintendent  of  Markets,  etc. 

The  Board  of  Public  Utilities  consists  of 
the  Mayor  and  five  members,  one  of  whom 
is  the  Director  of  Public  Works,  who  must 
be  a  qualified  civil  engineer.  This  Board 
is  charged  with  the  operation  of  water  and 
lighting  plants  and  such  other  utilities  as 
the  city  may  acquire  from  time  to  time. 

Appointments  to  the  Boards  of  Public 
Welfare  and  Public  Utilities  are  required 
to  be  made  according  to  the  principle  of 
majority  and  minority  representation ; 
thereby  bringing  into  the  service  of  the 
city,  in  an  advisory  and  administrative 
capacity,  a  type  of  public-spirited  citizens 
whose  valuable  services  could  not  other- 
wise be  obtained.  There  is  always  in  every 
community  a  class  of  citizens  who  abhor 
entering  into  political  contests  for  election, 
but  who  are  nevertheless  abundantly 
equipped  to  give  gratuitously  a  high  class 
of  service  in  public  matters.  The  charter 
provides  that  at  least  two  members  of  the 
Welfare  Board  and  one  member  of  the 
Utilities  Board  must  be  of  a  different  polit- 
ical  faith   from  that  of  the  Mayor.     The 
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Council  is  represented  on  both  boards,  thus 
making  for  coordination  and  harmony  of 
action. 

Provision  is  made  for  a  single-headed 
Department  of  Financial  and  Clerical  Rec- 
ords under  the  direction  of  a  Comptroller, 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  confirmed  by 
the  Council,  and  a  single-headed  Depart- 
ment of  Assessments  appointed  in  the  same 
manner.  The  Department  of  Assessments 
is  subject  to  a  Board  of  Review  and  Cor- 
rection, consisting  of  the  President  of  the 
Council  and  two  councilmen  named  by  him 
and  of  two  persons  named  by  the  Mayor. 
This  enables  citizens  who  have  grievances 
or  complaints  to  make  with  reference  to 
their  assessments  to  have  them  reviewed 
and  corrected  by  an  independent  board^ 

The  new  charter  means  enlarged  powers 
to  directing  heads,  less  confusion  as  to  re- 
sponsibility, and  more  directness  in  man- 
agement of  administrative  affairs.  It  pro- 
vides a  simplified  form  of  government, 
which  is  always  the  easiest  form  for  the 
people  to  control.  The  responsibility  is 
fixed,  the  people  themselves  determining 
municipal  policies  through  representatives 
on  the  Council,  chosen  by  them;  while  all 
administrative  work  is  performed  by  ex- 
perts appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  by  the 
Welfare  and  Utilities  Boards.  All  heads 
of  departments  not  controlled  by  the  Boards 
of  Public  Welfare  and  Public  Utilities  are 
appointed  by  the  Mayor,  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  Council. 

There  is  also  a  provision  by  which  lo  per 
cent  of  the  voters  can  invoke  a  referendum 
upon  any  question,  the  result  of  which  be- 
comes binding  upon  the  municipal  authori- 
ties. 

Jamestown's  new  charter  is  the  work  of 
a  charter  committee  in  which  all  elements 
of  the  community  were  represented  and 
whose  members  have  studied  the  matter 
for  a  whole  year.  As  with  other  charters, 
some  compromises  were  necessary.  It 
abolishes  eighteen  separate  departments 
into  which  the  city  government  was  divided 
under  the  old  charter.  It  amalgamates  and 
coordinates  all  the  functions  of  the  city 
government  into  seven  departments,  and  it 
is  believed  that  this  will  make  for  efficiency 
and  economy  and  greatly  improved  service. 

The  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  as  ap- 
pointed, comprises  men  and  women  who  are 
members  of  the  legal  and  medical  profes- 
sions and  persons  who  have  philanthropic. 


humanitarian  and  social  interests  in  civic 
affairs;  on  the  Board  of  Public  Utilities 
have  been  appointed  men  experienced  in  the 
management  of  large  business  and  engineer- 
ing enterprises;  while  the  Common  Coun- 
cil, being  lelectifve,  naturally  appeals  to 
those  who  have  political  inclinations.  Thus 
the  city  government  as  now  constituted  per- 
mits a  blending  of  those  qualities  of  citi- 
zenship which  are  essential  to  the  success 
of  municipal  government,  keeping  in  mind 
that  the  elements  of  human  service  and 
business  efficiency  are  important  factors  in 
the  administration  of  the  modern  citv. 


SAMUEL  A. 


CARLSON, 

Mayor. 


The  Elmira  Boys'  Band 

Elmira,  N.  Y. — The  Elmira  Boys'  Band 
was  organized  last  September  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Elmira  Community  Service. 
Seventy-three  boys  between  the  ages  of  nine 
and  fourteen  years  registered,  and  practi- 
cally 90  per  cent  of  them  did  not  know 
how  to  play  any  instrument. 

The  band  gave  its  first  concert  November 
I,  three  months  after  being  organized,  and 
from  the  proceeds  of  this  concert  uniforms 
were  purchased.  A  little  later  the  band 
made  its  first  appearance  on  the  street,  at 
the  head  of  the  parade  on  November  11. 
This  was  the  banner  day  for  the  band,  as 
people  talked  about  it  for  weeks  and  the 
papers  carried  prominent  articles  concern- 
ing it. 

After  the  first  concert,  52  new  members 
joined  the  band,  making  a  total  of  125.  The 
second  concert  was  given  on  March  2,  and 
several  selections  were  rendered  by  the  boys 
in  a  very  pleasing  manner.  After  this 
concert  50  new  members  made  application 
for  membership  in  the  band,  making  a  total 
of   175. 

The  band  director  arranged  for  each  boy 
to  rent  his  instrument  for  three  months. 
At  the  end  of  the  appointed  time,  practi- 
cally all  the  boys  owned  their  instruments. 
The  band  is  self-supporting,  as  the  money 
raised  through  concerts  purchased  the  uni- 
forms. The  balance  was  put  into  a  fund 
for  the  purchasing  of  music  from  time  to 
time.  Charges  for  lessons  are  very  reason- 
able, thus  giving  all  the  boys  an  opportunity 
to  join.  A  number  of  the  boys  pay  for  their 
lessons  by  working  nights  after  school,  and 
on  Saturdays.  Rehearsals  are  held  every 
week  in  the  State  Armory,  and  the  results 
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THE   ELMIBA   BOYS'    BAND   HAS    175   MEMBERS 


accomplished  show  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  practising  is  done  at  home. 

Several  school  orchestras  have  been 
formed  in  different  parts  of  the  city  through 
the  influence  of  our  Boys'  Band.  We  hope 
that  it  will  in  time  be  the  means  of  having 
an  orchestra  in  every  local  school.  Several 
neighborhood  orchestras  have  been  formed 
and  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  band. 

Since  the  band  was  organized  in  Elmira, 
the  following  cities  and  towns  have  organ- 
ized bands  under  the  same  director  and  un- 
der the  same  regulations:  Towanda,  Pa.; 
Clean,  N.  Y. ;  and  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

Z.    NESPOR, 
Executive    Secretary,    Elmira    Community    Service. 

A  ISew  City  Building  for  a 
Community  of  1,467 

Hartington,  N  e  b  r  . — 
The  new  City  Building  in 
Hartington  is  130  feet 
long  and  75  feet  wide  at 
the  front  'portion,  and  the 
auditorium  proper  is  60 
feet  wide.  In  one  corner 
of  the  front  part  of  the 
basement  is  the  heating 
plant,  and  at  the  opposite 
side  of  the  building  a 
kitchen  and  storeroom. 
There  is  an  entrance  from 
the  outside  of  the  kitchen 
and  also  an  entrance  from 
the  outside  to  the  boiler 
room.    Back  of  this  there 


is  a  gymnasium  with  a  clear  floor  space  of 
40  by  70  feet  and  a  ceiling  16  feet  in  the 
clear.  The  40  feet  in  width  is  between  the 
posts  in  the  basement  and  between  those 
and  the  outside  wall  there  is  ample  room 
for  spectators.  To  the  rear  of  that  are  a 
shower-bath  room  and  the  fire  apparatus. 

On  the  first  floor  we  have  the  Council 
Chamber  in  the  corner,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  building  a  ladies'  rest  room. 
Back  of  that  is  the  main  auditorium  with 
a  gallery  extending  clear  around  the  room 
with  1,000  seats  installed,  and  with  room 
for  possibly  500  chairs  in  case  they  should 
be  needed,  and  back  of  that  the  stage,  and 
dressing-rooms  on  either  side. 

The  construction  is  fire-proof  up  to  and 
including  the  floor  of  the  auditorium.  The 
building  is  of  brick  with  cement-stone  trim- 


CITY  BUILDING,  HABTINCtTON,  NEBR. 
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Jef  Pump  Plan  -Scale  I'/z'-f 
Hidh  line  supply  "/,oo  sec.  ft 
Low    '        •       <%<,-' 
Macuum  produced  -  22  ft  head 
Efficiency  19%  of  Kinetic  enerfy 


Pressute  at  A  100  lbs. 
8    Zero 
DIAGRAM   OF  JET   PUMP,    POMEBOY,   WASH. 


mings.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  building  is 
a  room  large  enough  to  seat  fifty  or  sixty 
people,  which  is  used  by  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment, the  band,  and  the  American  Legion, 
and  for  other  purposes  for  which  it  is  large 
enough. 

B.   READY, 

Mayor. 

A  Jet  Booster  for  an  Old 
Water-Supply 

PoMEROY,  Wash.— The  initial  water- 
supply  for  Pomeroy  was  secured  in  1902 
through  the  purchase  of  a  large  artesian 
spring  with  a  flow  of  7/10-foot  per  second. 
The  water  flowed  by  gravity  through  a 
lo-inch  steel  pipe  to  two  distributing  reser- 
voirs in  the  city,  so  located  as  to  com- 
pensate for  the  friction  head  in  the  12,- 
000  feet  of  lo-inch  pipe.  In  the  course 
of  18  years  this  supply  became  inadequate, 
and  an  auxiliary  supply  was  secured  by 
the  purchase  of  a  group  of  springs  located 
8,000  feet  farther  from  the  city,  but  268 
feet  higher  than  the  first  spring.  These 
latter  springs  have  a  combined  flow  of  ^- 
cubic-foot  per  second. 

It  was  quite  a  problem  to  economically 
convey  this  new  supply  to  the  city.  The 
1 0-inch  pipe  was  evidently  inadequate.  To 
take  up  the  old  pipe  line  and  install  a  16- 
inch  pipe  or  to  install  12,000  feet  of  6-inch 
pipe  by  the  side  of  the  old  line  would  in- 
volve an  expense  of  $20,000  or  more,  so 
that  it  was  necessary  to  devise  some  means 
of  overcoming  the  additional  friction  head 
of  about  22  feet  wh'ch  would  result  from 
the  combined  flow  of  the  two  supplies  in 
the  1 0-inch  pipe.  It  was  not  considered 
advisable  to  raise  the  walls  of  the  catch- 
basin  at  the  old  artesian  well  to  secure  the 
additional  head,  for  fear  of  losing  the 
spring  entirely.  The  distribution  reservoirs 
could  not  be  dispensed  with,  nor  could  new 
ones  be  built  at  a  lower  level,  as  there  was 


none  too  much  pressure  in  the  city,  anyway. 

The  installation  of  an  electrically-driven 
booster  pump  in  the  main  near  the  distribu- 
tion reservoirs  was  considered,  as  well  as 
the  use  of  the  head  from  the  upper  springs 
to  operate  a  Pelton  wheel  driving  a  centrif- 
ugal pump  in  the  old  catch-basin.  Either 
of  these  schemes  would  have  cost  more 
than  it  seemed  advisable  to  pay  out  at  the 
time,  so  I  decided  to  use  the  principle  of 
the  jet  pump  to  raise  water  from  the  old 
catch-basin,  and  the  Council  authorized  the 
expense. 

Special  castings  were  made,  reducing  the 
lo-inch  pipe  to  2^  inches,  with  a  rounded 
lip  and  flange  at  the  small  end  to  connect 
with  a  standard  flanged  tee.  A  6-inch  tee 
was  used,  attaching  a  standard  6-inch  check 
valve  to  the  branch  and  a  plate  opposite 
the  end  of  the  special  casting  bored  and 
threaded  for  a  2-inch  pipe. 

The  water  from  the  upper  springs  was 
connected  through  a  6-inch  pipe  to  the  old 
catch-basin,  where  the  pipe  was  reduced 
to  a  2-inch  diameter.  A  section  of  the  2- 
inch  pipe  was  given  a  long  thread,  turned 
through  the  plate  on  the  tee,  and  a  brass 
nozzle  with  a  %-inch  tip  was  screwed  on 
inside  the  tee,  pointing  to  the  center  of 
the  small  throat  in  the  special  casting.  A 
suitable  control  valve  and  union  was  then 
placed  so  as  to  connect  the  two  sections 
of  the  2-inch  pipe,  and  the  appliance  was 
ready  for  service.  The  whole  plant  was 
installed  in  a  small  compartment  built 
against  the  side  of  the  old  catch-basin,  and 
an  opening  was  cut  through  the  old  wall 
to  let  the  water  from  the  old  spring  in 
to  submerge  the  jet  pump. 

This  jet  pump  was  largely  in  the  nature 
of  an  experiment,  but  worked  perfectly. 
The  limit  of  its  efficiency  is  the  amount  of 
vacuum  that  can  be  produced  by  the  jet.  It 
was  possible  to  secure  22  feet  of  vacuum 
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with  this  apparatus  2,000  feet  above  sea- 
level.  The  whole  cost  of  the  appliance 
in  place  was  $250,  about  one-fourth  the 
cost  of  pumps  that  would  satisfactorily  per- 
form the  same  service. 

J.  E.  TUPPER, 
City    Engineer,    Pomeroy,    Wash. 

Five-Year  Financial  and  Improve- 
ment Program 

Bluefield,  W.  Va. — Realizing  that  the 
time  has  passed  when  cities  can  spring  up 
and  thrive  without  any  apparent  rea- 
son, and  that  in  the  future  the  growth 
of  cities  will  depend  largely  upon  fore- 
thought and  planning,  the  city  administra- 
tion of  Bluefield  several  months  ago  began 
the  preparation  of  a  "Five-Year  Financial 
and  Improvement  Program." 

The  principle  has  long  been  recognized 
that  the  private  business  which  plans  simply 
from  one  year  to  the  next,  or  by  the  "hand 
to  mouth"  method,  will  surely  have  to  give 
way  sooner  or  later  to  a  more  far-sighted 
competitor.  Planning  for  several  years  in 
advance  in  city  business,  however,  is  rather 
an  innovation. 

I^^Bluefield's  program,  stated  briefly,  pro- 
HSldes  for  a  gradual  reduction  in  taxes  for 
a  period  of  five  years,  and  the  voting  of 
$850,000  worth  of  bonds  to  defray  the  city's 
share  of  the  various  improvements  con- 
templated. The  improvements  include  the 
construction  of  twelve  miles  of  pavements, 
sixteen  miles  of  sewers,  w^idening  two  of 
Bluefield's  main  thoroughfares,  erecting  a 
new  municipal  building,  and  acquiring  land 

I^pr  parks  and  playgrounds. 
^KThe  project  was  presented  early  in  Janu- 
ary to  the  City  Board  of  Directors  (the 
City  Council  of  Bluefield),  and  after  sev- 
eral weeks'  consideration  by  them  and  a 
few  public  meetings  held  for  the  purpose 
of  getting  an  expression  of  public  opinion 
on  the  proposijiion,  the  Board  of  Directors 
endorsed  the  'program,  with  a  few  minor 
changes,  and  submitted  the  matter  to  a 
vote  of  the  people  in  June.  The  result  was 
a  public  endorsement  of  issuing  the  entire 
amount  of  bonds  asked  for,  62  per  cent 
of  the  vote  being  favorable.  While  all  the 
bonds  v^^ere  authorized  at  the  one  election 
and  will  all  be  issued  within  a  three-year 
period,  that  does  not  mean  that  all  the 
work  contemplated  will  be  completed  in 
that  period.  The  work  may  be  done  any 
tinie    within    five    years,    depending    upon 


the  labor  and  material  market,  as  well  as 
the  public  necessity  for  the  various  im- 
provements. The  bonds  will  be  in  serial 
form,  maturing  in  from  two  to  thirty 
years. 

CLARENCE    E.    RIDLEY, 

City    Manager, 

Neighborly  Street  Signs 

Trenton^  N.  J. — It  is  so  easy  for  the 
city  fathers  to  take  refuge  b'ehind  the  old 
idea  that  everybody  in  town  knows  the 
name  and  location  of  all  the  streets  and  that 
signs  are  therefore  unnecessary,  that 
markers  such  as  the  one  shown  come  as  a 
welcome  surprise,  especially  if  one  is  a 
stranger  who  is  looking  for  the  home  of  a 
friend  on  a  side  street. 


M^SiUMENUE 


CARTERET  AVE. 
COGEWOQDAVE. 


■^*      ..*< 


A  SIGN  WHICH  GIVES  THE  NAMES  OF  INTER- 
SECTING   AND    PARALLEL    STREETS 

The  marker  indicates  not  only  the  inter- 
secting streets,  but  also  those  paralleling 
the  main  thoroughfare  for  two  blocks  in 
each  direction.  Finding  an  address  is  thus 
greatly  simplified,  and  throughout  the  en- 
tire district  so  covered  the  street  car  con- 
ductors know  the  whole  neighborhood, 
whereas  in  other  parts  of  the  town  they 
learn  merely  the  intersecting  streets. 

CHESTER    LYNNDELLE. 


"The  golf  links  lie  so  near  the  mill 

That  almost  every  day 
The  laboring  children  can  look  out 
And  see  the  men  at  play." 

— Sarah  Claghorn, 
in  "The  Playground." 
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The  Connection  Between  Bad  Housing 
and  Bad  Citizenship 

Paragraphs  and  Picture  from  the  1923  Report  of  the  California  Commission 

of  Immigration  and  Housing 


THERE  is  a  vital  connection  between 
good  housing  and  good  citizenship. 
There  is  a  still  more  vital  connection 
between  bad  Jjousing  and  bad  citizenship. 
An  organization  which  works  for  the  wel- 
fare of  any  group  of  people  must  neces- 
sarily take  into  consideration  the  conditions 
under  which  these  people  live,  and,  if  these 
conditions  are  not  satisfactory,  must  work 
for  their  improvement.  And  even  more 
than  in  the  case  of  our  native-born  groups 
is  this  true  when  the  people  in  question  are 
our  immigrants. 

The  reason  for  this  is  not  difficult  to  find. 
The  two  most  important  considerations 
which  govern  the  immigrants  in  the  selec- 
tion of  their  homes  are  (i)  nearness  to 
people  of  their  own  nationality,  and  (2) 
low  rents.  The  first  is  natural  because  of 
the  loneliness  of  which  most  newcomers  are 
victims  and  their  desire  to  be  able  to  talk 
to  someone;  the  second  no  less  natural  on 
account  of  the  instinctive  tight  hold  which 
men,  in  the  fact  of  an  uncertain  future, 
keep  upon  their  small  savings. 

After  years  of  immigration,  congestion  in 
these  "foreign  districts"  becomes  terrific. 
The  section  in  which  the  foreign-born  set- 
tle is  usually  in  the  old  part  of  the  city — 


AND  THIS  IS  IN  CALIFOBNIAl 
This  "shack  area,"  in  addition  to  aU  its  other  evils, 
the  worst  sort.    Such  districts  are  impossible  under 


hemmed  in  on  all  sides  so  that  expansion 
is  possible  only  by  the  very  slow  process  of 
replacement.  So  it  means  a  "doubling  up" 
and,  later  on,  another  "doubling  up" — a 
crowding  to  which  unscrupulous  or  care- 
less landlords  contribute  in  great  measure. 
Slum  areas  thus  come  into  being,  depress- 
ing and  degrading  their  inhabitants 
physically,  mentally,  and  morally.  Grow- 
ing slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly,  these 
sections  are  left  wholly  to  themselves,  all 
responsibility  for  them  shrugged  away  with 
that  most  unjust  of  myths  beTTind  which 
many  a  landlord  has  taken  refuge,  the  myth 
that  "immigrants  love  dirt."  Then,  when 
it  is  too  late  for  any  quick  remedy,  com- 
munities suddenly  awake  to  the  menace  of 
these  areas  and  the  realization  that  they 
can  be  done  away  with  only  after  decades 
of  strenuous  work  on  the  part  of  all  inter- 
ested agencies  and  an  enlightened  and  help- 
ful attitude  on  the  part  of  the  public  at 
large. 

Parenthetically,  it  should  be  mentioned 
that  in  this  state  another  myth  retards  the 
work  of  improved  housing,  the  belief — 
which  is  happily  on  the  decline — that  slum 
districts  exist  only  in  the  large  cities  of 
the  East  and  that  California  is  free  from 
this  evil,  whereas  almost 
the  opposite  is  true. 
Almost  every  city,  small 
as  well  as  large,  has  a 
well-defined  slum  district, 
its  "below  the  tracks,"  its 
"Southtown,"  its  "Mexi- 
can village,"  its  China- 
town"— districts  in  which 
men,  women  and  children 
are  trying  to  make  homes 
of  tumbledown.  leaky, 
draughty,  unspeakably 
dirty  tenements  and 
shacks,  and  are  failing 
miserably  in  the  attempt, 
until  the  very  instinct  for 

home-making  is  hopeless- 
is  a  lire  menace  of       ,  l    j 

wise   city  planning       'y  crushed. 
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Programs  for  Community  Organiza- 
tion Meetings 

A  Method  Used  in  New  England  to  Graphically  Present  to  the  People  Informa- 
tion on  Conservation  of  Human  Life  and  Public  Resources 


By  E.  B.  Mero 

Director,  Citizens'  Committee  on  Conservation,  Boston,  Mass. 


m 


AN  ORGANIZED  effort  is  being  made 
in  Boston  to  advance  the  welfare  of 
people  and  neighborhoods  through  a 
;nique  type  of  standardized  programs  for 
ublic  meetings.  The  same  sort  of  work 
has  been  going  on  for  several  years,  but 
not  until  now  has  it  been  placed  on  a  defi- 
nite basis  with  official  state  and  city  recog- 
nition and  approval. 

The    experimental     stages    were    under 

the  direction  of  the  "Service  Unit"   from 

^^^914  to  this   year.     The   present   develop- 

^^feent  of  the  work  initiated  by  that  organiza- 

^^■on  is  in  the  hands  of  a  newly  created  de- 

^partment  of  the  city  of  Boston  known  as 

the  "Boston  Conservation  Bureau,"  and  of 

the  "Citizens'  Committee  on  Conservation." 

I^^hich  has  been  incorporated  under  Massa- 
^^iiusetts  laws  after  a  hearing  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  The  mu- 
nicipal bureau  is  now  functioning  in  the 
city  of  Boston.  The  Citizens'  Committee, 
which  was  instrumental  in  securing  the 
creation  of  the  local  bureau,  proposes  to 
extend  its  service  to  other  cities  and  towns, 
rst  by  demonstrating  its  methods  by  means 
sample  programs  to  be  given  under  mu- 
icipal  or  private  auspices.  The  creation 
of  local  units  or  bureaus  is  the  aim 
herever  this  may  prove  feasible. 
The  "Unit  Program"  idea  is  the  outcome 
of  several  years'  tests  of  ways  and  means  to 
convey  constructive  and  thought-provok- 
ing information  or  inspiration  to  audiences 
of  men  and  women.  This  is  not  the  idea 
of  one  individual  nor  of  a  group,  so  much 
as  the  result  of  experience  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  programs  suitable  for  this  purpose. 
The  peculiar  type  of  program  outlined  is 
a  mixture  of  motion  pictures,  singing  by 
the  audience,  silent  talks  on  the  screen  by 
slides,  usually  a  'five-minute  punchy  talk 
and  the  accompanying  atmosphere  which 
helps  much  to  enable  the  audience  to  ap- 


prove  and  accept  what  is  placed  before 
them.  It  is  essentially  a  visual  proposition 
— a  "visual  lecture."  There  is  no  attempt 
to  provide  mere  entertainment,  although 
almost  invariably  the  programs  prove  to 
be  enjoyable. 

Last  summer  thirty-two  open-air  "Bos- 
ton Park  Shows"  were  given  in  municipal 
parks  and  playgrounds  of  the  city  on  sum- 
mer evenings,  as  well  as  a  few  in  Cam- 
bridge ?.nd  other  near-by  places.  Since  the 
plan  w'as  started,  there  have  been  approxi- 
mately 2,000  programs  arranged  and  pre- 
sented to  audiences  aggregating  2,500,000. 
The  schedule  this  summer  calls  for  35  Park 
Shows,  three  nights  a  week,  from  June  26 
to  the  middle  of  September. 

The  indoor  winter  activities  were  given 
more  constructive  attention  this  past  sea- 
son than  previously.  At  the  request  of 
Mayor  James  M.  Curley,  who  has  given  his 
official  backing  and  personal  interest  to 
the  efforts,  special  attention  has  been  given 
to  safety  and  street  accident  prevention, 
personal  and  community  health,  and  civic 
information  concerning  the  city  itself.  From 
two  to  five  meetings  a  week  have  been  held 
in  auditoriums  of  neighborhood  school  cen- 
ters and  municipal  buildings. 

An  experiment  was  made  by  the  Bureau 


You  ARE 

Invited 


BY  THE  BOSTON  CONSERVATION  BUREAU  TO  SPEND  A 
PLEASANT  AND  PROFITABLE  EVENING  WITH  YOUR  FRIENDS 
AND   NEIGHBORS    ENJOYING   A   NEW  PROGRAM  CONSISTING 

OF  Community  Singing.  Motion  Pictures  of  educa- 
tional AND  entertaining   CHARACTER.     INSTRUMENTAL 

Music  and  the  Silent  Talks.  Information  on 
City  Planning  and  Zoning  for  Boston. 

FREE   TO    MEN    AND    WOMEN 
older  children  welcome  to  accompany  parents 

TUESDAY  Evening,  march  20,  1923.  »t  8  oclock 


FORM    OF    INVITATION    USED    FOE    BOSTON'S 
COMMUNITY  MEETINGS 
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SPECTATORS  AND   SCREEN  AT  A  BOSTON  PARK  SHOW 


to  assemble  the  15,000  employees  and  offi- 
cials of  the  city  in  a  series  of  municipal 
mass  meetings  in  a  theater.  The  first  meet- 
ing, held  Sunday  afternoon,  March  4, 
proved  so  satisfactory  that  the  Bureau  pro- 
posed, and  the  Mayor  authorized,  two  more 
similar  meetings  during  the  month  of  April 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  city's  newest  Mu- 
nicipal Building,  opened  that  month. 

Cooperation  has  been  established  by  the 
Conservation  Bureau  with  other  city  de- 
partments, including  the  Public  Library,  in 
whose  auditorium  the  Bureau  presented  a 
series  of  its  community  programs  on  Sun- 
day afternoons  and  Thursday  evenings  in 
April. 

The  material  used  in  the  programs  ar- 
ranged by  the  Conservation  Bureau  is  as- 
sembled or  created  as  may  be  necessary.  A 
new  motion  picture-  film  for  safety  and 
street  accident  prevention  entitled,  "Why 
Are  We  Careless?"  has  just  been  completed 
and  will  have  country-wide  showings  to 
safety  organizations,  schools  and  other 
agencies,  in  addition  to  its  use  before  Bos- 
ton audiences.  Another  new  film  of  more 
local  interest  showed  "How  Boston  Re- 
lieved the  Winter  Fuel  Crisis."  The  ser- 
vice of  the  city  Fire  Department  and  the 
Health  Department  campaign  against  diph- 
theria by  application  of  the  "Schick" 
method  of  prevention  have  been  filmed. 
Plans  are  being  made  to  visualize  the  Bos- 


ton of  the  future  by  films  in  conjunction 
with  the  City  Planning  Board  and  other 
agencies  concerned. 

A  detail  of  Boy  Scouts  is  assigned  to 
each  show  to  act  as  ushers  and  helpers  and 
to  provide  a  color  guard  for  the  ceremonial 
opening  of  each  program  and  in  the  "pa- 
triotic finale,"  during  which  the  flags  of 
the  nation  and  the  city  are  borne  by 
the  Scouts.  Special  nights  have  been  plan- 
ned to  feature  certain  subjects  of  commu- 
nity importance,  as  for  example:  a  Health 
Night,  a  City  Planning  Night,  a  Conserva- 
tion Night,  a  Clean-up  Night,  a  Citizens' 
Night,  and  a  Home  Building  Night.  The 
Bureau  tries  to  impress  on  the  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  who  come  to  the  meet- 
ngs  the  importance  of  overcoming  the  bad 
habit  so  many  people  have  of  throwing 
away  waste  material  in  parks  and  streets. 

So  far  as  is  known,  Boston  is  the  first 
city  in  America  to  undertake  to  inspire  a 
better  knowledge  of  municipal  affairs  and 
at  the  same  time  convey  information  of 
general  welfare  importance  by  means  of  an 
organized  system  such  as  has  been  indi- 
cated above.  Motion  pictures  are  sur- 
rounded by  other  features,  all  calculated  to 
have  equal  educational  value.  For  instance, 
the  songs  sung  by  the  audiences  are  not 
merely  for  the  sake  of  singing,  but  the 
words  fitted  to  the  music  are  a  distinct  part 
of  each  program. 
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A    Suburban    Federation   That    Gets 

Things  Done 


By  Eleanor  Bisbee 


POSSIBLY  on  the  theory  that  if  a  little 
of  a  thing  is  good,  more  must  be  bet- 
ter, suburban  communities  of  the  rap- 
idly growing  city  of  Miami,  Fla.,  have 
organized  and  then  organized  some  more  to 
get  the  things  they  want.  Improvement 
associations  are  nothing  new,  but  Miami's 
suburbs  have  elaborately  federated  about 
fifteen  such  associations  with  an  interlock- 
ing system  that  has  succeeded  in  making 
the  parent  city  of  Miami  take  notice.  Few 
of  these  communities  are  incorporated,  but 
they  have  their  sep- 
arate identities,  and 
Iithout  sacrificing 
is  they  have  made 
ich  an  effective 
lit  of  themselves 
that  representatives 
t)f  the  State  Board 
l^p^  Health,  with 
I^Bffices  at  Jackson- 
l^plle,  state  their  con- 
viction that  a  similar  method  would  have 
prevented  many  of  the  mistakes  made  by 
that  city  in  its  early  years. 

Sanitation  was  one  of  the  first  th4ngs 
that  brought  the  communities  together. 
Separate  efforts  had  failed  to  produce  any 
adequate  inspection  or  control  of  sanitary 
conditions.  When  the  highly  effective  anti- 
mosquito  campaign  was  on  in  Miami,  the 
non-incorporated  communities  at  Miami's 
door  had  no  authority  whereby  they  could 
enforce  similar  measures.  Such  difficulties 
induced  them  to  band  together  in  a  fed- 
eration and  then  to  appoint  a  special  subur- 
ban board  of  health,  which  was  persistent 
enough  to  get  action  from  the  theretofore 
silent  State  Board. 

Then  other  problems  arose,  and  together 
the  associations,  none  of  them  separately 
I  having  strength  for  big  action,  started 
I  movements  to  introduce  into  the  State 
j  Legislature  various  bills  for  the  establish- 
1  ment  of  the  Torrens  land  title  system, 
i  widows'  pensions  and  similar  measures. 
'        When  a  million-dollar  road  bond  issue 


The  form  of  organization  and  methods 
of  work  of  the  Federated  Improve- 
ment Associations  of  Dade  County, 
Florida,  described  in  this  article,  offer 
practical  suggestions  for  cooperative 
action  in  the  solution  of  regional  prob- 
lems by  local  civic  bodies. 


was  up  for  consideration,  the  federation 
left  few  stones  unturned  in  the  effort  to 
insure  the  direct  assignment  of  that  money 
for  properly  built  roads  along  the  most 
necessary  routes.  To  be  sure,  the  organ- 
ization did  not  fully  control  the  situation, 
but  it  did  have  sufficient  command  to  pre- 
vent a  vote  on  a  blind  issue  and  to  secure 
some  valuable  publicity  upon  the  proposed 
road  program. 

A    state    problem    occupied    some    time. 

Finding   that    a    state   law   provides   large 

fees  for  county  bond 

trustees,  —    a  1  a  w 

which    was    passed 

when     there     were 

only  three  banks  in 

the  whole  state, — the 

federation      started 

vigorous      agitation 

for  the  introduction 

of  a  bill  to  abolish 

the  old  trusteeships, 

with  a  possible  saving  to  each  county  of 

thousands  of  dollars. 

Now  the  federation  is  busy  with  the  prob- 
lem of  annexation,  as  Miami  is  trying  to 
expand  its  limits.  The  suburbs  are  almost 
unanimously  anxious  for  a  borough  system. 
To  prevent  any  possibility  of  taxation  with- 
out prompt  return  in  improvements,  the 
federation  has  had  its  representatives  meet 
with  Miami's  civic  organizations  and  has 
conducted  an  informal  campaign  of  educa- 
tion in  its  own  constituency.  It  also  is 
doing  much  to  have  all  citizens  of  the  fed- 
erated communities  registered  voters  with 
their  poll  taxes  paid,  so  that  in  the  event 
of  an  election  on  annexation  they  will  be 
ready  for  it. 

To  prevent  any  minority  dictatorship  in 
the  federation  and  also  to  prevent  any  one 
community  from  becoming  too  dominant, 
the  constitution  provides  for  open  meetings 
and  unit  voting.  Fach  meeting  must  be 
held  in  conjunction  with  some  local  associa- 
tion, a  regular  rotation  being  followed. 
Thus,  one  week,  the  Little  River  Improve- 
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merit  Association  meeting  is  attended  by 
the  delegates  of  the  Federated  Improvement 
Associations  of  Dade  County.  Another 
week  the  federation  meets  with  Allapattah, 
and  so  on  around,  so  that  there  is  little 
chance  for  secret  connivances  or  clique 
rule.  Each  association  is  entitled  to  five 
delegates,  who  have  to  submit  credentials 
before  being  recognized.  These  delegates, 
however,  vote  as  a  unit,  and  on  any  occa- 
sion any  delegate  may  invoke  the  unit-rule 
and  have  a  roll  call  of  the  towns  repre- 
sented. Non-delegates  present  have  the 
privileges  of  the  floor,  but  may  not  vote. 

Furthermore,  the  federation  cannot  take 
final  action  itself.  It  can  consider  and  rec- 
ommend various  measures  of  common  in- 
terest, but  every  measure  has  to  be  referred 
to  the  local  associations  for  action,  and 
then  the  delegates  vote  accordingly  in  deter- 
mining the  federation's  formal  position  on 
any  question.  Occasionally,  interested  per- 
sons have  tried  to  railroad  through  quick 
action.  If  sentiment  was  fairly  unanimous, 
the  federation  has  sometimes  resolved  it- 
self into  a  mass  meeting  with  a  special 
chairman,  and  has  thus  taken  such  steps 
as  it  wished,  but  the  federation  itself  has 
not  endorsed  anything  until  it  was  voted 
upon  by  a  majority  of  the  member  asso- 
ciations in  regular  local  meetings. 

Financing  is  as  simple  and  democratic 
as  everything  else  in  the  organization.  At 
first  it  was  agreed  that  any  necessary  ex- 
penses, approved  in  a  regular  meeting, 
should  be  prorated  among  the  associations. 
This  proved  rather  clumsy,  as  there  were 
never  any  sums  available  for  minor  ex- 
penses. Recently  some  of  the  stronger  asso- 
ciations have  agreed  to  pay  $3  a  month  into 
the  treasury   for  postage,  advertising,  etc. 

A  central  office  was  debated,  but  the  fear 
of  any  autocratic  control  quashed  the  idea, 
and  the  constitution  provides  only  for 
meetings  held  in  conjunction  with  member 
association  meetings.  Committees  meet  at 
members'  homes  or  in  the  community  halls. 

Standing  and  special  committees  are  ap- 
pointed. They  include  the  resolution  com- 
mittee, which  sees  that  resolutions  which 
have  been  submitted  in  proper  form  and 
have  then  been  passed  upon  by  the  member 
associations  are  sent  to  the  individuals  or 
bodies  to  which  they  are  directed.  This 
committee  frequently  attends  the  county 
commissioners'  meetings.    There  is  also  the 


sanitation  committee,  which  works  in  con- 
junction with  the  State  Board  of  Health  in 
enforcing  the  sanitary  requirements  and  in 
appointing  deputy  inspectors.  The  task  of 
the  road  bond  committee  is  to  make  regular 
reports  on  the  uses  of  road  bond  money  re- 
cently voted  by  the  county. 

As  the  bi-weekly  meetings  of  the  federa- 
tion frequently  last  until  11  p.  m.  without 
much  lagging  of  interest,  and  as  the  press 
gives  quite  full  recognition  to  any  federa- 
tion matters,  this  organization  is  a  factor 
in  solving  many  of  the  unavoidable  prob- 
lems of  a  newly  developed  section. 

Editorial  Note. — The  first  year  of  the  Federated 
Improvement  Associations  of  Dade  County,  Florida, 
was  completed  this  spring,  and  the  annual  election 
was  held  May  22.  For  the  following  statement  as  to 
the  method  and  result  of  the  election.  The  American- 
City  is  indebted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  federation, 
Captain  J.   H.   Rigg: 

"While  the  federation  reserves  to  itself  the  right 
to  elect  its  president  from  among  the  accredited 
delegates,  that  official  may  not  succeed  himself  in 
office  for  a  consecutive  term,_  so  cautious  are  our 
constituencies  in  guarding  against  every  opportunity 
for  'machine  domination'  and  personal  control  for 
private  political  ends.  The  president  for  the  year 
having  been  duly  elected  by  a  majority  vote  under  the 
"unit  rule"  (namely  one  vote  for  each  affiliated  asso- 
ciation, regardless  of  the  number  of  its  delegates — 
from  1  to  5),  the  local  organization  he  represents  is 
not  entitled  to  further  representation  on  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  or  Board  of  Governors.  The  same 
rule  obtains  with  respect  to  the  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, with  the  exception  that  the  sitting  officer  may 
be  reelected.  Thereupon,  and  automatically  (under 
our  constitution),  each  local  association  is  entitled  to 
one  vice-president,  in  the  order  of  the  federation's 
choice,  btit  his  nomination  for  that  office  is  the  ex- 
clusive   privilege    of    the    parent    body    he    represents. 

"How  a  political  or  sectional  machine  could  be 
built  up  under  such  stringent  limitations  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see;  and  this  fact  has,  in  a  large  measure, 
been  responsible  for  the  public  esteem  in  which  the 
federation  is  held  as  a  civic  body  and  for  the  indirect 
power  and  moral  influence  it  exercises  in  the  county 
boards  and  even  at  the  Miami  City  Hall,  where  we 
have  no  official  standing  whatever  as  citizens  or  voters. 
Moreover,  all  services  and  duties  are  purely  volun- 
tary and  without  any  compensation  whatever  to  any 
delegate  or  officer.  Doctors,  lawyers,  scientists,  en- 
gineers, ministers,  labor  union  officials,  retired  army 
and  navy  officers,  etc.,  deem  it  an  honor  to  be  ac- 
credited as  a  delegate  from  their  community  organiza- 
tion and  consider  it  their  duty  to  render  to  the  fed- 
eration professional  service  at  its  demand  without 
thought  of  pay.  As  a  result,  there  is  no  jealousy, 
suspicion  or  graft  and  it  has  been  said  of  the  institu- 
tion that  'in  knowledge,  intelligence  and  civic  pride 
it  outranks  any  official  political  group  in  the  county.' 

"The   officers   elected    for   the   second   year,   and  the 
local   associations  they  represent,  are  as  follows: 
President,    Dr.    F.    D.    Felt,   Allapattah 
First   Vice-President,   E.   M.    Ostlund,   Everglade   Ave. 
Second    Vice-President,    Wm.    Matlack,    Lemon    City 
Third    Vice-President,   A.    C.    Kriege,    Little   River 
Fourth    Vicf-President,    Harrv    Bourinot.    Arch    Creek 
Fifth  Vice-President,  R.   E.  McDonald,  Fulford 
Sixth    Vice-President,    F.    M.    Terrell.    Highland    Park 
Seventh    Vice-President,    Montague    TTamm,    Hialeah 
Secretary,   Capt.   I.   H.   Rigg,  Old   42nd  Street 
Treasurer.    MaJ.    T.    F.    Lyons,    Rockmoor 

".As  the  federation's  first  president,  Ernest  H.  Lebel, 
could  not  succeed  himself,  his  efficient  work  in  Initi- 
ating and  organizing  the  federation  was  recognized 
by  electing  him  'President  Emeritus.'  In  this  capac- 
ity he  now  serves  the  federation  as  field  organizer 
and  propagandist  in  districts  of  the  county  as  yet 
unaffiliated." 
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DAYTON'S  NEW  CORRECTION  FARM  AND  WORKHOUSE 

A  Correction  Farm  Supplants  a  City 

Workhouse 

By  Edward  V.  Stoecklein 

Director  of  Public  Welfare,  Dayton,  Ohio 


OON  after  the  inauguration  of  the  city 
manager  form  of  government  in  Day- 
ton,  the    Superintendent    of    the    City 

/■orkhouse,    an   institution   located   in   the 
jieart    of    the    city,    recommended    to    the 

Hrector  of  PubHc  Welfare  the  purchase  by 

le    city   of    a    correction    farm.      The    old 

rorkhouse  building 
lad  been  in  use  for 
hundred  years, 
irst  as  a  county  jail. 
[t     had     been     re- 

lodeled  a  number 
)f  times,  but  the 
Structure  was  old 
md  badly  deterio- 
rated. It  was  be- 
lieved that  the  pris- 
jners  housed  in  this 
lilapidated  institu- 
tion, which  origi- 
nally was  built  for 
75  but  whicli  was 
required  to  house  as 
many  as  250,  were 
returning  to  society 
in  a  worse  condition 
than  when  they  en- 
tered. The  old  sys- 
tem broke  a  man 
down  physically 
and  made  him  a  re- 
vengeful wreck. 


CELL  BLOCK  OF  THE  OLD  WORKHOUSE,  NOW 
ABANDONED 


The*  matter  of  purchasing  a  farm  was 
seriously  considered  by  the  City  Manager 
and  the  City  Commission,  with  the  result 
that  the  Welfare  Director,  the  Workhouse 
Superintendent  and  the  Purchasing  Agent 
were  instructed  to  serve  as  a  Workhouse 
Location  Committee,  to  obtain  a  list  of 
possible  sites  for  a 
correction  farm. 
This  committee  se- 
cured the  services 
of  a  local  auctioneer 
and  real  estate 
broker  to  obtain  for 
their  inspection  a 
number  of  possible 
locations  for  such  a 
farm,  the  idea  being 
to  secure  a  rough 
piece  of  land  which 
could  be  bought  up 
and  made  into  a 
good  farm  through 
labor  performed  by 
prisoners.  In  select- 
ing the  site,  con- 
sideration was  given 
to  the  accessibility 
to  the  city,  trans- 
portation facilities, 
land  values,  drain- 
age, timber  and 
building     materials. 
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such  as  gravel,  sand  and  stone. 

The  site  finally  selected  was  the 
Schroeder  Farm  on  the  Germantown  Pike, 
about  one  mile  south  and  west  of  Lakeside 
Park,  the  terminus  of  the  Peoples  Railway 
Company.  The  farm  consisted  of  111.48 
acres  and  included  an  old  seven-room  farm- 
house, a  bank  barn  and  a  spring  house. 
The  soil  was  mostly  clay.  A  stone  quarry 
opening  up  into  a  ledge  was  one  of  the  most 
important  features,  the  committee  con- 
sidered, because  this  would  provide  work 
through  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  ledge 
seems  to  contain  unlimited  quantities  of 
limestone.  The  contract  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Schroeder  Farm,  at  a  price  of  $15,- 
500,  was  approved  by  the  City  Commission 
on  March  8,  191 6. 

Construction  by  Workhouse  Labor 

Plans  for  the  building  were  made  by  a 
local  architect.  They  provided  for  a  cen- 
tral rotunda  with  dormitories  constructed 
diagonally,  with  dining-room,  kitchen  and 
power-house  in  the  rear,  all  parts  of  the 
building  connecting.  In  the  work  of  con- 
struction it  was  necessary  to  employ  some 
paid  trade  labor,  but  all  the  common  labor 
work  was  done  by  the  prisoners. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  construction 
work  the  city  purchased  and  located  in  the 
quarry  a  crusher  with  a  capacity  of  85  to 
90  yards  per  day.  This  equipment,  operated 
by  a  gang  of  prisoners,  has  crushed  all  the 
stone  used  in  the  reinforced  concrete  con- 
struction of  the  buildings.  It  has  also  pro- 
duced the  rock  used  in  the  development  of 
the  roads  in  and  about  the  farm  grounds 
and  the  main  road  leading  from  the  Ger- 
mantown Pike.  The  construction  work  on 
the  buildings  was  completed  and  the  male 
prisoners  moved  to  the  farm  during  the 
week  of  June  16,  1921. 

Four  wings  of  the  building  proper  are 
used  for  dormitories.  The  second  floor  of 
the  rotunda  is  used  as  an  auditorium.  The 
dining-room  is  equipped  with  concrete 
tables,  which  insure  cleanliness.  A  cold 
storage  room  forms  a  part  of  the  building, 
and  a  laundry  fully  equipped  is  operated  by 
the  prisoners.  The  cooking  is  done  with 
coal,  and  the  coffee  urns  are  heated  by 
steam.  The  power-house  is  equipped  with 
two  low-pressure  and  one  high-pressure 
boiler,  together  with  the  necessary  pumps 
and  compression  tanks.    A  tailor  shop  and 


a  barber  shop  also  form  a  part  of  the  build- 
ing. The  institution  will  accommodate  300 
people.  The  sewerage  facilities  at  the  farm 
consist  of  a  septic  tank  and  a  filter  bed  52 
feet  wide  by  180  feet  long. 

The  Superintendent  and  his  family  were 
temporarily  housed  in  quarters  designed 
for  the  office,  until  the  residence  was 
erected.  This  building,  which  also  houses 
the  women  prisoners,  comprises  13  rooms 
and  is  of  fire-proof  reinforced  concrete 
construction.  Four  rooms  in  the  building 
— dormitory,  dining,  bath  and  hospital 
rooms — are  devoted  to  the  women  prisoners. 
The  basement  accommodates  the  heating 
plant,  storage  room  and  ample  quarters  for 
two  automobiles. 

Hogs  and  Farm  Produce 

During  the  year  242  hogs  were  pur- 
chased for  a  price  aggregating  $2,130.  The 
hogs  were  fed  on  city  garbage  collected  by 
a  truck  of  the  Division  of  Correction 
manned  by  a  guard  and  six  prisoners  and 
hauled  to  the  piggery  from  certain  up- 
town hotels  and  restaurants  .  During  the 
period  from  February  to  August,  1922,  a 
total  of  134  hogs  were  sold  for  $2,818.  The 
piggery  has  proved  that  it  can  furnish  the 
institution  with  good,  wholesome  meat  and 
at  the  same  time  do  a  little  better  than 
break  even  from  a  financial  standpoint, 
through  the  feeding  of  garbage  and  the  use 
of  prison  labor.  Approximately  815  pigs 
are  now  being  taken  care  of  by  the 
prisoners. 

Some  of  the  produce  raised  on  the  farm 
by  the  prisoners  last  year  included:  dressed 
pork,  2,313  pounds;  cabbage,  26,902  pounds; 
lard,  326  pounds;  beans,  2,238  pounds; 
celery,  6,000  stocks;  milk,  2,400  gallons; 
green  onions,  50  dozen;  radishes,  150  dozen; 
cucumbers,  40  dozen;  sweet  corn,  688 
dozen;  peas,  12  bushels;  string  beans,  63 
bushels;  tomatoes,  307  bushels;  potatoes, 
240  bushels;  sweet  potatoes,  17  bushels;  red 
beets,  54  bushels;  carrots,  76  bushels,  and 
onions,  39  bushels.  Besides  this  produce 
for  human  consumption,  there  was  raised 
forage  as  follows:  millet,  6  tons;  wheat, 
324  bushels;  oats,  207  bushels;  field  corn 
husked,  160  bushels. 

Contracts  have  been  entered  into  with 
thirty  counties  and  twenty  towns  for  the 
housing  and  care  of  their  workhouse 
prisoners  at  the  rate  of  70  cents  per  day. 
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'there  were  received  in  the  12  months  of 
1922  from  the  local  and  other  courts  a 
total  of  1,326  male  and  78  female  prisoners. 
The  chief  causes  for  commitment  were : 
drunkenness,  389  cases;  loitering,  293  cases; 
Crabbe  Law,  180,  and  petit  larceny,  143. 

For  some  years  past  a  probation  system 
has  been  in  operation  at  the  Dayton  Work- 
house.    During  1922  thirty  prisoners  were 


permitted  to  work  at  their  trades  outside 
the  confines  of  the  farm  and  to  report  each 
night  or  at  the  end  of  each  week,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  the  Superintendent.  The 
moneys  earned  were  turned  over  by  the 
Superintendent  to  the  families  or  creditors, 
a  sufficient  amount  being  retained  for  the 
incidental  expenses  of  the  prisoner  con- 
cerned. 


An  Hour's  Pitchin' 

The  Revival  of  "Horseshoe"  Is  Helping  Bring  Back  Old-fashioned  Neighbor- 
liness  to  American  Towns  and  Cities 

By  Mabel  Travis  Wood 

Playground    and    Recreation    Association   of    America 


LESS  than  a  century  ago  there  used  to 
be  a  place  set  sacredly  apart  in  every 
rambling  village  thoroughfare.  It  was 
the  place  between  Tompkins'  general  store 
and  the  post-office  where  the  dirt  was  torn 
up  in  two  spots  and  where,  after  supper, 
could  be  heard  the  thud  of  falling  weights. 
Two  or  three  times  of  an  evening  came  the 
clank  of  metal  upon  metal,  followed  by 
shouts  of  "Ringer!"  The  older  and  staider 
citizens  and  the  young  fellows  all  turned 
out  to  play  or  to  watch,  drawn  by  the  irre- 
sistible magnetism  of  the  piece  of  iron  that 
once  served  as  equine  footwear. 

Horseshoe  is  a  typically 
American  sport.  Though 
the  idea  of  pitching  a 
weight  at  a  mark  dates 
back  to  the  discus  and  the 
quoits  of  ancient  Greece, 
the  horseshoe  science 
gained  its  following  in 
early  America.  Washing- 
ton's soldiers  played  it  to 
while  away  hours  in 
camp.  H6rseshoe  became 
the  official  sport  of  men 
who  worked  hard  all  day 
tilling  the  soil  or  pro- 
moting the  industries  of  a 
new  land.  Yankee  inge- 
nuity and  Yankee  love  for 
earnest,  skillful  play 
turned  naturally  to  an 
hour's  pitchin'  of  even- 
ings,     when      neighbors 


gathered  and  forgot  the  day's  work  in  the 
keenness  of  competition. 

With  the  transformation  of  many  Tomp- 
kins' Corners  into  well-paved  towns,  the 
ancient  game  suffered  a  relapse.  It  was 
not  because  of  the  passing  of  the  horse, 
nor  because  of  the  lack  of  the  necessary 
leisure  hours.  It  was  because  of  the  sub- 
mergence of  the  kind  of  community  spirit 
the  neighbors  of  Tompkins'  Corners  had. 

But  the  love  of  horseshoe  was  not  dead. 
Ancients  who  had  played  it  in  the  home 
town  long  ago  and  victims  of  the  new  era 
who   had   been    fortunate    enough   to    visit 


THEODORE    WIBTH,    SUPERINTENDENT    OF    PARKS    OP    MINNE- 
APOLIS, ENJOYING  A  GAME  OF  PITCHIN' 
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some  shaded  retreat  where  the  play  place 
hadn't  yet  been  effaced  by  asphalt,  often 
wished  they  could  get  up  a  game. 

One  of  the  first  cities  in  which  the  de- 
sire reached  fulfillment  was  Minneapolis. 
The  Park  Board  playgrounds  were  looking 
for  a  form  of  recreation  that  would  appeal 
to  men.  In  announcing  their  summer  plans 
to  the  newspapers  shortly  before  June,  1919, 
the  Board  of  Park  Commissioners  casually 
mentioned  an  attempt  to  revive  the  old 
game  of  horseshoe.  The  notice  brought  so 
many  inquiries  and  started  so  much  inter- 
est that  a  city  horseshoe  club  was  organ- 
ized. Soon  there  were  about  three  hundred 
courts  on  vacant  lots,  back  yards  and  alleys 
and  on  the  park  playgrounds  in  the  Twin 
Cities.  The  revival  became  state-wide  and 
the  Minnesota  State  Horseshoe  Pitchers' 
Association  developed. 

Like  Minneapolis,  the  cities  of  Akron, 
Ohio,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  and  others  have 
been  taking  up  the  game.  Now  there  is  a 
National  Horseshoe  Pitchers'  Association. 
Several  journals  are  giving  attention  to  the 
sport,  and  approximately  twenty-five  con- 
cerns are  manufacturing  horseshoe  equip- 
ment. The  annual  horseshoe  tournament  at 
Sunshine  Park,  St.  Peterburg,  is  as  thrill- 
ing to  lovers  of  this  sport  as  is  the  World's 
Series  to  lovers  of  the  diamond.  Now 
Community  Service  has  adopted  horseshoe 
pitching,  which  means  that  the  neighborly 
after-supper  game  is  spreading  to  towns 
and  cities  all  over  the  country. 

Submergence    and    Revival    of    Community 
Spirit 

The  submergence  of  the  Tompkins' 
Corners  spirit  is  the  main  reason  for  Com- 
munity Service.  Modern  life  had  stifled 
the  community  play  instinct.  The  leisure- 
time  activities  that  ought  to  mean  health 
and  self-expression  and  friendliness  had 
become  commercialized,  individualized,  non- 
recreative.  We  have  too  many  bleacherites 
who  might  be  relaxing  their  muscles  and 
nerves  from  the  day's  tension  through 
active  and  not  passive  amusement.  They 
do  not  play — they  watch  the  others  play. 

Towns  nowadays  demand  more  sophis- 
ticated recreation  than  the  husking  bees  and 
hay  rides  that  delighted  Tompkins'  Corners, 
but  Community  Service  has  found  that  the 
same  sort  of  community  spirit  can  come 
out  of  giving  Dunsany  in  a  little  theater  or 
playing  Grieg  in  a  community   symphony 


orchestra.  As  for  horseshoe — the  game  is 
the  ultimate  in  simplicity  and  the  ultimate 
in  sophistication.  It  is  one  of  those  com- 
plete and  satisfying  things  the  ages  won't 
alter. 

One  of  the  best  things  about  the  game 
is  that  it  draws  no  age  limit.  Granddads 
who  couldn't  make  a  home  run  or  compete 
in  a  community  field  day  often  come  into 
fame  for  their  canny  shoe  swinging.  On 
the  other  hand,  horseshoe  makes  a  strong 
appeal  to  the  younger  element,  who  have 
been  known  to  desert  even  the  diamond  for 
this  other  "national  game."  Girls  and 
women  are  not  going  to  miss  their  share 
of  the  fun,  and  they  have  taken  up  the 
game  in  many  towns. 

Community  Service  cities  in  almost  every 
state  have  transformed  vacant  lots  from 
eyesores  into  playgrounds,  and  have  set  up 
horseshoe  pitching  courts  on  them.  Meri- 
dian, Miss.,  has  cleaned  up  two  vacant  lot 
playgrounds  and  is  planning  several  more. 
Rotarians  and  Kiwanians  and  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  have  staked  fierce  horse- 
shoe battles.  Horseshoe  is  a  favorite  sport 
in  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  as  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  official  blacksmith  to  the  Com- 
munity Service  League  claims  that  the  city 
used  2I/2  tons  of  horeshoes  last  summer. 

A  Pennsylvania  town  of  10,000  people 
used  to  spend  $20,000  every  year  for  a  pro- 
fessional baseball  team  which  had  provided 
its  principal  summer  amusement.  At  the 
risk  of  becoming  "a  dead  one,"  the  town 
decided  last  year  it  couldn't  afford  to  keep 
it  up.  But  the  summer  of  1922  proved  the 
liveliest  the  town  ever  spent.  With  the 
help  of  the  Community  Service  Committee, 
a  community  recreation  program  was  organ- 
ized, featuring  athletics  for  everybody. 
Horseshoe  pitching  was  the  most  popular 
number  on  a  popular  bill.  Dozens  of  small 
courts  sprang  up  on  the  town's  vacant  lots 
and  road  spaces.  Three  large  spaces  were 
lighted  for  evening  play,  and  were  nightly 
the  scenes  of  thrilling  tournaments.  Spec- 
tators lined  the  ropes  three  deep,  ready  to 
greet  each  "ringer"  with  mighty  cheers. 
Officials  carefully  determined  relative  dis- 
tances of  shoes  and  kept  scores,  and  the  fife 
and  drum  corps  often  turned  out  to  add  to 
the  occasion. 

Maybe  the  chance  to  put  in  an  hour's 
pitchin'  in  spare  time  would  make  it  easier 
for  your  people  to  get  together  and  pull  to- 
gether on  community  projects. 
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Improvements  in  the  Water-Supply  of 
Woodstock,,  Illinois 


By  Kendall  Austin 

City  Engineer,  Woodstock,  111. 


THE  original  water-works  plant  at 
Woodstock,  111.,  consisted  of  five 
wells  varying  from  lOO  to  2,000  feet 
in  depth.  The  pumping  equipment  con- 
sisted of  one  air  compressor  and  several 
makes  of  plunger  pumps.  The  total  power 
of  the  motors  on  the  compressor  and 
pumps  was  240  horse-power.  This  was 
used  to  pump  500  gallons  per  minute  into 
a  surface  reservoir  with  a  capacity  of  225,- 
000  gallons.  Electric  power  was  generated 
at  the  municipal  electric  plant  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  2.8  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  as 


Three  years  ago  Woodstock,  111.,  was 
using  240  horse-power  in  motors  to  se- 
cure 500  gallons  of  water  per  minute. 
To-day  the  city  is  using  50  horse-power 
to  pump  1,000  gallons  per  minute.  The 
new  equipment  that  was  installed  not 
only  effected  a  tremendous  saving,  but 
also  secxired  the  additional  amount  of 
water  which  was  needed  for  the  in- 
creasing demand. 


EXTERIOE  OF  DEEP  WELL  PTTMP-HOUSE, 
WOODSTOCK.  ILL. 


measured  at  the  switchboard. 

In  computing  the  cost  of  water  per  1,000 
galtons,  an  efficiency  of  85  per  cent  was 
assumed  for  the  motors,  giving  282  horse- 
power as  the  power  input  to  the  motors,  or 
210  kw.  In  one  hour  this  would  give  an 
electrical  consumption  of  210  kw.  hr., 
which,  figured  at  2.8  cents  per  kw.  hr., 
makes  $5.90  for  power.  The  water  de- 
livered to  the  reservoir  amounted  to  500 
gallons  per  minute,  or  30,000  gallons  per 
hour,  and  cost,  therefore,  19.7  cents  per 
1,000  gallons  for  the  power  charge  alone. 

The  Present  Well  System 

In  place  of  the  former  plunger  equip- 
ment using  240  horse-power  we  are  now 
using  two  deep-well  centrifugal  pumps, 
made  by  the  Layne  &  Bowler  Company, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  direct-connected  to  two 
50-horse-power  Westinghouse  motors.  The 
entire  contract  was  let  to  the  Layne  & 
Bowler  Company,  which  guaranteed  to  pro- 
duce a  minimum  of  800  gallons  per  minute 
and  a  maximum  of  1,200  gallons  per  min- 
ute. 

Two  wells  were  constructed,  and  the 
tests  which  were  made  at  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  showed  that  the  tM'o 
pumps  were  drawing  water  in  excess  of 
the  maximum  guaranteed.  The  two  wells 
are  each  approximately  196  feet  deep  and 
are  spaced  100  feet  apart.  In  each  well 
the  pump  is  about  125  feet  from  the  surface 
and  is  connected  to  the  electric  motor,  which 
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rests  on  a  concrete  foun- 
dation at  ground  level  by 
means  of  a  long  drive- 
shaft.  The  vertical  motor 
is  mounted  on  a  cast- 
iron  frame  providing 
ample  space  for  the  flexi- 
ble couplings  connecting 
the  motor-shaft  with  the 
pump-shaft. 

The  floor  of  the  pump- 
house  is  of  concrete,  the 
remainder  of  the  building 
being  of  wood.  A  small 
derrick  is  built  on  top  of 
the  piimp-house  so  that 
the  pump  can  be  pulled 
out  of  the  well  every 
three  or  four  years  for 
a  general  overhauling.  The  pump  is 
capable  of  delivering  i,ooo  gallons  per 
minute  into  the  reservoir,  and  the  two 
pumps  operating  at  the  same  time  will 
pump  approximately  2,000  gallons  per  min- 
ute. Although  the  wells  are  only  100  feet 
apart,  they  do  not  interfere.  One  pump 
could  easily  have  taken  care  of  the  require- 
ments of  Woodstock,  but  by  having  dupli- 
cate outfits  there  is  a  safety  factor  in  case 
one  should  be  accidentally  shut  down,  and, 
further,  it  makes  provision  for  future  needs. 
Each  pump  runs  6  hours  a  day  alternately. 
Twelve  hours'  pumping  is  all  that  is  re- 
quired for  present  needs.  The  labor  re- 
quired on  the  new  station  is  almost  neg- 
ligible, as  it  takes  the  power-house  engi- 
neer only  a  few  minutes  a  day  to  start  and 
stop  the  pumps,  turn  down  the  grease  gun 
wheel  and  see  that  everything  is  working 
satisfactorily. 

The     cost   of   pumping   water   with   the 


DEEP- WELL  PUMP  INSTAT.T.A.TI0N 
AT    WOODSTOCK,    ILL. 


new  system,  using  50 
horse-power  to  pump 
1,000  gallons,  is  2.05  cents 
per  1,000  gallons.  Of 
course,  this  means  only 
the  power  cost,  to  which 
should  be  added  a  charge 
for  the  up-keep  of  the 
equipment.  We  feel  that 
the  maintenance  cost  of 
the  new  pumps  and  motors 
is  much  less  than  on  the 
old  motors,  compressor 
and  plunger  pump. 


Comparison  of  the  Two 
Systems 

The  table  below  shows 

a     comparison     of     the 

former    pumping   system    and   the    present 

system,  figured  on  a  daily  consumption  of 


720,000  gallons: 
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$141.80 

$51,757.00 

Present.    1,000 

60.000 

2.05 

14.76 

5,387.40 

A  saving  of  approximately  $46,300  a 
year  in  our  power  bill  has  been  the  result 
of  this  change.  In  comparing  the  past  and 
present  installations,  we  feel  that  the  full 
benefit  is  not  shown  by  the  money  saving 
alone,  as  there  is  also  a  distinct  satisfaction 
in  knowing  that  we  have  a  water-supply 
which  is  up  to  date,  efficient  and  economical 
to  operate,  and  which  will  take  care  of 
Woodstock's  water  requirements  for  many 
years  to  come. 


The  Cost  of  Ancient  Pavements 


SOMETIMES  the  harassed  taxpayer 
when  faced  with  the  immediate  pos- 
sibility of  paving  assessments,  in- 
quires regarding  the  permanent  highways 
of  which  he  has  read  so  much.  Perhaps, 
too,  if  he  is  a  student  of  history,  he  may 
remark  with  feeling  that  the  Appian  Way 
built  by  the  Romans  has  lasted  for  some 
2,000-odd  years  and  that  the  pavements  of 
other  ancient  peoples  are  still  in  existence. 
These  old  pavements  certainly  are  in  ex- 
istence, to  the  credit  of  the  old  road  build- 


ers, but  it  is  true  also  that  they  have  never 
been  subjected  to  modern  traffic.  Also 
they  were  built  of  solid  masonry  sometimes 
several  feet  thick,  and  recent  rough  esti- 
mates have  developed  the  fact  that  it  would 
cost  something  like  $250,000  per  mile  to 
reproduce  the  famous  Appian  Way  under 
present  costs  and  conditions.  No  wonder 
these  highways  lasted  2.000  years,  and  no 
wonder  we  do  not  imitate  them. 

— W.  G.  Emmons,  Professor  of  Highway  Engi- 
neertng,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of 
Texas. 
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Curbing  the  Curb  Pump 


By  C.  A.  Grosser 


Secretary,  Commission  of  Publicity  and  Efficiency,  Toledo,  Ohio 


MANY  American  cities  are  making  a, 
vigorous  fight  for  the  freedom  of 
their  streets.  One  phase  of  this 
campaign  has  been  directed  against  the 
glistening  red  curb  gasoline  pumps  that  are 
a  godsend  to  the  gas-famished  motor  car — 
and  the  bane  of  traffic  officers  and  city 
planners.  At  present,  curb  gasoline  pumps 
liave  been  flatly  forbidden  in  fourteen 
American  cities  from  which  reports  have 
been  received.  Their  installation  has  been 
restricted  in  many  others  by  zoning  and 
special  ordinances. 

The  following  cities  forbid  the  further 
installation  of  curb  gas  stations;  in  some 
of  these  cities  existing  pumps  are  permitted 
to  remain,  and  some  have  set  a  time  limit 
when  all  those  now  in  operation  must  be 
taken  out:  Memphis,  Akron,  Ohio,  Wash- 
nigton,  D.  C,  Columbus,  Cincinnati, 
Rochester,  St.  Louis,  Oak  Park,  111.,  Yon- 
kers,  N.  Y.,  Denver,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  Wichita,  Kans.  Ex- 
isting pumps  are  permitted  to  remain  in 
Memphis,  Akron,  Yonkers  and  Paterson, 
N.  J.  The  Cincinnati  Planning  Commis- 
sion has  ruled  that  exist- 
ing pumps  must  be  re- 
moved by  January  i, 
1925.  Wichita  set  Janu- 
ary, 1923,  as  the  limit. 

Some  cities  have  re- 
stricted curb  stations  by 
other  than  zoning  ordi- 
nances. It  has  been  done 
in  Indianapolis  by  agree- 
ment with  the  chief  of 
the  Fire  Prevention  Bu- 
reau. St.  'Paul  forbids 
them  on  streets  on  which 
there  are  car  lines.  Cleve- 
land and  Philadelphia  re- 
quire that  storage  tanks 
be  buried  on  private  prop- 
erty, although  pumps  niay 
be  placed  on  the  curb. 
No  curib  pumps  are  per- 
mitted on  Cleveland  where  traffic 
streets     where     the     dis-      a  gasoline  station 


tance  between  the  curb  and  the  nearest 
street  car  track  is  less  than  15  feet. 

Minneapolis  forbids  curb  pumps  inside 
the  "fire  limits,"  which  embraces  territory 
within  a  half-mile  radius  of  the  business 
district.  Proprietors  of  those  now  in  exis- 
tence are  required  to  give  a  $5,000  bond  and 
pay  a  $25  annual  license  fee.  The  Balti- 
more, Md.,  Board  of  Estimates  has  adopted 
a  policy  of  not  issuing  permits  for  curb 
stations.  Buffalo  and  Louisville,  Ky.,  are 
among  other  cities  that  are  considering  the 
matter  of  eliminating  or  regulating  the  curb 
station. 

The  Toledo  City  Plan  Commission  is 
sponsoring  an  ordinance  forbidding  curb 
gasoline  stations  and  air  hose  lines  within 
the  down-town  district.  It  sets  a  time  limit 
for  the  removal  of  the  present  pumps  and 
requires  a  $25  annual  license.  Proprietors 
of  these  stations  in  Toledo  declare  that  the 
stipulated  district  is  too  large,  but  they 
have  agreed  to  work  out  a  compromise  plan 
with  Council. 

Other  cities  have  set  a  substantial  license 
for  curb  stations.    Minneapolis  charges  $25 


IS  SLOWED  UP  AND  ACCIDENTS  ABE  IMMINENT 
in  Toledo  where  curb  is  12  fe«t  from  outer  car  rail 
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annually  for  those  inside  the  fire  limits. 
Grand  Rapids  and  Evanston,  111.,  charge 
$10  annually.  Indianapolis  requires  a  $15 
annual  license  for  all  gasoline  pumps. 
Springfield,  Ohio,  requires  a  $5,000  indem- 
nity bond  to  protect  the  city  in  case  of  acci- 
dent for  which  a  curb  station  might  be 
held  responsible.  Some  municipalities 
charge  a  fee  of  $2  or  $3  annually  or  upon 
installation  to  cover  the  cost  of  inspection. 

The  main  objection  to  curb  gasoline  sta- 
tions lies  in  the  argument  that  they  cause 
a  slowing  up  of  traffic  in  the  streets  upon 
which  they  are  located.  This  results  from 
the  lining  up  of  one  or  more  machines  to 
take  on  gasoline.  In  reply  to  this,  the 
proprietors  of  curb  stations  declare  that 
the  location  of  their  business  places  speeds 
up  traffic  rather  than  hinders  it.  They  con- 
trast the  delay  to  traffic  caused  by  a  line 
of  parked  machines,  with  the  one  or  two 
minutes  that  it  takes  a  motor  car  to  stop 
before  the  pump  and  fill  with  gasoline.  The 
portion  of  the  street  in  front  of  their 
premises  is  always  free  of  parked  cars,  they 
declare.  A  lesser  argument  used  against 
the  curb  station  is  that  installation  or  re- 
moval of  tanks  frequently  damages  the  curb 
and  pavement,  which  entails  a  heavy  ex- 
pense for  which  the  city  is  not  reimbursed. 

Curb  station  men  declare  that  prohibiting 


their  pumps  in  built-up  districts  in  which 
few  drive-in  stations  may  be  found,  will 
force  motorists  into  garages  to  get  gasoline, 
where  the  danger  of  explosion  is  njuch 
greater  than  in  the  open  air.  But  the  build- 
ing codes  of  most  cities  require  such  care 
in  the  installation  of  buried  storage  tanks 
inside  buildings,  that  this  argument  is  not 
deemed  of  much  weight. 

The  elimination  of  curb  gasoline  stations 
has  focused  attention  on  the  method  of  the 
storage  of  gasoline  inside  buildings.  Most 
cities  limit  the  capacity  of  the  storage  tank 
buried  under  the  basement  floor.  Pumps 
must  be  constructed  so  as  to  prevent  any 
leakage.  Filling  inlets  are  outside  the 
garages.  Several  cities,  including  Los 
Angeles,  Buffalo  and  Columbus,  require 
storage  tanks  to  be  outside  buildings. 

A  recent  article  in  The  American  City 
relates  that  concerns  operating  drive-in 
stations  are  now  making  an  effort  to 
build  these  places  of  an  artistic  design  to 
harmonize  with  the  oftentimes  pretentious 
and  beautiful  structures  in  the  vicinity. 

Where  regular  zoning  ordinances  do  not 
restrict  the  location  of  the  drive-in  stations, 
several  cities  have  required  the  consent  of 
property-owners  living  in  the  vicinity 
Among  these  are  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
Oak  Park,  111. 


Detroit's   Street-Numbering  System  to  Be  Ex- 
tended Throughout  Wayne  County 


THE  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Wayne 
County  has  appointed  a  special  com- 
mittee which  is  work'ng  with  the  Post 
Office  Department,  the  W^ayne  County  Road 
Commission,  and  representatives  of  R.  L. 
Polk  Company,  directory  publishers,  on  a 
plan  to  extend  Detroit's  street-numbering 
system  throughout  the  county.  They  have 
already  drawn  up  tentative  plans. 

The  plan  contemplates  utilization  of  the 
Detroit  system  as  a  nucleus,  the  north-and- 
south  base  line  following  Woodward  Ave- 
nue, and  the  east-and-west  base  line  follow- 
ing in  a  general  way  the  Detroit  River. 
The  base  lines  will  be  projected  outside 
the  city  to  the  best  advantage,  and  the  num- 
bers will  be  extended  from  these  base  lines. 
The  numbers  will  be  so  spaced  as  to  take 
one  number  on  each  side  of  the  road  every 
10  feet.     On  this  basis  it  has  been  found 


that  points  on  the  west  county  line,  which 
is  the  farthest  point  from  a  base  line,  will 
be  numbered  under  100,000.  that  is  to  say, 
no  numbers  in  the  entire  county  would  be 
higher  than  99,999,  or  five  figures. 

It  is  proposed  to  make  an  appropriation 
of  $20,000  to  take  care  of  the  expense  dur- 
ing the  current  year,  which,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
the  City  Engineer's  office,  the  Wayne 
County  Road  Commission,  and  other  in- 
terested public  organizations,  is  expected  to 
secure  material  results  this  year. 

This  system  will  greatly  simplify  delivery 
of  mail  and  merchandise,  and  also  make  it 
easier  for  strangers  to  find  their  way  about. 
No  longer  will  it  be  necessary  when  direct- 
ing a  stranger  to  a  certain  farm  to  describe 
landmarks  if  he  is  told  the  name  of  the  road 
and  the  number  of  the  property. 
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Transplanting  of  Big  Trees  Makes 
Quick  Showing  in  City  Parks 

Large  Trees  Now  Transplanted  as  Readily  as  Small  Ones 


THE  Park  Department  of  the  city  of 
New  York  has  been  criticized  for 
many  years  for  planting  small  trees 
which,  before  they  attained  any  size  or 
beauty,  were  stunted  and  exhausted  by  the 
lack  of  good  soil  and  fresh  air  when  grow- 
ing under  city  conditions.  It  occurred  to 
Francis  P.  Gallatin,  Park  Commissioner  of 
New  York  City,  that  by  transplanting  full- 
grown  trees,  he  would  at  least  obtain  an 
immediate  effect  and  give  the   city  many 


putting  in  as  much  as  20  cubic  yards  of 
top  soil,  so  that  in  the  new  soil  the  trees 
will  not  only  grow,  but  do  better  than  they 
did  originally  in  their  old  soil.  This  work 
was  begun  in  1921. 

The  large  elms  that  were  moved  into 
Central  Park  for  the  Edward  Greene 
Memorial,  one  large  elm  being  planted  to 
represent  the  five  boroughs  of  New  York 
City,  were  transplanted  on  a  patented  tree- 
moving   machine,    by    Lewis    &   Valentine 


MOVING  A  LARGE   COPPER   BEECH  IN   FULL  LEAT  FOR  A   DISTANCE   OF    15   MILES 
This  tree  was  moved  on  a  large  tree-moving  machine  with  a  ball  of  earth  weighing  over  12  tons. 


years  of  beauty  in  Central  Park  and  other 
parks,  even  if  the  trees  did  not  do  more 
than  hold  their  own.  He  made  an  exten- 
sive canvass  of  Long  Island,  where  several 
thousand  large  trees  have  been  transplanted 
with  unusual  results,  and  then  made  a  re- 
port to  the  city  asking  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $100,000,  which  he  is  now  spending 
for  moving  large,  full-grown  trees.  Instead 
of  putting  all  of  the  money  into  the  pur- 
chase of  large  trees,  he  has  practised  a 
wise  policy  in  excavating  great  holes  for 
*hese  trees  and  removing  the  old  soil  and 


Company,  New  York  City.  This  invention, 
made  by  Harold  C.  Lewis  about  ten  years 
ago,  makes  it  possible  to  sucessfully  trans- 
plant trees  up  to  3  feet  in  diameter.  This 
invention  has  been  used  to  make  the  im- 
mediate landscapes  possible  about  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial,  the  Arlington  Memorial  in 
Washington,  the  Harvard  Yard,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  the  grounds  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  other  universities  and  institutions, 
the  Boston  Common,  and  the  grounds  of 
many  large  country  clubs  in  different  parts 
of  the  country. 
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Comparison  of  Cost  of  Purchasing  and  Installing 
Meters  and  of  Additional  Water-Supply— Part  II 


By  Nicholas   S.   HiU,  Jr. 

Instances  of  Savings  by  Meters  1910  was  34,371.      The  population  in   1922 

AS  an  evidence  of  the  saving  effected  was  approximately  53,000 — an  increase  of 
by  the  installation  of  meters,  I  shall  18,629,  or  54  per  cent.  In  1910,  10  per  cent 
give  one  or  two  examples.  The  first  of  the  services  were  metered.  Meters  were 
relates  to  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  gradually  installed,  and  in  1918,  100  per  cent 
of  Boston.  Table  No.  3  shows  that  in  1908.  were  metered.  The  per  capita  consumption 
with  a  total  population  of  945,360  and  21.2  was  about  65  gallons  per  day,  and  has  re- 
per  cent  of  the  service  metered,  the  average  mained  at  about  that  figure  since.  The  con- 
daily  consumption  in  this  district  was  125.44  sumption  in  1910  was  approximately  3.3 
million  gallons  and  the  per  capita  consump-  million  gallons  per  day.  In  1922  it  was  3.5 
tion  133  gallons  daily.  In  1921  with  a  pop-  million  gallons  per  day,  an  increase  of  but 
ulation  supplied  of  1,240,000  and  77.16  per  6  per  cent.  To  put  it  another  way,  while 
cent  of  the  service  connections  metered,  the  the  population  increased  54  per  cent  between 
total  average  daily  consumption  was  but  1910  and  1922,  the  consumption  increased 
1 17.41  million  gallons,  equivalent  to  95  gal-  only  6  per  cent.  It  cost  the  city  of  East 
Ions  per  capita.  This  table  shows  that  Orange  $90,000  to  install  meters.  The 
while  the  metered  connections  increased  maintenance,  repair  and  supervision  of  the 
from  21.2  to  77.16  per  cent  and  the  popula-  meters  costs  about  $6,000  a  year.  If  to 
tion  increased  294,380,  or  31  per  cent,  the  this  are  added  interest  and  sinking  fund 
average  daily  consumption  of  water  was  charges  on  the  meter  investment,  the  total 
reduced  8.04  million  gallons  per  day,  or  6.4  annual  cost  of  the  meters  is  about  $11,500. 
per  cent,  and  the  per  capita  consumption  If  the  per  capita  unmetered  consumption 
was  reduced  by  38  gallons  daily.  Had  the  of  1910  had  remained  at  95.5  gallons  per 
per  capita  consumption  in  1921  remained  day  between  1910  and  1922,  the  consump- 
the  same  as  in  1908,  or  133  gallons  per  day,  tion  in  1922,  instead  of  being  3.5  million 
the  average  daily  consumption  in  1921  gallons  per  day,  would  have  been  about  5 
would  have  been  164,920,000  gallons  in  lieu  million  gallons  a  day,  an  increase  of  1.5 
of  1 17.41  million  gallons,  a  difference  of  million  gallons  per  day.  The  operating 
47,520,000  gallons  daily.  cost  alone  for  water  delivered  into  the  dis- 
Now,  let  us  take  the  case  of  East  Orange,  tribution  system  at  East  Orange  is  about 
N.  J.     The  population  of  East  Orange  in  $35  per  million  gallons.    By  saving  1.5  mil- 

TABLE  NO.   3 

Reduction  in  Consumption  of  Water,  Resulting  from  the  Introduction  of  Meters  in  the  Metropolitan  District, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Per  Cent  Services  Consumption,  Average  Daily 

Population  Metered                    Million  Gallons  Daily  Per  Capita 

City  or  Town           1908              192]  1908           1921  1908  .    1921      Difference  1908  1921 

(1)                      (2)                 (3)  (4)              (6)  (6)  (7)  (8)  (9)  (10) 

Arlington     10,460           19,216  60.1           100.0  .97  1.10  +      13  93  57 

Belmont     1,690           11,390  100.0           100/0  .36  .68  +      32  7S  60 

Boston    622,760         766,800  B.7             65.69  98.38  85.61  — 12  77  158  112 

Chelsea    31,820           44,180  83.9             99.84  3.32  3  10  —      22  104  70 

Everett    82,320           41,290  9.4             75.47  2.64  3.53  -f-  o!89  82  86 

Lexington    4,630             6,540  33.1             99.03  .33  44  A.      u  71  gg 

Maiden    40,560           60,350  96.3             97.02  1.87  2.47  +      60  46  49 

Medford    21,290           41,130  38.1           100.0  2.07  1.85  —     .22  97  45 

Melrose    15,110           18,550  100.0             99.79  1.35  1.07  —      28  89  57 

Milton     7,560             0,560  100.0           100.0  .33  .41  +     '08  44  42 

Nahant     1,860             1,380  81.0             76.58  .14  .18  -f-     .04  75  J32 

guincy  30,430           49,460  29.9             91.04  3.00  4.27  -}-  1  27  99  86 

evere    14,580           30,340  9.7             82.41  1.29  1.96  +      67  89  65 

Somerville     . . .     74,000           95,310  36.6             82.73  6.59  6.92  4-     .33  89  78 

Stoneham     6,030             7.980  12.8             98.86  ,63  .61  —     .02  94  76 

Swampscott     .  .        6,550              8,350  89.2            100.0  .51  72  4-       21  78  86 

Watertown    ...     12,270           21,800  100.0            100.0  .73  1.62  +      89  60  75 

Winthrop    7,840           16,120  17.9             99.54  .93  .87  —     .06  118  64 

District 945,360      1,239,740  21.2  77.16  125.44  117.41         —  8.03  ^33  95 
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lion  gallons  of  water  a  day,  therefore,  in 
1922  the  annual  saving  in  operating  cost 
alone  was  $19,145,  making  a  clear  saving 
to  the  department  in  operating  expenses 
alone  of  $7,645  for  that  year.  From  this 
statement  an  idea  may  be  obtained  of  what 
the  cumulative  saving  has  been  since  1910. 

In  addition,  had  it  not  been  for  the  reduc- 
tion in  water  consumption  secured  through 
the  introduction  of  meters,  it  would  have 
been  necessary  in  1915  to  secure  additional 
sources  of  supply  and  to  increase  the  pump- 
ing-stations  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$400,000.  The  necessity  for  this  work  was 
deferred  until  the  present  time,  thereby  sav- 
ing the  interest  and  sinking  fund  charges 
on  $400,000,  or  about  $24,000  a  year  for  a 
period  of  six  years,  a  total  of  $144,000,  or 
$54,000  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
installation  of  the  meters.  This  estimate 
takes  no  account  of  the  saving  in  the  added 
operating  expenses  brought  about  by  the 
addition  of  new  sources  of  supply,  ma- 
chinery, etc. 

It  would  be  possible  to  multiply  examples 
of  the  saving  effected  by  the  introduction  of 
meters  indefinitely,  but  no  good  purpose 
would  be  served.  The  technical  press,  pro- 
ceedings of  the  technical  societies  and  de- 
partmental reports  are  full  of  them,  if  one 
will  only  take  the  trouble  to  find  them. 

Effect  of  Metering  on  Public  Health 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  remark 
upon  the  effect  of  meters  upon  the  public 
health  by  citing  the  case  of  East  Orange. 
The  death-rate  in  East  Orange  in  1910  with 
10  per  cent  of  services  metered  was  10.77 
per  100  of  population.  The  death-rate  in 
1921  with  100  per  cent  of  services  metered 
was  9.54  per  100.  A  study  of  the  vital 
statistics  of  this  town  indicates  that  the 
introduction  of  meters  had  no  effect  what- 
ever upon  the  death-rate.  A  study  of  the 
vital  statistics  of  other  cities  where  meters 
have  be^n  introduced  will  show  the  same 
result.  In  fact,  despite  the  introduction  of 
meters  the  total  death-rate  in  all  of  the 
larger  cities  has  been  gradually  decreasing. 

If  one,  however,  were  to  assume  that  the 
only  reason  for  the  installation  of  meters 
was  the  saving  in  capital  outlay  and  oper- 
ating expenses  which  would  be  effected 
thereby,  he  would  commit  a  grievous  error. 
As  a  practical  matter,  the  conditions  un- 
der which  water-works  in  the  United  States 


have  been  developed  in  the  last  thirty  years 
have  greatly  changed,  and  the  need  of  stop- 
ping waste  for  the  purpose  of  conserving 
available  sources  of  water-supply  has  be- 
come more  important  and  is  becoming  more 
and  more  important  each  year. 

In  the  past  thirty  years  the  population  of 
our  American  cities  has  doubled.  Concur- 
rent with  the  enormous  increase  in  urban 
population,  a  great  increase  in  the  density 
of  population  along  the  streams  available 
for  water-supply  has  also  occurred.  With 
this  increase,  large  industries  have  devel- 
oped and  many  streams  which  were  for- 
merly satisfactory  for  use  as  sources  of 
supply  in  their  natural  state  have  become 
polluted  with  sewage  from  factory  waste. 
This  has  made  necessary  the  treatment  and 
purification  of  water-supplies,  which  has 
added  materially  to  their  cost. 

In  addition,  the  great  increase  in  popu- 
lation in  American  cities  has  made  it  neces- 
sary for  cities  to  go  farther  and  farther 
from  the  center  of  population  to  secure 
adequate  supplies.  This  has  also  added 
greatly  to  the  cost  of  water. 

The  economic  burdens  of  water-supplies, 
therefore,  have  made  it  imperative  to  con- 
serve waste  in  order  to  prevent  an  unbear- 
able increase  in  the  burdens  of  the  taxpayer 
and  the  water-taker. 

In  almost  every  city  a  time  comes  when 
the  new  work  required  to  supply  the  ever- 
increasing  waste  of  an  unmetered  system 
becomes  so  large,  and  the  cost  of  building 
such  new  works  becomes  so  great  that  the 
burden  cannot  be  further  borne  and  the 
meter  system  is  adopted. 

Meters  Increase  Efficiency  of  Water 
Department 

Another  sound  argument  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  meters  is  that  the  only  way  in  which 
a  water  department  can  be  efficiently  oper- 
ated is  by  the  introduction  of  meters.  In 
no  other  way  can  the  water  unaccounted 
for  and  lost  in  the  distributing  system  be 
accurately  measured.  The  water-works 
manager  operating  a  water-works  system 
with  master  meters  which  register  the 
amount  of  water  delivered  into  the  distribu- 
tion system,  but  with  no  means  of  measur- 
ing the  water  actually  consumed,  is  very 
seriously  handicapped  in  determining  and 
fixing  upon  the  sources  of  waste,  whereas, 
if  all  consumers  are  metered,  he  can  sum 
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up  the  consumption  as  measured  by  the  con- 
sumers' meters,  compare  the  revenue-bear- 
ing water  consumed  with  that  pumped,  and 
take  steps  to  remedy  the  intermediate  losses. 

Equitable  Rates 

I  have  already  touched  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  establishing  equitable  rates  so  that 
all  consumers  pay  in  proportion  to  the  ser- 
vice which  they  take,  and  the  difficulty  of 
establishing  such  rates  with  any  other  sys- 
tem of  charges  than  the  meter  system.  This 
problem  of  the  equitable  subdivision  of  the 
rates  is  a  most  important  one.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  go  into  the  details  of  establish- 
ing a  system  of  rates  which  will  equitably 
distribute  cost  between  different  classes  of 
consumers  and  between  the  taxpayer  and 
the  water  consumer,  but  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  certain  principles  which  seem 
to  be  agreed  upon  by  courts,  commissions 
and  valuation  engineers  as  to  the  methods 
which  should  be  followed  in  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  cost  of  water  service.  I  do 
wish  to  emphasize  that  the  existence  of  a 
mixed  schedule  for  metered  and  unmetered 
water  service,  or  a  flat-rate  system  of 
charges,  greatly  complicates  the  problem  of 
distributing  the  cost  of  water  between  con- 
sumers as  well  as  between  the  consumer  as 
such  and  the  taxpayer. 

There  is  no  basis  for  establishing  a  ra- 
tional system  of  flat  charges.  Such  a  scale 
of  rates  is  at  best  a  makeshift,  and  one 
man's  guess  is  as  good  as  another's.  A 
system  of  flat  rates  must  necessarily  be 
based  upon  estimates.  Such  estimates  are 
formulated  on  widely  different  plans,  such 
as  the  number  of  fixtures  or  rooms  or  per- 
sons in  the  house,  the  floor  space,  or  the 
height  of  the  house,  the  number  of  feet 
front  which  it  occupies,  or  the  purpose  for 
which  water  is  used.  Such  schedules  are 
of  necessity  incorrect  and  work  unevenly, 
requiring  consumers  under  certain  condi- 
tions to  pay  but  little,  and  under  other  con- 
ditions to  pay  exorbitantly  for  the  water 
they  use.  The  water-works  system  that  at- 
tempts to  work  on  a  flat-rate  schedule  can- 
not possibly  do  even  approximate  justice 
between  its  consumers. 

The  general  principle  for  a  proper  rate 
structure  for  a  water-works  system  may  be 
outlined  as  follows: 

I.    The  cost  of  service  should  be  equalized 
between  the  water-taker  and  the  tax- 


payer. Heretofore,  the  water-taker 
has  frequently  been  assessed  more 
than  his  just  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
water  service  rendered  by  privately- 
owned  plants,  because  of  the  follow- 
ing reasons : 

a.  That  an  insufficient  amount  of 

revenue  has  been  derived 
through  taxation  for  public 
fire  protection  service  and  for 
excess  plant. 

b.  That  the   water    consumer   has 

been  required  to  contribute 
more  than  his  share  of  the 
taxes  in  a  given  municipality 
by  reason  of  the  heavy  tax 
assessments  levied  upon  pri- 
vate water  plants. 
In  the  same  manner  the  water 
consumer  has  frequently  been 
assessed  less  than  his  just 
share  of  the  cost  of  water  in 
the  case  of  municipally- 
owned  plants,  because  too 
large  a  proportion  of  the  total 
revenues  required  from  the 
plant  has  been  raised  from 
taxation,  and  too  small  a 
proportion  has  been  recovered 
from  the  water  rates. 

2.  Public  fire  protection  service  is  a  prop- 

erty benefitj_and  the  cost  of  this  ser- 
vice should  be  assessed  upon  the  prop- 
erty owner  or  taxpayer  and  not  upon 
the  water-taker. 

3.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  rev- 

enue to  be  derived  from  domestic.' 
commercial,  manufacturing  and  pub- 
lic consumption  of  water  for  other 
than  fire  protection  purposes  should 
be  subdivided  between  fixed  service 
charges  and  proportional  service 
charges. 

4.  There    should    be   no   free   water,   not 

even    for    municipal    or    public   pur- 
poses. 
The  principles  which  apply  to  establishing 
fair  rates  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

1.  Fair  and  equitable  rates  must  cover  all 

operations  of  the  water  utility. 

2.  The   division   of   the   rates  among  the 

consumers  must  be  such  as  to  give 
no  undue  preference  to  one  class  of 
consumer  over  another. 

3.  In  determining  how  the  rates  should  be 

divided,  the  cost  of  the  servic?  re- 
quired   for    each    class   of   consumer 
must  be  determined,  and   the  entire 
cost,     so     far    as     possible,    divided 
•  among  the  different  consumers  who 
take  different  classes  of  service. 
Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  the  problem 
of  fair  rates  may  be  broadly  stated  as  fol- 
lows:     Every   water-works    plant,    munic- 
ipal or  private,  has  a  certain  sum  of  money 
invested  upon  which  it  must  pay  interest  or 
dividends,  or  both.    In  addition,  it  must  set 
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aside  an  annual  reserve  for  depreciation,  or 
pay  annually  into  a  sinking  fund  an  amount 
sufficient  to  retire  all  outstanding  bonds  at 
maturity.  It  must  pay  operating  expenses 
and  taxes.  If  the  property  is  exempt  from 
taxes,  they  need  not  ibe  included  in  the  gross 
revenue  required,  but  the  principle  is  the 
same.  If  the  plant  is  self-sustaining,  these 
expenses  must  be  paid  from  the  revenue  of 
the  water-works,  whether  municipal  or  pri- 
vate. 

The  problem  of  devising  a  schedule  of 
rates  which  distributes  the  cost  equitably 
among  all  classes  of  consumers  therefore 
involves  two  main  operations: 

A.  Determining  the  gross  revenue  required  to 

provide  interest  or  dividends,  or  both, 
plus  a  proper  allowance  for  operating  ex- 
penses, taxes,  and  a  reasonable  annual 
reserve  for  depreciation  or  sinking  fund 
charges,  as  the  case  may  be. 

B.  Establishing  the  incidence  of  the  rates  by: 

I.  A  fair  separation  of  the  area 
served  by  the  water  purveyor 
into  districts  if,  under  the  condi- 
tions of  service  existing  in  the 
plant,  certain  consumers  possess 
the  advantage  of  location,  where- 
by the  cost  of  delivering  water 
to  some  is  less  than  the  cost  of 
delivering  water  to  others.  Such 
a  separation  of  area  is  not  neces- 


sary if  an  average  rate  for  the 
entire  area  may  be  used. 

2.  Subdividing  the  gross  revenue  be- 

tween : 

a.  Miscellaneous    revenue 

b.  Public  fire  service  revenue. 

c.  Revenue  derived  from  the 

sale    of     water     to     do- 
^  raestic,  commercial,  manu- 

^  facturing  and  public  con- 

sumers. 

3.  Subdividing    the    revenue    derived 

from  the  sale  of  water  be- 
tween proportional  service 
costs  and  fixed  service  costs. 

4.  Subdividing     proportional     service 

charges  for  water  supplied  be- 
tween the  classes  of  consumers 
as  a  means  of  establishing  a 
sliding  scale  of  rates,  if  de- 
sired, which  varies  with  the 
cost  of  supplying  water  in  dif- 
ferent quantities. 

If  a  fair  rate  structure  requires  that  a 
portion  of  the  charges  should  be  derived 
from  the  volumetric  measurement  of  the 
water  consumed,  it  is  obvious  that  the  only 
way  in  which  this  can  be  done  is  by  the 
meter  system  and,  therefore,  without  meters 
no  rational  system  of  rates  can  be  estab- 
lished which  will  work  uniformly  for  all 
classes  of  consumers. 


Model  Ordinances  for  New  York  State  Cities 


MODEL  ordinances  on  twelve  different 
subjects  of  municipal  interest  are  now 
available  for  the  cities  of  New  York 
State,  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  State 
Bureau  of  Municipal  Information,  conducted 
by  the  Conference  of  Mayors  and  Other  City 
Officials  of  the  State  of  New  York.  These 
cover  the  following  subjects : 

Soft   drink    dispensaries 

Pool     and     billiard-rooms     and     bowling-alleys 

Junk    and    second-hand    dealers 

nanc»''halls 

Shade  trees 

Driving  cattle  through  the  streets 

Pedestrians 

City   planning   commission 

Bill-boards 

Second-hand    automobile    dealers 

Milk 

Bond  ordinance   and   forms 

The  model  ordinances  are  based  on  a  careful 
study  of  existing  ordinances  in  the  cities  of 
New  York  State  and  in  the  hundred  largest 
cities  throughout  the  United  States,  and  on 
suggestions  secured  from  experts  in  the  various 
subjects.  Modifications  to  meet  local  condi- 
tions will  often  be  desirable,  of  course,  as  it 


is  obviously  impossible  to  draft  a  simple  ordi- 
nance which  will  meet  the  needs  of  all  cities 
regardless  of  size,  character  of  inhabitants  and 
charter  limitations.  The  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Information  endeavors,  however,  to  make  avail- 
able comprehensive  model  ordinances  embody- 
ing the  best  regulations  found  in  existing  ordi- 
nances, consolidating  these  regulations  in  such 
form  that  any  city  may  adopt  all  or  any  part 
thereof  according  to  its  local  requirements  and 
limitations. 

Editorial  Note. — In  reply  to  an  inquiry  from  The 
American  City  as  to  the  availability  of  these  orai- 
nances  for  cities  outside  of  New  York  State,  the  New 
York  State  Bureau  of  Municipal  Information  (25 
Washington  Avenue,  Albany,  N.  Y.),  writes: 

"It  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  furnish  copies  of 
these  ordinances  to  all  who  desire  them,  as  they  are 
prepared  especially  for  the  cities  of  New  York  State. 
However,  whenever  we  receive  requests  from  city 
officials  in  the  United  States  who  desire  to  use  these 
ordinances  for  their  own  city,  we  endeavor  to  serve 
them  with  copies.  For  institutions  and  libraries 
which  simply  desire  these  ordinances  to  be  filed  for 
reference  purposes,  we  cannot  supply  copies.  So.  in 
any  notice  regarding  these  ordinances  you  might 
state  that  they  ?i.re  not  available  for  general  and  wide 
distribution." 
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Rules  for  Street  Grades,  Building  Restrictions 
and  Submission  of  Plans 

AS    ADOPTED    BY    CITY    PLANNING    COMMISSION    OF    READING,    PA. 


Rules  for  Laying  Out  Grades  of  Streets 

Note:  The  following  rules  shall  apply  to 
all  conditions  encountered  in  the  laying  out  of 
streets  that  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
City  Planning  Commission,  except  where  topo- 
graphical conditions  greatly  interfere  with  the 
carrying  out  of  these  rules;  in  such^  cases  the 
City  Planning  Commission  may  modify  any  of 
the  rules.  The  rule  for  laying  out  c^rb  radii 
at  street  intersections  and  angles,  as  adopted  by 
the  Commission,  shall  be  adhered  to. 

DEHNITIONS 

A  street  shall  mean  a  highway,  road,  avenue, 
boulevard,  lane  or  alley  embracing  roadway, 
sidewalk,  and  parking  spaces. 

The  building  line  -shall  be  considered  as  the 
line  limiting  the  width  of  the  public  street  and 
not  the  house  line  in  a  case  where  there  is  a 
reserve  line. 

Grade  shall  mean  the  fall  and  rise  in  a  street 
measured  longitudinally. 

Slope  shall  mean  the  fall  or  rise  in  a  side- 
walk or  roadway  measured  transversely. 


RULES 

Rule  i — All  grades  shall  be  determined  from 
the  intersection  of  building  lines  or  their  tan- 
gents. 

Rule  2 — All  grades  and  slopes  shall  be  des- 
ignated in  decimal  parts  of  a  foot  fall  per  foot 
of  length.  Where  an  arrow  is  used  to  indicate 
the  direction  of  the  grade,  it  shall  always  point 
down  grade. 

Rule  3 — The  minimum  grade  along  the  length 
of  a  street  shall  be  .0075,  and  the  minimum 
grade  of  curbs  at  and  adjacent  to  intersections 
and  angles  shall  be  .005.  The  maximum  grade 
on  streets  likely  to  become  main  arteries  of 
travel  shall  be  .06,  and  on  streets  of  less  im- 
portance shall  be  .08. 

Rltle  4 — In  order  to  reduce  grades,  the  grade 
of  streets  shall  be  established  so  that  depres- 
sions will  be  filled  in,  and  summits  cut  down. 
to  a  reasonable  extent ;  as  may  be  determined 
by  the  City  Planning  Commission. 

Rule  5 — Wherever  a  slope  is  necessary  or 
desirable  from  one  side  of  a  street  to  the  op- 
posite side,  it  shall  not  be  less  than  .005,  nor 
more  than  .012,  figured  between  building  lines. 
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Rule  6 — The  slopes  of  sidewalks  measured 
at  right  angles  to  building  lines  shall  be  uni- 
formly .03,  except  within  the  limits  of  the 
curved  portions  of  the  sidewalk,  where,  when 
necessary,  the  grades  may  be  increased  to  a 
maximum  of  .055  and  reduced  to  a  minimum  of 
.005.  The  normal  slope  of  .03  shall  be  reached 
again,  where  possible,  within  the  limits  of  the 
curved  portions  of  the  sidewalk,  and  where 
not  possible  it  shall  be  met  at  a  distance  of  not 
less  than  one  nor  more  than  two  times  the 
width  of  the  street  by  means  of  a  break  in  the 
curb  line.  The  slopes  of  sidewalks  will  also 
be  warped  slightly  at  certain  vertical  curves. 

Rule  7 — Where  a  break  of  grade  is  made 
al(jng  the  building  and  curb  line  on  one  side 
(if  a  street,  a  corresponding  break  shall  be 
made  on  the  opposite  side  of  such  building  and 
curb  line,  unless  its  omission  will  conform  to 
all  other  pertinent  rules. 

Rule  &— Where  the  proper  drainage,  around 
angular  building  line  intersections  by  means  of 
permissible  grade  variations  of  sidewalks,  can- 
not be  secured,  the  building  line  intersections 
shall  be  sufficiently  rounded. 

Rule  9 — Breaks  in  grades  shall  be  placed  at 
points  of  curve,  points  of  tangent  or  centers 
of  curves  at  building  lines,  wherever  necessary, 
to  keep  the  building  line  grade  (along  the  arc 
of  its  curve)  and  the  curb  line  grade  (along 
the  arc  of  its  curve)  within  the  maximum  and 
minimum  allowable  grades. 

Rule  10 — Vertical  curves  shall  be  put  in  at 
breaks  in  grades  at  curbs  when  the  difference 
between    the    intersecting    grades    is    over    .03. 


Said  curves  shall  have  2  feet  tangents  and  shall 
have  elevations  at  intersections  midway  between 
the  intersection  elevation  and  a  mean  between 
the  elevations  of  the  points  of  curves  and  tan- 
gents. 

Rules  Governing  Restrictions  in  Layouts  of 
Residential  Districts 

Rule  iA — No  building  shall  be  erected  on 
any  part  of  a  property  within  five  feet  of  the 
property  line,  except  in  case  of  semi-detached 
houses,  but  no  building  or  part  thereof  shall 
be  erected  on  any  part  of  the  property  shown 
on  the  plan  nearer  than  ten  feet  to  any  other 
building. 

Rule  2A — No  building  or  part  thereof  shall 
be  erected  on  any  property  beyond  the  reserve 
lines   shown  on  the   plan. 

Rules  Governing  the  Preparation  and  Sub- 
mission of  Plans  of  Building  Lots 
for  Approval 

Rule  iB — Streets  and  alleys  shall  have 
widths  of  roadway  and  sidewalks  clearly 
marked. 

Rule  2B — Street  names  shall  not  conflict  with 
the  cames  of  any  streets  now  laid  out  within 
.the 'jurisdiction  of  the  Commission. 

Rule  3B — All  block  distances  and  all  lot 
dimensions  shall  be  clearly  marked. 

Rule  4B — All  angles  of  streets  and  lots  and 
all  radii  as  well  as  tangent  distances  of  curves 
shall  be  indicated. 

Rule  5B — Corner   stones   at   least  4  inches 


C.P-Rf 
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square  and  30  inches  long  shall  be  securely 
imbedded  at  all  angles  and  intersections  of 
streets,  with  range  lines,  angles,  elevations, 
and  stone  distances  clearly  marked. 

Rule    6B — Elevations    and    grades    of    all 
streets  shall  be  clearly  indicated. 
Rule  7B — All  grades  shall  conform  to   the 
Rules  for  Laying  Out  Grades  of   Streets,  as 
adopted  by  the  City  Planning  Commission. 

Rule  8B — Where  applicable  the  Rules  Gov- 
erning Restrictions  in  Layouts  of  Residential 
Districts,  as  adopted  by  the  City  Planning  Com- 
mission, shall  be  indicated  on  and  made  part 
of  the  plan. 

Rule  9B — All  curb  radii  shall  conform  to  the 
standard  adopted  by  the  City  Planning  Com- 
mission. 

Rule  ioB — Where  park  or  playground  areas 
are  shown,  they  shall  be  marked  as  being  dedi- 
cated to  public  use. 

Rule  iiB — The  names  of  the  development 
and  the  owner  shall  be  prominently  shown. 

Rule  12B— The  points  of  the  compass  and 
the  scale  of  the  drawing  shall  be  shown. 

Rule  13B — Space  shall  be  provided  for  the 
signatures  of  the  five  members  of  the  City 
Planning   Commission  and  the  Secretary,  also 


for  the  date  of  approval. 

Rule  14B — Plans  for  approval  shall  be  in 
duplicate,  printed  upon  cloth,  one  copy  being 
for  the  files  of  the  Commission. 

Rule  15B — Plans  of  a  proposed  layout  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission, 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  written  application 
asking  that  the  same  be  approved,  in  which 
application  shall  be  set  forth  tlie  owners  and 
developers  of  the  tract  and  the  name  and  loca- 
tion thereof,  and  said  written  application  shall 
be  signed  by  the  owners  and  developers  thereof. 

Rule  16B — The  Secretary,  upon  receipt  of 
plans,  shall  immediately  notify  the  President  of 
the  Commission,  who  shall  fix  a  date  for  a 
public  hearing  thereon,  which  public  hearing 
shall  be  held  not  earlier  than  fifteen  days  nor 
later  than  thirty  days  after  the  receipt  of  the 
application. 

Rule  17B — In  the  period  between  the  filing 
of  the  plan  with  the  Secretary  and  the  date  of 
the  public  hearing  thereon,  the  Secretary,  at 
the  expense  of  the  owners  and  developers  of 
said  plan,  shall  give  notice  of  said  public  hear- 
ing on  their  application  for  approval  in  at  least 
two  newspapers  published  in  the  city  of  Read- 
ing once  a  week  for  two  weeks. 


The  Tax-Paying  Goose  Has  Become  an  Owl 


H  K  FAMOUS  French  philosopher  once 
Z\  said  that  taxation  was  the  art  of 
plucking  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber of  feathers  from  a  goose  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  squawking.  If  this  Frenchman  were 
alive  to-day,  he  would  scarcely  recognize  the 
tax-paying  goose  of  his  epigram.  In  the  course 
of  the  evolution  which  has  taken  place,  it  has 
become  a  much  wiser  bird — more  like  an 
owl  than  a  goose.  As  he  has  acquired  intelli- 
gence, he  has  largely  put  a  stop  to  that  type 
of  taxation  which  consists  of  a  surreptitious 
snatching  of  feathers.  He  now  submits  to  the 
plucking  only  after  his  consent  has  been  for- 
mally secured,  and  normally  he  squawks  only 
when  he  feels  that  he  is  not  getting  his  money's 
worth  or  when  he  suspects  that  some  other 
bird  is  escaping  with  less  severe  treatment  than 
he  is  receiving.  Consequently,  the  problem  of 
taxatic  n  is  very  different  in  its  character  from 
what  it  formerly  was.  It  no  longer  consists  of 
merely  evolving  some  clever  method  of  snatch- 
ing a  handful  of  feathers  from  some  spot 
hitherto  overlooked.  It  involves  a  careful  ex- 
planation to  the  taxpayer,  a  demonstration  that 
the  sacrifice  will  bring  a -commensurate  return. 


and  an  assurance  that  the  other  taxpayers  are 
doing  their  just  share  as  measured  by  the  stand- 
ards of  equity  commonly  accepted  in  the  com- 
munity. 

"In  spite  of  our  clumsy  and  inadequate  fiscal 
and  political  machinery,  we  have  found  it 
desirable  to  expand  our  public  expenditures 
steadily,  and,  as  means  of  communication  and 
other  administrative  aids  increase  in  quality, 
there  is  no  rational  reason  for  believing  that 
the  number  of  things  which  can  be  best  done 
collectively,  and,  of  course,  their  cost,  should 
not  continue  to  increase.  At  any  one  time  we 
should  do  publicly  all  those  things  which  we 
can  best  do  publicly.  If  greater  returns  can 
be  obtained  by  using  a  dollar's  worth  of  eco- 
nomic effort  in  collective  public  action  than  can 
be  obtained  by  leaving  it  in  the  pockets  of 
people  to  be  privately  spent,  it  is  merely  com- 
mon sense — not  socialism — to  spend  that  dollar 
collectively." 

Acknowledgment. — From  an  address  on  "The  Tax 
Problem  in  Relation  to  the  Financing  of  Public  Educa- 
tion," by  Robert  Murray  Haig,  Professor,  School  of 
Business,  Columbia  University,  before  the  Departrnent 
of    Superintendence,    National    Education    Association, 


PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  CIVIC  BEAUTY 

In  the  progress  of  modem  civilization  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching,  if  it  has  not  already 
come,  when  a  city  will  be  deemed  recreant  to  its  duty  which  is  interested  only  in  conserving  the 
material  welfare  of  its  people  by  safeguarding  their  property  interests,   preserving  their  lives  and 

health  and  affording  them  opportunities  for  practical  education At  the  present  one  may  not 

offend  another's  sense  of  hearing  or  smell  by  the  creation  of  a  nuisance,  but  there  is  no  limit  upon 
the  affronts  which  may  be  inflicted  upon  the  sense  of  sight.  It  is  my  belief,  however,  that  the  question 
is  not  whether,  but  when,  the  courts,  on  this  subject,  will  catch  step  with  those  of  you  who  are 
seeking  to  preserve  from  desecration  the  cities  and  beauty-spots  of  this  America  of  ours.  The 
greater  the  force  of  public  opinion  upon  this  subject,  the  sooner  will  that  time  come.  — From  an  ad- 
dress   on    "Art   and   the   Municipality,"    by   Walter   Armstrong,    City   Attorney,    Memphis,    Tenn. 
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Concrete  Curb  Construction  in  Wayne 
County,  Michigan 

Straight  Steel  Curb  Forms  Used  on  Curve  of  Long  Radius 

By  Edward  N.   Hines 

Chairman,  Board  of  County  Road  Commissioners,  Wayne  County,  Mich. 


ON  Starkweather 
Avenue  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Plymouth, 
Mich.,  extending  from 
Main  Street  to  the  north- 
erly (Village  limits  and 
connecting  at  the  latter 
point  with  the  highway 
to  the  village  of  North- 
ville,  the  .  County  Road 
Commissioners  of  Wayne 
Cbiunty  installed  5,981 
lineal  feet  of  standard 
combined  curb  and  gut- 
ter. The  accompanying 
sketch  shows  a  section  of 
this  standard  combined 
curb  and  gutter,  which  is 
24  inches  wide  at  the  base, 
and  9  inches  thick  in  the 
horizontal   gutter    section, 


S./7  c.y.  per  /OO  /ft7  ft 


STANDARD  COMBINED  CX7KB  AND   GTTTTEB  USED  IN  WAYNE 
COUNTY,  MJCHIQAN 


with  a  curb  section  6 
inches  thick  and  6  inches 
high. 

The  face  of  the  curb 
section  has  a  i-inch  bat- 
ter, and  the  top  edge  of 
the  curb  and  the  edge  of 
the  gutter  are  rounded  off 
with  a  2-inch  radius.  This 
finish  on  the  face  of  the 
curb  and  the  gutter  is 
considered  the  best  form 
of  construction  as  a  pro- 
tection to  automobiles,  as 
it  undoubtedly  will  cause 
less  damage  to  tires  when 
cars  scrape  along  the  curb 
when  stopping  or  start- 
ing. This  curb  and  gut- 
ter section  is  also  easier 
to  clean  when  sweeping 
the  streets. 


STEEL    CURB    FORMS    IN   PLACE,    SHOWING   FULL    CURVATURE 
OBTAINED  WITH  STRAIGHT  FORMS   IN  WAYNE  COUNTY,  MICH. 
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The  forms  used  were  special  steel  Blaw- 
Knox  forms  in  5- foot  sections.  When  the 
concrete  was  poured,  the  sections  were  sep- 
arated by  steel  templets  about  ^-inch  thick- 
ness. These  templets  were  allowed  to  re- 
main in  place  until  the  concrete  had  set 
sufficiently  to  hold  its  shape  and  then  were 
removed  while  the  steel  forms  were  still  in 
place.  Before  being  set  in  position,  the 
templets  were  covered  witli  a  thin  coat  of 
crude  oil  to  permit  easy  removal. 

It  is  believed  that  this  particular  stretch 
of  concrete  curb  includes  the  longest  curve 
that  has  ever  been  successfully  installed 
with  straight  steel  curb  forms.  The  photo- 
graph shows  the  smoothness  of  the  curb  as 


it  went  over  a  hill.  These  forms  were 
bought  through  the  Good  Roads  Supply 
Company,  of  Detroit,  Mich. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities 
of  cement,  sand  and  gravel  used,  the  total 
cost  of  the  forms,  and  the  cost  per  lineal 
foot: 

QUANTITIES   AND   COST 

541     barrels    of    cement $1,287.58 

210    tons    of    sand 273.00 

377   tons   of   gravel.. 527.80 

Unloading  and   hauling  these   materials....  217.95 

Total    cost   of   materials $2,306.33 

Total  labor  cost  of  form  work,  mixing  and 

placing,    and    backfilling 1,825.20 

Grand    total    cost $4,131.53 

Unit  cost  per  lineal  foot:  material,  $0.39;  labor, 
$0.31;  total,  $0.70  per  lineal  foot. 


A  New  Source  of  Income  for  Small 

Water- Works 


By  Howard  A.   Dill 

Superintendent,  Richmond  City  Water-Works,  Richmond,  Ind. 


WATER  companies  have  the  advan- 
tage over  telephone,  gas,  electric 
and  railroad  utilities  in  regard 
to  competition.  For  that  reason,  less  effort 
is  generally  made  by  water  utilities  to  ad- 
vertise their  product  and  secure  additional 
consumers,  or  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  existing  consumers.  Because  w^ater  is 
a  necessity  and  there  is  no  substitute,  is 
no  reason  why  water  utilities  cannot  ob- 
tain additional  revenue  by  a  well-planned 
campaign  of  advertising  and  salesmanship. 
Any  superintendent  can  cite  cases  of  prop- 
erties which  are  supplied  with  well  water, 
instead  of  by  the  water-mains  in  front  of 
such  properties.  Advertising  and  personal 
contact  would  doubtless  convince  many 
persons  of  the  desirability  of  using  city 
water  that  is  protected  by  laboratory  tests. 
that  can  be  had  by  open-ng  a  faucet,  and 
that  is  obtained  from  an  unfailing  source 
of  supply — all  at  a  cost  of  a  few  cents  a 
day.  Baths  and  toilets  would  be  added  in 
many  cases  if  an  effort  were  made  by  the 
util'ty  to  show  customers  the  convenience 
and  sanitary  advantages  of  such  equipment. 
Sprinkling  use  could  be  increased  by  edu« 
eating  the  consumer  to  the  effect  of,  and 
increased  value  from,  a  beautifully  kept 
lawn  or  a  quantity  of  shrubbery  effectively 
placed  about  the  house, 


Water  companies  could  well  afford  to 
make  a  survey  to  locate  properties  using 
well  water,  and  then  sell  the  advantages  of 
city  water  to  the  owners  of  such  properties. 
Gas  and  electric  companies  have  demon- 
strations and  exhibitions  of  their  products, 
and  sell  equipment  using  them. 

The  advisability  and  desirability  of  sell- 
ing material  and  fixtures  by  water  compa- 
nies to  customers  at  or  near  cost  is  a  de- 
batable question.  There  would  be  objec- 
tions, of  course,  on  the  part  of  dealers  and 
plumbers,  but  such  a  method  would  un- 
doubtedly encourage  the  installation  of  such 
fixtures.  The  plumbers,  I  believe,  would 
be  benefited,  as  the  installations  would  be 
made  by  them. 

In  large  cities  where  city  water  only  is 
used,  a  possible  increase  in  revenues  would 
be  by  such  methods. 

In  small  cities,  however,  and  perhaps  in 
some  cases  in  large  cities,  residences  are 
supplied  from  cisterns,  collecting  rain  water 
from  the  roofs.  This  requires  the  addi- 
tional equipment  of  a  hand  pump  or  of  a 
pressure  or  gravity  tank  and  an  electric 
motor  and  pump.  By  this  means,  softer 
water  is  obtained  for  bath,  washstand,  kitch- 
en and  laundry  use.  It  is  from  this  class 
that  additional  revenue  can  be  secured.  Cis- 
terns are  expensive  to  construct  if  of  a 
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size  to  adequately  meet  the  demand.  They 
give  trouble  from  leakage  and  require  fre- 
quent cleaning.  The  electric  motor  gets 
out  of  order  and  depreciates,  and  there  is 
also  the  item  of  pipe  installation. 

The  Zeolite  method  of  softening  water  is 
not  new,  and  is  used  by  laundries,  hotels, 
apartment  houses  and  steam  boilers.  No 
additional  revenue  M'ould  be  derived  from 
such  consumers,  as  city  water  would  be  used 
by  them  with  or  without  a  softener. 

From  residents  using  cistern  water,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  decided  possibility  of  in- 
creased receipts.  A  campaign  could  be 
made  demonstrating  the  advantages  of 
Zeolite  softened  water  over  cistern  water, 
such  as  its  greater  softness,  its  cleanliness, 
and  its  reliability  of  supply. 

In  the  case  of  new  residences,  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  cost  of  a  Zeolite  softener  is 
little,  if  any,  more  than  the  equipment  for 
cistern  water.  The  operating  cost  of  the 
former  is  nominal,  the  salt  used  costing  from 
$5  to  $10  a  year.  There  is  no  depreciation, 
the  time  necessary  in  operating  is  very 
small,  and  the  method  is  simple.  There  are 
several  makes  of  softeners,  resulting  in 
closer  competition  and  reduced  cost. 

A  cistern  and  filter  of  80  barrels  capacity 
and  an  electric  motor  will  cost  about  $250, 
as  compared  with  the  same  amount  for  a 
softener  to  supply  a  family  of  four  with  one 
bath  and  laundry.  For  a  family  of  six,  a 
cistern  of  150  barrels,  motor,  etc.,  would 
cost  about  $350,  a  softener  $335.  For  a 
family  of  eight  or  more,  two  150-barrel 
cisterns,  motor,  etc.,  would  cost  about  $585, 
a  softener  about  $500. 


Value   of   Advertising   in    Richmond 

Richmond,  Ind.,  has  a  population  of  about 
30,000.  The  water  company  is  a  private 
one,  its  supply  being  secured  from  springs 
and  infiltration  galleries,  naturally  filtered 
through  gravel  strata.  The  hardness  of 
the  water  is  20  to  22.  Most  of  the  resi- 
dences occupied  by  the  owners  have  cis- 
terns, the  better  class  of  which  use  electric 
or  water  motors  to  pump  the  rain  water. 
Electric  motors  are  gradually  superseding 
the  water  motor,  thus  reducing  the  con- 
sumption of  city  water.  Within  the  past 
two  years,  probably  twenty  new  houses 
have  installed  Zeolite  softeners,  several  of 
these  through  the  efforts  of  the  water  com- 
pany. 

Advertising  is  being  used,  and  prospec- 
tive customers  are  being  shown  the  com- 
parative advantages  and  costs  of  the  Zeo- 
lite and  the  cistern  equipment.  The  com- 
pany does  not  recommend  a  particular  make 
of  softener,  but  gives  the  prospect  the  names 
of  the  manufacturers  or  agents. 

The  writer  installed  a  softener  in  Decem- 
ber, 1921.  The  water  used  the  first  year 
for  house  use  and  back-washing  the  soft- 
ener amounted  to  37,500  gallons,  and  the 
salt  used  was  600  pounds.  If  a  cistern  had 
been  used,  the  water  company  would  have 
lost  the  revenue  from  the  consumption 
given  above. 

This  is  an  instance  of  one  possible  source 
of  revenue,  which  we  believe  is  capable  of 
development. 


Acknowledgment. — From  a  paper  read  before  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American  Water  Works 
Association. 


Tar  Macadam  Pavements  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


ABOUT  40  per  cent  of  all  the  pave- 
ments in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  are  of 
the  getieral  type  called  "tar  mac- 
adam"— using  about  i^  gallons  per  square 
yard  supplied  in  two  coats,  according  to 
Lewis  M.  Hastings,  City  Engineer,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Boston 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 

For  new  construction  using  new  cracked 
stone  4  to  6  inches  thick,  the  average  cost 
of  this  type  of  paving  is  about  $1.50  per 
square  yard.  Applied  to  an  old  macadam 
street  with  35^  to  4  inches  of  new  stone 
rolled  into  the  old  stone,  the  cost  is  about 
$r  per  square  yard.    Applied  to  residential 


and  light  business  streets  ^nd  given  a 
yearly  cost  of  Tarvia  B  or  similar  bitumi- 
nous compound  and  sand,  this  type  of  pave- 
ment gives  promise  of  long  life. 

Probably  Harvard  Street,  from  Prospect 
Street  to  Massachusetts  Avenue  at  Quincy 
Square,  is  as  good  an  example  of  this  type 
of  pavement  as  there  is  in  Cambridge.  The 
traffic  is  a  mixture  of  business  and  pleasure 
cars,  sometimes  heavy  and  sometimes  at 
night  very  swift.  Most  of  this  pavement 
was  built  in  1908,  or  about  15  years  ago, 
and  has  never  received  anything  but  the 
surface  treatment  described  above,  at  a  cost 
of  about  one  cent  per  square  yard  annually. 
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Motor  Trucks  in  the  Service  of  Fire 
and  Street  Departments 


ENGINE 


12,    A   RECENT    ADDITION   TO    THE    STEIACTTSE,    N.    Y.,    FIRE    DEPARTMENT 


This  Ahrens-Fox  machine,  whicli  is  to  liave  quarters  at  the  new  fire  station,  has  a  capacity  of  1,300 
l^ons  per  minute,  and  also  booster  equipment.  It  runs  to  the  business  and  high-value  districts  on  the 
first  alarm.  Eecent  tests  made  m  Syracuse  show  that  it  is  easily  able  to  handle  a  water-tower  with  stacks 
and  two  turrets  m  operation.  It  carries  four- way  and  two-way  Eastman  deluge  sets  as  part  of  its  regular 
equipment.  The  engine,  equipped  with  pneumatic  tires,  was  driven  overland  from  Cincinnati  to  try  out 
the  new  gear  drive,  which  met  every  test.  We  are  indebted  to  Charles  S.  Coombs,  Fire  Chief,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  for  this  photograph  and  information 


^r^.tr^f^^lll'''^'^^^  ^^^°^  EQUIPPED  WITH  IJ^-TABD  HBII.  BODY  AND  HYDRAULIC 
HOIST,  USED  BY  THE  STREET  DEPARTMENT  OF  DUNKIRK,  N.  Y.,  FOR  GENERAL  UTILITY  WORK 
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NORTHERN    DOUBLE    TANK    COMBINAliuiM    i;iii.iyi±CAii    AND    HOSE    INSTAIIXD    ON    A    REO 
SPEED  WifGON  IN  THE   SERVICE  OF  THE  ARLINGTON.   TEXAS,  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 

This  is  one  of  the  two  outfits  -which  the  city  of  Arlington  bought.    The  second  outfit  has  a  Northern 
rotary  pump  installed  on  it,  and  the  city  is  going  to  put  the  old  hose  body  and  chemical  tank  on  the  second 

chassis 


GRAHAM    BROTHERS    TRUCK    EQUIPPED    WITH    FOAMITE-CHILDS    CHEMICAL    FIRE    APPA- 
RATUS, IN  USE  BY  MOOSIC  HOSE  COMPANY  NO.  1,  MOOSIC,  PA. 

The  borough  of  Moosic  is  about  two  miles  long,  with  a  number  of  long,  hard  hills  and  very  bad  roads. 

The  fire  trucks  have  negotiated  the  hills  and  bad  roads  successfully  many  times  since  purchased.   William 

Campbell  is  President  and  Thomas  F.  Paterson  Fire  Chief  of  Moosic  Hose  Company  No.  1 
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Five  Ways  to  Promote  Safer  Traffic 

Suggested  by  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  New  York 


1.  Safety  Education. — In  the  schools,  and 
also  for  adult  motorists  and  pedestrians,  so 
that  observance  of  rules  of  the  road  becomes 
a  habit. 


2.    Jail  for  Reckless  Drivers. — There  is  no  room  for  the 
careless  few  who  endanger  the  great  majority. 


3.  Adequate  Playgrounds. — Children  have 
a  right  to  play.  Let  certain  streets  be  set  aside 
exclusively  for  play  spaces  if  existing  play- 
grounds are  not  sufficient. 


4.  Better  Traffic  Regulation. — In  general,  traffic  regulation  is 
being  well  handled,  but  there  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  between  local 
laws  which  is  often  confusing.  Speed  traps  are  fortunately  less 
frequent  than  formerly.  They  are  harmful,  as  they  create  an 
atmosphere  of  unfair  tactics.  The  aim  of  traffic  control  is  to  prevent 
the  offense  of  careless  driving,  and  the  best  way  to  do  that  is  to 
have  the  officer  out  on  the  roads  where  all  can  see  him. 


5.  City  Planning. — Most  of  our  city  streets  were  laid  out 
in  the  days  of  the  horse-drawn  vehicle,  and  were  built  in  days 
of  smaller  urban  population.  Congestion  has  reached  a  point 
where  new  boulevards  and  parking  spaces  are  required  in 
many  communities. 
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How  Boy  Scouts  Are  Cooperating  with 
Fire  Departments 


By  James  E.   West 

Chief  Scout  Executive,  Boy  Scouts  of  America 


THE  boy  and  the  fire  engine  have  always 
been  inevitable  accompaniments,  like 
turkey  and  cranberry  sauce.  They 
seem  to  arrive  on  the  scene  simultaneously, 
and  thereafter  the  boy  is  forever  bobbing 
up  at  unexpected  points,  at  the  hazard  of 
his  own  safety  and  of  the  work  of  the  fire 
department. 

Not  so  long  ago,  some  thoughtful  per- 
sons conceived  the  idea  of  harnessing  this 
excess  of  energy  and  directing  it  to  a  use- 
ful purpose,  making  the  boy  an  asset  in- 
stead of  a  menace  in  time  of  danger.  The 
result  is  the  Boy  Scout  Firemen.  The  Fire- 
manship  Units — of  which  every  Boy  Scout 
Council  in  the  United  States  may  have  one 
— are  officially  aids  to  the  fire  departments 
in  many  of  our  large  cities;  their  services 
in  smaller  communities  where  fire-^fighting 
facilities  are  limited  can  hardly  be  esti- 
mated. 

Boy  Scout  Firemen  are  especially  trained 
in  the  principles  of  firemanship  and  safety 
first.  Their  slogan  is 
"Fight  the  fire  fiend"; 
their  chief  is  the  chief  of 
the  city  fire  department; 
their  purpose,  as  outlined 
in  their  constitution,  is 
"to  promote  the  safety  of 
life  and  property  by  the 
prevention  of  fires  and  ac- 
cidents." Many  grizzled 
veterans  of  the  fire  de- 
partments give  courses  in 
firemanship  to,  these  eager 
and  wide-eyed  Boy 
Scouts.  The  lads  pass  an 
examination  at  the  end  of 
the  term,  and  receive  a 
metal  badge,  a  five-pointed 
star,  as  a  reward.  What 
boy  would  not  attend 
school  all  summer,  if  nec- 
essary, for  the  joy  of 
receiving  a  fireman's 
badge  ? 


Their  primary  duty  is  to  stop  the  fire  be- 
fore it  happens:  making  sure  that  Mother 
doesn't  clean  her  gloves  with  gasoline  when 
the  lamp  is  lighted,  and  that  she  does  not 
store  her  oiled  dust  mop  out  of  its  tin  con- 
tainer; seeing  that  Dad  doesn't  throw  his 
matches  near  the  waste-basket,  and  that  he 
doesn't  pile  the  hot  ashes  in  the  wooden  ash- 
box  ;  getting  a  screen  for  the  fireplace,  so 
the  children  won't  fall  in;  and  inspecting 
the  electric  lights.     Safety  begins  at  home. 

Then,  the  community.  Are  the  fire- 
escapes  clear  of  obstacles?  Are  the  hall- 
ways,'in  the  buildings  free  from  rubbish? 
Are  the  fire  extinguishers  well  placed  and 
adequate?  The  slim  khaki-clad  lad  who 
tactfully  calls  the  landlord's  attention  to 
his  shortcomings  is  a  Scout  Fireman.  This 
survey  is  a  regular  part  of  his  training. 
How  many  fires  never  happened  because 
these  boys  saw  the  danger  in  time? 

Many  a  panic  never  occurred  because  a 
Boy     Scout     prevented     it.       A     crowded 


'LEARNING  BY  DOING"   IS  THE  SCOUT  WAY 
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MANY  ACTS  OF  HEROISM  ARE  CREDITED  TO 
SCOUTS  AS  FIREMEN 

In  a  number  of  cities,  Scouts,  after  a  course  of  in- 
struction, are  awarded  a  special  flremanship  badge. 
Among  the  144,268  merit  badges  issued  in  1922, 
9,574  were  for  flremanship,  this  subject  standing 
third  in  popularity  among  the  merit  badge  subjects 


theater;  a  smell  of  smoke;  a  cry  of  fire, 
and  a  crowd  rising  in  alarm.  In  cases  of 
this  kind,  a  few  calm  people  can  prevent 
a  panic,  just  as  a  few  excited  persons  can 
turn  it  into  a  mob.  The  Boy  Scouts  are 
trained  to  meet  an  emergency  such  as  this, 
and  they  have  faithfully  fulfilled  their  duty. 
The  Scout  Fireman  is  not  expected  to 
work  behind  the  fire  lines.  His  task  is  to 
keep  the  crowd  in  order,  give  first  aid  if 
necessary,  perform  police  duty,  and  other- 
wise assist  the  firemen.  But  emergencies 
do  arise.  Here  are  some  of  the  things  every 
Boy  Scout  who  studies  the  Firemanship 
Merit  Badge  pamphlet  knows: 

The  use  of  hose — unrolling,  joining-up,  con- 
necting to  hydrant,  use  of  nozzle,  etc. 

The  use  of  escapes,  ladders  and  chutes,  and 
the  location  of  exits  in  buildings  which  he 
frequents. 

How  to  improvise  ropes  and  net. 

What  to  do  in  case  of  panic;  the  fireman's 
lift  and  drag,  and  how  to  work  in  fumes. 

The  use  of  fire  extinguishers ;  how  to  rescue 
animals ;  how  to  save  property ;  how  to  organize 
a  bucket  brigade,  and  how  to  aid  the  police  in 
keeping  back  crowds. 

The  Fire  Chief  of  Spokane,  Wash,,  said 


last  winter:  "I  wish  to  commend  the  Boy 
Scouts  for  the  valuable  work  they  have  per- 
formed. The  effective  work  done  by  these 
energetic  and  enthusiastic  Scout  Firemen 
has  been  an  important  factor  in  reducing 
the  fire  hazards  and  fire  losses." 

A  Scout  in  Washington,  D.  C,  recently 
saved  an  old  man  who  was  paralyzed  from 
burning  to  death.  A  feeble  cry  called  his 
attention  to  the  house,  and  he  ran  in  and 
up  to  the  second  floor  where  the  old  man 
lived.  The  room  was  full  of  smoke  and 
licking  flames.  An  overturned  oil  stove 
told  the  story.  The  Scout  called  a  brother 
Scout  who  was  near.  The  old  man  was 
too  heavy  for  them  to  lift,  so  they  did 
what  they  could  to  check  the  fire.  Racing 
to  the  kitchen,  they  secured  pans,  which 
they  filled  with  water  from  the  bathroom, 
and,  crawling  on  the  floor  to  avoid  being 
overcome  by  smoke,  they  fought  the  flames. 
Finally,  when  the  fire  was  extinguished,  the 
Scouts  completed  their  good  turn  by  reviv- 
ing the  old  man  and  administering  first  aid. 

One  Scout  showed  presence  of  mind  re- 
cently when  he  saw  flames  pouring  from  a 
neighbor's  kitchen,  where  the  oil  stove  had 
been  overturned.  Near-by  stood  the  gaso- 
line and  kerosene  containers  plainly 
marked.  The  Scout  held  his  breath  and 
dived  in.  A  moment  more  and  he  was  out 
in  the  yard,  and  the  danger  of  an  explosion 
was  over,  but  the  fire  gathered  headway. 
A  crowd  of  people  collected,  but  it  was 
the  Scout  who  had  wit  enough  to  run  for 
a  long  ladder,  organize  a  bucket  brigade 
and  save  the  property. 

Woodbury,  N.  Y.,  Troop  i  had  a  recent 
example  of  the  necessity  for  Scout  pre- 
paredness during  work  or  play.  While 
fourteen  boys  were  returning  from  a  hike, 
they  observed  smoke  coming  out  of  a  chim- 
ney of  a  building  on  a  large  estate.  The 
boys  hastened  to  the  house,  scaled  the  roof 
and  began  to  extinguish  the  blaze,  which 
was  coming  from  a  defective  flue.  The 
Fire  Department  arrived  promptly,  but  the 
Scouts  had  already  put  out  the  fire. 

Scout  outposts  on  guard  near  Cleveland 
one  night  suddenly  saw  flames  leaping  from 
a  reservation  near-by.  When  the  200 
Scouts  from  the  camp  reached  the  scene, 
the  whole  countryside  was  lighted  by  the 
conflagration,  and  the  whole  seventy  acres 
of  woods  was  menaced.  The  boys  tore 
boards   from  the   fence   and  beat   out  the 
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flames.  They  fought  hard  and  succeeded 
in  saving  the  timber. 

Another  important  service  that  Scouts 
render  is  in  fighting  forest  fires.  One 
hundred  meritorious  service  medals  were 
awarded  by  the  State  Department  of  For- 
estry in  Pennsylvania  to  Boy  Scouts  for 
conspicuous  service  in  forest  protection, 
during  the  year  1922.  In  Berks  County 
alone,  three  fire  brigades  have  been  formed. 
Two  boys  are  equipped  with  compressed  air 
extinguishers,  two  with  axes  and  eight 
with  rakes.  Volunteer  fire  watchers  keep  a 
constant  lookout  at  various  points  during 
the  dry  season. 

The  Boy  Scouts  of  Reading  Park  re- 
cently fought  a  particularly  stubborn  for- 
est fire.  In  this  section  there  are  thousands 
of  dead  chestnut  trees  in  the  woods.  If  fire 
gets  under  the  bark  of  these,  it  creeps  to 
the  top  and  burns  for  hours.  With  their 
faces  protected  by  wet  handkerchiefs,  the 
boys  fought  flames  h'gher  than  their  heads, 
and  pushed  through  a  wall  of  smoke.  They 
got  control  of  the  fire  with  their  poles  and 
sandbags.  Afterwards  came  the  important 
clean-up  duty,  stamping  out  the  last  sparks 
and  embers.  Scout  leaders  remained  on 
guard  duty  throughout  the  night. 


The  Chief  Forester  of  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment said  that  the  Butte,  Mont.,  Scouts 
"put  on  the  best  forest  fire  prevention  cam- 
paign in  the  United  States." 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  Boy  Scout 
training  that  will  occur  to  the  thoughtful 
observer.  The  boys  of  to-day  are  the  men 
of  to-morrow.  The  Boy  Scouts  will  come 
into  their  responsibilities  with  a  practical 
knowledge  of  municipal  and  national  af- 
fairs. Every  Scout  trained  now  will  not 
only  be  a  living  advertisement  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  fire  prevention  and  safety  first, 
but  will  feel  it  very  distinctly  his  duty 
to  see  that  the  fire  department  functions 
adequately.  The  man  who,  as  a  boy,  su- 
perintended the  fire-escapes  and  hallways 
of  his  neighborhood  will  not  allow  the  fire 
department  to  be  handicapped  by  politics 
or  insufficient  funds.  He  will  do  more  than 
require  the  latest  and  most  scientific  equip- 
ment; he  will  know  personally  why  it  is 
best  adapted  for  his  particular  community. 

Judge  J.  D.  Fallon  of  San  Francisco  re- 
marked recently,  "The  stability  of  a  gov- 
ernment depends  upon  the  stability  of  the 
character  of  its  citizens,  and  it  is  the  sta- 
bility of  the  character  of  its  future  citizens 
that  the  Scout  organization  is  working  on." 


IN    SCORES   OF  INSTANCES    SCOUTS   HAVE  PROVED   THEMSELVES   TO    BE    OF   VERY   GREAT 
AID  NOT  ONLY  IN  PREVENTING  BUT  ALSO  IN  PXTTTING  OUT  FOREST  FIRES 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  Activities 
in  Public  Affairs 


"ITcIcome"  Signs  That 
Are  Different 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. — Unique  and  ar- 
tistic signs  at  the  entrances  to  this  City  of 
the  Huguenots  are  the  result  of  hearty  co- 
operation which  the  New  Rochelle  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  had  from  a  progres- 
sive municipal  /government  and  from  a 
colony  of  nationally  famous  artists,  illus- 
trators and  cartoonists,  most  of  whom  are 
members  of  the  organization  and  all  of 
whom  are  proud  of  their  city,  its  history, 
its  institutions  and  its  natural  beauty. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  been 
waging  war  on  the  bill-board  blight  and 
has  an  active  committee  to  guard  against 
the  encroachment  of  such  eyesores;  and 
the  municipal  government  has  helped  by  a 
zoning  ordinance  and  a  building  code  that 
prevent  the  erection  of  any  more  bill- 
boards in  zoned  residential  locations. 
Naturally,  therefore,  the  Chamber's  Direc- 
tors sought  the  aid  of  the  artists  in  plan- 
ning what  are  commonly  known  as  "wel- 
come" signs.  They  did  not  want,  moreover, 
any  boastful  or  hackneyed  slogans  to  meet 
the  stranger's  eyes  as  he  entered  the  gates 
of  the  city. 

The  colony  of  artists  entered  into  the 
spirit  of  the  idea,  and  so  did  Mayor  Harry 
Scott,  who  is  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
Chamber's  committee.  The  result  was  that 
after  two  years'  effort,  seven  of  these  ap- 
proach signs  now  grace  as  many  main 
arteries  of  traffic  at  the  territorial  limits 
and  three  more  are  about  to  be  erected. 
The  only  expense  connected  with  the  un- 
dertaking was  that  of  material — ornamental 
reinforced  concrete  posts  standing  14  feet 
above  ground  and  sunk  4  feet  in  the 
ground,  and  all  electrically  lighted,  and 
the  steel  cut  signs  themselves.  These  items 
represent  an  outlay  of  approximately 
$5,000,  which  was  cheerfully  borne  by  the 
city. 

As  shown  in  the  illustration,  Edward 
Penfield's  is  a  silhouette  picturing  a  stage- 
coach with  its  prancing  horses,  and  as  such 


is  symbolical  of  Colonial  days.  It  is  ap- 
propriately placed  on  the  Boston  Post  Road. 
Fred  Dana  Marsh's  contribution  represents 
a  Huguenot  ship  in  full  sail  and  color,  and 
the  sign  tells  the  traveler  that  the  City  of 
the  Huguenots  was  founded  in  1688.  George 
T.  Tobin's  idea  was  something  also  repre- 
sentative of  the  city's  earliest  days;  his  de- 
sign is  a  silhouette  picturing  the  landing 
of  the  Huguenots.  James  R.  Marsh's  offer- 
ing is  a  reproduction  of  the  Gate  of 
LaRochelle,  showing  two  sailing  vessels  off 
the  port  of  LaRochelle,  and  the  color  work 
adds  greatly  to  its  general  effect. 

Remington  Schuyler,  nephew  of  Fred- 
erick Remington,  designed  the  sign  stand- 
ing on  the  Post  Road  where  it  was  crossed 
by  the  old  trail  of  the  Sinoway  Indians. 
His  is  "The  Indians  Returning  from  the 
Deer  Hunt"  and  is  most  lifelike  in  its 
brilliant  coloring.  Qare  Briggs,  the  car- 
toonist who  immortalizes  "Skin-nay"  in 
"When  a  Feller  Needs  a  Friend,"  has  done 
one  of  his  characteristic  sketches.  The 
traveler  learns  that  when  a  "feller"  needs 
a  friend.  New  Rochelle  is  the  place  for  him. 
Ralph  F.  Robertson  symbolizes  New  Ro- 
chelle as  a  high-class  suburban  residential 
community. 

The  contributions  of  Coles  Phillips  and 
Norman  Rockwell  treat  of  the  Revolution- 
ary period  of  New  Rochelle's  history.  As 
the  former's  is  to  be  placed  at  a  spot  trod 
by  General  Howe  with  his  Hessians  on  the 
way  to  White  Plains,  Phillips  shows  the 
British  Lord  leading  his  hired  Hanoverians 
on  the  march.  Rockwell  depicts  another 
event  in  the  story  of  the  Revolution.  These 
two  and  that  of  Lawrence  Loeb,  who  also 
designed  the  ornate  concrete  posts,  are  not 
yet  placed  in  position.  Loeb's  is  modern  in 
treatment,  and  he  pictures  New  Rochelle  as 
an  ideal  suburban  residential  community. 
The  wrought-iron  and  steel  work  for  all 
the  signs  was  done  in  the  shop  of  James  R. 
Marsh. 

RALPH   MORROW, 
Secretary,    New   Rochelle   Chamber   of   Commerce. 
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From  the  Graphic  Section  of  the  New   York   Tribune  for  June   10,   1923 


LEFT 
Top — Silhouette  of  the  landing 
of     the     Huguenots     in     New 
Rochelle    in    1688,    hy    George 
T.    Tobin 

Middle — One  of  the  famous  old 
Huguenot  sailing  ships,  by  Fred 
Dana   Marsh 

Bottom — Group  of  the  early 
redskins  returning  from  the 
hunt,  by  Bemington  Schuyler 


CENTER 
Top — The  artists  who  designed 
the  sign-posts  which  mark  the 
ten  main  highways  leading  into 
their  home  town,  New  Rochelle 

Middle — At  work  on  the  sign- 
posts, in  the  foundry  of  James 
R.  Marsh,  New  York  City 

Bottom — Two  old-time  ships 
and  a  quaint  French  church,  by 
James  B.  Marsh 


RIGHT 
Top — "The    Place    to    Come — 
New  Rochelle — When  a  Feller 
Needs    a    Friend,"     by    Clare 
Briggs 

Middle — A  design  expressing 
the  appeal  of  "The  Home 
Town,"  by  Ralph  F.  Robertson. 

Bottom — An  old  stage-coach, 
by  Edward  Penfleld 
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GARDNER  CHILDREN  IN  LINE  TO  SEE  THE  FILM   "WHY  ARE  WE  CARELESS?' 


Safety  Film  Shown  to  3,000 
School  Children 

Gardner,  Mass. — The  Gardner  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  working  in  conjunction 
with  the  local  branch  of  the  Safe  Roads 
Federation,  secured  from  the  Massachusetts 
Safety  Council  the  educational  film,  "Why 
Are  We  Careless?",  made  arrangements  to 
have  it  exhibited  at  one  of  the  local 
theaters,  and  invited  the  school  children. 
So  great  was  the  response  at  the  first  show- 
ing, when  over  1,200  children  witnessed  the 
picture,  that  the  committee  found  it  neces- 
sary to  retain  the  theater  for  three  instead 
of  two  performances. 

During  the  showing  of  this  film,  over 
3,000  children  were  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  being  more  careful,  and  the 
message  delivered  by  Lewis  E.  MacBrayne, 
of  Boston,  who  spoke  to  the  youngsters  for 
about  ten  minutes  in  advance  of  the  picture, 
drove  home  in  a  very  effective  manner  the 
elementary  principles  of  safety. 

The  Chamber  had  tickets  printed  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  children  of  the  various 
schools,  and  also  supplied  banners  bearing 
suitable  wording.  These  banners  were  car- 
ried by  the  children  while  parading  from 
the  various  schools  to  the  theater. 

The  expense  of  the  three  performances 
was  negligible,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
if  the  saving  of  one  life  or  the  prevention 
of  a  single  accident  results. 

F.   L.   BODY, 
Manager,    Gardner    Chamber   of    Commerce. 


Memorial  Elms 

Hamilton,  Ont. — From  the  city  limits 
of  Hamilton  easterly  to  a  point  on  the 
Niagara  Falls  Provincial  Highvv^ay,  one 
thousand  American  elms  were  planted  this 
spring  as  a  Memorial  Row  to  the  soldier 
heroes  of  Hamilton  and  vicinity. 

The  plans  for  this  memorial  were  orig- 
inally formulated  by  the  Beautification 
Committee  of  the  Hamilton  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  with  the  endorsement  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chamber.  The 
necessary  funds  were  raised  by  popular  sub- 
scription, and  each  subscriber  was  asked  to 
suggest  the  name  of  a  soldier  to  he  in- 
scribed on  a  tablet  at  each  end  of  the 
avenue.  The  cooperation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Highways  was  secured,  the 
planting  being  supervised  by  Highway  For- 
ester H.  J.  Moore, 

The  planting  of  the  first  trees  in  the 
memorial  row  was  made  the  occasion  of  an 
appropriate  ceremony. 

F.  p.  healey, 

Managing   Secretary,  Hamilton  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 


Other  items  of  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Activities  in  Public  Affairs  appear 
under  the  heading  of  "Photographic 
Histories  of  Public  Improvements,"  on 
pages  111  to  115  of  this  issue. 
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Zoning  Notes 

Prepared  by  Frank  B.  Williams 

Author  of  "The  Law  of  City  Planning  and  Zoning" 
From  data  collected  by  the  Zoning  Committee  of  New  York,  233  Broadway,  New  York, 

and  from  other  sources 


Recent  Enabling  Acts  and  Ordinances 

MONTH  by  month,  recent  zoning  enabling 
acts  and  zoning  ordinances  will  be  noted 
in  these  columns,  together  with  any 
earlier  acts  and  ordinances  heretofore  omitted. 
The  additions  to  our  lists  this  month,  with  date 
of  adoption  of  the  act  or  ordinance,  are  the 
following : 

Colorado,  enabling  act,  April   13,  1923 
Illinois,    amendment    of    enabling    act,    author- 
izing Boards  of  Appeal,  July  i,   1923 
Decatur,  111.,  ordinance,  April,   1923 
Park  Ridge,  111.,  ordinance,   Sept.   12,   1922 
Topeka,  Kans.,  ordinance  passed  July  10,  1920 
North  Adams,  Mass.,  ordinance,  Sept.  16,  1922 
Winthrop,   Mass.,  ordinance,  August,    1922 
Long  Branch,   N.  J.,  ordinance,   May  17,   1921 
Millburn,  N.  J.,  ordinance,  June  18,  1923 
Tenafly,  N.  J.,  ordinance.  May  26,  1922 
New  York,  amendment  of  enabling  act  for  vil- 
lages,   substituting    for    former    law    pro- 
visions   similar    to   those   of    standard   en- 
abling act 
Rye,  N.  Y.,  ordinance,  Feb.  7,  1923 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  ordinance,  Feb.,  1923 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  ordinance,  Jan.  29,  1923 
An  act  enabling  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg  to 
pass    zoning    ordinances    has    passed    the 
Florida    Legislature.      The    law    goes    into 
effect  when  ratified  by  the  electors  of  the 
city.     The    referendum    has    not    yet    been 
held. 
An   act   authorizing  the   county  of    Nassau  to 
pass    zoning    regulations    was    enacted    by 
the  last  New  York  Legislature.     It  will  be 
referred   to  the  voters   of  the  county  for 
approval  in  1925. 

Recent  Zoning  Decisions 

Netv  Jersey. — Edward  F.  Merrey,  City  Coun- 
sel of  Paterson,  in  a  recent  case,  has  success- 
fully maintained  the  validity  of  the  zoning 
ordinance  of  that  city.  An  attorney  attacking 
the  constitutionality  of  the  ordinance  applied 
for  a  rule  to  show  cause  why  mandamus  should 
not  issue  for  a  permit  to  alter  a  dwelling  in  a 
residential    district    into    a    store.      The    judge 


stayed  the  writ  until  application  was  made  to 
the  Zoning  Board  of  the  city,  and  the  Board  of 
Public  Works,  if  necessary.  No  written  ac- 
tion was  filed,  and  no  order  entered,  the  attor- 
ney being  allowed  to  come  in  on  next  motion 
day  and  inform  the  justice  whether  he  received 
relief  from  the  Board  of  Appeals.  Thus  the 
validity  of  the  procedure  established  by  the 
zoning  law  and  the  ordinance  was  upheld. 


Wisconsin. — On  April  17,  1923,  Judge  Oscar 
M.  Fritz  of  the  Circuit  Court  ordered  dismissed 
the  suit  of  Charles  Carter  against  the  Building 
Inspector  of  Milwaukee,  for  a  writ  of  manda- 
mus requiring  the  inspector  to  issue  a  building 
permit  for  an  addition  to  a  dairy  plant  situated 
in  a  residential  district.  The  Milwaukee  ordi- 
nance does  not  permit  an  expansion  of  this 
sort  'of  a  non-conforming  use.  There  was  no 
written  decision,  the  Court  simply  issuing  an 
order. 


The  papers  of  Edward  M.  Bassett  on  "The 
Present  Attitude  of  Courts  towards  Zoning" 
and  of  Dr.  Robert  Whitten  on  "Regional  Zon- 
ing," presented  at  the  last  session  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  City  Planning,  held  in 
Baltimore,  have  been  separately  printed  and 
may  be  obtained  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Con- 
ference, at   130  East  22nd   Street,   New  York. 


The  recent  Connecticut  law  entitled  "An 
Act  Concerning  Zoning  in  Certain  Cities  and 
Towns"  was  mentioned  in  our  last  issue.  The 
communities  authorized  to  proceed  under  the 
law  are  the  cities  of  Bridgeport,  Norwalk, 
Waterbury  and  Stamford,  the  town  of  Stam- 
ford without  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Stam- 
ford, and  the  towns  of  Fairchild,  Greenwich, 
Enfield  and  West  Hartford.  In  ways  too 
numerous  to  mention,  the  act  differs  radically 
from  all  zoning  laws  heretofore  enacted  in  this 
country.  It  purports  to  authorize  zoning  by 
height  and  area,  there  being  no  provision  with 
regard  to  use  zoning. 


Realtors  and  Zoning 

The  greatest  mistake  to  avoid  in  zoning  is  attempting  to  proceed  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  organized  real  estate  interests  of  the  community. 

Another  serious  mistake  is  for  the  organized  real  estate  interests  to  confuse  the 
personal  interests  of  one  or  two  individual  realtors  with  the  broad  issue  of  what  is 
for  the  best  interests  of  their  community.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  thus  far  this  has  not 
often  happened;  that,  as  a  rule,_  in  those  cities  that  have  been  zoned,  zoning  has  had 
the  active  support  of  the  organized  realtors,  who  have  looked  at  the  question  in  big, 
broad,  man-fashion  and  acted  solely  with  regard  to  conserving  the  community's 
interests. 

— Lawrence  Veiller,  before  the  1923  Convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 
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PLAN  OF  PORTLAND'S  WEST  SIDE 


Portland    Water-Front    Development 

A  Plan,  Recently  Adopted,  Which,  Besides  Beautifying  the  Water-Front,  Will 

Help  Traffic,  Eliminate  Fire  Hazards  and 

Improve  Sanitary  Conditions 

By  O.   Laurgaard 

City  Engineer,  Portland,   Ore. 


PORTLAND,  Oregon,  occupies  a  unique 
position  among  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States,  in  that  the  Willamette 
River,  a  large  navigable  stream,  so  divides 
the  heart  of  the  city  that  very  much  the 
larger  part  of  the  area,  containing  about 
75  per  cent  of  the  population,  is  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  and  25  per  cent  of  the 
population,  with  the  chief  retail  and  busi- 
ness district,  is  on  the  west  side.     While 


the  westbound  traffic  is  more  evenly  dis- 
tributed during  the  entire  day,  it  appears 
that  the  great  congestion  in  traffic  takes 
place  during  the  afternoon  rush  hours  be- 
tween 4:30  and  6:30,  when  about  25  per 
cent  of  the  day^s  traffic  crosses  the  river 
on  five  river  bridges  in  an  eastbound  direc- 
tion. 

The  principal  retail  and  business  district 
has  been  recedinsr  from  the  river  front  in 
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WATER-FRONT  DEVELOPMENT   PROJECT 


a  westerly  direction  for  many  years,  so 
that  the  depreciation  of  the  property  be- 
tween the  river  and  Fourth  Street  has  been 
the  subject  of  some  concern.  The  trans- 
Willamette  River  traffic,  in  traversing  this 
district  near  the  river,  is  interrupted  by  the 
presence  of  railroad  tracks  for  freight  pur- 
poses on  the  east  side,  and  for  interurban 
passenger  traffic  on  the  west  side.  Further- 
more, the  interurban  tracks  and  public  mar- 
kets obstruct  some  of  the  streets  affording 
east  and  west  approaches  to  the  bridges. 

To  remedy  these  traffic  conditions  by 
effecting  grade  separation  of  the  railroad 
traffic  from  the  fast-moving  traffic  over 
the  bridges  and  their  approaches,  a  water- 
front development  project  has  been  pro- 
posed by  the  City  Engineer.  In  addition, 
this  project  will  eliminate  a  serious  fire 
hazard  from  the  water-front  area  by  the 
tearing  down  of  all  the  old  wooden  docks 


and  structures  between  Front  Street  and 
the  river;  improve  health  conditions  by  the 
construction  of  an  interceptor  sewer  in 
Front  Street  as  an  outlet  for  a  combination 
sanitary  and  storm  sewer  which  traverses 
the  down-town  district;  and  provide  a 
much  more  convenient  and  beautiful  water- 
front for  the  down-town  district. 

Briefly,  the  project -includes  the  acquisi- 
ton  of  the  property  between  the  four  cen- 
trally located  down-town  bridges  from  Jef- 
ferson Street  on  the  south  to  Glisan  Street 
on  the  north,  a  distance  of  abf)ut  one  mile ; 
the  construction  of  a  concrete  sea-wall 
along  the  harbor  line  to  an  elevation  of  32 
feet  above  low  water,  and  filling  behind  the 
wall  to  the  same  elevation;  the  widening 
of  Front  Street  from  60  feet  to  100  feet; 
the  removal  of  the  interurban  tracks  from 
Front,  First,  Second,  Fourth,  Tenth,  Jef- 
ferson and  Salmon  Streets  to  that  area  be- 


A  MODEL   PREPARED 

BY  STUDENTS  OF  THE  BENSON  POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL, 
OF    PORTLAND,    SHOWING    THE    WATER-FRONT    DEVELOPMENT    PROJECT 
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tween  Front  Street  and  the  sea-wall;  the 
construction  of  an  interceptor  sewer  for 
the  down-town  district;  and  the  construc- 
tion of  a  public  market  building  and  con- 
solidated interurban  terminals.  By  elevat- 
ing the  bridge  approaches  over  Front  Street 
as  a  wide  traffic  artery,  the  interurban 
trains  will  all  pass  under  the  bridge  ap- 
proaches without  interference  with  the 
trans-Willamette  River  auto  traffic.  By 
constructing  the  bridges  high  and  wide,  the 
river  boats  can  pass  under  without  the 
opening  of  the  bridge  draws,  and  the 
vehicular  traffic  can  be  expedited  by 
handling  slow-moving  traffic  in  separate 
lines  on  bridges  and  approaches. 

The  dedication  of  a  25-foot  strip  for  a 
public  levee,  or  esplanade,  for  recreation 
purposes,  for  the  entire  length  of  the  sea- 
wall will  provide  adjacent  to  the  down- 
town business  district  a  pleasing  walk  on 
the  river  front  which  can  be  reached  by 
steps  from  the  bridges,  and  under  the 
bridges  from  Front  Street. 

In  connection  with  this  project  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  bridge  approach  streets 
will  be  widened  so  as  to  expedite  the  traffic. 
The  location  of  the  consolidated  interurban 
terminals  of  the  Oregon  Electric,  Southern 
Pacific,  and  Portland  Railway,  Light  and 
Power  Company  in  that  area,  together  with 
the  public  markets,  would  stimulate  to  a 
large  extent  pedestrian  traffic  in  that  dis- 
trict. This,  together  with  the  other  ad- 
vantages, such  as  terminals  and  boat  land- 
ings  for  the  passenger  steamers,  and  day 


parking  for  automobiles. in  the  large  build- 
ings to  be  constructed,  would  tend  to 
rehabilitate  to  a  great  extent  this  area,  and 
make  it  available  for  high-class  business 
purposes.  In  addition,  the  construction  of 
the  sea-wall  and  interceptor  sewer  would 
eliminate  the  flooding  of  basements  in  the 
lower  down-town  district  during  the  annual 
flood  which  takes  place  in  the  Willamette 
River  due  to  the  back-water  in  the  Colum- 
bia River.  This  alone  would  justify  the 
expenditure  of  several  million  dollars,  by 
doing  away  with  the  removal  of  goods  from 
the  basements  during  the  freshet  period. 

The  total  cost  of  the  project,  as  estimated 
by  the  City  Engineer,  is  as  follows: 

Estimated    value    of    ground    area    required 

for  project    $4,237,738 

Concrete   sea-wall   and   fill 1,685,090 

Track   and   rail    construction 285,000 

Consolidated    termiml     building 926,900 

Public     market     building 2,357,575 

Repavement    and     improvement     of     Front 

Street 172,550 

Retaining    wall    along    east    line    of    Front 

Street     18,700 

Interceptor  sewer  in  Front  Street 302,687 

Incidentals    and    extras 446,820 

Bridge  approaches  and  elevated  roadways.  .  729,529 

Total   estimated   cost   of  project $11,162,919 

The  project  has  been  fully  investigated 
and  endorsed  by  the  City  Planning  Com- 
mission of  the  city  of  Portland,  as  well  as 
by  a  water-front  committee  composed  of 
the  substantial  business  men  of  the  city,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Mayor,  and  by  many  other 
civic  organizations.  After  several  hearings 
the  City  Council  passed  an  ordinance  ap- 
proving the  project  in  general  and  adopt- 
ing the  plan  as  official. 
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Cemeteries  and  the  City  Plan 

By  Myron  H.   West 

American  Park  Builders,  Chicago,  111. 


THE  relation  between  the  city  of  the 
dead  and  the  city  of  the  living  has 
become  an  important  problem  in  pres- 
ent-day city  planning.  The  improper  loca- 
tion of  cemeteries  has  in  many  instances 
interfered  with  this  best  and  most  logical 
growth  of  cities. 

While  it  is  true  that  in  some  instances 
cemeteries  have  been  moved  when  found  to 
obstruct  the  city's  progress,  as  a  general 
thing  a  cemetery  once  established  is  about 
the  most  permanent  example  of  man's 
handiwork.  Besides  being  protected  against 
the  law  of  eminent  domain,  on  account  of 
the  sentiment  attached  to  them  these  places 
of  the  dead  are  practically  immune  from 
disturbance.  Therefore,  from  a  city  plan- 
ning standpoint,  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance that,  before  permitting  the  establish- 
ment of  new  cemeteries  within  or  near 
growing  cities,  careful  judgment  should  be 
exercised  by  the  city  plan  commission,  in 
fixing  upon  suitable  locations  and  in  decid- 
ing upon  the  manner  in  which  the  tracts 
shall  be  arranged. 

Looking  at  the  problem  thus  broadly,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  proper  location  of  a 
cemetery  depends  not  only  upon  topography, 
soil,  drainage,  accessibility  and  natural 
beauty,  but  more  particularly  upon  the 
direction  and  character  of  growth  of  the 
city,  the  tendencies  of  industries  and  busi- 
ness extension,  prevailing  winds,  water- 
supply,  and  the  development  and  character 
of  the  residential  district. 

In  the  city  of  LaSalle,  111.,  a  cemetery 
was  placed  to  the  leeward  of  a  tract  of  land 
adjoining  tlje  city  which  early  gave  indica- 
tion of  its  adaptability  for  industry.  Cement 
plants  were  later  built  there,  and  on  account 
of  the  gases  and  smoke,  the  trees  in  the 
cemetery  died,  the  grass  turned  brown,  and 
a  blanket  of  soot  settled  over  the  tomb- 
stones. The  need  has  become  apparent  of 
removing  the  bodies  to  a  new  and  more 
satisfactory  resting-place.  The  present 
location  probably  would  never  have  been 
considered  had  it  been  studied  in  conjunc- 
tion with  a  comprehensive  city  plan. 


A  portion  of  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago,  was 
once  a  cemetery,  but  the  site  was  so  ob- 
viously needed  for  recreational  purposes 
that  the  bodies  were  removed  to  other  loca- 
tions. This  is  one  of  the  few  instances  on 
record  in  the  country  of  a  burial  ground's 
making  way  for  a  public  park.  Notwith- 
standing this  experience,  two  other  cerhe- 
teries  were  later  established  but  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  north  in  the  path  of  the  best 
residential  growth,  one  of  them  at  least  be- 
ing so  located  as  to  seriously  obstruct  the 
street  system  of  the  city. 

Obstruction  of  Traffic  Routes 

Perhaps  the  chief  menace  of  cemeteries 
to  a  city  lies  in  this  obstruction  of  main 
traffic  routes.  Examples  of  this  may  be 
seen  in  New  Orleans  and  especially  in  the 
cemetery  group  located  in  the  west  section 
of  Chicago.  Because  of  this  obstruction, 
there  are  great  areas  through  which  no 
traffic  streets  are  carried,  and  the  mobile 
business  of  the  city  is  made  to  detour  in 
constantly  increasing  volume.  This  incon- 
venience and  loss  of  time  reduced  to  dollars 
and  cents  over  a  period  of  a  generation  be- 
comes staggering.  It  is  therefore  desirable 
that  cemeteries  be  so  placed  that  they  will 
lie  between  main  trunk  thoroughfares  lead- 
ing to  the  city,  and  if  these  thoroughfares 
have  not  been  established  on  the  ground, 
they  should  be  established  by  the  city  plan 
before  the  cemetery  site  is  decided  upon. 

As  a  general  thing,  cemetery  areas  should 
be  oblong  rather  than  square  in  shape,  and 
should  be  placed  with  their  long  axis  lead- 
ing toward  the  center  of  the  city  or  in  the 
direction  of  main  traffic  flow. 

Cemeteries  should  never  be  placed  on  land 
which  may  later  be  needed  for  business  or 
industrial  purposes,  nor  should  they  be  so 
placed  as  to  interfere  with  watersheds  of 
lakes  or  streams,  the  water  of  which  may 
later  be  needed  for  domestic  purposes. 
While  it  is  an  open  question  whether  the 
seepage  from  cemeteries  under  ordinary 
conditions  is  dangerous  to  human  life,  the 
prevailing  sentiment  against  such  a  possible 
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"We  found  our  "Caterpillar" 
powerful  and  dependable,  and 
nave  been  able  to  break  roads 
throutrh  snow  faster  and  better 
than  bv  any  other  method."— 
E.  M.  HUNT.  Commissioner  of 
Public  Works/ Portland,  Maine. 


"Over  36  inches  of  snow^  fell  here 
during  January  and  with  "Cater- 
pillar" Tractors,  believe  we  have 
better  streets  than  any  city  our 
size  in  United  States  where  as 
much  or  less  snow  fell."— TYi* 
Gloversville,  N.  Y.,  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


HOLT 

PEORIA,       ILL. 
STOCKTON,  CALIF 


Is  Your  To^vn  Ready? 

Hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  throughout 
the  North  suffered  last  winter  from  snow- 
blockaded  streets— traffic,  fire-fighting 
equipment  and  ambulances  stalled,  business 
losses  mounting  daily,  trolley  cars  and  inter- 
urban  bus  lines  all  snowbound,  communi- 
cation with  outlying  sections  and  nearby 
towns  completely  cut  off.  But  the  "Cater- 
pillar"*-equipped  city,  town,  or  public 
utility  was  prepared. 
The  * 'Caterpillar"  hasproved  its  supremacy 
in  removing  snow  and  ice  from  the  streets 
and  roads.  With  new  types  of  snow-plows, 
our  latest  2-Ton,  5-Ton,  and  10-Ton  models 
meet  any  emergency.  Is  your  town  ready 
for  next  winter?  Prepare  now!  Use  the 
''Caterpillar"  for  scarifying,  grading,  main- 
tenance, park  work,  hauling,  and  other  jobs 
with  real  cost  savings,  and  keep  your  streets 
and  roads  open  next  winter  by  the  "Cater- 
pillar" method. 

Let  us  give  you  interesting  figures  on  snow 
removal  and  arrange  exhibition  of  our  mo- 
tion pictures. 


'There  is  but  one  "Caterpillar"— Holt  builds  it 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Jnc. 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Eastern  Division:  50  Church  St.,  New  York 

Branches  and  service  stations  all  over  the  world 
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pollution  of  water  used  for  city  purposes 
makes  this  an  important  point  of  considera- 
tion. 

Care  should  be  exercised  in  the  city  plan 
that  new  cemeteries  do  not  interfere  with 
railroad  requirements,  future  belt  lines, 
classification  and  distribution  yards,  freight 
terminals,  etc.,  nor  with  the  logical  loca- 
tion of  interurban  lines  or  extensions  to 
surface  electric  routes.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  ample  locations  for  cemeteries  may  be 
found  around  all  cities  without  needlessly 
interfering  with  these  elements  which  in- 
sure the  city's  ability  to  operate  and  pro- 
duce. 

As  a  general  thing,  the  location  of  new 
cemeteries  should  be  in  the  path  of  the  resi- 
dential zone,  but  should  be  as  far  as  possible 
from  existing  housing.  With  the  use  of 
motor  cars  for  funerals,  it  has  become 
possible  to  locate  cemeteries  five  miles  or 
more  away  from  the  built-up  district.  This 
insures  cheaper  land  and  a  better  oppor- 
tunity to  select  desirable  sites.  With  the 
advent  of  hard  roads  and  with  interurban 
lines  frequently  convenient,  the  cemetery 
can  thus  be  placed  at  considerable  distance 
from  the  city  and  made  to  interfere  with 
it  but  little  for  many  years.  Eventually, 
however,  the  onward  march  of  the  city  will 
carry  the  homes  up  to  the  tract  and  beyond 
it,  so  that  in  any  event  the  cemetery  becomes 
a  city-planning  problem. 

Even  if  main  thoroughfares  are  taken 
care  of,  a  large  tract  of  land  arranged  in 
a  long  and  relatively  narrow  strip  will  be 
found  to  interfere  with  local  traffic.  This 
may  necessitate  the  obtaining  of  easements 
through  the  property,  so  that  at  a  later  date 
these  may  be  opened  as  streets  or  passage- 
ways through  the  grounds.  Unless  such 
provisions  are  made  at  the  outset,  they  can 
never  be  expected  to  be  brought  about  after 
the  ground  has  been  sold  in  lots  and  inter- 
ments made.  , 

To  Minimize  Effect  on  Property  Values 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  a  cemetery  has  a  deprecia- 


tory effect  upon  the  values  of  near-by  prop- 
erty. If  the  cemetery  is  located  in  accor- 
dance with  the  general  city  plan,  such  con- 
ditions may  be  foreseen  and  land  abutting 
cemeteries  will  be  bought  with  this  in  view. 
It  is  possible  to  ameliorate  these  conditions 
considerably  by  proper  planning. 

In  Beloit,  Wis.,  a  strip  of  ample  width 
was  set  aside  along  the  frontage  of  the  city 
cemetery  and  parked.  Back  of  this  .parking 
a  screening  of  shrubbery  and  trees  was 
placed  to  shut  off  views  of  the  interior  from 
the  houses  located  across  the  stVeet.  In  the 
general  city  plan  for  Decatur,  111.,  this 
scheme  has  been  recommended  to  apply  to 
all  future  cemeteries  installed.  Even  the 
control  of  interior  views  when  seen  from 
the  outside  of  the  cemetery  would  perhaps 
be  reasonable,  and  where  the  general 
topography  of  the  district  is  such  as  to 
afford  views  of  this  character,  care  should 
be  exercised  in  the  design  of  the  cemetery 
to  make  them  desirable,  by  means  of  plant- 
ing, lawn  or  waterscape. 

Another  control  which  the  municipality 
may  well  exercise  is  in  limiting  area  for 
burial  purposes.  New  cemeteries  are  fre- 
quently installed  when  there  is  little  use  for 
them.  Unless  a  need  is  really  apparent,  the 
building  of  a  new  cemetery  is  apt  to  have 
the  following  effects :  an  unnecessary  handi- 
cap to  existing  cemeteries;  the  unnecessary 
nuisance  of  a  stock-  or  lot-selling  campaigij 
in  the  community;  and  the  withdrawing 
from  productivity  and  taxing  benefits  of  a 
large  area  of  land. 

If  it  is  found  that  undue  charges  are 
made  for  lots  or  that  improper  care  of 
grounds  in  old  cemeteries  is  given,  it  would 
perhaps  be  better,  from  a  city  standpoint, 
to  seek  legislative  control  of  such  matters 
than  to  permit  new  burial  spaces  until  they 
are  absolutely  needed.  It  is  expected  that 
cemeteries  organized  and  built  on  modern 
lines  will  pay  substantial  returns  on  the  in- 
vestment, whether  publicly  or  privately 
owned,  and  there  should  be  nothing  in  the 
fitting  of  the  cemetery  into  the  city  plan 
which  would  militate  against  this. 


A  cemetery,  properly  laid  out  and  managed,  can  become  an  asset  to  a  community.  It 
should  be  permissible,  after  two  or  three  generations  following  the  final  burial,  to  remove 
the  gravestones  and  monuments,  making  the  whole  cemetery  into  a  quiet  park — landscaping 
it  comprehensively  with  well-kept  drives  and  lawns,  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  It  would 
then  be  a  veritable  beauty-spot  for  the  adjoining  territory,  and  its  presence  regretted  by  no 
one  in  the  neighborhood. 

— Frank  E.  Wethereix. 
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1.  A  Barber-Greene  in  Boston  hand- 
liny  snow  that  is  nwsily  ice. 

2.  Side  view  of  a  Barber-Greene  Snow 
Loader. 

3.  In  Albany  a  Barber-Greene  Snow 
Loader  made  a  record  by  loading 
43  trucks  an  hour — greatly  rediic- 
inq  haulage  time  and  costs  as  well 
as  shoveling  expense, 

4.  A  Barber- Greene  Snow  Loader 
be'nij  movedunder  its  own  poicer, 
for  shipment  to  an  Eastern  City. 

5.  A  Barber-Greene  Bucket  Loader, 
loading  stone  on  a  road-building 
job.  The  Snow  Loader  can  be  con- 
verted into  a  Bucket  Loader  with 
an  interchangeable  boom. 


The  fight  against  snow  should  begin  in  August 


ACCORDING  to  the  State  Street 
Association,  a  single  snow-storm  in 
Chicago  cost  the  down  town  stores 
$20,000,000. 

This  figure  was  arrived  at  by  taking 
the  average  profit  made  during  the 
week  for  a  number  of  years.  The  fig- 
ures for  the  week  of  the  big  snow-storm 
were  $20,000,000  below  the  average. 
There  were  no  increases  in  the  weekly 
averages  after  the  storm.  The  snow 
caused  a  loss  which  was  never  made  up. 
In  smaller  cities  the  situation  was 
similar. 

The  same  amount  of  fire  loss  caused 
by  inadequate  fire -fighting  methods 
would  bring  out  indignant  and  effective 
protests;  but  snow  losses  are  still  con- 
sidered unavoidable  by  many. 
Numerous  cities,  however,  have  found 
that  fighting  snow  is  very  much  like 


fighting  fire — it  should  begin  with  the 
snowfall  and  not  wait  until  the  storm 
is  over. 

Second,  it  should  have  proper  equip- 
ment. It  should  not  depend  on  the 
shovel  any  more  than  fire -fighting 
should  depend  on  the  bucket  line. 

In  order  to  devise  effective  and  eco- 
nomical methods  before  the  battle,  and 
to  provide  for  the  proper  equipment 
before  it  is  needed  instead  of  waiting 
until  the  damage  is  done,  aggressive 
municipalities,  street  railways  and 
chambers  of  commerce  begin  their 
planning  and  educational  work  in 
August. 

A  Barber-Greene  snow-fighting  engi- 
neer is  always  available  to  present  the 
methods  and  plans  of  those  who  have 
made  most  progress  in  the  fight  against 
snow.    Send  for  additional  data. 


BARBER-GREENE  COUP MTi— Representatives  in  33  Cities— S\S  W.  Park  Avenue,  Aurora,  Illinoic 


Portable  Belt  Conveyors  "HIF  Self  Feedin^ucket  Loaders 
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Salaries  of  Mayors 


IN  reply  to  a  request  from  The  Ameri- 
can City,  rriore  than  a  thousand  mayors 
have  recently  furnished  information  as 
to  the  amount  of  their  annual  salaries. 
For  purposes  of  ready  comparison,  the 
municipalities  represented  have  been 
grouped  according  to  population  (1920 
Census).  Those  of  5,000  or  larger  are 
listed  in  the  following  tables;  and  the  data 
from  the  smaller  municipalities  will  appear 
in  a  subsequent  issue. 

In  municipalities  having  a  city  manager, 
the  salary  of  the  mayor  is  ordinarily 
smaller,  of  course,  than  in  a  city  of  corre- 
sponding size  in  which  the  mayor  has  the 
major  responsibility  for  the  management 
of  the  city's  affairs.  City  manager  munici- 
palities are,  therefore,  indicated  by  an  as-^ 
terisk  in  the  lists  which  follow. 

If  no  salary  whatever  is  paid  to  the 
mayor,  a  dash  appears  in  place  of  figures 
in  the  salary  column. 


5,000  TO  9,9 

Annual 
City  Salary 

'Ames,    Iowa $600 

Baker,    Ore 2,000 

Beatrice,  Nebr...  1,800 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis,  600 
Belief ontaine,    O..   1,000 

Bellevue,  Ky 500 

Bellevue,    Pa 300 

Benton,    111 600 

Blackwell,  Okla.  .  600 
Bogalusa,    La 1,000 

'Bristol,    Va 300 

*Bryan,   Tex. .....         60 

Calais,    Me.. .....       200 

Carbondale,  111...  300 
Centralia,  Wash..  1,200 
Cherokee,  Iowa. . .  300 
Chillicothe,    Mo...       300 

Cloquet,    Minn 100 

Collingswood,  N.J.  1,000 
Collinsville,  111...  600 
Columbus,  Nebr. .  500 
Conshohocken,  Pa.  400 
Coraopolis,    Pa...       450 

Corry,    Pa ."-jOO 

Covington,    Va...    1,600 

Cudahy,    Wis 125 

Cushing,    Okla 2,400 

*Daytona,    Fla.«'. .    — '■ — 

DeKalb,     111 600 

East  Palestine,  O.  600 
Elberton,   Ga 300 

•Elizabeth  City,  N. 

^  C 300 

Endicott,  N.  Y...    1,200 

Ennis,   Tex 360 

Fayetteville,  Ark.  2,100 
Fayetteville,  N.  C.  1,800 
Fort  Collins,  Colo.      700 

I'ostoria,    0 900 

Freeport,    N.    Y.  .    

Gainesville,  Tex..  400 
Great    Barrington, 

Mass 

Greensburg,  Ind..  720 
Greenville,  N.  C.  1,200 
Haddonfield,  N.  J.      750 


Population 

Annual 
City  Salary 

*  Hampton,    Va....    

Harrisonburg,   Va.  600 

Haverstraw,  N.  Y.  ' 

Helena,    Ark 1,200 

Hoopeston,    111. . . .    

Johnston  City,  111.  200 

Kenora,    Ontario. .    

Kent,    0 250 

Kenton,   O. 1,200 

Keyser,    W.    Va..  500 

Kinston,    N.    C...  1,000 

Kirksville,    Mo...  750 

Lafayette,     La. . . .    

Lawton,    Okla....    

Lehighton,   Pa....  300 

Lewiston,    Ida....  300 

Lewistown,    Mont.  1,200 

Lewistown,  Pa 300 

Livingston,   Mont.  300 
Luzerne    Borough, 

Pa 360 

Macomb,     111 400 

Maplewood,    Mo..  400 

Marcus  Hook,  Pa.  500 

Metropolis,     111...  600 

Mor.tpelier,   Vt...     

Moultrie,     Ga....  600 

Mt.  Oliver,  Pa. . .  400 

Miles  City,  Mont.  600 

Nampa,    Ida 600 

Napa,   Calif 

New   Iberia,    La. .  1,300 

Newton,    Kans 1,000 

Norwalk,   0 1,000 

Oskaloosa,    la.  . .  .  1,500 

Owatonna,   Minn. .    

Palmerton,   Pa 300 

Paragould,    Ark..  .  600 

*Pawhuska.   Okla..  1 

Poplar  Bluflf,  Mo.  600 

Portland,    Ind 720 

Princeton,    N.    J..  500 

Rankin,    Pa 600 

Redlands,     Calif..  600 

Rhinelander,  Wis.  800 

Roselle  Park,  N.J.    


St.    Marys,    Pa.  . . 

Salamanca,   N.  Y. 

Salem,  N.  J 

*Sanford,     Fla.  . . . 

Schuylkill  Haven, 
Pa 

Shenandoah,     la.  . 

.Sheridan,    Wyo.  .  . 

.South  River,  N.  T. 

Spring  Valley,  ill. 

Stattsville,  N.  C. 
"Sturgis,  Mich.  .  .  . 
•Suffolk,    Va 

Talladega,  Ala.  .  . 
"Terrell,    Tex 


250 

300 
500 


200 

225 

2,400 

480 
700 
100 

600 
130 


10,000   to   24 

Annual 

City  Salary 

Alliance,    O $2,200 

Annapolis,  Md...  400 
.Ann  Arbor,  Mich.       500 

Appleton,   Wis 1,200 

Asbury  Park,  N.J.  2,500 

Ashland,    Wis 900 

Athens,    Ga 1,800 

Augusta,     Me....       500 

*Bakersfield,  Calif.  600 
Bartlesville,  Okla.  2,000 
Billings,    Mont...   1,500 

Bucyrus,    0 1,600 

Canton,     111 600 

Cape       Girardeau, 

Mo 1,500 

Casper,    Wyo 1,000 

Chambersburg,  Pa.  120 
Cheyenne,    Wyo..   2,400 

Chiton,    la 1,000 

Cleburne,  Tex 1,800 

Columbia,  Mo....  500 
Columbia,  Pa....  100 
Connellsville,  Pa.  600 
Corning,  N.  Y...  .  200 
Corpus         Christi, 

Tex 1,800 

Cortland,   N.   Y. .  .       600 
Cr  a  wf  ordsville, 
Ind 1,000 

*E1   Dorado,  Kans.         50 

Eureka,    Calif 420 

Farrell,    Pa 

Findlay,     0 1,20-0 

Frankfort,    Ind...    1,500 

Gadsden,  Ala 16 

Gait,    Ontario 700 

Gardner,  Mass...  1,600 
Geneva,  N.  Y. . . .    

*GIendaIe,    Calif...       480 

*Goldsboro,  N.  C.  1,500 
Great  Falls,  Monjr.  1,800 
Greeley,  Colo....  225 
Greenville,  Tex..  3,600 
Hannibal,  Mo....  1,100 
Harrison,  N.  J...  1,000 
Hastings,    Nebr. . .       500 

Helena,    Mont 3,000 

Henderson,  Ky. ..  2,200 
Hutchinson,  Kans.       800 

25,000   TO   99,8 
Annual 
City  Salary 

Asheville,   N.   C. $4,000 

Aurora,    111 3,500 

*Bay   City,    Mich..       750 

•Beaumont,    Tex...       300 

Bellingham,  Wash.  1,200 

Bethlehem,    Pa.  . .   2,500 

Butte,     Mont 4,000 

Cedar  Rapids,  la.   3,000 

Clifton,    N.    J 600 

Columbia,  S.  C.  .  2,500 
Covington,  Ky...  3,600 
Cranston,    R.    I..   3,500 

Danville,    111 

Davenport,   la 2,500 


*Thomasville,  N.  C.      200 
*T  h  r  e  e       Rivers, 

Mich 100 

Trenton,    Mo. 300 

Uhrichsville,     O.  .    1,500 

Van   Wert,   O 1,260 

Victoria,    Tex 1,200 

Washington,   N.C.       600 

Webster   City,   la.     

Westfield,    N.    J.  .  1 

Weston,    W.    Va..       500 

Willmar,   Minn...     

Wilmington,    O. .  .       500 

*  Winchester,    Va..    

York,    Nebr 100 

999  Population 

Annual 

City  Salary 

Jackson,    Tenn...   2,500 

Kankakee,    111 1,800 

Keene.   N.   H 500 

Key  West,   Fla. . .    1,404 

Lancaster,    0 1,500 

Lincoln,    111 500 

Little  Falls,  N.  Y.    

Marshall,  Tex 1,800 

Mason    City,    la..   2,500 

Meadville,   Pa 600 

Middletown,  N.  Y.  2,000 
Murphrysboro,  111.  600 
Naugatuck,  Conn.  200 
N  o  r  t  hampton. 

Mass 1,200 

Oneida,  N.  Y 300 

Ottumwa,    la 2,100 

Pekin,    111 1,200 

Piqua,    0 1,200 

Port    Arthur,    On- 
tario       1,600 

Portsmouth,  N.  H.      600 

Plymouth,    Pa 1,500 

Pottstown,   Pa 600 

Reno,  Nev 900 

Rutland,    Vt 500 

St.  Cloud,  Minn. .  1,500 
*San  Angelo,  Tex.  600 
*S  a  n  t  a    Barbara, 

Calif 150 

Santa  Cruz,  Calif.  1,200 
Saratoga     Springs, 

N.   Y 600 

Shamokin,   Pa 1,500 

Shawnee,    Okla...   1,800 

•Staunton,    Va. . . .       300 

Stratford,    Ontario  1,000 

Tiffin,  0 1,200 

Trinidad,  Colo...  2,400 
Tuscaloosa,  Ala..  1,500 
Uniontown,   Pa. . .   1,200 

Urbana,    111 1,000 

Vallejo,    Calif 2,400 

Vincennes,  Ind...  1,600 
Waycross,  Ga....  1,000 
West  Chester,  Pa.  600 
Winona,  Minn...  500 
Yakima,    Wash...   2,500 

Population 

Annual 
City  Salary 

Decatur,   111 3,500 

Everett,  Wash...  2,000 
Green  Bay,  Wis..  4,000 
Hammond,  Ind...  4,000 
Haverhill,  Mass..  2,500 
Hoboken,    N.   J. . .    5,000 

•Jackson,    Mich....       750 

Kingston,   N.    Y.  .    

Kokomo,    Ind 2,000 

Lakewood,    0 6,000 

Lawrence,    Mass..   3,500 

'Lima,  O 600 

Lincoln.   Nebr 2,500 

Little  Rock,  Ark.  5,000 
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Prepare  Now 
For  Next 
Winter's 
Snows 


One  of  the  City  of  Cleveland's  fleet  of 
Baker  Auto  Truck  Snow  Plows.  Mr. 
J.  M.  Morris,  Deputy  Commissioner,  De- 
partment of  Public  Service  for  the  City 
of  Cleveland,  writes: 

"I  am  glad  to  stale  that  the  Baker  Plows 
recently  purchased  from  you  performed 
very  creditably  during  the  several  recent 
snow  storms  here  and  no  loss  of  time  was 
occasioned  by  the  plows  being  damaged 
by  elevations  in  the  streets. 

The  Trip  Blade  enabled  us  to  secure  a 
continuous  operation  of  our  plows  without 
which  we  would  have  been  seriously 
hampered." 


Auto  Truck 
/  snow  plowx 


Patent    Safety    Trip- 
ping Blades   an  Ex- 
clusive Baker  Feature. 

Blades  trip  back  when  meeting  ob- 
struction and  prevent  injury  to 
plow  or  truck.  Insist  on  this  pro- 
tection. 

We  also  make  Snow  Plows 
for  Leading  Makes  of  Tractors 


Prepare  by  installing  the  right  kind  of 
snow  moving  equipment — ^the  kind  that 
has  stood  the  test  for  years.  You  can 
buy  Snow  Insurance  cheaply.  The  many 
exclusive  features  of  Baker  Auto  Truck 
Snow  Plows  insure  you  the  right  kind  of 
protection  against  snow  storms.  They  fit 
on  all  standard  motor  trucks  without  drill- 
ing holes. 

They  are  built  to  "stand  die  gaff."  Adjustable 
shoes  —  sa  f  e  t  y  tripping  blades  —  scientifically 
curved  moldboard  —  positive  lifting  device  —  are 
outstanding  features  that  make  the  Baker  Auto 
Truck  Snow   Plow   supreme. 

Leading  State  Highway  Departments,  large  cities, 
counties,  public  institutions  and  large  industrial 
plants  use  Baker  Snow  Plows.  You'll  find  them 
in  every  stale  in  the  Snow  Belt.  Write  for  Com- 
plete Catalog,  Now. 


THE  BAKER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

503    STANFORD    AVENUE,    SPRINGFIELD,    ILL. 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  The  American   City. 
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London,  Ontario. .  2,000 

Lorain,   0 3,000 

•Lynchburg,     Va..  TSO' 

Madison,  Wis 2,000 

Maiden,   Mass 2,000 

Mansfield,    0 3,000 

Marion,   0 2,400 

Medford,    Mass. . .  3,000 

Meriden,    Conn...  2,500 

Montclair,   N.   J. .  2,700 

Nashua,    N.   H...  2,000 
New     Britain, 

Conn 2,500 

*Newburgh,    N.   Y.  750 
New        Rochelle, 

N.  Y 5,000 

Norwalk,     Conn..  1,000 

Ogden,   Utah 4,200 

Parry  Sound,   Ont.  ■ 

"Pasadena,     Calif..  600 

Pawtucket,   R.    I..  2,000 


Perth  Aniboy,N.J. 
Petersburg,  Va. .  . 
Plainfield,  N.  J... 
Port   Huron,  Mich. 

Portland,    Me 

Portsmouth,  O.  .  . 
.St.  John,  N.  B. .  . 
Sheboygan,  Wis. . 
Springfield,     Mo. . 

'Tampa,   Fla 

Taunton,     Mass. .  . 

Topeka,  Kans 

Waltham,    Mass.  . 

Waterloo,    la 

West    New    York, 

N.  J 

Wichita    Falls, 

Tex 

Windsor,  Ontario. 
Woonsocket,   R.   I. 


1,800 

600 

300 

2,000 

4,000 

1,300 

3,000 

720 

2,400 

1,800 

2,400 

3,000 

5,000 

3,600 

1,000 

3,600 
3,000 
1,800 


Population  of  100,000  and  Over 


Annual 
City  Salary 

*  Akron,    Ohio 3,600 

Albany,  N,  Y....  6,500 
Bridgeport,    Conn.  6,000 

Buffalo,   N.   Y 8,000 

Camden,  N,  J 5,000 

Cincinnati,    O....  10,000 

•Dayton,    0 1,800 

Denver,    Colo 6,0,00 

Detroit,     Mich 8,000 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.   3,600 

Houston,    Tex 7,500 

Kansas  City,  Kan.  4,500 
Memphis,    Tenn..   6,000 


City 


Annual 
Salary 


Milwaukee,  Wis..  6,800 
Minneapolis,Minn.  6,000 
Nashville,  Tenn..  6,000 
New      Bedford, 

Mass 7, .'■'00 

New  Haven,  Conn.  7,500 
Oakland,  Calif.  . .  4,200 
Paterson,  N.  J...  4,200 
Providence,  R.  I.  6,500 
Rochester,    N.    Y.   7,500 

Scranton,    Pa 5,000 

Springfield,  Mass.  6,000 
Toledo,  Ohio 7,500 


Salaries    of    School   Teachers,    Principals    and 

Superintendents 

THE  Research  Division  of  the  National      more  rapidly  than  did  the  Nation's  ability  to 
Education   Association   publishes    (in      ^^^^   them.     The  percentage   of   the    Nation's 
its   Bulletin    No.   2)    tables   showing,      !"^°!?^  dtvoitd  to  the  schools  at  the  close  of 
■      ,    r  u        .  .        xi         ,*"      tke  decade  was  practically  the  same  as  at  the 

in  summarized  form  by  states,  th  sala-  beginning.  There  was,  therefore,  no  real  in- 
ries  paid  by  the  public  schools  in  964  cities.  crease  in  the  school  costs  in  the  sense  that  they 
From  these  tables  the  following  compila-  constituted  a  greater  relative  burden  on  the 
tion  of  median  salaries  in  the  various  popu-  ^,f^T'  ^."if  ^  fictitious  increa|e,  most  if  not 
,  ^.  ,        ,  .,    ,  all  01  which  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  gen- 

lation  groups  has  been  compiled:  erally    recognized    economic    phenomenon— the 

•MEDIAN  SALARIES  FOU  THE  SCHOOL   YEAR    1922-23   PAID    IN       depreciation  in  value  of  the 
CITIES    WITH    A    POPULATION    OF  dollar.         Ihe      amount      of 

money    at    the    disposal    of 
2,500      6,000    10,000    30,000  the  schools  in  1920  had  less 

5,000     io,o°oo   soMo  ioo!mo  i?o7mo      PU'-chasing    power,    that    is 

less     power     to     command 

Number  of  cities  reporting 325  261  216  102  60  tangible    gOods    and    human 

Kindergarten    teachers    $1,193  $1,264  $1,318  $1,462  $1,791  Services  in  the  Open  market, 

Elementary    teachers     1,105  1,200  1,277  1,467  1,876  than     the     amount    available 

Junior    high-school    teachers 1,271  1,370  1,439  1,665  2,136  in    1913. 

Senior    high-school    teachers 1,469  1,567  1,670  1,917  2,487            "Thp     rncf     nf     o^iir<3f <'r.n 

School   nurses    1,388  1,425  1.510  1,395  1,423                me      COSt      Ot      eaucation 

Supervising    elementary    principals  1,850  1,900  2,008  2,344  3,126  represents    DUt   a   small    irac- 

Junior    high-school    principals..'...  1,594  1,917  2,350  3,050  3,485  tion    of    all    public    expcildi- 

Senior     high-school     principals.  . .  .  2,062  2,502  3,051  3,806  4,400  tures.       In     192O    but    twelve 

Superintendents   of    schools 3,082  3,557  4,110  5,861  7,750               .            .        c                    j   11 

cents    out    of    every    dollar 

•Median    Salaries:      The   best-paid   fifty   per  cent  of  a  group  of  teachers  expended      for     public     pur- 

receive  salaries   equal  to  or  exceeding  the  "median"  salary,  and  the  poorest-  poses    went    for   the    maintc- 

paid  fifty  per  cent  of  a  group  of  teachers    receive    salaries    that    are    equal  nance      of     elementary      and 

to  or  less  than  the  median  salary.     A  median    salary    for  practical   purposes  U\g-U    erhnnl<5 

is  practically  the  same  as  an   "average"  salary.  nign    bcnoois.  ^ 

These  facts  give  little 
An  important  section  of  the  Bulletin  is  support  to  the  contention  that  the  wealth  of 
t devoted  to'  tables  and  statements  in  reply  t^«  United  States  is  inadequate  to  meet  its 
L«  ii,  «  *•«  "n  iu  TvT  i.-  A  £r  J  4.  school  costs.  A  moderate  degree  of  faith  in 
to  the  question     Can  the  Nation  Afford  to      ^^^  ^^^^^^y  ^^  ^^e  public  school  as  an  instru- 

fEducate   Its    Children?       From   the    facts  ment  of  social  progress  would  fully  justify  the 

and   figures   presented,  the  indications  are  school  expenditures  of  1920. 

^summarized   by   the    Research   Division   as  "I*  may  be  desirable,  as  the  Carnegie  Report 

follows  •  suggests,  to  close  the  doors  of   the  school   to 

the  masses   at   an  earlier  age.     Perhaps   there 

"The   cost    of    the   schools   during   the    war  should    be    a    narrowing    of    the    curriculum 

decade  was  less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  Na-  offered  the  limited  number  allowed  to  remain 

tion's    income   and   constituted   a    levy   of    but  in  school  beyond  six  or  eight  years.    These  are 

four-tenths   of   one   per   cent   on   the    Nation's  questions  which  school  people  and  the  Ameri- 

total   wealth.     During  this   period   school   ex-  can  public  must  face  and  answer.     A  disregard 

penditures  showed  no  general  tendency  to  grow  of  the  facts  does  not  aid  in  the  decision. 


THE    AMERICAN    CITY 


When  the  storms  of  winter  come  and  your  roads  or  streets 
are  filled  with  snow,  it  will  be  a  big  satisfaction  to  be  able 
to  say:    "We're  ready  to  open  our  highways." 

Unless  you  have  a  sufficient  number  of  Champion  Snow 
Plows  to  quickly  free  the  roads  or  streets  of  snow,  you  will 
be  handicapped  in  your  efforts  to  keep  travel  moving. 

Towns,  Cities,  Counties,  and  States  are  coming  to  realize 
that  the  cost  of  a  considerable  number  of  Plows  is  insigni- 
ficant alongside  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  tying  up  of 
traffic  after  heavy  snow  storms. 

The  use  of  Champion  Snow  Plows  is  conceded  to  be  the 
only  practical  method  of  removing  snow  from  city  streets 
and  country  roads. 


It    will   pay   you   to   get   acquainted   with    the  Champion 
Plow.    Complete  llluHtrnteil  rntnlotrue  free  for  the  asking:. 


BOSTON -MASS- 
NEW  YORK  NY- 
CHICAGO  •  ILL- 
PITTSBUR6H-WV 
PHILADELPHIA-PA- 


<" 


GOOD    ROADS 
MACHINERY   C9 

KENNETT    SCiuARE,   PA. 


^ 


ATLANTA  •  GA- 
PORTLAND-ORE- 
SAN  FRANCISCO 

oAND 
LOS  AN6ELES-CAL- 
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"That  the  schools  need  reorganizing  few  will 
deny.  The  confession  in  1920  of  five  million 
illiterates,  three  million  of  whom  were  native- 
born,  that  they  had  had  no  schooling  whatever, 
is  but  one  of  the  many  facts  that  unmistakably 
point  in  that  direction. 

"A  realization  of  such  facts,  however,  does 
not   logically    lead  to   the   conclusion    that   the 


United  States  is  unable  to  support  its  present 
school  system,  or  a  better  one  if  it  wishes.  To 
accept  such  a  belief  is  to  disregard  the  facts 
and  to  show  a  greater  desire  to  protect  fab- 
ulous incomes  than  to  guarantee  to  every 
American  child  that  most  precious  of  gifts— 
'an  unfettered  start  and  a  fair  chance  in  the 
race  of  life.'  " 


Distinctive    Methods    of    Marking    Pavements    at    Approaches    to 

Railroad  Grade  Crossings 


AS  an  additional  safeguard  for  the  travel- 
ing public.  Commissioner  Frederick 
Stuart  Greene  of  the  New  York  State 
Commission  of  Highways  has  directed  the  use 
of  a  distinctive  method  of  marking  the  pave- 
ment at  all  approaches  to  railroad  crossings  on 
the  state  highways. 

Approaching  the  tracks  from  either  direction 
of  the  highway,  the  automobilist  will  first  be 
confronted  by  two  white  parallel  stripes 
painted  i  foot  wide,  and  placed  5  feet  apart. 
These  stripes  will  stretch  clear  across  the  pave- 
ment and  will  be  placed  230  feet  from  the  near- 
est track.  The  second  guard  against  careless- 
ness will  be  a  third  warning  stripe,  also  12 
inches  wide,  painted  125  feet  from  the  nearest 
track. 

If,  after  reaching  this  third  stripe,  the  driver 
fails  to  "stop,  look  and  listen,"  he  will  be 
given  one  more  chance  to  save  himself.  The 
final  warning  signal  will  be  2  feet  wide  and 
will  be  painted  with  white  and  black  diagonal 
bars,  similar  to  the  markings  on  railroad  guard 
gates.  It  will  be  located  25  feet  from  the 
nearest  track,  which,  if  the  driver  is  not  run- 
ning beyond  the  legal  rate  of  speed,  will  still 
give  him  opportunity  to  stop  before  reaching 
the  track. 

It  is  hoped  by  the  Commission  that  this  new 
warning  device  will  serve  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  grade-crossing  accidents  during  the  long 


XVxfe  3/r/oes  z^'^/oe  o/? 
£1/.  s/xx/no  /D  ieoon/Bc/ 
<ix3^ono//if  across  /lonmen/ 


tL  M'/M/eSrri^ 


METHOD    OF   MARKING  HIGHWAYS   AT   BAIL- 

BOAD  GRADE  CROSSINGS,  RECOMMENDED  BY 

THE     NEW    YORK     STATE     COMMISSION     OF 

HIGHWAYS 

period  that  must  elapse  before  all  grade  cross- 
ings can  be  eliminated  in  New  York  State. 


Most  Crashes  Occur  on  Safest  Highways — Foolhardy  Driving  Chief 

Cause  of  Road  Accidents 


RECKL'ESS  driving  and  speeding,  not  road 
conditions,  are  the  cause  of  nine-tenths 
of  the  accidents  on  the  public  highways, 
according  to  the  Bulletin  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Highway  Department.  Since  the  larg- 
est number  of  accidents  happen  on  the  best 
stretches  of  road,  it  is  evident  that  dangerous 
highway  conditions  are  seldom  responsible  for 
them.  Reports  of  all  accidents  on  the  high- 
ways are  received  by  the  Minnesota  State 
Highway  Department,  and  special  investiga- 
tions are  made  of  the  more  serious  ones. 
Safety  is  a  first  consideration  at  all  times  in 
the  construction  of  Minnesota  highways,  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  separation  of  railroad 
grade   crossings,   the   rounding  of   curves   and 


the  clearing  of  view  obstructions,  the  building 
of  guard-rails  and  the  posting  of  warning 
signs  and  other  safety  devices — a  very  progres- 
sive policy. 

As  long  as  speeding  and  reckless  driving  are 
permitted  by  local  officials  designated  by  law 
to  police  the  highways,  accidents  will  multiply 
with  increasing  traffic.  Sandy  spots  and  loose 
gravel  are  not  dangerous  when  an  automobile 
is  traveling  at  a  reasonable  speed.  No  road 
can  be  safe  for  the  driver  who  is  blinded  by 
glaring  headlights,  or  has  fallen  asleep  at  the 
wheel.  Racing  puts  danger  in  the  otherwise 
safe  roads.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that 
the  biggest  safety  factor  is  sane,  careful  driv- 
ing. 
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**  Eternal  Maintenance  is 

the  Price  of  Good  Roads " 

TODAY  Road  Engineers  and  well  informed  lay- 
men realize  that  eternal  maintenance  is  the  price 
of  good  roads.  For  experience  has  conclusively  dem- 
onstrated that  every  type  of  modern  road  or  highway 
requires  regular,  systematic  upkeep  if  it  is  to  with- 
stand the  grinding  wear  of  modern  traffic. 

And  every  type  of  improved  road  can  be  satisfac- 
torily and  economically  maintained  with  Tarvia. 
Hundreds  of  cities,  towns,  and  rural  communities 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  employ 
Tarvia  maintenance  on  all  their  streets  and  highways. 

Not  only  is  Tarvia  preeminent  as  a  road-building 
material,  but  it  is  made  in  special  grades  that  are 
unequalled  for  reconstructing,  repairing  and  main- 
taining all  types  of  improved  roads.  Tarvia  keeps 
every  type  of  good  roads  good,  at  minimum  cost  and 
with  minimum  interruption  to  traffic. 

Send  for  "Road  Maintenance  with  Tarvia" 

If  you  are  Interested  in  economical  maintenance  for  the 
roads  of  your  community — send  for  "Road  Maintenance 
with  Tarvia."  Address  "Tarvia  Service  Department"  at 
our  nearest  branch. 


Surface-treating  with  Tarvia  and  pea- 
gravel  covering   over  brick    pavement 


For  Road  Construction 
Repair  and  Maintenance 


The  /^^^  Company 

Ntw  York  Chicaio  Philadelphia  Boftoa 

St.  Louia  Clevefand  Ciacinnati  Pituburgb 

Dftroit  Kanaai  City      BirminKham  Dallaa 

Minneapolis  Salt  Lake  City  Bethlehem  Lebanon 

Youngstown  Milwaukee        Toledo  Columbut 

BalliinoTe  Syracuse  New  Orleans  Rochester 


Patching  macadam  street  with  Tarvia 


THE  BARRETT  COMPANY.  Lim.icd. 

Montreal         Toronto        Winnipeg 

Vancouvei      St.  John.  N.  8.      HalUai.  N.  S 
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A  Forecast  of  the  Future  Population 
of  the  New  York  Region 

By  Shelby  M.   Harrison 

Director,  Social  Survey,  Plan  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs 


I 


HOW  many  people  will  the  New  York 
Region  have  fifty  or  sixty  or  a  hun- 
dred years  hence?  Not  how  many 
should  there  be,  but  how  many  will  there 
be,  if  past  trends  continue  and  nothing  is 
done  to  control  future  growth  and  distribu- 
tion of  populations? 

These  are  questions  which  have  to  do 
with  the  probable  future  demands  of  the 
people  of  this  region  for  land  and  building 
space;  and  hence  questions  intimately  re- 
lated to  city  and  regional  planning  in  and 
around  New  York.  Realizing  this  relation- 
ship, the  Committee  on  Plan  of  New  York 
and  Its  Environs  decided  some  months  ago 
that  the  question  should  be  looked  into. 
The  Committee  realized  also  that  the  prob- 
lem is  one  which  will  need  to  be  grappled 
with  in  one  form  or  another  through  many 
phases  of  its  planning.  Its  later  studies 
into  industrial,  economic,  housing,  and 
other  tendencies  will  undoubtedly  cast  fur- 
ther light  upon  population  trends  for  par- 
ticular sections.  But  in  the  meantime  it 
seemed  desirable,  and  indeed  the  logical 
beginning  point,  to  see 
what  could  be  ascer- 
tained for  the  region  as 
a  whole. 

In  addition  to  esti- 
mates made  by  its  own 
staff,  the  Committee 
asked  Professors  Ray- 
mond Pearl  and  Lowell 
J.  Reed,  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins Uniy^rsity,  who 
had  recently  developed 
a  new  method  of  fore- 
casting population  move- 
ments, to  study  the  situ- 
ation in  New  York  and 
indicate  what  in  their 
judgment  might  be  ex- 
pected in  the  future. 

The  figures  by  Pro- 
fessors Pearl  and  Reed 
have    just    recently    be- 


come available  and  have  been  printed  in 
detail  in  a  report  issued  by  the  New  York 
Committee.*  They  have  been  arrived  at 
through  the  use  of  a  mathematical  formula 
developed  to  take  account  of  five  major 
facts : 

"First,  the  area  upon  which  the  population 
grows  is  finite — the  area  has  a  definite  size  or 
upper  limit.  Second,  since  population  lives 
upon  limited  areas  there  must  be  a  definite 
upper  limit  to  the  number  of  persons  who  can 
live  on  that  area ;  that  is,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
populations  on  particular  areas  can  increase 
without  limit.  Third,  there  is  also  a  lower  limit 
to  population,  which  is  zero — population  obvi- 
"ously  cannot  go  below  that.  Fourth,  each 
epoch  marking  an  advance  in  human  culture 
and  economy  has  made  it  possible  for  a  given 
area  to  support  more  people.  And  fifth,  the 
rate  of  growth  during  each  epoch,  in  so  far  as 
it  has  been  observed,  varies,  being  slow  at  first, 
then  increasing  in  rate  to  a  maximum,  and  then 
decreasing  until  almost  a  stationary  aggregate 
of   population   is  maintained." 

The  total  area  which  has  been  chosen  for 

•  "Predicted  Growth  of  Population  of  New  York 
and  Its  Environs,"  by  Raymond  Pearl  and  Lowell  J. 
Reed.  Plan  of  New  York  and  Its  Environs,  130 
East  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 
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The  total  area  Included  for  regional  planning  by  the  Committee  on 
Plan  of  Mew  York  and  Its  Environs  embraces  over  5,500  square  miles 
and  iB  part   of  three  sUtes — New  York,   New  Jersey,   and  Connecticut 
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DEEP  WELL  PUMPS 


Downie  Deep  Well  Pumps 
are  offered  for  Heavy,  Con- 
tinuous Service  in  Deep  Ar- 
tesian Wells.    They  are'  built 

in  Double  and  Single 
Stroke  Models  and  may 
be  Steam  Driven,  Belted, 
Direct  Geared  to  Motor, 
or  equipped  for  any 
other  standard  form  of 
drive. 

Smaller   Pumps   for 
lighter  service. 

Catalog  No.  6  on  request. 

Downie  Centrifugals,  single  and  multi- 
stage, Catalog  801. 
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regional  planning  in  New  York  embraces 
over  5,500  square  miles  and  extends  into 
New  York  State,  New  Jersey,  and  Con- 
necticut. This  was  divided  by  the  Com- 
mittee into  three  areas.  Area  I,  on  the  in- 
side, as  will  be  seen  on  the  accompanying 
map,  consists  of  New  York  City  and  the 
more  densely  populated  parts  of  New  Jer- 
sey (Hudson  County  and  Newark)  adja- 
cent to  the  city;  Area  III,  on  the  outside, 
includes  the  belt  of  rural  and  semi-rural 
counties  forming  the  outer  boundary  of  the 
New  York  commuting  district ;  and  Area  II 
is  the  territory  in  between  the  two — less 
densely  populated  than  the  central  portions, 
but  more  built  up  than  the  rural  sections. 
Separate  predictions  were  made  for  all 
three  of  these  areas,  for  the  region  as  a 
whole,  and  for  New  York  City  alone.  These 
totals,  for  the  years  1920  to  2000,  as  found 
by  Professors  Pearl  and  Reed,  are  pre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  table.  Pre- 
dictions were  also  made  as  to  certain  ele- 
ments of  the  population 
of  New  York  City,  among 
them  the  foreign-born 
people,  and  negroes. 

In  presenting  these  cal- 
culations, Frederick  P. 
Keppel,  Secretary  of  the 
New  York  Committee, 
concludes  with  this  perti- 
nent observation: 


POPULATION  CXIBVES  FOE  TOTAL  AND  COM- 
PONENT AKEAS  OF  THE  NEW  YOEK  REGION 


"The  fact  that  the  predictions  by  Profes- 
sors Pearl  and  Reed,  as  well  as  several 
others  which  have  been  made,  point  to  such 
great  future  population  aggregates  for  this 
region,  constitutes  in  itself  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  for  careful  and  com- 
prehensive planning." 


PREDICTED  GROWTH  OF  POPULATION  OF  NEW  YORK  CITY  AND 
ITS    ENVIRONS,    1920   TO   YEAR   2000 


New  York 

Year 

Total  Area 

Area  I 

Area  11 

Area  III 

City 

1920.. 

9.122,000 

6,803,000 

1,408,000 

944,000 

5,731,000 

1930.. 

11,458,000 

8,441,000 

1,990,000 

1,146,000 

7,032,000 

1940.. 

14,066,000 

10,166,000 

2,754,000 

1,380,000 

8,372,000 

1950.. 

16,841,000 

11,878,000 

3,700,000 

1,643,000 

9,672,000 

I960.. 

19,647,000 

13,479,000 

4,735,000 

1,924,000 

10,861,000 

1970.. 

22.342,000 

14,895,000 

5,927,000 

2,221,000 

11,892,000 

1980.. 

24,806,000 

16,086,000 

7,025,000 

2,514,000 

12,745,000 

1990.. 

26.958,000 

17,047,000 

7,993,000 

2,794,000 

13,424,000 

8000.. 

28,765,000 

17,797,000' 

8,783,000 

3,051,000 

13,948,000 

A  Municipal  Gas  Plant  Helps  to  Exterminate  Mosquitoes 


THAT  creosol,  or  crude  creosote,  is  an  ef- 
fective exterminator  of  the  wriggler  from 
which  is  bred  the  mosquito,  has  been  dem- 
onstrated in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.  The  city  is 
now  using  this  substance,  a  by-product  of  its 
municipal  gas  plant,  altogether  in  the  conduct 
of  its  mosquito  control  campaign.  The  gas 
plant  makes,^  about  30,000  gallons  of  creosol 
annually,  most  of  it  being  used  for  fuel  be- 
neath the  plant's  boilers. 

Health  Director  W.  E.  A.  Wyman  has  tested 
the  crude  creosote  in  spraying  ponds  and 
ditches  where  water  has  stood  because  of  poor 
drainage  and  reports  that  it  means  instant'  death 
to  the  wrigglers.  Not  only  that,  he  states,  but 
its  tar  odor  lasts,  and  flies  and  insects  are 
driven  away  for  a  considerable  period  of  time 
after  its  use. 

Since  the  month  of  February,  when  this  plan 
was  inaugurated,  the  mosquito  has  been  almost 
eradicated  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  subsequently  there  has  been  not 
the  slightest  indication  of  dengue  f?Yer,  caused 


by  the  mosquito  bite.  In  May,  when  inspectors 
found  too  many  breeding  places,  arrests  were 
made,  persons  in  most  cases  being  fined  $10 
for  harboring  mosquitoes  or  wrigglers,  if 
proved  guilty.  Lately,  however,  inspectors  re- 
port that  breeding  places  have  almost  disap- 
peared. 

Editorial  Note.^ — The  foregoing  item  was  sub- 
mitted by  The  American  City  to  Dean  Jacob  G. 
Lipman,  Director  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  a  well-known  authority  on 
mosquito    extermination,    who    writes: 

"Coal  tar  products,  including  the  residues  from 
municipal  gas  plants  described  in  y_our  letter,  could, 
no  doubt,  be  used  as  larvacides.  In  the  experiments 
carried  on  at  the  New  Jersey  Station  with  phenol, 
lysol  and  similar  products,  the  larvacidal  effect  was 
readily  obtained.  Unfbrtunately,  the  cost  of  the  ma- 
terials makes  them  less  satisfactory  to  use  than  crude 
oil,  which  at  present  se'ems  to  be  by  far  the  cheapest 
larvacide  in  mosquito  extermination.  However,  under 
the  conditions  described  by  Dr.  Wyman,  the  crude 
creosote  can  evidently  be  had  at  a  very  low  cost  and 
its  use  would  be  entirely  justifiable.  If  similar  ma- 
terial may  be  had  at  oth'^'r  places  at  practically  no 
cost,  it  should  be  acceptaMe  for  the  purpose  suggested." 
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^J^ewport 

RUST-RESISTING 

Culverts 


A  LONG  LIFE  AND  A 
USEFUL  ONE- 

To  stand  up  under  the  attacks  of  acid 
soils  and  other  corrosive  agents,  culverts 
most  be  made  of  the  most  economical  rust 
-resistant  metal.  Newport  Culverts  are 
made  of  GENUINE  OPEN-HEARTH 
IRON,  guaranteed  to  be  99.875  per  cent 
pure  iron  copper  alloy,  the  best  rust-re- 
sistant metal  on  the  market  today  for 
culvert    service. 

Our  free  booklet  on  Newport  Culverts  re- 
cords complete  chemical  tests  of  the  mat- 
erials in  these  half-round  and  full-circle 
types  of  corrugated  culverts.  It  also  con- 
tains illustrated  descriptions  of  actual 
installations  that  show  accurately  and 
forcefully  the  meaning  of 

NEWPORT  CULVERT  SERVICE 


Newport  Culvert  Co. 

542  West  Tenth  street 
Newport ,  Kentucb; 
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Finances  of  Detroit's  Municipal  Street 

Railways 


IN  its  bulletin,  Public  Business,  for  June 
30,  1923,  the  Detroit  Bureau  of  Govern- 
mental Research  publishes  a  34-page 
report  of  a  study  of  "The  finances  of  the 
city's  municipal  street  railway  system."  It 
is  pointed  out  that  the  Department  of  Street 
Railways  is  one  of  twenty  departments 
maintained  by  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  that 
it  is  of  peculiar  importance  because  it  af- 
fects intimately  and  directly  the  conve- 
nience of  so  many  citizens;  because  its  mis- 
management on  account  of  politics  or  in- 
competency would  affect  the  city's  credit 
and  increase  the  burdens  of  the  taxpayers; 
and  because  as  a  large  experiment  in  mu- 
nicipal ownership  and  operation  it  is  being 
carefully  watched  by  the  citizens  of  De- 
troit and  other  cities. 

The  period  of  city-wide  operation  of  the 
system  by  the  municipality,  covered  by  the 
report,  is  from  May  15,  1922,  to  April  30, 
1923 — iij-^  months.  During  that  period  the 
earnings  from  operation  were : 

Total    revenues    $19,067,631.30 

Operating  expenses    (not   including  depre- 
ciation)          13,368,796.72 

Net  operating  revenues $5,698,834.58 

Taxes,   rents,    etc $634,641.15 

Interest      1,795,487.07 

Sinking    funds    2,233,070.73 

Total   taxes,  interest  and   sinking 

fund   payments,    etc $4,668,198.95 

Excess,   after  above  deductions $1,030,635.63 

The  present  rate  of  fare — 5  cents  with  i 
:ent  additional  for  transfer — amounts  to  an 
iverage   fare  of   nearly    e^H   cents. 

In  the  summary  of  the  report  the  para- 
graphs on  rehabilitation  and  depreciation 
|nd  the  conclusions  are  as  follows: 

Rehabilitation 

The   properties   purchased   from   the   Detroit 

Jnited  Railway  were  in  a  state  of  bad  repair, 
estimated   by   the    Department   of   Street   Rail- 

irays  at  from  70  to  75  per  cent  of  way  and 
hructures   of    proper   condition    for   operation. 

Extensive  rehabilitation  of  way,  structures  and 
equipment  was  therefore  necessary,  and  the  ex- 
penditures for  this  are  included  partially  in  the 
operating  costs  given  above,  and  partially  in 
surplus    from     revenues.      This    rehabilitation 

irill  require  several  years. 


Depreciation 

The  Department  of  Street  Railways  has  pro- 
vided and  to  date  is  maintaining: 

(a)  A  sinking  fund  out  of  earnings  for 
the  retirement  of  its  bonded  indebtedness  at 
maturity 

(b)  A  sinking  fund  out  of  earnings  to 
pay  the  purchase  price  under  the  Detroit 
United  Railway  contract 

At  present  no  depreciation  reserve,  as  such, 
is  established,  although  expenditures  properly 
chargeable  to  capital  have  been  charged  as 
maintenance,  and  indebtedness  in  excess  of  an 
estimated  amount  of  depreciation  for  the  period 
has  been  retired  from  earnings. 

The  Board  of  Street  Railway  Commissioners 
believes  that  such  reserve  is  highly  desirable 
as  a  means  of  determining  actual  property 
values,  operating  costs,  and  proper  rate  of  fare, 
ariid  contemplates  the  establishment  of  a  depre- 
ciation account  in  the  near  future.  The  Bureau 
imderstands  that  this  will  be  done. 

Conclusions 

The  following  conclusions  are  based  upon 
the  facts  set  forth  by  the  records  of  the  De- 
partment of  Street  Railways,  and  are  subject 
to  final  verification  by  independent  audit.  These 
are : 

That,  under  the  circumstances,  creditable 
progress  has  been  made  toward  solving  the 
financial  problems  of  the  Department  of  Street 
Railways. 

That  general  city  taxes  have  not  borne  any 
charge  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  payments. 

That  the  revenues  of  the  Department  of 
Street  Railways  during  the  past  iij/^  months 
are  in  excess  of  all  charges  made  for  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  (except  depreciation), 
and  interest  and  sinking  fund  requirements. 

That  sufficient  reserves  are  being  set  aside  in 
a  sinking  fund  to  provide  for  the  payments  of 
interest  and  to  retire  all  outstanding  bonds 
issued  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Street 
Railways. 

That  sufficient  reserves  are  being  set  aside  to 
meet  the  nineteen  semi-annual  payments  of 
$500,000  each  on  the  purchase  contract  with 
the  Detroit  United  Railway  and  to  make  the 
final  payment  of  $7,580,000,  due  in  1931. 

That  reserves  based  upon  general  and  local 
experience  are  being  set  aside  from  earnings  to 
meet  claims  from  injuries  and  damages,  taxes, 
and  insurance. 

That  partial  rehabilitation  of  the  property 
acquired  from  the  Detroit  Railway  Company, 
to  the  extent  described  in  this  report,  some  of 
which  might  fairly  be  chargeable  to  capital, 
has  been  effected  and  paid  for  out  of  earnings. 
To   finance   from   earnings   the   extensive   pro- 
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^MEDART 


M>ith  an  Undulating 

and 

Wavelike  Motion 


Many  years  of  experience  have  developed  outstanding 
features  in  all  MEDART  Playground  Apparatus.  Take, 
for  example,  the  Medart  Ocean  Wave  Headpiece.  It  is 
built  on  the  universal  joint  principle,  which  affords  an  even, 
smooth,  undulating  and  wavelike  motion. 

This  feature  also  guarantees  unlimited  service  and  satis- 
faction and  is  a  wonderful  improvement  over  the  usual 
ball-and-socket  construction,  which  develops  too  large  an 
amount  of  wear  and  friction. 


Upper  set  of  ball  bearings 
takes  up  strain  regardless 
of  from  tvftat  angle  it  is 
applied. 


PLAYGROUND  EllUIPMENT 


As  a  consequence  of  such  refinements  built  into  all  MEDART  Play- 
ground Apparatus,  MEDART  Equipment  has  been  for  fifty  years 
the  first  choice  of  civic  officials,  physical  directors,  school  boards  and 
others  entrusted  with  the  purchase  of  Playground  Apparatus.  The 
price  is  much  lower  than  you  would  expect  for  apparatus  of  this 
outstanding  merit. 

Send  for  Catalog  M-6 

It  illustrates  the  full  line  of  Medart  Playground  Equip- 
ment. Also  contains  information  on  playground  plan- 
ning, based  on  our  long  experience  in  this  work.  This 
catalog  sent  free  on  request. 

FRED  MEDART  MFG.  CO. 

Potomac  and  DeKalb  Streets,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Steel  Lockers. 
Catalog  A-3  on  request. 
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gram  of  rehabilitation  necessary  to  needed 
service,  will  require  several  years  if  uninter- 
rupted by  business  depression.  To  complete 
such  program  promptly  will  necessitate  either 
an  issue  of  bonds  or  an  increase  in  rate  of  fare. 

That  if  earnings  under  existing  conditions 
are  applied  toward  rehabilitation,  extensions  to 
furnish  satisfactory  service  must  be  provided 
by  the  issue  of  bonds  or  by  an  increase  in  rate 
of  fare. 

That  the  ^purchase  contract  for  the  acquisi- 
tion   of    the    Detroit    United    Railway    lines, 


although  expedient  under  the  then  existing  debt 
limitations,  constitutes  an  unduly  heavy  finan- 
cial burden,  and  it  is  suggested  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  its  refinancing. 

That  a  depreciation  reserve,  as  such,  has  not 
been  established,  but  it  is  understood  that  the 
Board  of  Street  Railway  Commissioners  agrees 
such  reserve  is  highly  desirable  as  a  means  of 
determining  actual  property  values,  operating 
costs,  and  proper  rate  of  fare,  and  contemplates 
the  establishment  of  a  depreciation  account  in 
the  near  future. 


The  Municipal  Bond  Market 


By  Sanders 

Editor,  The 

NEW  municipal  financing:  for  the  first 
half  of  this  year  reached  a  total  of 
$600,198,478.  For  the  same  period 
in  1922  the  aggregate  of  municipal  bonds 
was  $734,403,276.  The  largest  monthly 
output  of  this  year  was  in  June,  when  a 
total  of  $160,070,166  bonds  were  sold,  this 
being  the  greatest  since  June,  1922,  when 
$169,994,241  bonds  were  floated. 

Following  the  avalanche  of  bond  issues 
floated  in  June,  there  was  a  marked  absence 
of  important  offerings  during  July,  the 
largest  being  a  4^  per  cent  $5,500,000 
Cleveland  School  District  issue.  Only 
$700,000  of  this  issue  was  disposed  of  out- 
right, the  purchasers  taking  an  option  on 
the  balance  until  August  i.  The  states  of 
Michigan  and  Minnesota  met  with  a  similar 
reception  when  they  offered  $5,000,000  and 
$3,000,000  4V2  per  cent  issues,  respectively. 
When  the  four  bids  submitted  for  the 
Michigan  bonds  were  opened,  it  was  found 
that  the  best  offer  was  for  only  $?,ooo,ooo 
of  the  issue.  The  state  of  Minnesota  ac- 
tually sold  only  $1,000,000  of  its  $3,000,000 
issue,  a  50  days'  option  being  granted  the 
purchasers  on  the  remainder. 

As  the  majket  has  run  into  a  period  of 
extreme  inactivity,  dealers  are  reluctant  to 
underwrite  large  issues.  Many  municipal- 
ities were  obliged  to  reject  all  bids  received 
in   July,    as,    in    their    opinions,    the    prices 


Shanks,  Jr. 

Bond  Buyer 

offered  were  too  low.  In  most  cases  the  in- 
terest rate  was  4^^  per  cent. 

The  city  of  Dallas,  Texas,  refused  to  ac- 
cept any  of  the  bids  received  for  $3,325,- 
000  4/4's,  the  Port  of  Portland,  Ore.,  re- 
jected bids  for  $1,000,000  4^'s;  Milwaukee 
I?ounty,  Wis.,  was  dissatisfied  with  tenders 
on  $4,300,000  bonds  offered.  The  county  of 
Hudson,  N.  J.,  failed  to  receive  any  bids 
for  $1,372,000  4V2  per  cent  bonds. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  an  unusual 
number  of  new  issues  was  floated  in  the 
June  market  and  that  these  securities  are, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  still  in  the  hands 
of  dealers,  it  can  easily  be  understood  that 
any  further  issues  offered  during  the  dull 
midsummer  weeks  must  be  very  attractive 
if  they  are  to  find  buyers  on  reasonable 
terms  : 

IMPORTANT    STATE    AND    MUNICIPAL    BOND 
ISSUES    SOLD   DURING   JULY 


Amount  Borrower  Maturity 

$1,021,000  Pittsburph,     Pa..    1924-53 

500,000  Newburgh,  N.  Y.   1924-63 

2,000,000  Michigan    1943 

700,000  Qeveland,         O., 

Sch.  Dist 

568,000  Montgomery  Co., 
Ohio,  Sanitary 
Sewer      District 

No.  1 1926-40 

925,000  Asheville,   N.  C. .    1925-64 

1,000,000   Minnesota    1943 

1,000,000  Ramsey     Co., 

Minn 1924-43 

1,250,000  Los  Ang,eles,  Calif.  1928-47 

1,000,000  Woonsocket,   R.I.  1924-33 

600,000  Volusia  Co.,   Fla.   1926-47 


Rate 

(%) 

Net 
Yield 

(%) 

&  4'4 

6.05 
4.14 
4.41 

iVi      iy^ 


5^ 

6 

4/3 

5.0'' 
5.21 
4.42 

5 
5 

6 

4.64 
4.68 
5.15 
6.39 

An  Economy  Which  We   Cannot  Afford 

You  can  reduce  your  expenditure  on  armaments,  as  you  can  on  personal  indulgences, 
and  expend  it  again  later,  with  no  great  damage  in  the  process.  But  with  education  it  is 
otherwise.  You  are  dealing  there  with  the  minds  and  bodies  of  children,  and  you  may  cripple 
a  whole  generation.  The  plain  fact  is  that,  so  far  from  not  being  able  to  afford  our  present 
expenditure  on  education,  we  cannot  afford  to  do  without  it.  If  there  is  one  lesson  more 
insistently  taught  us  by  the  war  and  by  daily  experience,  it  is  that  the  foundation  of  national 
strength  and  worth,  as  of  national  prosperity,  is  the  education  of  the  people. — From  the 
Manchester  (England)  Guardian. 
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Accurate    Record    of    Output 

The  increased  costs  of  producing  water  for  domestic 
purposes  make  conservation  measures  positively  neces- 
sary. The  record  of  the  actual  daily  and  hourly 
supply  of  water  must  be  obtained  if  you  are  to  operate 
your  plant  with  the  high  efficiency  which  present  day 
conditions  demand.  The  Cole  Recording  Pitometer 
gives  you  a  permanent  record  ready  for  use  as  soon 
as  made  and  for  all  time. 

Portable— Ready  for  Use  Anywhere 

The  Cole  Recording  Pitometer  is  portable.  It  can 
be  installed  in  your  pumping  station  and  also  be  used 
for  testing  large  meters,  analyzing  the  supply  of  vari- 
ous districts,  determining  by  main  trunk  line  tests 
which  of  your  main  rneters  are  overtaxed  and  which 
are  not  being  used  to  their  full  capacity,  for  locatinf^ 
underground  losses  and  for  many  other  useful  purposes 
on  the  distribution  system. 

It  is  the  Guardian  of  the  Supply 

The  accurate  charts  which  are  secured  with  the  Cole 
Recording  Pitometer  and  the  fact  that  it  can  be  used 
in  any  part  of  the  distribution  system,  make  it  a  police- 
man which  should  be  in  your  service.  The  Cole 
Recorder  should  be  placed  in  every  water-works 
pumping  station  and  on  every  gravity  supply  main. 
Send  for  our  illustrated  Bulletin  No.  1 0,  describing 
this  X-Ray  for  Public  Water  Systems. 
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52  CHURCH  STREET 
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The  City's  Legal  Rights  and  Duties 

Information  for  City  Attorneys  and  Other  Municipal  Officers,  Summarizing 
Important  Court  Decisions  and  Legislation 

Conducted  by  A.  L.  H.  Street,  Attorney  at  Law 


Ordinance  Fixing  a  Schedule  of  Minimum 
Wages  to  Be  Paid  Employees  on  Public 
Work,  Upheld 

The  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  has  sus- 
tained the  validity  of  an  ordinance  of  the 
city  of  Milwaukee  providing  for  a  minimum 
wage  scale  to  be  paid  by  the  city  and  its 
contractors  and  subcontractors  to  employees 
engaged  in  public  work.  (Wagner  vs.  City 
of  Milwaukee,  192  Northwestern  Reporter, 
994.)  The  chief  ground  of  attack  on  the 
ordinance  was  that  it  would  largely  increase 
the  cost  of  public  work,  adding  unduly  to 
the  burdens  of  the  taxpayers.  The  Court 
said,  in  part: 

"The  charter  provision  that  work  shall  be 
let  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder  does  not 
mean  or  require  that  the  common  council  is 
bound  to  have  such  work  done  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost.  While  it  is  true  .  .  .  the 
common  council  is  but  the  trustee  of  the  pub- 
lic, yet  there  is  necessarily  vested  in  it  a  wide 
field  of  discretion  in  the  carrying  out  of  its 
duties,  and  it,  and  not  the  courts,  have  the 
power  and  the  corresponding  responsibility,  of 
letermining  the  questions  of  general  public  pol- 
:y  in  matters  that  affect  the  community  as  a 
/hole.  It  has  the  power  of  determining  as 
the  grade  or  quality  of  the  material  that  is 
^o  be  used  in  public  work,  and  there  is  no 
charter  provision  or  rule  of  law  which  binds 
|t  to  select  the  cheaper  rather  than  the  higher 
priced  or  valued  material  for  public  work,  and 
ve  can  see  no  ground  for  judicial  interference 
/itb  the  exercise  of  the  same  discretionary 
power  by  the  common  council  in  determining  as 
to  what  shall  be  the  grade  as  measured  by  the 
cost,  as  to  the  labor  to  be  employed,  any  more 
than  as  to  th^tost  or  price  of  material.     .     .     . 

"The  motives  which  may  prompt  a  legisla- 
tive body  to  act  in  any  particular  way  within 
its  powers  is  not  within  the  field  of  judicial 
scrutiny  either  as  to  such  subordinate  legisla- 
tive bodies  as  common  councils  ...  or  the 
Legislature.  If  the  result  of  the  ordinance  be, 
as  claimed  by  plaintiff,  an  economic  mistake,  a 
municipal  extravagance,  and  an  improper 
burden  upon  the  taxpayers,  that  result  can  be 
remedied  rather  by  the  ballot  than  by  injunc- 
tion." 

The  ordinance  involved  was  adopted  by 
the  Milwaukee  Council  after  the  Supreme 


Court  had  decided  (188  Northwestern  Re- 
porter, 487)  that  an  ordinance,  fixing  a 
minimum  wage  scale  with  reference  to 
scales  of  wages  in  private  employment,  was 
invalid  as  virtually  delegating  to  labor 
unions  the  fixing  of  wage  scales  for  public 
work.  The  new  ordinance  avoided  that  ob- 
jection by  specifically  fixing  wages  for 
various  classes  of  work,  ranging  from  55 
cents  per  hour  for  laborers  to  $1.25  per 
hour   for  bricklayers. 

There  Can  Be  No  Civil  Right  of  Action  in 
Favor  of  a  Municipality  for  Libel  or 
Slander 

.  The  constitutional  guaranty  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  liberty  of  the  press  is  so 
broad  that  not  even  malicious  and  false  at- 
tacks upon  a  municipal  government,  as  ad- 
ministered, will  support  an  action  for  slan- 
der or  libel  to  redress  pecuniary  injury  sus- 
tained by  the  municipality  in  its  operation 
of  public  utilities,  award  of  contracts,  etc. 
The  attacks  may  constitute  a  criminal  at- 
tempt to  overthrow  the  government  by 
force  or  unlawful  means,  and  therefore 
subject  the  guilty  ones  to  prosecutions; 
but  they  are  immune  from  civil  liability  to 
the  municipality.  This  is  the  substance  of 
the  decision  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court 
in  the  late  case  of  City  of  Chicago  vs. 
Tribune  Co.,  139  Northeastern  Reporter, 
86. 

The  city  sued  defendant,  alleging  the 
publication  in  defendant's  newspaper  of  ar- 
ticles in  which  it  was  falsely  and  mali- 
ciously charged  that  the  administration  had 
reduced  the  city  to  insolvency.  It  was 
pleaded  that  these  publications  injured  the 
city  in  the  sale  of  its  bonds,  in  purchasing 
property,  in  awarding  contracts,  etc.,  en- 
tailing an  aggregate  loss  of  $10,000,000. 

The  defendant  demurred  to  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  city's  pleading,  asserting  that 
no  legal  right  of  action  was  averred,  as- 
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Untimst    District    Lighting    in    Park    Ridge,    lU., 
FuUy  described  in  "HoUowspan  Standard"  No.  6. 


IN  many  installations  such  as  that  shown  above,  the  require- 
ment that  the  standards  be  ornamental  by  day  as  well 
as  night  and  harmonize  with  the   surroundings,   is   sec- 
ond  in   importance    only   to   the    attainment   of   the   highest 
possible  lighting  efficiency. 

The  Commercial  Association  of  Park  Ridge,  a  suburban  com- 
mimity  near  Chicago,  gave  careful  study  to  the  selection  of  the 
component  parts  in  its  new  lighting  system.  The  "ornamental" 
requirement  led  them  irresistibly  to  the  Massey  HoUowspun 
design.  The  installation  has  attracted  much  favorable  com- 
ment and  the  local  people  are  enthusiastic  over  the  improve- 
ment. . 


MASSDT  CONCRETE  PRODUCTS  CORPORAnON 

Peoples     Gas     Building    Chica^^^o 
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suming  that  the  city  should  prove  its  alle- 
gations. The  Circuit  Court  in  Chicago 
sustained  the  demurrer,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  affirmed  the  judgment  entered  in  de- 
fendant's favor. 

The  Supreme  Court  traces  the  history 
of  the  struggle  for  freedom  of  speech, 
through  the  beginnings  of  newspaper  pub- 
lication, the  royal  licensing  of  the  press, 
and  the  adoption  of  our  constitutional  guar- 
anty of  freedom  of  the  press.  It  is  shown 
how  an  early  English  author  referred  to 
its  being  a  crime  "of  great  enormity,  to  en- 
deavor to  despoil"  the  state  "of  its  best 
support — the  veneration,  esteem  and  affec- 
tion of  the  people."  It  was  considered  a 
libel  "wantonly  to  defame  or  indecorously 
to  calumniate  that  economy,  order  and  con- 
stitution of  things  which  make  up  the  gen- 
eral system  of  government  of  the  country." 

But,  in  1883,  another  law  writer,  after 
the  lapse  of  time,  reflected  a  change  in  the 
law  by  stating  that  "nothing  short  of  di- 
rect incitement  to  disorder  and  violence  is 
a  seditious  libel." 

The  transient  existence  of  the  Sedition 
Act  of  1789  passed  by  our  Congress  is  men- 
tioned, with  a  reference  to  cases  where 
"recalcitrant  spirits  were  thrown  into  jail 
for  expression  of  opinions  contrary  to  those 
entertained  by  the  administration  in  power." 
Of  the  case  in  hand,  the  Court  says: 

"The  fundamental  right  of  freedom  of  speech 
is  involved  in  this  litigation,  and  not  merely 
the  right  of  liberty  of  the  press.  If  this  action 
can  be  maintained  against  a  newspaper,  it  can 
be  maintained  against  every  private  citizen 
who  ventures  to  criticize  the  ministers  who  are 
temporarily  conducting  the  aflfairs  of  his  gov- 
ernment. Where  any  person  by  speech  or  writ- 
ing seeks  to  persuade  others  to  violate  existing 
law  or  to  overthrow  by  force  or  other  unlaw- 
ful means  the  existing  government,  he  may  be 
punished  .  .  .  ,  but  all  other  utterances  or 
publications  against  the  government  must  be 
considered    absolutely    privileged.     .     .     . 

"While  for  ^certain  limited  purposes  it  is 
often  said  that  a  municipality  owns  and  op- 
erates its  public  utilities  in  its  capacity  as  a 
private  corporation  and  not  in  the  exercise  of 
its  powers  of  local  sovereignty,  yet  because  of 
its  proprietary  rights  it  does  not  lose  its  gov- 
ernmental character.  Its  property  is  not  sub- 
ject to  execution,  nor  to  federal  taxation,  not 
is  the  city  subject  to  garnishment  [in  Illinois], 
and  its  so-called  private  property  may,  with 
exceptions,  be  taken  from  it  by  the  state.  .  .  . 
It  is  manifest  that,  the  more  so-called  private 
property  the  people  permit  their  governments 
to  own  and  operate,  the  more  important  is  the 
right  to  freely  criticize  the  administration  of 


the  government.  ...  It  is  better  that  an 
occasional  individual  or  newspaper  that  is .  so 
perverted  in  judgment  and  so  misguided  in  his 
or  its  civic  duty  should  go  free  than  that  all 
of  the  citizens  should  be  put  in  jeopardy  of 
imprisonment  or  economic  subjugation  if  they 
venture  to  criticize  an  inefficient  or  corrupt 
government.  We  do  not  pass  upon  the  truth 
or  falsity  of  the  publications  nor  the  merits  of 
the  political  controversy  between  the  parties. 
We  consider  the  question  solely  from  the  stand- 
point of  public  policy  and  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  government.  For  the  same  reason 
that  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  judges  of 
the  courts,  and  other  persons  engaged  in  cer- 
tain fields  of  the  public  service  or  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  are  absolutely  immune 
from  actions,  civil  or  criminal,  for  libel  for 
words  published  in  the  discharge  of  such  pub- 
lic duties,  the  individual  citizen  must  be  given 
a  like  privilege  when  he  is  acting  in  his  sover- 
eign capacity.  This  action  is  out  of  tune  with 
the  American  spirit,  and  has  no  place  in  Amer- 
ican  jurisprudence." 


An  Ordinance  Permitting  Arbitrary  Refusal 
of  a  Business  License  Is  Void 

.-  An  ordinance  adopted  by  the  Common 
Council  in  Detroit  purported  to  prohibit 
one  from  engaging  in  the  jewelry  business 
in  the  city  without  first  obtaining  a  license 
from  the  Mayor.  It  also  provided  for  revo- 
cation of  such  licenses  at  the  will  of  the 
same  official.  The  ordinance  is  invalid, 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  Michigan 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Samuels  vs. 
Couzens,  193  Northwestern  Reporter,  212, 
for  the  following  stated  reasons: 

"This  ordinance  is  too  indefinite  to  lend 
any  authority  to  the  administrative  officers  of 
the  city;  it  declares  no  policy  to  be  carried 
out  in  the  interest  of  the  public  health,  peace, 
morals,  or  welfare,  provides  no  regulations, 
and  grants,  without  curb  or  declaration  of 
legislative  purpose,  arbitrary  power  to  the 
mayor  under  which  he  may  license  or  refuse 
to  license  at  will.  In  undertaking  to  regulate 
a  trade  or  business  an  ordinance  should  at 
least  express  an  idea  upon  the  subject  of  regu- 
lation, and  not  leave  to  an  administrative  offi- 
cer the  formulation  of  a  policy  wholly  legisla- 
tive in  origin  and  nature.  This  ordinance  is 
no  more  than  a  delegation  of  an  exercise  of 
the  police  power  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
mayor,  because  it  defines  no  public  policy  or 
purpose,  does  not  speak  in  regulatory  terms, 
conveys  no  idea  of  an  end  desired,  avows  no 
oDject  to  be  accomplished  by  way  of  means 
prescribed,  saves  no  rights  to  persons  wanting 
to  engage  in  the  legitimate  business  of  retailing 
jewelry,  for  it  fixes  no  conditions  to  be  met, 
and  so  offends  against  elementary  principles 
governing  delegated  administrative  functions 
under  the  police  power  as  to  render  it  wholly 
void." 
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Hints,  Helps  and  Happenings 


Playground  Assistance  for 
Small  Communities 

THE  Harmon  Foundation,  through  its 
Division  of  Playgrounds,  is  offering  sub- 
stantial help  to  chambers  of  commerce 
and  other  civic  bodies  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  play  places  in  small  towns. 

One  plan  of  the  Foundation  by  which  any 
town  may  secure  a  play  site  involves  the  pur- 
chase of  land  by  the  Foundation  and  the  leas- 
ing of  it  without  cost,  except  the  payment  of 
taxes,  to  the  Town  Council,  School  Board,  or 
other  responsible  organization,  for  a  period  of 
five  years,  with  the  option  to  purchase  before 
or  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  at  exact  cost 
plus  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum. 
The  maximum  amount  which  the  Foundation 
invests  under  this  offer  is  $2,000,  and  its  plan 
is  to  secure  for  the  play  site  not  less  than  two 
acres,  except  in  rare  cases  where  land  is  ex- 
ceptionally high. 

This  offer  is  made  to  meet  a  vital  need  for 
play  places  in  those  towns  where  this  need  is 
recognized  but  where,  on  account  of  local  con- 
ditions, funds  to  purchase  the  land  are  not,  for 
the  time,  available.  Under  this  plan  the  lessee 
and  other  local  organizations  interested  can 
at  once  proceed  with  the  development  of  a  play 
field,  the  title  to  which  they  are  assured  of, 
upon  exercising  the  option,  regardless  of  any 
advance  in  real  estate  and  regardless  of  the 
demand  for  such  sites  for  building  or  indus- 
trial purposes. 

In  those  communities  where  a  program  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  for  a  permanent  play 
site  is  being  anticipated,  but  where  some  stim- 
ulus is  needed  to  make  this  program  a  reality, 
the  Harmon  Foundation  is  offering  to  make  a 

direct    contribution,     up    to       

25  per  cent  of  the  purchase       I     ~. 
price  of  the  land,  the  maxi-       • 
mum    of    this    offer    being 
1,000.  ' 

The  only  purpose  of  the 
Division  of  Playgrounds  of 
the  Harmon  Foundation  is 
to  see  to  it  thaj:  permanent 
play  places  art  established 
in  those  towns  where  pro- 
vision for  such  has  not 
already  been  made.  Through 
the  help  offered  it  hopes  to 
stimulate  communities  to- 
ward making  such  provision. 

Further  information  may 
be  secured  directly  from  the 
Division  of  Playgrounds  of 
the  Harmon  Foundation,  140 
Nassau   Street,    New   York, 


500  Prizes  for  Traffic  Safety  Studies 
by  School  Children  and  Teachers 

FIVE  hundred  prizes,  totaling  $6,500,  are 
offered  by  the  National  Automobile  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  to  school  children  and 
teachers  for  the  best  essay  and  lessons  on  how 
to  promote  safety  on  the  highways.  A  trip  to 
Washington  with  all  expenses  paid  is  the  award 
for  the  best  essay  by  a  school  child  and  the 
best  lesson  by  a  school  teacher. 

The  actual  competition  will  begin  in  the  fall, 
but  the  summer  season  offers  an  opportunity  for 
traffic  safety  study  and  campaigning  in  every 
community.  Details  of  the  contest  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Highway  Education  Board, 
Willard  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prizes  are  also  given  for  the  best  essays  by 
school  children  concerning  safety  on  rural 
highways.  This  contest  is  conducted  by  the 
National  Grange,  Master's  Office,  Fredonia, 
N.  Y. 

Pasadena  Approves  City  Plan  and 
Votes  Bonds  for  Civic  Center 

BY  a  four-to-one  vote,  the  citizens  of  Pasa- 
dena, Calif.,  gave  official  approval  on 
June  7  to  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the 
development,  extension  and  improvement  of 
the  entire  city.  The  plan  had  previously  been 
adopted  by  the  City  Planning  Commission  and 
the  City  Council. 

At  the  same  election  bonds  to  the  amount  of 
$3,500,000  were  voted  to  carry  out  one  of  the 
important  features  of  the  city  plan — the  estab- 
lishment of  an  adequate  civic  center.  The 
bonds  will  pay  for  the  civic  center  site  and  for 
three  chief  municipal   buildings — the  city  hall. 


Pacific  Press  Syndicate  Photo 

TYPE  OF  PROPOSED  CITY  HALL,  PASADENA  CIVIC  CENTER 
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"We  abandoned  it  when  we  started  to  take  power  from  the  new  transmission 
line.  We  could  scrap  the  plant — it  has  been  wiped  off  the  books  through 
depreciation — but  it  will  make  steam  as  efficiently  as  ever." 

"We'll  put  down  some  underground  mains  and  sell  the  steam  for  heating 
nearby  buildings." 

During  the  past  46  years  this  company  has  designed  or  installed  more  than 
400  community  heating  systems.  We  are  now  constructing  additional  steam 
mains  in  Grand  Rapids,  Lockport,  Pittsburgh,  Cedar  Rapids,  St.  Louis, 
Bristol,  Scranton,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  Erie  and  Salt  Lake  City,  which  shows 
conclusively  that  the  sale  of  steam  is  profitable. 

Have  you  an  unused  steam  plant  or  a  quantity  of  surplus 
steam?  If  so,  write  us  for  information  about  costs  and  profits 
of  community  heating  systems;   ask   for   Bulletin  20-AC. 

American  District  Steam  Tompany 

GCNCRALorncesAND  works 

North  ToNAw,\NnA.N.Y 
Offices : 

New  York  Chicago  Philadelphia  St.  Paul  Seattle 

ADSCO  HEATING 
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public  library  and  civic  auditorium.  The  new 
group  of  buildings  will  be  in  the  geographical 
center  of  the  city  and  readily  accessible  from 
every  part  of  the  community.  It  is  proposed  to 
have  plazas  at  the  focal  points,  forming  ap- 
proaches to  the  buildings  and  adding  much  to 
their   artistic    effect    and   dignity. 

Anniversary  of  the  Constitution  to  Be 

Commemorated  September  17 

4  4^  I  ^O  further  a  wide-spread  observance  of 
I  the  anniversary  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  during  the  week  of 
September  17  each  year;  to  stimulate  a  study 
of  the  discussions  involved  in  its  writing,  adop- 
tion, interpretation  and  administration ;  to 
arouse  a  keener  appreciation  of  its  value  and 
importance  as  an  aid  to  solving  present-day 
problems ;  and  to  bring  about  a  clearer  under- 
standing of  that  great  document  for  the  general 
welfare  of  this  gen- 


Growing  Sentiment  Against  Carnival 
Companies  and  Traveling  Street  Fairs 
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eration  and  poster- 
ity"— these  are  the 
purposes  for  which 
the  Constitution  An- 
niversary Associa- 
tion was  recently 
organized.  In  a  cir- 
cular issued  by 
Harry  F.  Atwood. 
President  of  the  As- 
sociation (28  East 
Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicago),    the    sug- 

!  gestion  is  made  that 

:  all  organizations  and 
clubs  which  hold 
weekly     luncheons — 

'  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, Rotary  Clubs, 
K  i  w  a  n  i  s       Clubs, 

!  Lions      Clubs,      Ex- 

'  change     Clubs     and 

i  others — be  urged   to 

I  make    "The    Consti- 

(  tution"  the  topic  of 

?  discussion     at     their 

[!  luncheons    during 

!l  the  week  of  Septem- 

j';  ber    .17,     and     that 

,'.  where  possible  they  unite  the  clubs  of  the  city 

'1  in  one  large  meeting. 

Better  Films  Matinees  for  Children 

"NUSUAL  success  in  conducting  Saturday 


FOR  HIS  PROTECTION 


A  CARTOON  WHICH  HELPED  PROVIDENCE  TO 
GET  A  ZONING  LAW 


'HE  Illinois  Journal  of  Commerce  for  July 
publishes  an  article  by  J.  H.  Hudson, 
Secretary  of  the  Bloomington  Association 
of  Commerce,  under  the  heading:  "Good-Bye 
to  Carnival  Companies  and  Street  Fair  Fakers 
— Many  Illinois  Cities  and  Counties  Are  Pass- 
ing Ordinances  and  Rules  Prohibiting  These 
Gentry  from  Corrupting  Community  Morals." 
The  article  is  based  on  a  survey  conducted  by 
Mr.  Hudson  on  behalf  of  the  Service  Com- 
mittee of  the  Illinois  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  results  of  which  are  summarized : 

"Replies  received  from  chambers  of  com- 
merce in  thirty-five  cities  throughout  the  state 
indicate  the  fact  that  a  carnival  company  can- 
not light  inside  the  city  limits,  and  in  a  num- 
ber of  county-seats  boards  of  supervisors  have 
passed  resolutions  prohibiting  traveling  carnival 
companies  from 
showing  within  sev- 
eral miles  of  the 
county  court  house. 
"According  to  the 
survey,  the  follow- 
ing cities  have  ordi- 
nances prohibiting 
these  shows  from 
exhibiting  within  the 
city  limits :  Au- 
rora, Bloomington, 
Beardstown,  Cairo, 
Charleston,  Clinton, 
Dixon,  Elgin, 
Hoopeston,  Joliet, 
LaSalle  and  Mon- 
mouth. There  are 
no  doubt  scores  of 
other  towns  which 
have  adopted  such 
ordinances." 

[For  data  on  The 
Menace  of  Traveling 
Carnivals,  see  article 
under  that  title  in  The 
American  City  for 
October,  1922,  pages 
316-318.] 
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children  is  reported  by  Better  Films  Com- 
mittees located  in  the  southeastern  states.  Pro- 
grams are  put  on  under  the  joint  auspices  of 
the  local  exhibitor  and  the  committee  on  better 
'films.  It  is  stated  that  every  Saturday  morn- 
jing  the  theaters  are  well  filled  with  youngsters 
I  who  view  pictures  which  have  been  selected  for 
I  this  particular  occasion.  The  Better  Films 
I  Committees  have  a  part  in  the  selection  of  the 
jpictures,  see  that  the  youngsters  are  properly 
Isupervised,  and  make  sure  that  the  whole  atmos- 
iphere  of  the  entertainment  is  wholesome.  An 
admission  charge  of  ten  cents  is  usually  made. 


School  Dental  Clinic  at 
Trondhjem,  Norway 

THE  results  of  an  interesting  and  success- 
ful experiment  in  dental  hygiene,  as  dem- 
onstrated by  the  dental  clinic  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  at  Trondhjem,  Norway,  are  set 
forth  in  a  recent  report  by  Dr.  Otto  Ottesen, 
who  states  that  this  clinic  has  been  in  operation 
for  13  years,  having  begun  with  the  entering 
first-grade  class  in  1910.  Each  year  since  that 
date,  the  new  first-grade  class  has  been  ex- 
amined and  treated,  and  the  treatment  begun 
with  the  first  grades  in  earlier  years  has  been 
continued.  At  the  time  of  the  report  all  of  the 
eight  grades  of  the  public  schools  were  under 
treatment. 

The  school  children  are  called  in  for  exami- 
nation and  treatment  once  each  year ;  and  un- 
less 3  child  brings  a  certificate  from  a  private 
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'7  consider  the  Best  Tractor  to  be  the  cheapest  and 
most  profitable  piece  of  machinery  I  have  ever  owned  for 
use  in  highway  contracting," -writes  a  contractor*  in 
Ohio  who  uses  his  Best  "Thirty"  for  pulling  a 
grader,  scarifier  and  plows,  removing  stumps,  moving 
buildings  and  running  centrifugal  pump. 

( *Name  on  request) 

Write  for  a  list  of  owners  and  watch  Best  Tractors  work 
on  jobs  similar  to  your  own.  Ask  for  the  1923  catalog 
which  describes  both  the  "Sixty"  and  the  "Thirty." 

C.  L.  BEST  TRACTOR  CO. 

SAN  LEANDRO,  CALIFORNIA 


127  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Sales  Branches 
Distributing  Warehouse 
820  N.  Second  St., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


30  Church  St. 
New  York  City 
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dentist  stating  that  dental  treatment  has  been 
completed,  examination  and  treatment  at  the 
public-school   dental   clinic   are   obligatory. 

The  total  population  of  Trondhjem  in  1922 
was  55,500.  There  were  7,326  children  between 
the  ages  of  8  and  15  in  the 'public  schools,  and 
1,169  children  of  this  same  age-group  in  other 
schools.  The  report  states  that  all  of  these 
children  appeared  at  the  clinic ;  98  per  cent 
came  for  treatment,  only  2  per  cent  having 
taken   private   treatment. 

— Public   Health    Reports. 

Progress  of  the  Plan  of  New  York 
and  Its  Environs 

FREDERIC  A.  DELANO,  who  has  been 
selected  to  take  the  place  of  the  late 
Charles  D.  Norton  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Plan  of  New  York  and 
Its  Environs,  announces  that  on  October  i  the 
enterprise  will  enter  upon  a  new  stage.  Thus 
far  its  work  has  been  primarily  the  collecting 
of  material  as  a  foundation  for  a  plan.  By 
October  sufficient  material  will  be  in  hand  to 
permit  the  emphasis  to  be  laid  more  and  more 
upon  actual  planning.  Special  reports  are  due 
at  that  time  from  a  group  of  economists  who 
are  studying  the  ten  major  industries  of  New' 
York  City;  from  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation  who  have  been  study- 
ing housing  throughout  the  region,  and  parks 
and  playgrounds  in  congested  districts ;  from 
a  group  of  regional  planners  who  have  been 
studying  the  territory  within  a  radius  of  about 
fifty  miles  from  New  York;  from  specialists 
in  the  law  of  city  planning,  on  the  legal  aspects 
of  the  water-front  and  other  problems  of  re- 
gional planning ;  and  from  a  number  of  archi- 
tects who  are  now  engaged  upon  a  study  of 
certain    problems    on    Manhattan    Island. 

Wlien,  therefore,  Frederick  P.  Keppel,  now 
acting  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Commit- 
tee, retires  on  October  i  to  become  President 
of  the  Carnegie  Corporation,  the  general  re- 
sponsibility for  directing  and  administering 
the  studies  and  operations  to  be  carried  on  will 
be  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  professional 
city  planner,  Thomas  Adams,  who  will  become 

eneral  Director  of  Plans  and  Surveys. 

Mr.  Adams  has  been  acting  since  January 
I  as  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Planning  Group. 
He  has  had  extended  experience  in  city  plan- 
ning both  in  this  country  and  in  Canada  and 
in  England,  .^nd  is  in  charge  of  the  courses 
on  this  subject  in  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology.  The  other  members  of  the 
staff  will  continue  in  charge  of  their  special 
fields  as  follows : 

Nelson  P.  Lewis,  formerly  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment, 
to  direct  the  physical  and  topographic  studies ; 
Shelby  M.  Harrison  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundation,  the  social  studies ;  Edward  M. 
Bassett  of  the  Zoning  Committee,  the  legal 
studies;  and  Professors  McCrea  and  Haig  of 
Columbia  University,  the  economic  and  indus- 
trial studies.  Flavel  Shurtlcff  will  act  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Committee  and  as  a  point  of  con- 
tact with  the  many  groups  engaged  upon  the 
study  of  local  problems. 


■ 


A  Reward  Fund  for  the  Apprehension 
of  Murderers  of  Police  Officers 

THE  citizens  of  St  Louis,  Mo.,  have  shown 
their  appreciation  of  the  work  done  by 
the  Police  Department  of  their  city  by 
pledging  over  $250,000  for  the  creation  of  a 
reward  fund  to  be  used  for  the  apprehension 
of  murderers  of  police  officers.  The  plan  of 
forming  such  a  fund  was  evolved  by  Colonel 
Philip  H.  Brockman,  President  of  the  St.  Louis 
Board  of  Police  Commissioner.!,  in  October 
last,  when  it  was  evident  that  the  unwarranted 
killing  of  police  officers  was  becoming  a  seri- 
ous menace  to  the  city. 

An  appeal  was  embodied  in  a  letter  sent  to 
many  prominent  business  men,  and  later  a  per- 
sonal canvass  among  the  business  firms  was 
made  by  two  members  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. The  goal  of  $250,000  has  now  been  over- 
subscribed, and  many  of  those  contributing  have 
declared  their  willingness  to  increase  their  sub- 
scriptions, should  that  become  necessary.  The 
plan,  as  submitted  in  the  letter  sent  out  by 
Colonel  Brockman,  is  to  have  the  fund  avail- 
able, so  that  the  subscribers  can  be  drawn  upon 
at  any  time  that  money  is  required  to  offer  a 
reward  for  the  arrest  of  the  murderer  or  mur- 
derers of  policemen  killed  in  the  performance 
of  duty,  and  that  no  subscriber  will  be  called 
upon  for  more  than  10  per  cent  of  his  pledge 
in  any  one  year. 

Salaries  of  Superintendents  of 
Municipal  Lighting  Plants 

THAT  municipalities  operating  their  own 
electric  lighting  plants  are,  as  a  rule,  by 
no"  means  overpaying  the  superintendents 
on  whose  ability  and  energy  the  successful  op- 
eration of  the  plants  so  largely  depends,  is 
indicated  by  the  little  table  which  follows. 
This  is  based  on  salary  figures  recently  fur- 
nished, at  The  American  City's  request,  by 
the  Superintendent  of  the  municipal  lighting 
plant  in  each  of  167  cities  of  various  sizes 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Number  of  Average 

Population  Cities  Salary 

Less    than    10,000 149  $2,019.65 

10,000    to    50,000 12  8,448.00 

Over    50,000     6  3,863.00 

The  Chicken  Problem  in  Iowa  Towns 

TOWNS  that  have  had  trouble  in  dealing 
with  the  problem  of  the  small  chicken 
farm  on  the  residential  street,  may  be 
interested  in  knowing  what  Iowa  towns  think 
it  best  to  do  with  the  matter.  In  American 
Municipalities,  O.  W.  Steveson  gives  the  re- 
sult of  an  inquiry  sent  out  to  150  Iowa  towns 
asking  among  other  questions  the  following: 
Do  you  prohibit  chickens  from  running  at 
large?  If  so,  during  what  part  of  the  year? 
Sixty-one  towns  replied.  Of  these,  38  have 
ordinances  that  prohibit  the  running  at  large 
of  chickens  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but  a 
number  of  these  ordinances  are  not  strictly  en- 
forced. Fourteen  towns  have  no  such  ordi- 
nances, and  nine  prohibit  the  freedom  of  chick- 
ens during  part  of  the  year. 
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Cure  new 
Concrete  with 


DOWFLAKE 


CALCIUM  CHLORIDE 


The  Best  Known  Method 
of  Curing  Concrete- 
Eliminates       Sprinkling 

The  experiments  of  State 
Highway  Departments 
have  brought  to  light  a 
mass  of  new  records  of 
methods  and  results. 
Bureau  of  Standards  tests 
now  show  us  much  that 
all  road  builders  should 
know  to  keep  up  with 
modem  methods. 

Send  for  Book 

bur  new  book — HOW  TO 
CURE  CONCRETE — is  fuU 
of  meat  for  the  man  who 
would  become  familiar  with 
the  proper  handling  of  this 
curing  method.  Write  for 
this  book. 


DOWFLAKE  has  become  classed  as  a 
necessity  in  concrete  curing  operations. 

DOWFLAKE  is  coming  into  general  use 
even  where  water  and  soil  are  easily 
available  for  ponding  operations. 

And  it's  better,  too. 

Just  sprinkle  DOWFLAKE  on  the  con- 
crete. It  doesn't  dry  out  as  ponding  op- 
erations do.  It  doesn't  have  to  be  watered 
every  little  while.  The  inspector  knows 
the  top  is  always  wet.  This  chemical 
draws  and  absorbs  the  needed  moisture — 
keeps  it  in  intimate  contact  with  the  con- 
crete and  holds  the  moisture  there  more 
uniformly.  It  hastens  the  cure — gives  a 
more  uniform  cure  at  such  a  low  cost  no 
road  builder  can  afford  to  do  without  it. 

Remember — no  sprinkling — just  a  sim- 
ple, easy  treatment  with  lower  cost  and  a 
quicker,  better  job. 


THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY 

MIDLAND,  MICH.,  U.  S.  A. 

Eastern  Sales  Office:  90  West  Street,  New  York  City 
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Financial  Possibilities  of  the 
City  Manager  Profession 

ON  September  i,  1923,  Charles  E.  Ash- 
burner,  now  City  Manager  of  Norfolk, 
Va.,  becomes  City  Manager  of  Stockton, 
Calif.,  at  a  salary  of  $20,000  per  annum.  Be- 
lieving that  a  record  of  Mr.  Ashburner's  rise 
in  his  profession  might  be  an  inspiration  to 
other  high-grade  men  desirous  of  making  pub- 
lic service  a  life  work,  The  American  City 
has  requested  a  statement  of  the  facts,  and  this 
Mr.  Ashburner  has   furnished,  as  follows: 

"Replying  to  your  letter  of  July  14,  with 
reference  to  the  cities  I  have  served  as  City 
Manager : 

"April_  3,  1908,  to  July  i,  1911,  at  Staunton, 
Va.      First    year    sal- 
ary, $2,000;  remainder 
of    term.    $2,500    per 
annum. 

"June  I,  1914,  to 
September  i,  1918, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  at 
$6,000  per  annum. 

"September  i,  1918, 
to  September  i,  1923, 
Norfolk,  Va.,  at  the 
following  salaries  : 
first  year,  $9,000;  sec- 
ond year,  $12,000; 
third  year,  $16,000 ; 
fourth  and  fifth  years, 
$14,000.  In  this  con- 
nection I  beg  to  ad- 
vise that  a  reduction 
in  salaries  was  consid- 
ered by  the  City 
Council  of  Norfolk, 
and  with  a  general 
recommendation  in  re- 
duction I  recommend- 
ed a  25  per  cent  de- 
crease in  my  own  sal- 
ary. A  I2j^  per  cent 
cut  was  made,  bring- 
ing my  salary  from 
$16,000  to  $14,000. 

"I  will  assume  the  duties  as  City  Manager 
of  Stockton,  Calif.,  as  of  September  I,  1923, 
at  $20,000  per  annum. 

Charles   E.   Ashburner. 
City  Manager." 

Awards  to  Cities  for  Progressive 
Community  Health  Service 

TO  stimulate  a  spirit  of  generous  rivalry  be- 
tween communities  in  the  attainment  and 
advancement  of  community  health  ser- 
vice, announcement  of  plans  for  a  series  of 
awards  is  made  by  the  American  Public  Health 
Association.  The  first  series  of  awards  will  be 
made  to  cities  of  a  population  of  100,000  or 
over  which  show  the  most  nearly  adequate  com- 
munity health  service  as  of  January,  1924.  Se- 
lection of  the  winners  will  be  based  not  only 
on  actual  attainment,  but  also  upon  progress 
since  January,  1924.  The  method  of  rating 
will  be  discussed  and  determined  upon  at  the 


July  4th  and  Election  Day 

The  most  powerful  men  I  have 
known  are  the  quietest  men;  when  a 
man  has  real  and  great  power,  he 
doesn't  have  to  be  noisy.  Noise  is 
power  wasted. 

Can  you  hear  a  lead  pencil  making 
a  mark  on  a  piece' of  paper?  And  yet, 
the  greatest  power  in  our  country  is 
shown  only  by  the  gentle  gliding  of 
millions  of  lead  pencils  on  pieces  of 
paper — on  election  day. 

The  power  of  voting— of  drawing 
little  crosses,  X's — on  a  ballot  in  an 
election  booth,  is  the  greatest  power 
we  know  in  all  this  land  of  ours. 

Your  true-blue  patriot  is  the  fellow 
who  follows  his  skyrocket  on  the 
Fourth  of  July  with  his  vote  on  elec- 
tion day.  Fourth  of  July  is  the  Play 
Day  of  patriotism;  election  day  is  the 
Work  Day. 

— William    G.    Shepherd,    in 
The  American  Boy. 


Fifty-second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  to  be  held  in  Bos- 
ton,  October  8-11,  1923. 

The  development  of  the  public  health  pro- 
gram has  been  so  rapid  in  recent  years  that  it 
is  by  no  means  easy  for  the  city  health  officer 
to  make  sure  that  he  is  keeping  up  with  the 
procession  or  that  he  is  doing  the  most  im- 
portant things  first  and  doing  them  in  the  best 
way.  In  order  to  clarify  the  situation,  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  some 
three  years  ago  appointed  a  Committee  on  Mu- 
nicipal Health  Department  Practice,  of  which 
Professor  C.  E.  Winslow  is  Chairman,  and 
which  includes  such  distinguished  sanitarians 
as  Dr.  C.  V.  Chapin  of  Providence,  Dr.  Haven 
Emerson  of  New  York  City,  Dr.  Donald  B. 
Armstrong  of  the 
National  Health 
CoOncil,  Professors 
Freeman  and  Frost  of 
Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, and  Dr.  L.  R. 
Thompson  of  the 
United  States  Public 
Health  Service.  The 
survey  conducted  by 
this  Committee  in 
eighty-three  cities  will 
be  published  during 
the  fall  as  a  special 
bulletin  by  the  United 
States  Public  Service, 
and  it  is  now  an- 
nounced that  through 
the  cooperation  of 
the  United  States 
Public  Health  Ser- 
vice on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Metropolitan 
Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany on  the  other, 
the  work  in  which 
this  Committee  has 
been  interested  is  to 
be  continued  and 
greatly  extended. 
Surgeon  General 
Cumming  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  has  agreed  to  establish  an  office  of 
Administrative  Health  Practice  (under  the  di- 
rection of  Surgeon  Paul  Preble)  to  work  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  Public  Health 
Association.  The  records  now  in  possession  of 
the  Committee  on  Municipal  Health  Depart- 
ment Practice  will  be  made  available  for  the 
new  office,  and  the  new  information  obtained 
in  Washington  will  at  all  times  be  at  the  dis- 
posal  of  the  members  of  the  Association. 


True  Education 

The  entire  object  of  true  education  is 
to  make  people  not  merely  do  the  right 
things,  but  enjoy  the  right  things;  not 
merely  industrious,  but  to  love  industry; 
not  merely  learned,  but  to  love  knowl- 
edge ;  not  merely  pure,  but  to  love  purity ; 
not  merely  just,  but  to  hunger  and  thirst 
after  justice. — John  Ruskin. 
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Standard    for   world   highways 

That's  the  position  won  and  now  held  by  Trinidad  Lake 
Asphalt — the  ages-old,  ages-seasoned  paving  material —  through  its 
remarkable  record  of  service  under  every  condition  of  traffic 
and  climate. 

No  other  type  of  paving  even  approaches  it  in  long-lasting,  low- 
cost  service.  Nor  in  attractiveness,  ease  of  cleaning,  ease  of  repair 
and  freedom  from  noise. 

Thousands  of  square  yards  of  Trinidad  pavements — in  many 
parts  of  the  world — are  from  30  to  40  years  old  and  still  in  splendid 
condition.  What  other  bituminous  material  can  even  approach  this 
record? 

Write  at  once  for  "service  records"  of  this  wonderful  material. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 

New  York  Ckicaco  Pittsburgh  St.  Louis  Kansas  City 


TRINIDAD 


LAKE 
ASPHALT 
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Baby  Parades 

IN  summer  the  public  is  divided  into  three 
classes — those  that  like  baby  parades,  those 
that  do  not  like  baby  parades,  and  the  babies. 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  babies 
enjoy  baby  parades  or  not.  Some  babies  cry 
while  passing  given  points,  some  laugh  and 
some  just  inspect  their  thumbs.  But  that  is 
what  they  would  be  doing  wherever  they  were, 
so  there  is  no  criterion  here. 

Baby  parades  have  caused  more  heartaches, 
sunburn  and  sore  feet  than  any  other  institu- 
tion under  the  general  head  of  pleasure.  Giv- 
ing first  prize  to  each  baby  would  prevent  the 
heartaches,  but  would  do  nothing  for  the  sun 
blisters  and  painful  arches. 

Babies  have  no  apparent  desire  to  enter  baby 
parades,  not  developing  the  parade  fever  until 
they  are  of  age  and  join  uniform  ranks  of  vari- 
ous lodges,  and  then  only  if  they  are  boy 
babies. 


But  the  babies  have  got  to  parade  or  there 
couldn't  be  a  successful  summer  season  any- 
where from  the  Palisades  to  Cape  May. 

Perhaps  the  babies  enjoy  this  sort  of  thing, 
the  committee  of  arrangements  going  ahead 
on  this  assumption,  anyhow,  but  many  a  citizen 
has  lived  to  doddering  old  age  without  being 
able  to  live  down  the  fact  that  he  once  took 
a  prize  in  a  bal)y  parade. 

Baby  parades  consist  of  decorated  babies, 
floats  and  mothers. 

Mothers  go  to  the  shore  to  rest,  and  before 
Labor  Day  have  nervous  breakdowns  through 
worrying  over  how  to  dress  their  babies  for 
the  parades. 

The  only  persons  around  the  summer  re- 
sorts who  are  not  getting  worked  up  about  the 
baby  parades  are  the  babies,  but  they  will  have 
babies  of  their  own  some  time. 

— Jean  Eric,  in   the  Newark  Evening 
News. 


On  the  Calendar   of   Conventions 


August   7-10. — Wallace,    Idaho. 

Pacific    Coast   Association    of   Fire    Chiefs.      Annual 
convention.       Secretary,    Jay    \V.     Stevens,    205    Mer- 
chants   Exchange    Building,    San    Francisco,    Calif. 
August    14-16. — Ottumwa,    Iowa. 

League  of  Iowa  Municipalities.     Annual  convention. 
Secretary,    Frank    G.    Pierce,    Marshalltown,    Iowa. 
August   19-Septf.mber    1. — Evanston,    III. 

National   School  for   Cotnmercial  and    Trade   Execu- 
tives.    Address:     Board  of  Managers,  National  School 
for     Commercial     and     Trade    Executives,     10     South 
LaSalle    Street,    Chicago,    111. 
August    20-23. — Harrisburg,    Pa. 

Association   of  American   Cemetery   Superintendents. 
Annual   convention.      Secretary,    W.    B.    Jones,    High- 
wood  Cemetery,   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
August   21-23. — Bethlehem.   Pa. 

League  of  Cities  of  the  Third-Class  in  Pennsyhania. 
Annual    convention.      Secretary,    Fred   H.    Gates,    City 
Clerk,   Wilkes-Barre,   Pa. 
August   24-25.— Glacier   Park,    Mont. 

Montana    Association    of    Commercial    Organisation 
Secretaries.      Annual    convention.       Secretary,    Lyman 
E.   Jones,   Great  Falls,   Mont. 
August  30-September  1. — Shawinigan  Falls,  Que. 

Union  of   Canadian  Municipalities,     Annual  conven- 
tion.       Secretary-Treasurer,     A.     D.     Shibley,     10     St. 
John   Street.   Montreal,   Que. 
September  10-13. — Toronto,   Ont. 

Public  Ownership  League.      Biennial  Public   Owner- 
ship  Conference.      Secretary,   Carl   D.   Thompson,   127 
North   Dearborn    Street,   Chicago,    111. 
September    10-14. — Coronado,    Calif. 

League    of    California    Municipalities.      Annual    con- 
vention.      Executive     Secretary,     William     J.     Locke, 
Pacific    Building,    San    Francisco,    Calif. 
September  10-13^. — Kansas   City,   Mo. 

American    Institute    of    Park    E.recutives.      Annual 
convention.        Secretary-Treasurer,     W.     O.     Doolittle, 
Minot,   N.  Dak. 
September  13-19. — Boston,  Mass. 

American    Prison    Association.      Annual    convention. 
General   Secretary,   E.   R.   Cass,   135   East  15th   Street, 
New  York,  N.   Y. 
September  18-21. — Burlington,  Vt. 

Ne7v    England    Water    Works    Association.      Annual 
convention.       Secretary,    Frank    J.    Gifford,    715    Tre- 
mont  Temple,  Boston,  Mass. 
September  25-28. — Reading,  Pa. 

International   Association   of   Municipal   Electricians. 
.Annual    convention.      Secretary,    Clarence    R.    George, 
City    Electrician,    Houston,    Texas. 
September    27-28. — Chicago,    III. 

International  Association   of   Street   Stuntation    Offi- 


cials.      Annual  conference.      Secretary,   A.   M.  Ander- 
son,  10   South  LaSalle   Street,   Chicago,  111. 
October  1-5. — Buffalo,   N.   Y. 

National  Safety  Council.     National  Safety  Congress. 
"Executive     Secretary,     W.     H.     Cameron^     168     North 
Michigan    Avenue,    Chicago,    111. 
October    8-11. — Boston,    Mass. 

American  Public  Health  Association.     Annual  meet- 
ing.    Secretary,  Homer  N.  Calver,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.    Y. 
October   8-12. — Springfield,   III. 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America. 
Recreational    Congress.       Secretary,    IT.    S.    Braucher, 
315  Fourth  Avenue,   New  York,  N.   Y. 
October  8-13. — New  York,  N.   Y. 

National    Fire    Prevention    Exposition. — One    of    the 
features   of   Fire   Prevention    Week.      Address:      Tem- 
porary  Executive   Headquarters,   25    East   26th    Street, 
Room  1014,  New  York,   N.   Y. 
October   10-12. — Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Indiana  Municipal  League.     Annual  meeting.     Presi- 
dent,  Eli   F.   Seebirt,  Mayor,   South  Bend,   Ind. 
October    15-17. — Detroit,    Mich. 

American   Child   Health   Association.      Annual  meet- 
ing.     Secretary,  Philip  Van  Ingen,  M.  D.,  370  Seventh 
Avenue,    New    York,    N.    Y. 
October   23-26. — Richmond,   Va. 

International    Association    of    Fire    Engineers.      An- 
nual convention.      Secretary,  James  J.  Mulcahey,   City 
ITall,   Yonkers,   N.   Y. 
October    29-31. — Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

National     Association    of    Commercial    Organisation 
Secretaries.      Annual     meeting.        Secretary-Treasurer, 
Joseph      F.      Leopold,      301      Crocker     Building,      Des 
Moines,    Iowa. 
November    12  16. — Atla'Nta,    Ga. 

American     Society     for     Municipal     Improvements. 
.Annual  convention.      Secretary,  Charles  Carroll  Brown, 
P.   O.   Box   234,   St.    Petersburg,   Fla. 
November  13-15. — Washington,  D.  C. 

City  Managers'  Association.  Annual  convention. 
Executive  Secretary,  John  G.  Stutz,  Lawrence,  Kans. 
November   15-17. — Washington,   D.   C. 

National    Association    of    Civic    Secretaries.      Secre- 
tary, Robert  E.  Tracy,   Secretary   City  Club,   Philadel- 
phia,  Pa. 
November   15-17.— Washington,    D.    C. 

National     Municipal     League.      Annual     convention. 
Secretary,   H.    W.    Dodds,   261    Broadway,    New   York, 
N.   Y. 
January   13-19,  1924. — Chicago,   III. 

American  Road  Builders'  Association.  Annual  con- 
vention. Secretary,  Ethel  A.  Birchland,  37  West  39th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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IS  YOUR  CITY  PLANNING 
MUNICIPAL    MOVIES? 

If    SO,    it    will    pay    you 
to  inquire  into  the  merits 

V^  Projector 

"Tfie  world's  finest  motion  picture  machine''^ 

THE  BEST  THEATRES  EVERYWHERE 
ARE    SIMPLEX    EQUIPPED 

GO  TO  YOUR  NEAREST  THEATRE  AND 
SEE     THE     SIMPLEX     IN     OPERATION 

Then  write  us  for  catalog  "D" 


ThePrecisionMachine(oJnc, 

317  East  34th: St".  NewYork 


MAKE  BETTER  ASPHALT  STREET  REPAIRS 


Hie  Improved  Equitable  Asphalt  Heater  Softens  1500  Square  Yards  a  Day 

Proper  bonding  of  old  and  n«w  asphalt  it  made  possible  by  this  fool  proof  machine  which  does  not 
require  hot  water  to  operate.  The  heating  hood  slides  on  the  ground  saving  time  and  heat.  The  machine 
heats  45  square  feet  of  pavement  in  I  to  2  minutes  and  moves  quickly  ahead.  Send  for  our  new  prices 
and  specifications. 

THE  EQUITABLE  ASPHALT  MAINTENANCE  COMPANY 
1901  Campbell  Street  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Municipal  and  Civic  Publications 


Prices  do  not  include  postage  unless  so  stated 


Proceedings  of  the  Fifteenth  National  Conference  on 
City  Planning. — Held  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  30,  May 
1-2,  1923.  Apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Conference, 
Flavel  Shurtleff,  130  East  22nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
221  pp.     $2.25. 

This  volume  contains  the  following  papers,  with  dis- 
cussion: Regional  and  Metropolitan  Planning — Princi- 
ples, Methods,  Cooperation,  by  George  B.  Ford:  Inter 
and  Intra  Urban  Transit  and  Traffic  as  a  Regional  Prob- 
lem, by  George  A.  Damon;  The  Relation  of  Washington 
to  a  Plan  of  the  Baltimore  Region,  by  Major  R.  A. 
Wheeler;  A  Regional  Plan  for  Maryland,  hy  Jefferson 
C.  Grinnalds;  Regional  Zoning,  by  Robert  Whitten;  Pres- 
ent Attitude  of  Courts  toward  Zoning,  by  Edward  M. 
Bassett;  School  Building  Program  in  Relation  to  City 
Planning  and  Zoning  in  Baltimore,  by  Henry  G.  Perring; 
Water  Supply  and  the  Baltimore  Plan,  by  William  A. 
Megraw ;  The  Major  Street  System  for  Baltimore,  by 
Joseph  W.  Shirley;  Day  and  Night  Storage  and  Parking 
of  Motor  Vehicles,  by  Hugh  E.  Young.  Also  discussion 
of  the  following  questions:  How  Can  Narrow  Streets  in 
Business  Districts  Be  Widened?;  Should  Playgrounds  Be 
Established  in  Public  Parks  and  What  Should  Be  Their 
Relation  to  the  School  System? 

Public  Utility  Rates  for  542  Kansas  Cities. — Bulletin 
No.  40  compiled  by  the  Municipal  Reference  Bureau,  Uni- 
versity Extension  Division,  University  of  Kansas,  Ja.i- 
uary  1,  1923.  Published  by  the  League  of  Kansas 
Municipalities,  Lawrence,  Kans.     July  1,  1923.    128  pp.-' 

This  book  is  believed  by  the  publishers  to  be  the 
most  comprehensive  compilation  of  water,  electric  light 
and  power,  gas,  and  telephone  rates  ever  published  in 
any  state  in  the  Union.  Besides  the  rates  for  water 
and  electric  light  and  power  services,  it  gives  the 
source  of  the  water,  its  treatment,  meter  service, 
capacity  of  plant,  rate  for  city  service,  minimum  bills, 
and  whether  the  plant  is  a  paying  proposition  or  not. 

The  Tuberculosis  Worker. — By  Philip  P.  Jacobs, 
Ph.D.,  Publicity  Director,  National  Tuberculosis  Asso- 
ciation. Williams  &  Wilkins  Company,  Baltimore.  1923. 
314  pp.  $3.00  in  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and 
Cuba;    $3.50  in  other  countries. 

A  handbook  on  methods  and  programs  of  tuberculosis 
work.  The  success  of  the  campaign  against  tuberculosis 
depends  upon  the  faithfulness  and  intelligence  of  the 
workers.  This  book  gives  them  the  practical  information 
that  they  need  in  dealing  with  their  problems  of  methods 
and  means  in|  every  departanent  of  the  work.  The  experi- 
ence and  observations  of  many  workers  in  different 
countries  have  here  been  brought  together  to  show  au- 
thoritatively how  the  work  may  be  systematized  and 
coordinated,  and  be  made  interesting  and  effective.  The 
book  is  thorough  and  readable,  besides  being  a  valu- 
able   reference    volume,    with    excellent    bibliographies. 

The  Cleveland  Year  Book,  1923. — Compiled  and  pub- 
lished by  the  Cleveland  Foundation.  Editor,  Mildred 
Chadsey.    June,  1923.    185  pp.    75  cents. 

This  is  the  third  annual  summary  of  events  and 
progress  in  Cleveland.  Its  purpose  is  to  record  the 
events  in  all  departments  of  organized  life  in  Cleveland 
that  seem  to  have  had  some  part  in  making  or  retard- 
ing progress  or  influencing  the  life  of  the  people.  It 
is  not  controversial  in  its  presentation.  The  informa- 
tion is  given  under  the  heads  of  City  Government, 
Public  Utilities,  Business  and  Banking,  Labor,  City 
Planning  and  Building,  Public  Safety,  Public  Health, 
Education,  Ajnericanization,  Social  Work,  Recreation, 
The  Arts,  Religion,  A  Survey  of  Surveys. 

Selected  Articles  on  Current  Problems  in  Municipal 
Government. — Compiled  by  Lamar  T.  Beman,  A.M., 
LL.B.,  Attorney  at  Law,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  the  Hand- 
book Series  published  by  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company, 
New  York.     1923.     XIII  +  542  pp.     $2.40. 

Material  from  sources  of  varying  dates  for  use  by 
civic  associations,  debating  clubs  and  individuals  in 
the  study  of  local  governmental  problems.  Both  sides 
of  controversial  questions  are  presented.  Classified 
bibliographies  are  given  on  the  different  divisions  of 
the  subject  as  outlined  in  the  four  parts  of  the  volume: 
General  Discussion  of  City  Government ;  Municipal 
Home  Rule ;  The  Commission  Plan ;  City  Manager  Plan. 


Taxing  Gasoline  for  Highway  Improvement. — Editorial 
review  in  ''Engineering  News-Record,"  June  14,  1923, 
McGraw-Hill  Company,  Inc.,  Tenth  Avenue  at  36th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  2%  quarto  pp.  Price  of 
issue,  25  cents. 

The  facts  about  the  results  of  the  gasoline  tax  for 
road  maintenance  in  each  state  of  the  Union  are  here 
brought  together  for  the  first  time,  as  the  fruit  of  an 
investiKation  made  by  the  "Engineering  News-Record." 
The  information  is  given  under  the  heads  of  Amount  and 
Rate.  Taxable  and  Exempt  Products,  Tax  Collection, 
■Tax  Distribution,  and  Opposition  to  Gasoline  Tax.  Sum- 
marizing figures  give  evidence  that  the  taxation  of 
motor  vehicle  fuels  is  considered  throughout  the  country 
sound  procf^ure  for  creating  funds  for  constructing 
and  maintaining  public  roads. 

Acoustics  of  Buildings,  Including  Acoustics  of  Audi- 
toriums and  Soundproofing  of  Rooms.— By  F.  R._  Wat- 
son, Professor  of  Experimental  Physics,  University  of 
Illinois.  Urbana,  111.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.,  New 
York.  1923.  VIII  +  155  pp.  Photographs,  diagrams, 
tables.     Price,   $3.00. 

City  officials,  builders  and  architects  will  be  partic- 
ularly interested  in  this  well-prepared,  complete  book 
on  the  art  and  science  of  acoustics.  It  describes  briefly 
the  action  of  sound  within  buildings,  covering  echoes, 
reverberations  and  soundproofing.  It  is  replete  with  the 
necessary  mathematical  formulas,  which  have  been 
simplified  through  the  results  of  experimental  tests. 
Space  is  also  devoted  to  the  correction  of  acoustic 
difficulties  found  in  many  buildings. 

Municipal  Bond  Sales  for  the  Tear  1922. — Published 
by  "The  Bond  Buyer,"  67  Pearl  Street,  New  York, 
N.  Y.      136   pp.      $10.00. 

A  record  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  government, 
state  and  municipal  bond  sales  in  the  United  States 
during  the  last  calendar  year,  compiled  from  official 
and  reliable  reports  made  to  "The  Daily  Bond  Buyer," 
including  a  chart  showing  the  trend  of  the  municipal 
bond  market  1900-1923  and  a  table  giving  a  ten-year 
record  of  state  and  municipal  bond  sales — 1913-1922. 
A  new  feature  of  this  nineteenth  edition  of  the  record 
is  the  inclusion,  in  a  great  many  instances,  of  the 
name  of  the  legal  opinion. 

The  Deeside  Regional  Planning  Scheme  (Chester  and 
Flintshire). — The  report  prepared  for  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of  Local  Authorities,  by  Patrick  Abercrombie, 
Sydney  Kelly  and  Theodore  Fyfe.  Published  for  the 
University  Press  of  Liverpool,  Ltd.,  by  Hodder  & 
Stoughton,  Ltd.,  London,  England.  1923.  XIV  +  67 
quarto  pp.     Maps,  views,  drawings.     7s.  6d. 

A  most  interesting  presentation  of  a  regional  plan, 
far-reaching  in  scope,  dealing  with  a  section  in  which 
attractive,  healthful  homes  and  efficient  factories  are 
of  prime  importance.  The  region  includes  the  Roman, 
medieval  and  modern  residential  town  of  Chester  and 
its  surroundings,  a  partly  industrialized  area  on  both 
sides  of  the  canalized  river  Dee,  and  the  mountainous 
land  rising  from  the  Dee  estuary  frontage  and  affording 
good  residential  possibilities. 

The  Cost  of  Government,  City  of  Detroit,  1923-1924. 
— The  June  15,  1923,  issue  of  "Public  Business," 
published  by  the  Detroit  Bureau  o^  Governmental 
Research,  Inc.  20  pp.  Tables.  A  summary  of  the 
final  budget  of  Detroit,  showing  character  of  appro- 
priations, and  comparison  with  the  budget  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Amplifying  also  the  information  under 
the  budget  heads  of  Fixed  Charges,  Operation  and 
Maintenance,  Capital  Costs  (Improvements),  and 
Deficits.  (Apply  to  Lent  D.  Upson,  Director  and  Sec- 
retary, Detroit  Bureau  of  Governmental  Research,  Inc., 
Detroit,  Mich.) 

The  Commonwealth  Fund  Program  for  the  Prevention 
of  Delinquency. — Published  by  The  Joint  Committee 
on  Methods  of  Preventing  Delinquency,  50  East  42nd 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  16  pp.  Republished  from 
the  fourth  annual  report  of  the  General  Director  of  the 
Fund,  in  revised  form  and  brought  up  to  date.  A  most 
interesting  statement  of  the  broad  work  of  the  Fund, 
which  is  concentrated  on  the  understanding  and  devel- 
opment of  the  child  by  sound  methods  of  study  and 
training.      Apply   to   The   Joint    Committee,    as    above.) 
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units.  Federal  trucks 
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In  Municipal  Work 

Federals  certainly  do 
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in  all  departments  of 
delivery  work.  This 
one  is  a  Federal  Fast 
Express. 
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Proceedings,  Twentieth  Annual  Convention,  American 
Koad  Builders'  Association. — Held  in  Chicago,  111.,  Jan- 
uary 16-19,  1923.  With  supplements  consisting  of  the 
revised  constitution  and  a  list  of  exhibitors  at  the  Four- 
teenth National  Good  Roads  Show.  Edited  by  Robert 
K.  Tomlin,  Jr.  VI  +  228  pp.  Illustrated.  Iijstead  of 
being  a  verbatim  record  of  everything  said  at  the  con- 
vention, this  book  contains  only  the  material  of  perma- 
nent value.  The  technical  papers  are  printed  in  large, 
legible  type,  and  the  discussion  in  smaller  type.  The 
limp  Fabrikoid  binding  gives  a  volume  durable  and 
pleasing  in  appearance.  Price  $3.  (Apply  to  the  Pro- 
ceedings Publishing  Committee  of  the  American  Road 
Builders'  Association,  37  West  39th  Street,  Newr  York, 
N.  Y.) 

Promoting  Water  Works  in  Small  Towns  and  Villages. 
— Published  by  the  American  Cast  Iron  Pipe  Company, 
Birmingham,  Ala.  30  pp.  Diagram.  A  digest  of  the 
important  phases  of  securing  public  water-supply  sys- 
tems, as  observed  by  the  publishers  in  a  business 
closely  related  to  such  matters.  (Apply  to  the  pub- 
lishers.) 

Sewage  Treatment. — Papers  presented  at  the  Fourth 
Conference  on  Sewage  Treatment,  Ames,  Iowa,  October 
11-13,  1922.  Bulletin  57  of  the  Engineering  Extension 
Department  of  Iowa  State  College.  May  14,.  1923.  30 
pp.  Containing  the  following  papers:  The  Relation  of 
the  State  Board  of  Health  to  Iowa  Sewage-Treatment 
Plants,  by  Hans  V.  Pedersen;  The  Relationship  of  Sew- 
age Disposal  to  Water  Purification,  by  J.  J.  Hinman; 
Sewage  Treatment  and  Its  Relation  to  Public  Health, 
by  Earle  L.  Waterman ;  Methods  of  Sewage  Disposal,  by 
Rolland  S.  Wallis;  The  Role  of  Bacteria  in  Sewage  Puri- 
fication, by  Max  Levine;  and  The  Activated-Sludge  Pro- 
cess for  Sewage  Disposal,  by  Edward  Bartow.  (Applj 
to  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanio 
Arts,  Ames,  Iowa.) 

Inter  and  Intra  Urban  Transit  and  Traffic  as  a  Be- 
gional  Planning  Problem. — A  paper  read  at  the  National 
Conference  of  City  Planning,  in  Baltimore,  May,  1923. 
By  George  A.  Damon,  Member,  Board  of  Directors,  Los  . 
Angeles  City  Club;  Vice-Chairman,  Los  Angeles  County 
Regional  Planning  Oonunission.  Supplement  to  The  Los 
Angeles  City  Club  Bulletin  of  June  16,  1923.  Pub- 
lished by  order  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  infor- 
mation of  members  and  citizens  interested  in  regional 
planning.  12  pp.  Diagrams.  (Apply  to  the  Los  An- 
geles City  Club,,  Broadway  at  Eighth  Street,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif.) 

Soft  Drink  Ordinance. — A  leaflet  containing  Buffalo's 
ordinance  (Chapter  XXIII)  regulating  the  sale  of  non- 
intoxicating  liquors  and  beverages,  will  be  sent  to  any 
reader  of  THE  AMERICAN  CITY  on  application  to 
Mayor  Frank  X.  Schwab,  City  Hall,  Buffalo,  N.    Y. 

Report  of  a  Study  of  the  Interrelation  of  the  Work  of 
National  Social  Agencies  in  Fourteen  American  Com- 
munities.— This  study  was  undertaken  by  a  Conference 
of  National  Social  Agencies  through  the  National  In- 
formation Bureau,  and  was  made  by  Porter  R.  Lee  and 
Walter  W.  Pettit,  of  the  New  York  School  of  Social 
Work,  and  Jane  M.  Hoey.  157  pp.  Forty-six  national 
organizations  were  studied  in  the  fourteen  communities; 
only  three  of  these  organizations  were  represented  in 
all  the  communities — the  American  Red  Cross,  the 
International  Committee  of  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations,  and  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association. 
(Apply  to  the  National  Information  Bureau,  1  Madison 
Avenue,    New  York,    JJ.   Y. 

Report  of  Conference,  Paris,  1922,  International  Gar- 
den Cities  and  Town-Planning  Federation. — Published 
by  the  Federation,  3,  Gray's  Inn  Place,  Gray's  Inn, 
London,  W.  C.  1,  England.  32  pp.  Illustrated.  Con- 
taining the  following  papers:  "The  Future  of  the 
International  Garden  Cities  and  Town-Planning  Move- 
ment," by  the  Pj'ovisional  Council  (Senator  Vinck, 
Henri  Sellier,  G.  Montagu  Harris,  and  C.  B.  Purdom)  ; 
I 'The  Garden  Cities  of  England,"  by  O.  B.  Purdom; 
"The  Garden  City  as  a  Demonstration  of  Economic 
Town  Building,"  by  Sir  Theodore  Chambers;  "The 
Garden  City  Movement  in  Relation  to  Town  Develop- 
ment of  the  Future,"  by  H.  Chapman;  "The  Garden 
City  Movement  in  Relation  to  the  Development  of  Civic 
Education  and  Public  Administration  in  France,"  by 
Henri  Sellier.  Including  the  discussion  on  these 
topics,  with  other  information  and  the  rules  of  the 
Federation.       (Apply    to    the   Federation.) 

Customs  of  Administration  and  Procedure  as  observed 
by  the  staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library. — Not  a 
body  of  rules  or  regulations,  but  a  statement  of  the 
way  things  are  customarily  done  in  the  Library,  cover- 
ing all  details  of  the  routine.  Monthly  Bulletin,  July, 
1923.  36  pp.  (Apply  to  Arthur  E.  Bostwick, 
Librarian.) 


Proceedings  of  the  New  Jersey  Sewage  Works  Asso- 
ciation, 1922  and  1923. — Containing  the  minutes  of 
annual  meetings  held  in  Trenton  on  February  17,  1922, 
and  March  14,  1923.  Including  the  following  papers: 
Operation  of  Pennypack  Creek  Sewage  Treatment 
Works,  Philadelphia,  by  H.  M.  Beaumont ;  Progress 
Report  on  the  Sewage  Experiment  Substation,  New 
Brunswick,  by  Professor  R.  O.  Smith;  Maintenance  of 
Sewer  Systems,  by  E.  B.  Besselievre;  Some  Sewage 
Experimental  Work  Accomplished  and  Under  Investi- 
gation at  the  Sewage  Substation,  New  Brunswick,  by 
William  Rudolfs;  The  Licensing  of  Superintendents  and 
Operators  of  Sewage  Treatment  Plants  in  New  Jersey, 
by  Charles  H.  Capen,  Jr. ;  Superfluous  Sewage  Treat- 
ment Works,  by  M.  N.  Baker;  Odors  from  Sewage  Dis- 
posal Plants,  by  John  R.  Downes.  32  quarto  pp.  Price 
to  non-members  of  the  Association,  $1.00.  (Apply  to 
Myron  E.  Fuller,  Secretary,  36  East  Mt.  Airy  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,    Pa.) 

The  Industrial  Utility  of  Public  Water  Supplies  in  the 
United  States.— By  W.  D.  Collins.  Water- Supply  Paper 
496  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  1923.  59  pp.  Map,  diagram, 
tables.  A  very  worth-while  publication  giving  full  and 
detailed  information  regarding  the  hardness  of  water 
furnished  by  public  supply  systems  in  over  300  cities, 
its  effect  on  industrial  and  domestic  use  of  the  water, 
and  the  treatment  of  such  supplies,  to  remedy  the  diffi- 
culties. Price  10  cents.  (Apply  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  0.) 

Predicted  Growth  of  Population  of  New  York  and  Its 
Environs. — By  Raymond  Pearl  and  Lowell  J.  Reed, 
School  of  Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  The  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  Published  by  Plan  of  New  York 
and  Its  Environs,  130  E.  22nd  Street,  New  York  City. 
1923.  42  pp.  Diagrams,  tables.  Applying  to  this 
region  a  formula  which  has  been  developed  to  express 
the  fundamental  law  of  normal  population  growth. 
Price,  25  cents.     (Apply  to  the  publishers.) 

Facts  and  Figures  of  the  Automobile  Industry. — 
Published  by  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  366  Madison  A  enue.  New  York,  N.  Y. 
1923.  96  pp.  Illustrated.  A  compendium  of  in- 
formation regarding  the  production,  use,  and  regula- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  motor  vehicles.  (Apply  to  the 
publishers.) 

Ku  KIux  Klan. — Julia  E,  Johnson,  compiler.  Volume 
1,  No.  10  of  "The  Reference  Shelf,"  May,  3,923,  pub- 
lished by  The  H.  W.  Wilson  Company,  958-964  Univer- 
sity Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  105  pp.  This  book 
claims  to  present,  without  bias,  arguments  both  for  and 
against  the  justification  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  The  ma- 
terial has  been  culled  from  sources  which  the  compiler 
believes  to  be  representative,  with  the  purpose  of  quot- 
ing only  authoritative  facts.  Price  75  cents.  (Apply  to 
the  publishers.) 

Charleston,  S.  C— Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Water 
Department  for  the  year  1922.     (Apply  to  J.  E.  Gibson, 

Manager  and  Engineer.) 

Chicago,  111. — Annual  Reports  of  Police  Department 
for  1921  and  1922.  (Apply  to  Chas.  C.  Fitzmorris, 
Superintendent  of  Police.) 

Fredericksburg,  Va. — Annual  Report  for  1922.  (Ap- 
ply to   Levin  J.  Houston,   Jr.,  City  Manager.) 

Newark,  N.  J. — Annual  Report  of  the  Auditor  of  Ac- 
counts for  the  year  1922.  (Apply  to  John  Howe,  Direc- 
tor of  Revenue  and  Finance.) 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — Port  of  Philadelphia  Airgram. 
Publicity  for  the  Port  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Wharves,  Docks  and  Ferries.  (Apply  to  George  F. 
Sproule,   Director   of   the   Department.) 

Portland,  Maine. — Tenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Park 
Commission,  for  1922.  (Apply  to  Frank  C.  Goodrich, 
Superintendent.) 

Portland,  Ore. — Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Munic- 
ipal Paving  Plant  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works,  for  fiscal  year  ended  November  30, 
1922.  (Apply  to  R.  S.  Dulin,  Superintendent  of  Munic- 
ipal Paving  Plant.) 

Richmond,  Va. — Annual  Report  of  Director  of  Public 
Works,  for  1922.  (Apply  to  Allen  J.  Saville,  Director, 
Department  of  Public  Works.) 

ShaAvlnlgan  Falls,  Quebec. — A  financial  report  pub- 
lished July,  1923.  (Apply  to  J.  Henri  Valiquette,  City 
Manager.) 

South  Bend,  Ind. — Annual  Report  of  the  Heads  of 
Departments,  for  1922.  (Apply  to  Eli  F.  Seebirt, 
Mayor.) 
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Re-Constructing    a    Gravel 
Boulevard   with   Kyrock 


Fall  Creek  Boulevard,  Indianapolis,  is 
subject  to  exceptionally  heavy  traffic.  In 
spite  of  repeated  surface  treatments,  the 
roadway  was  rough  and  unpleasant  to 
travel  a  great  part  of  the  year. 

Excessive  maintenance  led  the  city  to 
surface  the  drive  with  Kentucky  Rock 
Asphalt.  The  old  gravel  roadway  was 
scarified  and  shaped.  Two  inches  of  com- 
pacted lime  stone  was  laid  as  an  anchor- 
age for  the  rock  asphalt  surface.  The 
Kentucky  Rock  Asphalt  was  laid  cold 
and,  after  rolling,  gave  a  smooth  sheet 
asphalt  surface. 

Many  miles  of  old  highways  and  streets 
may  be  salvaged  and  converted  into  high 
type,  long  life  pavements,  by  using 
Kyrock.    When  the  old  roadway  can  be 


shaped  and  used  as  a  base,  it  often  means 
a  saving  of  fifty  per  cent  over  new  con- 
struction. Such  a  foundation  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  thoroughly  compacted 
and  tested. 

Kyrock  comes  ready  to  lay  cold  on  any 
base  adequate  to  carry  the  traffic.  No 
binder  course,  no  hot  mix  plant,  no 
asphalt  experts  are  required.  Kentucky 
Rock  Asphalt,  Kyrock  brand,  is  always 
uniform,  and  is  not  susceptible  to  injury 
from  storage  or  handling  in  the  open. 
Kyrock  insures  uniformly  successful 
pavements. 

Our  engineering  department  has  prepared 
typical  specifications  for  all  standard  types 
of  construction  and  reconstruction.  Write 
for  booklet  D-4. 


KENTUCKY  ROCK  ASPHALT  CO. 

Incorporated 

712-718  Marion  E.  Taylor  BIdg.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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Methods,  Materials  and  Appliances^ 

News  for  City  and  County  Engineers,  City  Managers,  Water- Works  Super- 
intendents, City  Controllers,  Park  Superintendents,  Purchasing  Agents,   and 
Others  Interested  in  the  Economical  Construction  and  Efficient  Operation  of 
Public  Improvement  Undertakings 


A  New  Rocker  Lug  Coupling 
for  Fire  Hose 

A  rocker  lug  coupling  that  will  ride  over  ob- 
structions like  wheels  and  which  cannot  cut  or 
snag  the  jacket  when  the  hose  is  pulled  off 
the  apparatus  at  a  fire,  has  recently  been 
brought  out  by  the  Bi-Lateral  Fire  Hose  Com- 
pany, 9  South  Clinton  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
It  is  claimed  that  with  these  lugs,  hose  will 
load  easier  and  the  oblong  lugs  will  not  injure 
the  hose  jacket  with  which  they  come  in  con- 
tact when  loaded  on  apparatus.  This  prevents 
the  pulling  off  of  several  folds  of  hose  at  one 
time  when  laying  a  line  for  a  fire.  The  old- 
style  lugs  were  invariably  catching  on  the  street, 
curb,  pavement,  walks,  steps,  ladder  rungs,  or 
roof,  but  the  new  Bi-Lateral  rocker  lug  coup- 
ling is  claimed  to  glide  smoothly  over  all  ob- 
structions without  catching  and  jerking  the 
firernen  that  are  taking  a  stream  of  water  into 
a  building.  There  are  no  springs  or  other  con- 
traptions in  this  oblong  lug  to  get  out  of  order. 
It  is  claimed  that  it  forms  a  better  hold  to 
loosen  and  tighten  by  hand  and  will  not  injure 
the  hand  of  the  fireman. 

Another  advantage  of  the  new  rocker  lug 
coupling  is  that  spanners  are  not  needed.     Any 


A  COUPLING  THAT  DOES  NOT  CATCH  ON 
LADDERS  AND  CURBS 


piece  of  iron  with  a  hook  on  it  makes  a  spanner. 
However,  in  most  cases  these  couplings  can 
be  tightened  and  loosened  by  hand  and  will  not 
leak  when  the  pressure  is  on. 

Changes  in  Cast  Iron  Pipe 
Organization 

The  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry 
Company,  Burlington,  N.  J.,  has  announced  that 
D.  B.  Stokes,  formerly  Western  Sales  Manager, 
is  to  be  General  Sales  Manager,  with  offices  in 
the  Morris  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  G.  Savage,  formerly  Eastern  Sales  Man- 
ager, is  to  be  Western  Sales  Manager,  with 
offices  in  the  Peoples  Gas  Building,  Chicago, 
111. 

Municipal  Plant  Enlarges 
Boiler  House 

The  city  of  Decatur,  Ind.,  has  purchased  two 
398-horse-power  Babcock  &  Wilcox  boilers  and 
two  Westinghouse  underfed  stokers.  The 
stokers  have  high  coal  hoppers,  steam-operated 
dumping  mechanisms  and  non-clinkering  side 
wall  tuyeres.  Forced  air  draft  is  supplied  by  a 
Buffalo  Forge  fan,  driven  by  a  Westinghouse 
steam  turbine.  The  turbine  is  connected  to  the 
fan  by  a  Thomas  flexible  coupling,  and  a  Wachs 
vertical  steam  engine  operates  the  stokers. 
Crushed  West  Virginia  coal  is  used. 


Surveying  Water  Resources 
for  Okmulgee,  Okla. 

Okmulgee,  Okla.,  through  its  city  officials 
and  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  authorized  the 
Burns  &  McDonnell  Engineering  Company, 
Interstate  Building,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  to  make 
a  comprehensive  survey  and  investigation  of 
suitable  sources  of  water-supply:  one,  with  a 
storage  reservoir  on  Deep  Fork  by  building 
a  600-foot  dam,  70  feet  high,  to  impound  25,000 
acres  of  water ;  another,  the  Grand  River  water, 
which  will  require  a  40-mile  pipe  line;  and  also 
a  source  from  the  Illinois  River,  50  miles 
away.  These  investigations  began  early  in 
June  and  are  made  necessary  because  oil  wells 
and  salt  water  have  been  damaging  the  present 
sui)ply,  making  a  new  supply  necessary.  This 
project  will  probably  involve  the  expenditure 
of  from  two  to  three  million  dollars,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  engineering  plans  and  data 
will  be  ready  for  a  bond  election  by  September 
I.  T._J._  Embree  is  City  Engineer  and  Water 
Commissioner. 
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Solva})  is  V  e  r  p 
easily  handled 
and  applied  to 
the  road.  Ordi- 
nar\f  laborers  do 
t  h  e  Tvorii  per- 
fectly. 


Here's  a  Road  With  a 
Firm  Elastic  Surface 

It's  a  Solvay  Road.  Wherever  you  find  a  durable,  dustless 
road  with  a  firm,  smooth,  elastic  surface,  it  is  most  likely 
to  be  a  road  which  has  been  treated  with 

SOLVAY 

CALCIUM      CHLORIDE 

**The  Natural  Dust  Layer" 

Solvay  Calcium  Chloride  owing  to  its  lack  of  objectionable 
features  such  as  odor,  tracking,  discolorization,  etc.,  is  particularly 
adapted  for  use  on  roads  where  there  is  considerable  pedestrian 
traffic. 

This  clean  chemical  salt  is  the  ideal  dust  layer,  surface  binder 
and  weed  killer.  It  will  not  stain  clothing;  neither  will  it  affect 
rubber  or  the  varnish  of  the  automobiles  or  wagons  using  the  road. 

Fifty  convenient  distributing  points  permit  prompt  delivery 
with  minimum  transportation  charges. 

The  new  Solvay  Road  Booklet  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 

SEMET-SOLVAY  CO.,  Dept.  J,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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A  New  Type  of 
Street  Sign 

The  question  of 
durability  is  one 
of  prime  impor- 
tance when  a  city 
is  considering  the 
purchase  of  street 
signs.  The  Cen- 
tury Sign  Com- 
pany, 100  Colonial 
Road,  Boston, 
Mass.,  claims  that 
its  signs  are  buill 
for  permanence 
and  in  such  a  way 
as  to  appear  well 
as  time  goes  on 
and  to  be  orna- 
mental at  all  times. 
The  sign  itself  is 
made  of  a  compo- 
sition of  asphalt, 
asbestos  and  ce- 
ment, hardened  un- 
der great  pressure. 
Tests  made  with 
acids  prove  that 
this  sign  will  un- 
doubtedly last  in- 
definitely under 
any  kind  of 
weather  conditions. 
The  metal 
mountings  for  the 
signs  are  made  of 

pure  aluminum  with  enough  alloy  to  insure 
toughness  and  continued  lightness  of  color. 
The  letters  are  oval-faced  and  can  be  easily 
distinguished  at  night.  They  are  well-adapted 
in  style  and  design  to  fit  any  street  or  highway 
requirements  and  for  directory  signs,  guide- 
boards,  and  town  boundary  signs,  and  for  any 
municipal  requirement. 

The  posts  are  8-foot  exposed,  with  an  allow- 
ance sufficient  for  setting  firmly  in  concrete. 
Some  posts  are  covered  with  aluminum  sheet 
metal,  which  carries  out  the  intention  of  the 
company  to  supply  a  sign  that  will  last  prac- 
tically indefinitely  with  almost  no  charge  for 
maintenance  after  the  sign  has  been  erected. 
When  the  posts  are  furnished  without  the  alu- 
minum covering  they  may  be  finished  in  enamel. 

Rood  Joins  Pittsburgh 
Te8ting,xLaboratorie8 

The  appointment  of  F.  H.  Rood  as  engineer 
of  tests  with  headquarters  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
has  been  announced  by  the  Pittsburgh  Testing 
Laboratories.  Mr.  Rood  is  a  civil  engineering 
graduate  of  Syracuse  University,  and  for  many 
years  was  engineer  of  tests  for  the  New  York 
State  Highway  Commission  and  for  two  years 
a  research  engineer  with  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads.  Having  been  a  member 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Testing  Laboratories  organi- 
zation once  before,  and  having  left  it  to  further 
his  training  in  special  investigation  work,  he 
returns  to   strengthen   this   department. 


A   NEW    PERMANENT 
STREET      SIGN 


Painting  Concrete  Swimming  Pools 

The  question  of  keeping  concrete  swimming 
pools  in  good  condition  during  the  summer  is 
prominent  in  the  minds  of"  many  athletic  man- 
agers and  municipal  directors.  The  following 
statement,  prepared  by  an  expert  and  appearing 
in  the  "Oval,"  the  house  organ  of  the  paint 
and  varnish  lines,  E.  L  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Co.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  gives  some  interesting 
data  on  this  subject : 

"The  success  of  a  job  of  this  kind  depends 
more  on  the  correct  application  of  the  paint 
than  on  the  paint  itself.  One  of  the  essentials 
is — plenty  of  time  to  permit  the  different  coats 
to  dry  properly  and  the  final  coat  to  dry  hard. 

"First,  the  surface  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned.  Grease  should  be  removed  by  washing 
with  gasoline,  and  dirt  by  washing  with  soap 
and  water.  The  surface  must  be  thoroughly 
dry  before  the  first  coat  is  applied,  in  order  to 
permit  the  proper  penetration  of  the  paint. 

"The  first  coat  should  be  white  enamel  under- 
coat, thinned  with  elastic  wall  primer  if  the 
surface  is  of  a  porous  nature,  and  with  turpen- 
tine if  the  surface  is  hard  and  non-porous.  It 
is  essential  to  get  good  adhesion  in  the  first 
coat. 

"The  second  coat  of  white  enamel  undercoat 
should  be  applied  as  found  in  the  container. 

"If  the  surface  is  rough,  a  third  and  fourth 
coat  of  white  enamel  undercoat  is  advisable. 
The  coating,  when  completed,  must  be  contin- 
uous, so  that  there  are  no  breaks  in  the  film 
whatever,  which  would  permit  water  to  get  back 
into  the  concrete  and  later  force  the  paint  away. 

"The  job  to  be  finished  should  be  given  two 
coats  of  bathtub  and  refrigerator  enamel. 

"If  the  diflferent  coats  are  given  sufficient 
time  to  dry,  the  procedure  as  outlined  will 
produce  as  satisfactory  a  coating  as  anything 
that  can  be  offered  for  painting  concrete  sur- 
faces which  come  in  contact  with  water. 

"The  three  prime  essentials  are: 

1.  Dry  surface. 

2.  Plenty  of  time  for  the  different  coats  to 
dry. 

3.  The  finished  job  must  be  an  impermeable, 
unbroken  coat,  so  as  not  to  permit  water  to  get 
back  into  the  concrete." 

New  Road-Marking  Machine 

A  road-marking  machine  which  has  the 
marking  pad  either  on  the  outside  of  the  frame 
as  illustrated  or  in  the  center  of  the  frame  with 
a  smoothing  brush  following  the  marker,  has 
been  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Hampden 
Supply  Company,  45  Sharon  Street,  Spring- 
field, Mass.  Both  of  these  machines  are  de- 
signed for  smooth  pavements.  The  same  com- 
pany also  manufactures  a  sprayer  for  rough  or 
uneven  pavements. 

The  smooth  pavement  machine  measures 
20  X  16  inches  and  is  made  from  i^-inch  angle 
iron.  It  has  a  %-inch  axle  and  is  moimted  on 
lo-inch  malleable  iron  wheels  with  large 
clincher  grip  rubber  tires.  The  flow  of  paint 
is  easily  controlled  by  hand  lever  and,  once 
set  for  the  desired  quantity  of  feed,  it  will 
flow  automatically  at  that  speed  until  the  paint 
is  exhausted.    The  marking  pad  is  furnished  in 
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We  have  eight  of  your  machines 
in  use  now  and  are  getting  a  max- 
imum of  efficiency  and  service 
We  have  tried  out 
other  makes  of  machines  but  have 
standardized  on  your  machine  and 
have  used  them  for  the  past  seven 
years  for  Police  work. 


of   the    most    notable 

achievements    of    the    Harley- 

Davidson,    is    the    remarkably 

low  cost  of  up-keep,  together 

the  high  degree  of^ervice. 


Vcrytfuly  yours, 


-^ 


t  nave 

ne  and  ^j 


AFTER  using  Harley-Davidsons  for 
seven  years,  the  Miami,  Florida, 
Police  Department  ought  to  know 
what's  what  in  police  motorcycles.  Over 
1200  cities  and  towns,  of  all  sizes,  use 
Harley-Davidsons  for  police  service. 
Quick  pursuit  of  law  breakers,  speeders 
and  reckless  drivers  is  only  one  use.  Many  cities  find  that  one  motorcycle- 
mounted  officer  can  do  the  work  of  several  unmounted  men. 

Durable,  dependable,  speedy,  economical — these  are  the  big  reasons  why  the 
Harley-Davidson  leads  in  the  police  field.  Its  freedom  from  repairs  and  its 
low  upkeep  cost  will  amaze  you  (50  miles  for  a  dollar — gas,  oil,  tires  and 
all — is  the  Harley-Davidson's  average). 

,  Get  the  facta  for  YOUR  city!    Write  today  for  special  litera- 

ture on  Police  Motorcycles.    No  obligation  to  yoa,  of  course. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTOR  CO. 


DEPT.  M 


MILWAUKEE.  WISCONSIN 
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A  MACHINE  FOR  MARKING  TRAPFIC  LINES  AND  ZONES 
ON  STREETS 


any  width  desired  and  is  usually  made  to  mark 
4-inch  lines.  The  machine  is  carefully  set  up 
with  the  four  wheels  carefully  aligned  so  that 
the  machine  will  naturally  follow  a  straight 
line  while  being  pushed.  It  will  mark  as  fast 
as  a  man  can  walk. 

A  Combined  Scarifier,  Grader 

and  10-Ton  Roller 

The  Gray  Giant  Combination,  which  consists 
of  a  heavy-duty  power  unit,  a  scarifier,  a  stand- 
ard grader  unit,  and  an  8-ton  roller  is  made  by 
the  Gray  Tractor  Company,  Inc.,  of  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.  This  machine  operates  on  the  prin- 
cipal that  good  maintenance,  regardless  of  the 
kind  of  material,  involves  three  steps  which 
must  be  thoroughly  accomplished :  first,  the  re- 
duction of  all  material  to  a 
workable  condition  for  a 
depth  of  several  inches ;  sec- 
ond, the  further  breaking  up 
of  material  to  give  uniform- 
ity, then  grading  it  into  place 
in  the  same  operation,  leav- 
ing the  material  evenly  dis- 
tributed and  the  road  or 
street  reshaped ;  third,  roll- 
ing the  road  or  street  to 
compress  the  bed  and  harden 
the  surface,  that  it  may 
withstand  the  action  of 
traffic  and  weather. 

It  is  believed  that  the 
maintaining  of  roads  with 
this  machine  will  not  have 
to  be  repeated  as  often  as 
scraping  or  dragging,  as 
two  steps  are  added  to  the 
usual  process,  namely,  scari- 
fying and  rolling. 


The  speed  with  which  the  machine 
completes  its  work  is  only  a  relative 
matter.  Much  depends  upon  the  char- 
acter and  condition  of  the  street  or 
road  itself.  In  many  cases  the  origi- 
nal scarifying  and  the  grading  can  be 
completed  in  the  same  trip,  leaving 
only  the  rolling  to  follow.  However, 
where  each  step  is  taken  separately, 
the  work  proceeds  at  an  average  rate 
of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  finished 
road  or  street  per  day. 

One  operator  handles  the  tractor, 
the  scarifier,  and  the  roller.  The 
grader  unit,  which  is  a  standard  unit 
with  a  short  blade,  is  operated  by  a 
second  man.  It  is  possible  to  operate 
this  machine  between  street  car  tracks, 
which  greatly  increases  its  field  of 
service. 

New  Water-Supply  for 
Tampa,  Fla. 

Tampa,  Fla.,  will  soon  be  supplied 
with  filtered  water  from  the  Hills- 
borough River.  After  a  study  of 
the  various  available  sources  of 
supply,  Nicholas  S.  Hill,  Jr.,  consulting  en- 
gineer. New  York  City,  h^  determined  upon 
the  Hillsborough  River  project  as  the  best 
solution  of  Tampa's  problem  in  securing  an 
adequate  supply  of  pure,  soft  water.  The 
water  in  the  Hillsborough  River  is  subject  to 
some  pollution,  is  at  times  hard  and  at  other 
times  highly  colored.  The  proposed  water- 
treatment  plant  will  include  softening,  filtra- 
tion and  decolorization  processes. 

The  new  plant  will  be  built  for  a  daily  con- 
sumption of  15,000,000  gallons,  which  will  pro- 
vide for  the  probable  requirements  of  the  city 
until  1935.  Buildings,  pumping-plant  and  puri- 
fication works  will  be  so  constructed  that  ad- 
ditional units  may  be  added  from  time  to  time 
as  the  growth  in  the  demand  of  the  city  re- 
quires. 


SINGLE    MACHINE    WHICH    SCARIFIES,     GRADES    AND    BOLLS 
DIRT   ROADS 


THE    AMERICAN    CITY 


Cenml  Motot^ltaciks 

The  marked  increase  of  GMC  Trucks  in  the  service  of  mu- 
nicipal, county  and  state  governments  speaks  fully  for  the 
way  in  which  these  trucks  serve  all  public  hauling  needs. 


General  Motors  Truck  Company 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Pontiac,  Michigan 

DEALEBS  AND  SERVICE  STATIONS  IN  MOST  COMMUNITIES 


TrucKranE 

THE  next  best  thing,  to  actual  experience 
using  the  Truckrane,  is  to  get  our  new  Bulle- 
tin and  see  what  remarkable  work  others  are 
doing  with  it. 

Truckrane  is  a  regular  Byers  crane  for  mounting 
on  a  5-ton  motor  truck  chassis.  It  combines  the 
capacity  of  a  small  industrial  crane  with  the 
traveling  speed  of  a  motor  truck.  Operated  by 
its  own  35-H.P.  gasoline  motor.  Send  for  the 
Bulletin  and   gel  the  whole  story. 

THE  BYERS  MACHINE  CO. 

165  SYCAMORE   ST.,  RAVENNA.   OHIO 
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A  Former  Mayor  Becomes  President 


THAT  election  as  Mayor  of  one's  home 
town  may  be  a  stepping  stone  to  the 
highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  is  again  exemplified  in  the  case 
of  President  Coolidge.  In  fact,  Calvin 
Coolidge  began  his  political  career  not  as 
Mayor,  but  as  Coun- 
cilman, of  North- 
a  m  p  t  o  n  ,  Mass., 
which  position  he 
occupied  in  1899. 
Subsequently  serv- 
ing as  City  Solici- 
tor (1900-01)  and 
C  le  r  k  of  Courts 
(1904),  Mr.  Coo- 
lidge became  Mayor 
of  Northampton  for 
the  years  1910-11. 
This  service  was 
followed  by  his  elec- 
tion as  State  Sena- 
tor (1912-15),  Lieu- 
tenant Governor 
(1916-18),  Governor 
o  f  Massachusetts 
(1919-20)  and  Vice- 
President  of  the 
United  States  (for 
the  term  beginning 
March  4,   1921). 

Other       former 
Mayors    who    have 

become  President  of  the  United  States  since 
the  Civil  War  are  Grover  Qeveland,  who 
was  elected  Mayor  of  Buffalo  in  1881  and 
became  Governor  of  New  York  the  follow- 
ing year ;  and  Andrew  Johnson,  who  served 
as  Mayor  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  for  three  terms, 
beginning  in  1830,  after  having  been  twice 
elected  Alderman  of  that  city. 


HE  WAS   MAYOR  COOLIDGE,    OF  NORTHAMP- 
TON, WHEN  THIS  PHOTOGRAPH  WAS  TAKEN 


A  notable  example  of  efficient  municipal 
service  leading  to  political  preferment  is 
that  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  whose  work  as 
President  of  the  Police  Board  of  New  York 
City  (in  1895-97)  brought  him  into  both 
local  and  national  prominence,  and  was 
rapidly  followed  by 
his  appointment  as 
Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  his 
election  as  Governor 
of  New  York  and 
Vice  -  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Other  Chief  Exec- 
utives since  the 
Civil  War  who  have 
occupied  city  or 
state  offices  prior  to 
elevation  to  the 
Presidency  include : 
Warren  G.  Harding, 
State  Senator 
( 1900-04)  and  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of 
Ohio  (1904-06)  ; 
Woodrow  Wilson, 
Governor  of  New 
Jersey  (1911-13)  ; 
William  Howard 
Taft,  Judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of 
Cincinnati  ( i  887- 
90)  and  Dean  of  the  Law  Department  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati  (1896-1900)  ; 
William  McKinley,  Governor  of  Ohio 
(1892-96)  ;  James  A.  Garfield,  member  Ohio 
State  Senate  (1859-61);  and  Rutherford 
B.  Hayes,  City  Solicitor  of  Cincinnati 
(1858-61)  and  Governor  of  Ohio  (1867-70 
and  1875-76). 
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The  Burning  Shame  of  America 

A  National  and  Local  Disgrace  Which  Everyone  Can  Help  Remove 


FIFTEEN  thousand  lives  and  property 
valued  at  more  than  $521,000,000  were 
destroyed  last  year  by  fire.  The  fact 
that  the  American  people  in  recent  years 
have  been  permitting  the  fire  demon  to 
consume  some  forty  lives  a  day  and  about 
half  a  billion  dollars'  vv^orth  of  property 
annually,  is  a  matter,  perhaps,  of  more  or 
less  common  knowledge.  But  unless  this 
common  knowledge 
shall  become  uncom- 
mon concern,  the  losses 
are  sure  to  continue  to 
rise — as  the  sparks  fly 
upward. 

For  these  reasons 
the  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association  is 
performing  a  real  pub- 
lic service  in  giving 
special  emphasis  this 
year  to  the  educational 
possibilities  of  Fire 
Prevention  Week. 
Through  the  courtesy 
of  the  Association,' 
The  American  City 
is  privileged  to  publish 
in  the  present  issue 
what  is  probably  the 
most  complete  outline 
ever  compiled  of  the 
activities  and  methods 
by  which  the  impor- 
tance of  adequate  fire 
prevention  and  protec- 
tion can  be  impressed  on  a  community. 
This  issue  will  reach  our  readers  long 
enough  in  advance  of  the  Fire  Prevention 
Week — October  7-13 — to  make  possible  the 
adaptation  of  many  of  these  suggestions  to 
local  needs  and  conditions. 

Obviously  no  one  community  can  act  on 
all  of  the  sixty-two  suggestions  which  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Bugbee's  compilation  on 
pages  276  to  282;  but  every  municipal 
official,  civic  organization  member,  news- 
paper editor  and  public-spirited  citizen  will 
find  in  the  list  some  suggestions  of  ways  in 
which  he  can  help  to  remove  the  "burning 
shame"  of  America.     Special  attention   is 


THIS  STRIKING  POSTER,  MEASUR- 
ING 12x16  INS.,  AND  PRINTED  IN  RED 
AND  BLACK,  IS  OBTAINABLE  FROM 
THE  NATIONAL  TIRE  PROTECTION 
ASSOCIATION 


called  to  the  paragraphs  headed  "Clean-up 
Activities,"  "Fire  Drills,"  "Inspections"  and 
"Ordinances,"  as  offering  ideas  which  no 
community  is  too  small  to  adopt  to  its  great 
advantage.  The  paragraphs  in  Mr.  Bugbee's 
compilation  are  necessarily  brief;  but  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association  (40 
Central  Street,  Boston,  Mass.)  stands  ready 
to  furnish  further  details  and  forms  on 
application. 

In  addition  to  the 
local  observances 
which  it  is  hoped  will 
take  place  in  every 
city,  town  and  village 
in  the  land,  plans  are 
being  made  this  year 
by  the  Fire  Prevention 
Week  Committee  of 
the  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association  for 
the  most  important 
event  in  the  entire  his- 
tory of  fire  prevention. 
This  will  take  the  form 
of  the  first  National 
Fire  Prevention  Ex- 
position, to  be  held  in 
the  Seventy-First  Reg- 
iment Armory,  New- 
York,  the  week  of 
October  8,  with  which 
will  be  associated  an 
International  Fire  Pre- 
vention Congress.  The 
advance  announcement 
of  the  Exposition  and  Congress  says,  in  part : 

"This  joint  activity  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  the  general  public  and  the  architects,  con- 
tractors, manufacturers,  bankers,  credit  men. 
municipal  officials  and  other  groups  must  be 
drawn  together  through  some  means  that  really 
will  visualize  to  them  the  imminence  of  fire 
hazard,  the  terrible  price  which  it  exacts  in 
life  and  property,  and  the  simple  means  by 
which  it  may  be  obviated." 

The  late  President  Harding  wrote  to  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association  on 
June  7,  "I  earnestly  hope  that  the  continu- 
ing effort  to  bring  this  situation  to  the  pub- 
lic attention  may  produce  the  most  happy 
results."     May  this  wish  come  true ! 
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Enlarging  Ideals  in  Public  Recreation 

A  Parallel  That  Isnt  Deadly 
By  James   Edward  Rogers 

Director    of    Training,    Community    Service 

FROM  TO 

1 1 

From  summer  playgrounds  and  private  sup-      To  the  conception  of  a  year-'round  recreation 
port —  system    supported    largely    from    municipal 

funds. 


From  the  restricted  idea  of  play  and  play-      To  the   idea   of  indoor   and   outdoor  com- 
grounds  for  children —  munity  centers  to  be  used  by  every  one  of 

all  ages. 


From  the  notion  of  play  supervision —  To  the  conception  of  play  leadership. 


From  the  stress  put  on  the  need  for  appa-      To  the  new  emphasis  on  trained  leaders  to 
ratus  alone —  make  the  apparatus  most  useful. 


From  the  narrow  field  of  play —  To  the  larger  group  of  spare  time  activities 

involved  in  the  term  'community  recreation." 


From  calisthenics  and  drills —  To   athletics,    social    recreation,    community 

music,  community  drama  and  neighborhood 
organization. 


From  the  old  fashioned  coach —  To  the  worker  who  trains  leaders  in  com- 

munity recreation. 

8 8 

From  the  system  that  trains  for  picked  teams.       To  the  present  emphasis  upon  mass  and  gen- 
elevens,  nines  and  fives —  eral  participation. 

9 9 

From  the  tendency  to  let  the  paid  executive      To  the  idea  of  securing  and  training  volun- 
do  all  the  work —  teers  who  shall  be  organized  by   the  paid 

executive   and  through  whom  the  executive 
multiplies  his  influence  and  accomplishments. 

10 10 

From    the    idea    of    confining   the    program      To  that  of  service  throughout  the  neighbor- 
within  four  walls  or  a  fence —  hood  and  community. 
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Storage  Yards  of  the  Detroit  Water 

Department 

By  C.   P.   McGrath 

Superintendent   of   Yards,  Department   of   Water-Supply,    Detroit,   Mich. 


THE  Department  of  Water  Supply  of 
the  city  of  Detroit  owns  and  operates 
four  storage  yards,  which  are  located 
at  strategic  points  in  the  city  where  rail- 
road service  is  available.  All  pipe,  valves 
and  specials,  sand,  pement,  brick,  lead, 
gravel  and  other  materials  necessary  for 
construction  and  maintenance  of  water- 
mains  are  stored  and  delivered  from  these 
yards.  Because  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  city  and  the  vast  amount  of  water- 
mains  required  to  serve  the  public,  three  of 
these  yards,  known  respectively  as  the 
Western,  the  Eastern  and  the  Northern 
Yard,  have  been  opened  during  the  last 
five  years,  from  which  construction  crews 
are  more  efficiently  served  on  account  of 
the  greatly  reduced  hauling  distance. 

The  Central  Yard 

The  yard  at  Erskine  and  Orleans  Streets, 
known  as  the  Central  Yard,  was  opened 
in  1855,  and  from  here  the  majority  of  ac- 
tivities are  directed.  The  layout  is  such  that 
all  materials  can  be  unloaded  from  the  cars, 
stored,  and  loaded  onto  trucks  for  delivery 
in  the  easiest  and  most  systematic  manner 
possible.  It  is  the  particular  aim  of  the 
yard  foreman  to  keep  the  place  clean  and 
shipshape  at  all  times,  and  accumulated 
scrap  is  sold  at  different  intervals.  The 
double-track  railroad  siding  which  runs 
through  the  yard  is  equipped  with  a  125- 
ton  scale  and  is  laid  on  a  12-inch  bed  of 
stone  ballast.  Parallel  to  the  track  is  a 
concrete  roadway  upon  which  the  trucks 
operate.  A  15-ton  Browning  crane  is  used 
to  unload  and  load  pipe,  valves  and  other 
heavy  castings,  coal,  sand  and  gravel.  A 
single-line  M-yard  clam-shell  is  used  in  con- 
nection with  the  crane.  The  pipe  is  placed 
upon  solid  concrete  runways,  to  which 
8  X  8-inch  timber  is  bolted.  These  runways 
are  built  at  right  angles  to  the  track,  with 
the  concrete  roadway  between.  The  heavier 
valves  and  castings  are  unloaded  onto  a 
concrete  platform  alongside  the  track.  The 
buildings  in  the  yard  consist  of  a  two-story 


office  building,  a  three-story  meter  mainte- 
nance and  repair  buliding,  a  stock-room, 
carpenter  shop,  blacksmith  shop,  tapping 
room,  barn,  heating  plant  and  garage.  The 
layout  is  such  that  the  cars  can  get  to  their 
respective  places,  load,  and  get  away  with- 
out any  congestion.  The  personnel  of  this 
yard  cons'sts  of  from  225  to  250  employees. 
Deliveries  to  construction  crews  receive 
the  closest  attention  possible.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  traffic  man.  pipe  is  delivered 
and  strung  on  the  job  before  the  crew  ar- 
rives. Orders  for  material  are  telephoned 
to  the  yard  delivery  clerk  in  the  afternoon 
and  delivered  the  following  day.  The 
orders  are  written  on  consecutively  num- 
bered triplicate  delivery  tickets,  Nos.  I  and 
2  going  out  with  the  truck  driver.  No  i  is 
signed  by  the  foreman  of  the  construction 
crew  and  returned  to  the  delivery  clerk,  No. 
2  is  retained  by  the  foreman,  and  No  3  is 
filed  by  the  delivery  clerk.  The  labor  and 
cartage  is  affixed  to  No.  i  and  passed  on  to 
the  cost  clerk  for  records  and  prices.  It 
is  then  checked  by  the  auditor  and  posted 
to  the  construction  ledger  by  the  yard 
bookkeeper.  Each  and  every  ticket  must  be 
absolutely  acounted  for  before  being  filed. 
During  the  last  year  5,559  pieces,  or  394.20 
tons,  of  small  castings  from  4  to  24  inches, 
and  198  pieces,  or  140.12  tons,  of  large 
castings  from  30  inches  to  48  inches,  were 
issued  from  this  yard.  There  were  also 
issued  8,291  pigs  of  lead  and  1,336  gate- 
valves  from  2  inches  to  48  inches.  During 
the  last  fiscal  year,  there  were  540,000  feet 
of  p^pe  la'd,  20  per  cent  of  which  was  de- 
livered from  this  yard. 

Handling  Leaks  and  Emergency  Work 

Complaints  of  a  leak  or  break  in  the 
main  are  received  by  the  delivery  clerk, 
who  immediately  dispatches  a  leak  inves- 
tigator to  the  location  to  determine  the 
seriousness.  He  reports  back,  and  if  the 
work  is  to  be  done  by  the  department,  a 
leak  crew  is  sent  to  make  the  necessary 
repairs.     The  leak  crews  number  six,  each 
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being  composed  of  a  foreman,  a  driver 
and  laborers.  Each  crew  is  provided  with 
a  Ford  i-ton  truck  fully  equipped  with 
tools.  If  a  break  on  a  24-inch  or  larger 
main  has  occurred,  the  investigator  tele- 
phones in  and  the  gate-closer  is  sent  to 
make  the  necessary  shut-off.  Two  such 
gate-closers  are  maintained  at  the  yard. 
These  were  developed  in  conjunction  with 
the  Engineering  Department  of  the  Packard 
Motor  Car  Company.  A  standard  2-ton 
Packard  chassis  has  a  vertical  drive-shaft 
for  operating  valves  at  the  left  of  the  dri- 
ver's seat,  which  may  be  raised  and  lowered 
by  a  hand  wheel.  The  lower  end  of  this 
vertical  shaft  is  equipped  with  a  square 
head.  All  gate-valves  24  inches  or  larger 
in  Detroit  have  an  extension  with  a  square 
head,  which  is  about  3  inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  road.  An  assortment  of 
double-end  socket  extensions  of  various 
lengths,  gate-books,  intersection  maps,  sec- 
tional map,  lanterns  and  pipe  sticks  .are 
carried  in  the  machine. 

The  operation  of  the  valve-closer  con- 
sists of  maneuvering  the  truck  over  the 
road-box,  which  is  easily  done  with  the  aid 
of  a  pointer,  and  inserting  one  of  these 
socket  wrenches  over  the  extension  stem. 
The  driver-shaft  is  then  lowered  into  the 
other  end  of  the  socket,  and  the  mechanism 


is  started.  Detroit's  48-inch  valves  require 
about  220  turns.  This  formerly  took  four 
men  from  one  to  one  and  one-half  hours 
to  operate.  The  new  machine  is  operated 
at  an  average  speed  of  about  25  turns  per 
minute.  The  shaft  can  be  reversed  for 
opening  valves.  It  is  equipped  with  a  coun- 
ter which  registers  the  number  of  turns 
and  has  a  set-back  to  zero.  The  body  of 
the  machine  is  built  somewhat  on  the  order 
of  a  patrol.  Near  the  operating  shaft  is 
mounted  a  table  showing  the  number  of 
turns  for  the  various  sizes  and  makes  of 
valves  vised  in  Detroit. 

For  night  work  in  case  of  emergency  or 
a  serious  break,  a  portable  lighting  plant 
mounted  on  a  trailer  is  used.  The  plant 
consists  of  a  vertical  gasoline  engine  di- 
rectly connected  to  a  Delco  3,000-watt  gen- 
erating unit.  This  unit  supplies  current 
to  twelve  250-watt  lamps  mounted  on  iron 
standards,  and  may  be  placed,  by  the  use 
of  extension  cords,  so  as  to  flood  the  job 
with  light.  Lanterns  and  carbide  lamps 
were  formerly  depended  on  for  illumina- 
tion. 

Another  trailer  fully  equipped  with  tools 
for  an  emergency  is  kept  at  the  yard. 

The  yard  has  two  emergency  crews  on 
duty  from  3  :oo  P.  M.  to  7  :oo  A.  M.  avail- 
able for  immediate  service,  and  during  the 


STORAGE   YABDS   OF   THE   DETBOIT   DEPARTMENT   OF   WATER   SUPPLY 
Top. — Central  yard,  showing  arrangement  of  spur  tracks  and  storage  facilities.     Left. — Eastern  storage 
yard  with  stock  of  pipe  and   concrete  roadway.     Right. — Western  storage  yard,    showing   method   of 

stacking  pipe  and  crane  on  track 
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winter  months  one  of  the  gate-closers  is 
stationed  at  an  emergency  station  with  fore- 
man and  crews  from  3:00  P.  M.  to  7:00 
A.  M. 

The   Tapping   Department 

The  tapping  department  operates  from 
the  Central  Yard.  The  equipment  includes 
nine  Mueller  machines  for  making  taps  up 
to  I -inch  in  size,  and  one  Mueller  and  two 
A.  P.  Smith  machines  for  making  cuts  up 
to  12  inches.  During  the  month  of  May, 
1923,  this  department  made  2,121  new  con- 
nections to  the  mains..  In  order  to  secure 
a  tap,  the  plumber  must  first  secure  a  per- 
mit from  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
to  open  the  street.  He  presents  this  to 
the  Permit  Department  of  the  Water  Sup- 
ply and  upon  payment  of  the  required  fee 
is  issued  a  permit  for  a  tap.  He  leaves 
notice  as  to  when  he  wishes  the  tap  made. 
Morning  orders  are  made  in  the  afternoon, 
and  those  received  in  the  afternoon  are 
made  the  following  morning.  The  permit  de- 
partment notifies  the  yard  permit  clerk  by 
telephone  of  the  orders  received,  giving 
him  the  size  of  the  tap,  the  location,  the 
permit  number,  the  lot  number  and  the 
plumber's  name.  These  orders  are  then 
written  on  job  cards  and  given  to  the  de- 
livery clerk,  who  makes  out  the  routes  for 
the  six  tappers. 

Each  tapper  has  a  helper  and  covers  his 
route  with  a  Ford  roadster  from  which  the 
deck  has  been  removed  and  a  fully  equipped 
tool-box  substituted.  All  jobs  are  inspected 
by  the  tapper  and  must  be  correct  as  to 
size  of  lead,  depth  of  ditch,  and  wiping  of 
joints.  The  tapper  notes  on  his  job  card 
the  nature  of  the  work  performed  and 
whether  or  not  the  job  passed  inspection. 
If  the  job  does  not  pass,  the  reason  is  noted 
and  a  charge  of  $1.00  is  made  against  the 
plumber.  If  it  passes^  the  location  of  the 
stop-box  is  noted.  The  cards  are  returned, 
checked  to  see  that  none  are  missing,  and 
given  to  the  cost  clerk  for  service-cock 
pricing.  The  cards  then  go  to  the  yard  per- 
mit clerk,  who  computes  the  labor  and 
cartage  for  his  records  and  also  makes  a 
list  of  all  stop-box  locations.  These  loca- 
tions are  sent  to  the  Permit  Department, 
where  a  record  of  each  and  every  stop- 
box  location  is  kept.  The  cards  are  then 
filed. 


The  Water  Department  Garage 

In  the  Department's  garage,  located  in 
the  Central  Yard,  78  automobiles  are  re- 
paired and  maintained.  Of  these,  25  are 
passenger,  30  commercial  and  light  delivery 
cars,  and  23  are  trucks  with  a  capacity  of 
from  I  to  6  tons.  A  10,500-gallon  gasoline 
tank  located  just  outside  the  garage  and 
adjacent  to  the  railroad  track  makes  it 
possible  to  obtain  gasoline  by  car-load  lots, 
thereby  saving  from  3  to  5  cents  per  gallon. 
The  Department's  cars  travel  on  an  aver- 
age 600,000  miles  annually  and  consume 
approximately  72,000  gallons  of  gasoline 
and  5,000  gallons  of  motor  oil.  The  garage 
repair  shop  is  equipped  with  a  3-ton  over- 
head traveling  crane,  also  with  a  complete 
battery  repair  department — two  Tunger 
rectifiers  and  one  motor  generator  for 
charging.  The  garage  also  takes  care  of 
all  radiator  and  tire  repairing,  the  tire  room 
being  equipped  with  an  electric  tube  plate 
and  both  4-inch  and  5-inch  cavity  molds, 
with  which  casings  from  3  to  5  inches  are 
repaired.  The  garage  is  in  charge  of  a 
foreman,  assisted  by  eight  mechanics.  A 
night  force  is  maintained  to  wash,  dope, 
and  oil  and  grease  the  cars.  This  crew  may 
also  be  used  in  case  of  emergency  work. 
All  cars  are  checked  in  and  out  by  a  gate 
attendant  and  absolutely  must  be  accounted 
for  at  night,  thus  eliminating  joy-riding 
with  city-owned  vehicles. 

At  the  Central  Yard  a  carpenter  shop 
and  a  blacksmith  shop  are  maintained  and 
equipped  to  make  small  wood  parts  and  re- 
pairs to  both  wood  and  metal  work.  The 
carpenter  shop  is  equipped  with  a  combina- 
tion wood-working  machine,  consisting  of 
a  band-saw,  a  rip-saw,  and  an  18-inch 
planer  and  jointer.  The  shop  also  has  an 
1 8- foot  wood-turning  lathe  which  takes 
care  of  much  work  previously  done  by  job- 
bers, such  as  pipe  sticks,  wooden  plugs, 
jack  handles,  etc.  The  blacksmith  shop  is 
equipped  with  a  200-pound  Bradley  belt- 
driven  power  hammer.  Four  carpenters, 
two  blacksmiths  and  two  helpers  make  up 
the  force  in  these  shops. 

As  the  larger  valves  and  castings  can 
sometimes  be  more  efficiently  handled  by 
teams,  a  barn  and  seven  horses  are  main- 
tained and  kept  at  the  Central  Yard. 

The  Meter  Shop 

The  meter  shop,  under  the  supervision  of 
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the  yard  superintendent,  with  a  foreman 
in  charge,  is  located  in  the  Central  Yard, 
where  the  records  are  kept  and  the  meters 
are  repaired  and  tested. 

When  the  meters  are  received  from  the 
factory,  they  are  checked  by  the  receiving 
clerk,  who  verifies  the  quantity  and  also 
checks  the  numbers  on  each  meter  before 
placing  it  in  stock.  A  card  is  then  made  out 
for  each  meter,  giving  the  make,  number, 
size  of  meter  and  date  received.  This  card 
becomes  the  meter  record,  and  will  contain 
its  whole  history  from  its  entrance  into 
stock  until  it  ends  in  the  scrap  pile.  It 
shows  the  test  record,  where  it  was  first 
installed,  and  where  it  is  at  the  present  time, 
giving  the  street  and  number,  its  location 
on  the  premises,  the  date  when  it  was  re- 
moved for  repairs  or  any  other  reason,  the 
cause  of  the  trouble,  and  the  repairs  neces- 
sary before  it  again  went  into  commission. 
This  card  is  placed  in  the  files,  where  it 
can  ba'  referred  to  at  a  moment's  notice. 
The  meters  are  then  entered  on  perpetual 
inventory  cards,  which  are  prepared  for 
each  size,  style  and  make  of  meter.  A 
meter  when  set  is  deducted  from  the  total 
of  that  size  and  make  in  stock  and  added 
to  the  total  in  service.  Thus,  by  consulting 
the  stock  cards,  one  can  tell  at  a  glance  the 
quantity  of  any  size  or  make  of  meter  in 
stock  and  the  number  in  service. 

The  Department  has  in  stock  or  service 
meters  ranging  from  ^-inch  to  24-inch  in 


size,  and  each  meter  is  subjected  to  a  care- 
ful and  positive  test  as  to  its  accuracy  be- 
fore it  is  sent  into  service.  All  meters  are 
tested  from  full  flow  down  to  J^-inch  flow. 
Meters  are  passed  that  show  a  variance  of 
not  more  than  3  per  cent  either  way. 

When  the  plumber  is  ready  for  the  meter 
to  be  set,  he  notifies  the  Permit  Bureau,  fix- 
ing the  date  when  the  meter  can  be  installed. 
A  card  is  filled  out  with  the  street  and  lot 
number  and  size  of  meter  and  sent  to  the 
meter  shop,  where  it  is  filed  under  date  of 
setting  and  turned  over  to  the  Traffic  Bu- 
reau. This  bureau  has  a  mounted  map 
showing  the  entire  city  and  suburbs.  On 
this  map  the  order  is  indicated  at  the  proper 
location,  and  it  is  from  this  map  that  the 
daily  routes  of  the  meter  setters  are  made. 
The  meter  setter  receives  a  job  card  for 
each  meter.  This  card  contains  all  the  in- 
formation necessary,  the  name  of  the  street, 
the  house  and  lot  number,  the  size  of  the 
meter  and  its  location  on  the  premises, 
whether  it  is  to  be  set  in  the  basement, 
under  a  sink,  or  in  a  well.  If  the  meter 
setter  finds  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Department  have  been  compiled  with,  he 
sets  the  meter  and  fills  out  his  card  with  the 
date  of  setting  and  returns  it  to  the  meter 
office,  where  necessary  entries  are  made  on 
the  original  card  and  filed  for  future  refer- 
ence. If,  however,  the  meter  setter  finds 
that  the  rules  have  not  been  complied  with, 
he  returns  the  meter  and  job  card  to  the 
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meter  shop,  and  the  plumber  is  notified  of 
the  irregularity  in  the  preparation  for  set- 
ting and  must  rectify  it  at  once. 

When  a  meter  fails  to  register,  the  meter 
reader  fills  out  a  job  card,  which  the 
Traffic  Bureau  gives  to  the  meter  setter, 
who  removes  the  meter  and  replaces  it  with 
another  of  equal  capacity.  The  meter  is 
brought  in,  put  through  the  records,  washed, 
and  given  to  the  meter  repair  man,  who 
makes  the  necessary  repairs.  If  the  dam- 
age is  found  to  be  due  to  the  negligence  of 
the  owner  or  occupant  of  the  building, 
such  as  frost  or  the  warping  of  the  disc  by 
hot  water,  he  is  billed  for  the  material  and 
labor,  the  amount  of  which  is  collected 
with  his  next  water  bill. 

Detroit  has  over  160,000  meters  in  ser- 
vice. During  the  last  year  the  meter  de- 
partment repaired  6,400  meters,  tested  47,- 
500  and  set  7,000  on  new  property.  On 
account  of  the  large  number  of  meters  re- 
paired, it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  large  sup- 
ply of  parts  in  stock.  These  parts  are  given 
to  the  repair  man  by  the  storeskeeper,  and 
a  record  is  kept  of  each  part  issued.  The 
perpetual  inventory  card  system  is  used  for 
keeping  a  record  of  these  parts,  and  very 
satisfactory  results  are  obtained. 

The  Western  Yard 

The  Western  Yard,  so  called  because  of 
its  location  in  the  western  section,  is  7 
miles  from  the  Central  Yard  and  has  an 
area  of  nearly  7  acres.  It  is  equipped  with 
a  siding  capable  of  handling  22  cars.  The 
track  is  equipped  with  a  125-ton  scale  and 
constructed  of  80-pound  rails  laid  on  a  12- 
inch  bed  of  stone  ballast.  The  yard  con- 
tains a  concrete  platform  for  storing  valves 
and  special  castings,  a  22-ton  Orton-Stein- 
brenner  locomotive  crane,  a  building  capa- 
ble of  storing  20  car-loads  of  cement,  and 
a  combination  office  and  stock-room  of 
4,500  square  feet  floor  space.  A  complete 
supply  of  material,  tools  and  equipment  is 
kept  on  hand  to  serve  construction  and 
maintenance  crews  in  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory. During  the  last  fiscal  year  31  per 
cent  of  the  pipe  laid  was  delivered  from 

I  this  yard.  Because  of  its  location,  the 
average  haul  to  the  various  jobs  was  re- 
duced 4  miles.  Recently  a  branch  of  the 
meter  department  was  established  at  this 
yard,  and  one  crew  is  engaged  in'  setting 

I       meters  in  the  vicinity. 


The  Eastern  Yard 

The  Eastern  Yard,  5  miles  distant  from 
the  Central  Yard,  was  opened  in  1920.  It 
comprises  6  acres.  This  yard  is  also 
equipped  with  a  20-ton  Orton-Steinbren- 
ner  locomotive  crane  and  has  a  siding  of 
20  cars  capacity.  It  has  a  combination 
office  and  stock-room,  similar  to  that  of 
the  Western  Yard,  from  which  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  crews  are  served. 
This  yard  delivered  during  the  last  year  49 
per  cent  of  the  pipe  laid,  the  average  haul, 
on  account  of  the  yard's  location,  being  re- 
duced by  3  miles. 

The  Northern  Yard 

The  Northern  Yard,  6  miles  north  of  the 
Central  Yard,  comprises  6J^  acres  and  is 
being  developed  at  the  present  time. 

All  the  yards  operate  on  an  8-hour  day 
basis.  Of  the  employees,  30  are  salaried 
and  the  rest  are  paid  hourly  rates.  Each 
and  every  employee  is  required  to  punch  a 
time  card  in  the  morning  and  out  at  night. 
Strictest  attention  is  paid  to  tardiness,  and 
absence  from  work  without  a  good  reason 
is  not  tolerated.  A  synchronized  time  sys- 
tem with  a  master  clock  in  the  office  and 
auxiliaries  and  bells  in  the  various  build- 
ings is  used  at  the  Central  Yard,  saving 
much  confusion. 


Fire  Protection 

Have  you  planned  what  you  would  do  in  case  of 
fire?  Do  you  know  where  the  nearest  fire  alarm 
box  is?    Do  you  know  how  to  send  in  an  alarm? 

Do  you  know  all  the  means  of  escape  from 
your  building?    Are  they  clear  and  usable? 

Do  you  know  if  the  fire  doors  will  work  auto- 
matically? Have  you  provided  for  prompt  closing 
of  all  doors  and  windows  in  case  of  fire? 

Do  you  know  where  the  fire  apparatus  in  your 
buildin{{  is  kept?     Do  you  know  how  to  use  it? 

Do  you  know  where  the  nearest  hydrants  are 
and  do  you  know  how  to  ^et  out  the  hose? 

H  you  haven't  thought  of  these  things,  now  is 
the  time  to  be^in. 

POSTERS    OF    THIS    TYPE   IN   FACTORIES   AND 

SCHOOLS  MAT  SAVE  MANY  LIVES  WHEN  THE 

CRISIS  ARRIVES 
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Neighborliness  Between  Utilities  and 
Municipal  Departments 

Municipal  Team- Work  Promotes  the  Public  Welfare 

By  Frank   C.   Jordan 

Secretary,  Indianapolis  Water  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


IT  is  an  accepted  fact  that  cooperation 
between  the  water  department  and  other 
departments  of  the  city  government  is 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  city.  Mu- 
nicipal team-work  is  of  vital  importance  in 
the  development  of  a  city.  The  first  req- 
uisite in  building  up  a  proper  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  the  bringing  about  of  proper 
team-work  is  neighborliness.  The  smart 
business  man,  utility  or  otherwise,  avoids 
deceiving  himself.  The  same  thing  is  true 
in  the  utility  business.  The  whole  commu- 
nity you  serve  is 
made  up  of  your 
neighbors.  Your 
neighbors  know, 
sooner  or  later,  just 
about  all  there  is  to 
know  of  your  af- 
fairs. This  being 
true,  the  thoughtful 
utility  operator  is 
the  operator  who 
tells  the  world  what 
he  is  doing,  and 
why,  and  how,  and 
when,  and  where. 

The  utility  opera- 
tor who  works  with 
his  city  officials  as 
one    neighbor    with 

another,  never  has  such  a  problem.  If  he 
is  acquainted  with  these  city  officials,  as  one 
neighbor  knows  another,  it  follows  that  the 
officials  will  know  his  problems  of  opera- 
tions and  will  sympathize  with  him.  It  is 
only  when  we  keep  away  from  the  officials 
and  behave  as  perfect  strangers  to  them 
that  difficulties  arise. 

There  may  be  some  who  will  say  that  it 
is  well  to  keep  a  respectable  distance  be- 
tween city  or  state  governmental  officials 
and  the  utilities.  The  trouble  with  this 
theory  is  that  this  distance  leaves  space 
that  may  very  quickly  and  readily  become 
filled  with  misunderstandings,  mistrust  and 


What  Are  "Public  Relations"? 

We  hear  a  g^eat  deal  about  the 
popular  latter-day  mysterious  and  in- 
tangible thing  called  "public  relations." 
We  listen  to,  and  read,  long  and  ex- 
pert papers  on  the  subject,  but  down 
under  the  surface  that  we  gloss  over 
with  phrases,  is  the  undeniable  fact 
that  public  relations,  so  called,  consist 
of  nothing  more  nor  less  than  neigh- 
borliness. The  operator  who  is  a  good 
neighbor  to  all  his  community,  who 
treats  his  neighbors  fairly,  serves  them 
well,  charges  them  properly  and  carries 
his  share  of  the  community  load  in  all 
respects,  never  has  one  of  these  lately 
discovered   public   relations   problems. 


even   enmity   between   a   city   and   utilities. 

Utility  Problems  Are  Community  Problems 

It  all  simmers  down  to  this:  The  prob- 
lems of  the  utility,  which  are  service  and 
rates,  are  community  problems.  The  utility 
cannot  solve  either  one  by  itself.  Neither 
can  the  community,  through  its  city  or  state 
officials.  Both  problems  are  bigger  than 
either  the  utility  or  the  officials.  They  must 
be  solved  for  the  common  good  of  both  ; 
therefore,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  maintain 
friendly  and  neigh- 
borly relations  with 
each  other.  Such 
neighborliness  tends 
towards  municipal 
team-work. 

In  an  attempt  to 
bring  about  efficient 
municipal  t  e  a  m  - 
work  in  the  city  of 
Indianapolis,  we  be- 
c  a  m  e  neighborly 
with  the  various 
city  departments, 
and  the  results  have 
been  most  gratify- 
ing. We  held  neigh- 
b  o  r 1 y  conferences 
with  the  Fire  De- 
partment and  these  have  resulted  in  a  more 
efficient  public  fire  service.  In  a  neighborly 
way  we  invited  the  Fire  Chiefs,  Fire  Cap- 
tains and  Lieutenants  to  visit  our  plant, 
and  they  accepted  our  invitation.  They 
showed  great  interest  in  the  operation  of 
our  pumping  units,  boiler-room,  etc.,  and  a 
great  majority  of  them  confessed  that  it 
was  their  first  visit  to  any  of  our  properties. 
When  we  returned  their  call,  many  of  our 
men  had  to  confess  that  it  was  the  first  time 
that  they  had  had  the  opportunity  of  re- 
ceiving first-hand  information  in  regard  to 
the  trials  and  tribulations  of  a  city  fireman. 
This  neighborliness  has  made  their  prob- 
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lems  our  problems,  and  our  problems  their 
problems.  When  the  question  of  decreas- 
ing our  fire  loss  came  up  for  consideration, 
in  one  of  our  neighborly  conferences,  it  was 
only  natural  that  we  should  join  hands  in 
a  fire  prevention  program,  and  the  Indian- 
apolis fire  prevention  campaign  was  the  re- 
sult of  these  neighborly  talks. 

During  the  first  eighteen  months  of  our 
fire  prevention  campaign  we  held  neighbor- 
hood meetings  in  every  section  of  the  city. 
Through  the  instrumentality  of  moving 
pictures,  addresses  and  contests,  the  value 
of  fire  prevention  measures  was  impressed 
on  the  minds  of  the  Indianapolis  public. 
They  are  now  showing  an  exceptionally 
fine  spirit  of  cooperation  as  the  result  of 
these  little  meetings,  when  two  or  three 
hundred  neighbors  gathered  in  a  fire  engine 
house  or  public  school  building  to  plan  for 
a  cleaner  and  safer  Indianapolis. 

Recently  our  attention  was  largely  cen- 
tered on  a  clean-up  and  city  beautification 
program  and  a  campaign  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  wooden  shingle  roof,  and  we 
received  most  satisfactory  support  from  the 
great  majority  of  Indianapolis  citizens. 
During  1922  the  Building  Commissioner 
issued  approximately  4,000  reroofing  per- 
mits, and  at  the  present  rate  this  number 
will  be  almost  doubled  during  1923.  In 
this  great  campaign  for  a  cleaner,  safer 
and  healthier  Indianapolis,  we  have  wit- 
nessed municipal  team-work  second  to  none 
in  the  history  of  our  city. 

Examine  Your  Own  Faults 

History  has  shown  that  it  is  rather  un- 
wise for  one  neighbor  to  point  out  the  de- 
fects in  another  neighbor's  household. 
Bearing  this  fact  in  mind,  we  called  in  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  to 
make  a  most  careful  study  of  the  fire  and 
water  departments,  and  we  then  joined  in 
a  neighborly  effort  to  eliminate  those  de- 
fects which  were  brought  to  our  attention 
by  the  exceedingly  efficient  gentlemen  from 
the  National  Board's  office.  A  movement  is 
now  on  foot  to  give  Indianapolis  a  reclassi- 
fication in  its  insurance  rating,  and  our 
citizens  will  profit  because  of  the  municipal 
team-work  in  building  up  the  public  fire 
service. 

We  held  some  very  pleasant  conferences 
with  the  City  Board  of  Health,  and  in  a 
consideration  of  the  physical  conditions  in 


Indianapolis  we  discovered  that  many  of 
our  citizens  were  underprivileged  in  that 
they  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  living  in 
modern  homes  equipped  with  bath,  toilet 
and  other  modern  sanitary  conveniences. 
In  company  with  city  officials,  we  visited 
several  of  these  properties  and  found  that 
many  of  these  underprivileged  citizens  were 
very  desirous  of  making  their  properties 
modern,  but  that  their  financial  condition 
precluded  such  a  transformation.  The 
Board  of  Health  gave  consideration  to  the 
enactment  of  very  stringent  measures 
which  would  compel  the  installation  of  sani- 
tary conveniences.  A  brief  consideration 
of  this  proved  that  it  would  not  be  the 
neighborly  thing  to  do  unless  the  city  was 
able  to  show  that  these  conveniences  could 
be  installed  without  considerable  financial 
embarrassment  to  these  underprivileged 
citizens.  After  a  few  more  neighborly  con- 
ferences were  held,  a  plan  was  formulated 
under  which  plumbing  is  being  installed 
on  the  payment  plan,  and  a  sanitary  pro- 
gram of  vital  importance  to  the  health  of 
Indianapolis  is  being  carried  through  with 
practically  no   friction  whatsoever. 

The  City  Health  Department  is  morally 
obligated  to  rid  the  city  of  disease-breeding 
places,  and  the  Water  Department  must 
bear  a  share  of  the  Health  Board's  obliga- 
tion in  this  matter.  It  is  therefore  of  vital 
importance  that  some  financial  arrangment 
be  made  under  which  every  citizen  may 
have  the  benefit  of  thoroughly  sanitary 
quarters.  The  payment,  or  budget  plan,  is 
being  utilized  by  quite  a  number  of  our 
citizens.  We  have  found  that  an  advertise- 
ment of  the  payment  plan  of  plumbing  in- 
stallation is  all  that  is  necessary  to  bring 
people  to  the  plumbing  supply  house,  and  in 
many  cases  they  are  able  to  take  care  of 
the  financial  arrangement  without  resorting 
to  the  payment  plan.  This  budget  plan  is 
working  very  satisfactorily  and  is  serving 
a  great  purpose. 

Further  Cooperation 

In  one  of  our  neighborly  conferences 
with  some  of  our  patrons,  some  question 
was  raised  in  reference  to  our  rules  and 
regulations.  The  friendly  advice  of  the  Pub- 
lice  Service  Commission  was  sought,  and 
as  the  result  of  some  further  conferences 
a  committee,  consisting  of  bankers,  manu- 
facturers,   lawyers,    club    women,    water- 
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works  men,  college  professors  and  other 
citizens,  to  a  total  of  twenty-five,  met,  in  a 
neighborly  way,  to  formulate  water-works 
rules  which  would  be  fair  both  to  the  utili- 
ties and  to  the  rest  of  the  public.  This 
committee  has  held  several  meetings,  and 
these  rules  are  about  ready  for  submission 
to  the  public  service  commissions  through- 
out the  country.  The  fairness  of  these 
rules  is  an  indication  of  the  public's  desire 
to  be  fair  when  the  utility  presents  its  case 
in  the  right  manner. 

In  our  program  of  cooperating  with  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  in  the  upbuilding  of 
our  city,  we  have  been  called  upon  to  make 
very  large  expenditures  in  water-maiii  ex- 
tensions, many  of  which  are  not  paying  in- 
vestments but  are  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  Indianapolis  citizens.  In  carrying  out 
such  a  program,  entailing  large  expendi- 
tures, it  is  necessary  for  the  state  and  city 
authorities  to  pursue  a  broad-gaged  policy. 

In  an  attempt  towards  neighborly  _co- 
operation  with  the  Park  Board  we  have 
done  a  considerable  amount  of  work  in 
beautifying  the  grounds  around  our  pump- 
stations,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  the 
day  when  every  part  of  the  water  company's 
property  will  be  a  beauty-spot  and  will 
mold  itself  into  the  great  plan  of  city  beau- 
tification. 

We  have  most  friendly  relations  with  the 
school  children,  and  the  publicity  which 
they  have  given  us  is  of  tremendous  value. 
Every  pupil  in  the  upper  grades  is  required 
to  write  an  essay  on  the  public  water-supply 
of  our  city.  During  the  course  of  the  year 
a  great  many  of  the  classes  visit  our  fil- 
tration  system   and  pumping-stations,   and 


very  little  of  interest  escapes  their  notice. 
We  recently  furnished  the  school  children 
with  pamphlets  descriptive  of  our  property, 
which  are  being  utilized  as  the  foundation 
for  thousands  of  essay.  A  great  many  of 
our  new  patrons  volunteer  the  information 
that  school  boys  or  girls  in  their  homes 
have  insisted  upon  having  sanitary  con- 
veniences in  the  home.  In  this  and  other 
ways  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  us  that 
the  water  company  can  have  no  more  valu- 
able asset  than  the  good-will  of  the  school 
children  of  the  city. 

Our  city  is  blessed  with  an  exceptionally 
large  number  of  civic  and  commercial  or- 
ganizations, the  records  in  the  local  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  showing  a  total  of  more 
than  one  hundred  groups  of  people  organ- 
ized for  the  purpose  of  upbuilding  the  city. 
One  of  our  many  trips  of  inspection  in- 
cluded representatives  from  92  of  these 
organizations.  No  publicity  expenditure 
made  by  our  company  has  been  productive 
of  better  feeling  than  this  inspection  trip, 
when  men  and  women  from  every  section 
of  Indianapolis  spent  a  full  afternoon  and 
evening  in  an  inspection  of  our  properties 
and  a  consideration  of  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  public  water-supply. 

It  has  been  gratifying  to  find  that  our 
attempts  at  neighborliness  have  been  re- 
ciprocated in  a  greater  degree  than  we  had 
any  reason  to  expect.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception, our  citizens  have  assumed  a  most 
neighborly  attitude,  and  there  is  being  car- 
ried forward  a  municipal  team-work  which 
is  resulting  in  great  good  to  our  city. 

Acknowledgment. — From  a  paper  presented  before 
the  Detroit  Convention  of  the  American  Water  Works 
Association. 


Granite   Paving   for   Heavy   Traffic 


ACCORDING  to  David  A.  Hartwell, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works  and 
City  Engineer,  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  Volume  X,  No.  5,  all  granite 
block  paving  in  Fitchburg  until  v/ithin  about 
8  years  was  laid  on  a  granite  base  with 
sand,  pebble  and  pitch  or  cement  grout 
filler  for  joints.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
such  paving  gave  a  good  degree  of  satis- 
faction. It  was  not  expensive  and  was  a 
great  improvement  over  previous  conditions. 
At  present  all  granite  blocks  are  laid  on  a 


6-inch  cement  concrete  base  and  the  joints 
filled  with  cement  grout.  In  1921,  new  work 
of  this  type,  amounting  to  7,855  square 
yards,  was  laid  in  one  street  at  a  cost  of 
$5.39  a  yard.  The  itemized  cost  per  square 
yard  was  as  follows:  excavation  and  sub- 
grade,  72  cents;  cement  concrete  base,  $1.16; 
granite  blocks,  $2.34;  laying,  ramming  and 
grouting,  96  cents;  miscellaneous,  21  cents. 
The  blocks  averaged  28.7  per  yard.  The 
labor  cost  was  $1.70  a  square  yard,  or  315^ 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  granite 
paving. 
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Asphaltic  Concrete  or  ^^Black  Base'' 
for  Road  Foundations 


By  Frederick  A.   Reimer 

Civil  Engineer,  Newark,  N.  J. 


A  STUDY  of  Western  methods  of  road 
construction  reveals  the  fact  that 
during  the  last  ten  years  great 
strides  have  been  made  in  road  foundation 
work,  particularly  through  the  extensive 
use  of  the  foundation  familarly  known  as 
''black  base"  or  asphaltic  concrete.  Up- 
wards of  15,000,000  square  yards  has 
already  been  laid  and  proved  successful. 
East  of  the  Mississippi,  foundations  of  this 
type  have  been  used  in  only  a  few  widely 
separated  places. 

Asphalt  is  used  as  the  binding  material 
in  black  base  construction  and  broken 
stone,  or  gravel,  is  used  as  the  aggregate. 
The  ductility  of  this  base  prevents  cracking 
and  disintegrating  from  expansion  or  con- 
traction caused  by  temperature  changes. 
Its  flexibility  assures  constant,  uniform 
contact  with  the  subgrade  and  gives  to  the 
pavement  its  maximum  bearing  and  carry- 
ing capacity  for  the  traffic  load.  If  slight 
settlements  develop  in  the  subgrades,  it 
does  not  leave  the  foundation  unsupported. 
This  non-rigid'ty  makes  it  possible  for  the 
foundation  to  absorb  shock  impacts  from 
vehicular  units,  as  the  base,  being  resilient, 
distributes  the  shock  impact  throughout  the 
entire  depth  of  the  pavement  and  it  is  ab- 
sorbed without  danger  to  service  or  base. 

Where  a  bituminous  surface  is  used, 
black  base  construction  assures   a  perfect 


bond  with  the  surface,  and  when  completed, 
makes  a  dense,  homogenous  mass.  This 
type  of  foundation  also  saves  time  in  con- 
struction. It  is  not  necessary  to  close  the 
road  to  traffic  for  a  long  period,  as  the  sur- 
face may  be  laid  simultaneously  with  the 
base,  and  the  road  opened  as  soon  as  the 
material  cools,  a  matter  of  only  a  few  hours. 
The  injurious  effects  of  moisture  from 
capillarity  on  rigid  foundations  has  always 
been  a  serious  menace  and  difficult  to  elimi- 
nate. This  difficulty  is  overcome  by  the 
use  of  the  impervious  black  base,  which  is 
not  subject  to  attack  by  moisture.  Where 
replacements  of  subsurface  utilities  are 
necessary  and  the  pavement  must  be  cut, 
there  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  this  type 
of  foundation,  as  a  bond  is  formed  at  once 
with  the  old  base,  thereby  again  forming 
a  homogeneous  mass,  and  the  road  may  be 
opened  to  traffic  at  once. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  reduced  cost  of 
maintenance  with  this  type  of  base  is  even 
greater  than  its  other  advantages.  When 
slight  depressions  occur  it  is  unnecessary 
to  remove  the  entire  base  to  repair  it.  The 
surface  only  is  taken  up,  and  sufficient  new 
material  added  to  the  base  to  bring  it  up  to 
its  original  grade,  after  which  the  surface 
may  be  relaid.  It  is  only  in  extreme  cases 
that  it  is  necessary  to  remove  both  the  sur- 
face and  the  base. 


Bitulithic  Paving  for  Resurfacing 


ABOUT  25  per  cent  of  the  yardage  of 
all  pavement  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  is 
Warrenite-Bitulithic.  It  seems  well 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  traffic  of 
many  streets  in  the  western  part  of  the  city, 
especially  where  enough  of  the  old  pavement 
remains  to  form  a  good  base  for  a  Bitulithic 
surface,  according  to  Lewis  M.  Hastings, 
City  Engineer,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, Volume  X,  No.  5. 
A  good  example  of   this   is  on   Brattle 


Street,  where  in  1919  and  1920  the  old  sur- 
face of  tar  macadam  was  scarified  and 
broken  up  and  the  surface  was  then 
thoroughly  rolled  to  the  subgrade,  on  which 
was  placed  a  2-inch  layer  of  Bitulithic  at  a 
total  average  cost  of  $3.13  per  square  yard. 
Magazine  Street  is  a  case  where  a  heavy 
tar  macadam  pavement  had  become  worn, 
rough  and  out  of  shape.  There  the  old  sur- 
face was  regulated  by  trimming  and  filling 
to  the  subgrade,  on  which  Bitulithic  was 
placed  for  $1.50  per  square  yard. 
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The  Economics  of  Sewage  Disposal 

The  science  of  life  is  the  theory  of  limits — to  know  where  courage  ends  and  foolhardiness 
begins;  where  thrift  degenerates  into  miserliness;  where  generosity  changes  to  extravagance. 

By  H.   Burdett  Cleveland 

Consulting  Sanitary  Engineer,  New  York  City 


ARE  we  to-day  applying-  the  theory 
of  limits  intelligently  and  keeping 
hold  of  a  proper  perspective  in  this 
country  in  studies  for  stream  pollution  pre- 
vention and  in  the  design  of  sewage  dis- 
posal works?  Are  we  giving  in  all  cases 
the  careful  attention  it  merits  to  the  rela- 
tive value  of  a  moderate  treatment  of  sew- 
age as  compared  to  a  very  high  degree  of 
purification  of  sewage  where  no  effect  on 
health  is  involved  and  which  often  goes 
beyond   the   point   of   diminishing   returns? 

Where  public  health  is  directly  affected, 
where  water  -  sup- 
plies must  be  pro- 
tected or  bathing- 
beaches  kept  clean, 
the  cost  should 
never  be  balanced 
against  a  saving  in 
human  life.  But 
there  are  many  in- 
stances where  these 
major  considera- 
tions are  not  in- 
volved yet  where 
highly  efficient  and 
highly  expensive 
sewage  disposal  lay- 
outs are  planned 
and  constructed 
when  the  compara- 
tively simple  process  of  freeing  the  sewage 
from  gross  suspended  matter  to  avoid  or 
eliminate  nuisance  conditions  is  all  that  is 
needed.  ,' 

Sanitary  engineers  have  agreed,  in  prin- 
ciple, for  many  years  that  the  burden  of 
protecting  water-supplies  should  be  equit- 
ably and  economically  divided  between  the 
sewage  disposal  plant  and  the  water  filter. 
We  have  agreed  in  principle.  What  do 
we  frequently  do  in  practise? 

Too  often,  as  soon  as  the  engineer  is 
commissioned  to  apply  the  splendidly 
developed  and  standardized  methods  of 
sewage  disposal  to  some  particular  prob- 
lem, he  begins  to  mull  over  the  matter, 
develops  cold  feet  as  to  what  some  other 


Shall    We   Prevent   Nuisance    or 

Produce  Spring  Water  from 

Sewage  ? 

It  is  not  good  engineering  to  attempt 
to  manufacture  spring  water  out  of 
dry  weather  flow  sewage  from  a  com- 
bined sewer  system  when  during  every 
hard  storm  most  of  the  raw  sewage 
must  be  discharged  with  no  treatment 
whatever.  It  is  not  good  engineering 
to  assume  the  pose  of  the  Pharisee  and 
the  High  Priest,  to  magnify  both  prob- 
lem and  plant  and  thereby  tend  to 
delay  the  vast  amount  of  first  aid  work 
of  which  our  water-courses  are  sorely 
in  need. 


engineer  or  some  state  authority  would  say, 
and  thereafter  loads  down  the  municipal- 
ity with  everything  in  sight  from  soup 
strainers  to  final   settling-tanks. 

Or  perhaps  we  are  not  content  with  the 
good  old  tested  methods  of  sewage  treat- 
ment which  would  provide  works  that  be- 
yond all  doubt  or  peradventure  would  ful- 
fill every  need  of  the  particular  municipal- 
ity that  called  in  our  consulting  services, 
or  at  least  would  meet  all  needs  until  long 
after  the  amortization  sheet  was  a  memory 
only,  and  so  we  scratch  olir  heads  and  try 
to  work  out  some- 
thing  new,  some- 
thing which  at  add- 
ed cost  will  do  much 
more  than  is  neces- 
sary in  that  partic- 
ular city. 

There  are  loca- 
tions and  there  are 
sets  of  controlling 
conditions  and  re- 
quirements that  de- 
mand nearly  all  the 
tricks  in  the  bag, 
adequate  p  r  e  1  i  m  i  - 
nary  screens,  grit 
chambers,  settling- 
tanks,  nitrifying 
beds  or  nitrifying 
process,  and  final  settling-tanks  with  rigid 
sterilization  of  the  effluent.  But  why  con- 
fuse the  issue  and  apply  the  full  sequence 
of  processes  at  a  point  where  only  the  re- 
moval of  visual  suspended  matter  is  needed 
for  the  next  quarter  of  a  century? 

As  Harrison  P.  Eddy  has  recently  pointed 
out,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  elabo- 
rate sewage  disposal  plants  must  be  prop- 
erly operated  or  the  whole  investment  and 
the  whole  benefit  are  lost.  Proper  opera- 
tion of  such  plants  costs  a  great  deal  of 
money,  which  is  not  so  easy  to  get  as  are 
the  funds  for  construction. 

There  have  been  and  there  still  remain 
many  problems  in  applying  the  art  of  sew- 
age disposal  in  this  country  to  special  loca- 
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tions  and  to  the  work  as  a  whole  which 
clearly  demand  the  closest  study  and  per- 
haps a  special  demonstration  of  the  applic- 
ability of  known  methods  or  even  the 
development  of  new  processes  or  improve- 
ments on  present  ones.  It  has  been 
extremely  fortunate  for  the  art  and  science 
of  sewage  disposal  that  so  many  cities  and 
so  many  state  and  national  agencies  have 
felt  in  the  past  that  they  could  afford  the 
cost  of  such  experimentation.  The  status 
of  stream  sanitation  and  public  water-sup- 
ply protection  owes  its  high  position  to- 
day to  just  such  investigation — to  the 
classic  studies  at  Lawrence  and  other  state 
and  national  experiment  stations  and  to 
the  pioneer  work  at  many  cities,  notably 
Worcester,  Columbus,  Baltimore,  Phila- 
delphia, Brooklyn,  Chicago,  Cleveland  and 
Milwaukee. 

The  underlying  principles  of  sewage  re- 
ductions have  been  well  worked  out  for 
many  years  by  able  men.  Eflfective  com- 
binations and  variations  of  time-tested 
processes  and,  although  rarely,  an  attack- 
ing of  the  problem  from  a  new  standpoint, 
will  give  a  finer,  more  positive  application 
of  well-known  principles  and  practise.  Wit- 
ness the  notable  example  of  activated 
sludge.  The  highest  credit  is  due  to  the 
persistence  and  vision  of  T.  Chalkley  Hat- 
ton  in  carrying  on  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  the 
demonstration  of  how  to  make  two  kinds  of 
work  progress  where  only  one  took  place 
before. 

There  is  now  and  will  be  in  the  future 
adequate  justification  for  experimentation 
in  sewage  disposal  to  consolidate  the  con- 
clusive gains  already  made,  to  simplify  and 
cheapen  present  effective  methods,  and  to 
solve  certain  problems  such  as  the  econom- 
ical disposal  of  sludge.  But  why  load  such 
work  on  the  back  of  some  poor,  small,  be- 
wildered community  that  has  not  yet  recov- 
ered from  the  Civil  War  or  paved  its  front 


streets  by  modern  methods? 

When  sewage  disposal  projects  are 
planned,  the  outline  should  be  complete  for 
both  sanitary  and  economic  reasons.  It  is 
axiomatic  that  every  factor  of  future  in- 
creased contribution  of  sewage  and  of  fu- 
ture need  for  the  most  complete  treatment 
should  be  considered.  This  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  the  full  number  of  units  for 
maximum  necessary  capacity  or  all  the 
component  parts  of  works  for  a  high  ulti- 
mate degree  of  treatment  should  necessarily 
be  built  in  the  first  instance. 

In  many  cases  the  availability  of  steril- 
ization methods,  and  in  many  others  the 
effluent  dilution  factors,  fully  warrant  a 
delay  in  the  construction  of  portions  of  the 
final  complete  plant.  In  practically  every 
case  the  discharge  of  raw  sewage  is  unwar- 
ranted, is  against  proper  sanitary  and 
esthetic  standards,  and  is  usually  and  right- 
fully prohibited  by  public  health  authori- 
ties. 

It  is  good  engineering,  however,  to  let 
the  punishment  fit  the  crime ;  to  build  now 
only' what  is  needed  now  and  let  the  sav- 
ing in  capital  charges  and  operating  costs 
furnish,  where  possible,  the  funds  for  final 
treatment  works;  to  let  the  burden  of  ex- 
tended experimentation  and  the  testing  of 
doubtful  methods  fall  on  state  and  national 
agencies  and  the  larger  cities  throughout 
the  country. 

It  is  not  good  engineering  to  attempt  to 
manufacture  spring  water  out  of  dry 
weather  flow  sewage  from  a  combined 
sewer  system  when  during  every  hard  storm 
most  of  the  raw  sewage  must  be  discharged 
with  no  treatment  whatever.  It  is  not  good 
engineering  to  assume  the  pose  of  the 
Pharisee  and  the  High  Priest,  to  magnify 
both  problems  and  plant  and  thereby  tend 
to  delay  the  vast  amount  of  first  aid  work 
of  which  our  water-courses  are  sorely  in 
need. 


High   School   Boys   Work   on  Highways 


THE    muscle    that    Was    built    playing 
football    is    now    being   used    to   lift 
bags  of  cement,  and  the  energy  that 
was  repressed  in  the  school-room  is  being 
given  an  adequate  outlet  in  creating  con- 
crete and  brick  paving  in  Cadillac. 

High  school  boys  are  employed  this  sum- 
mer on   street  work.     There  are  about  a 


score  of  lads  on  the  paving  gangs,  and  the 
city  manager  says  they  are  the  best  work- 
men he  ever  has  had.  The  spectacle  of 
two  husky  youths  with  loaded  wheelbar- 
rows racing  to  the  concrete  mixer  is  a  com- 
mon one,  as  there  is  enough  spirit  of  rivalry 
manifest  to  make  the  work  a  contest. 

— Michigan  Roads  and  Pavements. 
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From  Red  Ink  to  Profits 

Air  Lift  Plus  Oil  Engine  Greatly  Improves  Finances  of  Galva,  111.,  Water- Works 

By   John   Oliphant 


INVESTIGATION  a  year  or  so  ago  re- 
vealed that  the,  city  of  Galva,  111.,  was 
annually  running  into  debt  because  of 
conditions  at  the  water-works  plant.  The 
administration  sought  to  find  a  means  of 
remedying  this  trouble,  with  the  result  that 
the  old  steam  plant,  consisting  of  four 
boilers  supplying  steam  at  lOO  pounds  pres- 
sure to  a  steam-driven  air  compressor,  was 
discarded.  The  compressor  brought  the  water 
to  the  surface  whence  it  was  forced  into  the 
stand-pipe  by  means  of  an  ordinary  duplex 
steam  pump.  The 
coal  delivered  at  the 
plant  cost  from 
$5.50  to  $6  per  ton. 
The  problem  to  be 
solved  was  the  rais- 
ing of  the  water 
from  the  well  and 
delivering  it  to  the 
stand-pipe,  or  direct 
to  the  mains  under 
pressure,  at  a  mini- 
mum cost.  The 
stand-pipe  is  97  feet 
high. 

New  Equipment  Installed 

In  January,  1922,  a  loo-horse-power  Fair- 
banks-Morse Type  Y  oil  engine,  direct-con- 
nected with  a  flexible  coupling  to  a  Sullivan 
Type  WJ-3  angle  compound  compressor 
operating  at  263  r.p.m.,  was  installed.  A 
36-inch  by  8-foot  vertical  steel  air  receiver 
and  a  3-inch  Fairbanks-Morse  single-stage 
centrifugal  pump  were  also  installed.  The 
new  equipmeut  further  included  a  12,000- 
gallon  fuel  oil  storage  tank,  8  feet  in 
diameter  by  31  feet  10  inches  long,  which 
assures  an  adequate  fuel  oil  supply  at  all 
times.  At  the  well  were  installed  a  Sulli- 
van standard  foot  piece  with  4^-inch  dis- 
charge and  a  2l/2-inch  air-line ;  and  a 
Sullivan  standard  well-head,  flanged  to  a 
15-inch  casing,  a  5-inch  water  discharge, 
and  a  212 -inch  air  connection  and  regulat- 
ing valve  and  umbrella  deflector. 

The  water  discharge  line  is  4^  inches 
in  diameter,  expanding  to  5  inches.     The 


$300  L088  Becomes  $500  Profit 

"The  new  water-works  installation 
completed  within  the  past  year  has 
turned  an  operating  loss  of  $300  to 
$500  per  month  into  a  monthly  profit 
of  $500  to  $600  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
a  15  per  cent  reduction  in  water-rates 
has  been  made  to  consumers  and  that 
the  equipment  is  being  paid  for  from 
the  monthly  earnings." 
Mayor  Mellow,  in  the  "Galva  Daily 
A^czvs." 


air-line,  which  is  connected  outside  the 
water  discharge,  is  23/2  inches  in  diameter. 
The  air-lift  discharges  from  the  well  into 
a  surface  reservoir,  and  the  centrifugal 
pump  is  used  as  a  booster  to  lift  the  water 
from  the  reservoir  to  the  elevated  tank  or 
to  discharge  it  into  the  main. 

Cooling  water  for  the  compressor  and 
engine  are  supplied  by  a  closed  system  con- 
sisting of  coils  of  2-inch  pipe  laid  in  the 
bottom  of  the  surface  reservoir  so  that  it 
is  always  submerged  in  cold  water  from 
the  well.  The  water 
is  drawn  through 
these  coils  and  dis- 
charged into  a  small 
overhead  supply 
tank  by  means  of  a 
5-  by  5-inch  Fair- 
banks -  Morse  Ty- 
p  h  o  o  n  circulating 
pump.  This  is  belt- 
driven  from  the  en- 
gine shaft  extension 
between  the  out- 
board bearing  and 
the  compressor. 
The  compressor  is  of  the  Sullivan  angle 
compound  type,  equipped  with  plate  valves, 
with  the  high-  and  low-pressure  members 
accurately  balanced  and  with  all  working 
parts  completely  enclosed  and  lubricated  by 
a  combination  positive  and  gravity  auto- 
matic oiling  system.  As  shown  by  the 
illustration,  the  installation  is  exceedingly 
compact  and  occupies  but  little  floor  space. 
Tests  were  made  on  the  well  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  size  of  piping  and  depth 
calculated  to  give  the  best  operating  efii- 
ciency.  The  action  of  the  air-lift  foot- 
piece  employed  provides  a  very  thorough 
emulsion  of  the  compressed  air  and  inflow- 
ing water,  so  that  the  flow  from  the  well 
is  in  a  constant  stream  with  very  low  fac- 
tors of  slippage  and  leakage. 

Water  is  supplied  by  one  well  1,500  feet 
deep,  12  inches  in  diameter  below  the  sur- 
face casing.  The  static  level  is  293  feet, 
and  the  water  drops  46  feet  when  the  pump- 
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ing  load  is  on.  The  surface  reservoir  is  5 
feet  above  the  collar  of  the  well,  making 
a  total  lift  of  344  feet.  The  foot-piece  is 
placed  so  as  to  have  201  feet,  or  a  37  per 
cent,  submergence,  giving  a  total  length  of 
545  feet  of  vertical  discharge. 

The  plant  operates  under  a  normal  load 
at  107  pounds  air  pressure,  and  247  gal- 
lons per  minute  are  pumped  at  a  compressor 
speed  of  263  revolutions  per  minute.  The 
compressor  delivers  375  cubic  feet  actual 
free  air  against  the  above  pressure,  or  1.52 
cubic  feet  of  actual  air  per  gallon  of  water 
pumped.  Measurements  taken  at  the  plant 
with  the  centrifugal  pump  shut  down 
showed  a  consumption  for  air-lift  purposes 
only  of  6  gallons  of  oil  per  hour.  This  oil 
is  purchased  at  6  cents  per  gallon,  and  the 
pumping  day  is  16  hours,  making  an  output 
of  237,120  gallons  per  day  at  a  total  fuel 
cost  of  $5.76.  or  2.429  cents  per  1,000  gal- 
lons for  air-lift  work. 

The  following  table  shows  the  operating 


conditions  for  the  entire  plant.  The 
centrifugal  pump  operates  against  a  head 
of  42  pounds  and  requires  16  boiler  horse- 
power : 

Lift  in   well 344  feet 

Pumping   head    centrifugal    pump    42 

pounds   by    2.31 97   feet 

Total    head    541  feet 

H.p.    developed    by   "Y"    engine...,  90  h.p. 

Theoretical    water    h.p 33.7 

Efficiency  37.4  per  cent 

Gallons    fuel    oil    per    hour 7 

Cost  at  6  cents 42  cents 

Gallons  pumped  per  hour 14,820 

Fuel   cost   per   1,000   gallons 2.834    cents 

Lubricating  oil  cost  per  1,000  gallons  .025    cents 

Total    cost   per   1,000   gallons 2.859  cents 

This  plant  makes  an  ideal  pumping  sys- 
tem for  deep-well  work  under  the  condi- 
tions described.  The  fact  that  all  the  mov- 
ing parts  are  in  one  combined  unit  in  the 
engine-room,  fully  accessible  and  under  the 
eye  of  the  operator,  and  that  no  repairs 
or  adjustments  are  necessary  from  time  to 
time  in  the  well  itself,  constitutes  a  dis- 
tinct advantage  and  greatly  reduces  the 
operating  costs. 


Pure  Drinking  Water  in  New  York  State 

According  to  the  Division  of  Sanitation  of  the  New  York  .State  Department  of  Health. 
9,182,000  of  the  10,651,000  people  who  live  in  the  state  of  New  York  are  now  supplied  with 
drinking  water  from  public  water-supplies,  and  7,796,000  drink  water  that  has  lieen  sterilized. 
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Park  Lighting  in  St.  Louis 

By  J.  A.  Hooke  and  Ralf  Toensfeldt 

Director  of  Public  Utilities  and  Chief   Electrical  Engineer,  respectively,   St.  Louis 


THE  city  of  St.  Louis  has  standard- 
ized on  its  park  lighting  equipment, 
having  now,  installed  and  in  service. 
,6i6  concrete  standards,  manufactured  by 
he  city,  on  which  are  mounted  ornamental 
ttings  with  upright  ornamental  refractors, 
"he  100-  to  6oo-candle-power  lamps,  burn- 
ng  on  a  street  series  system,  are  mounted 
tn  these  posts  15  feet  above  the  surface  of 
he  street.  Care  is  taken  to  entirely  en- 
lose  the  lamp  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible, 
n  order  to  avoid  the  accumulation  of  dust 
)n  the  inner  glass  and  on  the  lamp. 

These  standards  are  spaced  approxi- 
nately  140  feet  apart  on  the  average,  which 
pves  a  minimum  illumination  of  about 
).02  foot-candles.  The  ratio  of  minimum 
o  maximum  illumination  is  slightly  over  4. 

The  Holophane  glassware  which  has  been 
idopted  places  approximately  50  per  cent 
nore  of  the  total  light  frqm  the  lamp  on 
he  street  surface,  where  it  is  useful,  than 
)ther  methods  which  have  been  tried,  thus 
naking  possible  a  system  of  comparatively 
aniform  illumination  which  we  feel  is 
lighly  desirable.  Further,  the  glassware  is 
:)leasing  in  appearance,  both  when  illumi- 
iiated  and  when  dark. 

Although  we  have  found  the  first  costs 
are  somewhat  higher  than  those  of  other 
types  of  glassware,  the  maintenance  cost 
is  low.  Based  on  two  years'  experience, 
glassware  costs  have  been  computed  at  16 
cents  per  year,  or  approximately  breakage 
of  0.8  of  one  per  cent  per  year.  This  con- 
trasts very  favorably  with  the  50  per  cent 
breakage  which  has  been  experienced  by 
the  gas  lighting  contractors  furnishing 
light  for  a  portion  of  the  city. 

There  has  also  been  great  economy  in 
lamp  wattage  necessary  for  a  given  illumi- 
nation. This  creates  not  only  a  saving  in 
the  cost  of  lamp  renewals,  but  also  a  sav- 
ing in  current  consumption.  The  follow- 
ing data  give  the  average  costs  for  installa- 
tions of  this  type-  of  lamp  as  compared  tc 
the  cost  of  gas  lighting  in  St.  Louis.  This 
tabulation  gives  in  detail  the  total,  as  well 
as  the  unit,  cost  of  maintenance,  figuring 


TYPICAL    LIGHTING     STANDABD     IN     ST. 
LOUIS  PARKS 

maintenance   as   operation   as   well  as   re- 
pairs, for  electric  lights: 

Unit 

Total  Cost  Cost 

Current     $20,139.19  $5.5597 

Labor    17,644.00  4.8797 

Glassware     4,289.24  1.1862 

Lamp    renewals    6,898.02  1.9079 

Miscellaneous     supplies 6,891.92  1.9059 

Total     $55,862.37       $15.4487 

This  gives  a  unit  cost  of  $15.45.  repre- 
senting the  total  yearly  operating  cost  of 
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the  average  lamp,  the  candle-power  .of 
which  in  St.  Louis  is  about  io6.  To  this 
figure  must  be  added  the  investment  charge, 
amortized  over  a  period  of  20  years.  This 
amounts  to  $12.46,  making  a  total  cost  per 


year  of  $27.91  per  average  lamp.  Th( 
cost  for  6o-candle-power  gas  lamps,  fig 
ured  on  the  same  basis,  is  $29.56,  and  foi 
i20-candle-power  gas  lamps,  the  cost  i; 
$43-94- 


Public   Health   or   Esthetic   Problems? 


Up  to  ten  years  ago  it  was  not  at  all 
uncommon  to  find  garbage  and  refuse 
disposal  a  function  of  the  local  health 
department.  Although  to-day  this  is  usu- 
ally a  responsibility  of  some  other  depart- 
ment, health  departments  are  still  often 
concerned  with  the  investigation  of  com- 
plaints regarding  uncovered  or  inadequate 
garbage  receptacles  and  insanitary  condi- 
tions of  alleys  and  yards.  Undoubtedly 
such  conditions  are  nuisances  which  ought 
to  be  attended  to.  There  is,  however,  an 
unanswered  question  as  to  where  the  pub- 
lic health  problem  ends  and  the  purely 
esthetic  problem  begins.  Uncovered  gar- 
bage cans  are  unquestionably  unsightly, 
disgusting  and  odorous  and  as  such  are  a 
nuisance  which  should  be  abated.  In  pro- 
viding a  food  supply  for  rats  they  produce 
an  additional  nuisance  which  in  seaport 
cities  forms  a  distinct  public  health  men- 
ace. In  'breeding  flies  the  nuisance  is 
still  further  increased  and  a  potential  car- 
rier of  disease  is  produced.  The  fly  un- 
doubtedly plays  a  more  important  part  in 
the  transmission  of  disease  in  rural  commu- 
nities, where  large  numbers  of  open  privies 
are  to  be  found,  than  it  does  in  cities, 
where  methods  of  sewage  disposal  are  more 
sanitary.  Accumulations  of  refuse,  except 
as  a  possible  home  for  rats,  unless  they 
contain  organic  material,  are  chiefly  nui- 
sances against  our  ethetic  senses  and  do  not 
form  an  important  public  health  problem. 

Whether  or  not  improper  care  of  gar- 
bage constitutes  a  real  public  health  prob- 
lem is  chiefly  a  question  as  to  how  great  a 
menace  the  rat  is,  how  many  flies  breed  in 
garbage  and  what  part  the  fly  plays  in  the 
spread  of  disease.  The  rat  anywhere  is  a 
potential  source  of  danger,  but  in  inland 
cities  where  plague  is  not  endemic,  it  seems 
unlikely  that  he  plays  any  very  important 
part  in  the  transmission  of  disease.  The 
rat  problem  in  such  communities  is  chiefly 
an  economic  one,  the  annual  losses  caused 
by  rats  being  enormous.     Should  the  Great 


Lakes  cities  become  trans-Atlantic  ports  this 
problem  might  well  be  one  of  public  health 

We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  garbage 
as  a  breeding-place  of  flies,  but,  as  a  mattei 
of  fact,  how  many  of  them  actually  dc 
breed  there  ?  Manure  is,  of  course,  a  mucl 
more  favorable  breeding-place  than  gar 
bage,  and  in  cities  where  garbage  is  col- 
lected once  a  week  or  oftener  there  shoulc 
be  no  fly-breeding  provided  the  collectoi 
entirely  empties  each  receptacle.  When 
collections  are  regular,  any  flies  whicl- 
hatch  out  must  have  been  bred  either  ir 
the  small  residue  left  in  the  receptacle  aftei 
collection  has  been  made  or  in  spilled  gar- 
bage. The  passing  of  the  horse  and  th( 
substitution  of  the  automobile  has  ver> 
greatly  reduced  the  fly  problem,  especiallv 
in  the  cities.  -If  there  were  a  better  ob- 
servance of  the  law  requiring  household- 
ers to  clean  garbage  receptacles  and  more 
attention  given  to  the  disposal  of  spilled 
garbage,  the  number  of  flies  would  be  de- 
creased  still    further. 

Do  flies  present  an  important  public 
health  problem  in  the  modern  city? 
Frankly,  we  have  not  the  knowledge  to 
definitely  answer  the  question,  but  it  seems 
probable  that  with  the  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  flies  and  with  the  great  majority  of 
homes  properly  sewered,  there  is  compara- 
tively little  opportunity  for  the  fly  to  spread 
communicable  disease. 

There  isn't  the  slighest  doubt  but  that 
money  is  well  spent  on  garbage  and  refuse 
disposal  and  their  attendant  nuisances,  but 
there  is  a  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
money  should  be  spent  fi-om  public  health 
appropriations  for  these  purposes  unless 
they  present  important  health  problems.  If, 
for  example,  a  city  makes  an  appropria- 
tion of  $2  per  capita  for  public  health  and 
70  cents  of  that  $2  is  spent  on  garbage,  rat, 
and  refuse  complaints,  Is  that  city  really 
spending  $2  per  capita  on  public  health? 
We  are  inclined  to  feel  that  it  is  not. 

— Weekly  Health  Review,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Housing  Water- Works  Pumping- 

Stations 

By  Charles  B.   Burdick 

Alvord,  Burdick  &  Howson,  Engineers,  Chicago 


THE  average  water-works  involves  an 
investment  not  less  than  $35  per 
capita,  or,  say,  $3,500,000  in  a  city 
of  100,000  people.  Of  this  large  invest- 
ment, often  not  more  than  5  or  10  per  cent 
represents  structures  visible  to  the  eye  of 
the  ordinary  citizen.  To  the  casual  observer 
water-works  buildings  present  the  only 
visible  evidence  of  the  excellence  of  the 
plant,  except  the  water  delivered,  and  his 


frankly  adapted  to  its  purpose,  and  should 
present  an  appearance  agreeable  to  the 
eye. 

Permanence 

Water-works  construction  is  now  suffi- 
ciently standardized  so  that  it  is  possible  to 
lay  out  pumping-plants  subject  to  enlarge- 
ment in  such  manner  that  the  buildings  may 
be   useful   indefinitely.     The   pumping   and 


POWER  PLANT  AND   PUMPING   STATION   OF   THE  LA  CEOSSE,   WIS.,    WATER-WORKS 


impression   as  to  the   property  is  likely  to 
he  based  upon^Avhat  he  can  see. 

Fundamentally,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  water-works  station  should  not  present 
the  same  attractive  appearance  as  the  city 
hall  or  any  other  municipal  building.  It 
should  be  permanent,  clean,  and  as  easily 
kept  clean  as  a  modern  hospital,  for  it 
handles  a  commodity  used  in  every  home. 
An  ornate  design  justified  in  a  city  hall  or 
a  court  house  would  be  out  of  place  in  a 
pumping-station.  Rather,  it  should  repre- 
sent the  masculine  in  architecture,  without 
undue  pretension,  should  be  strong  and 
permanent  in  its  lines  and  materials  and 


power  equipment  should  be  arranged  with 
the  idea  of  expansion.  It  is  usually  prac- 
ticable to  build  only  for  a  moderate  time 
in  the  future,  but  it  costs  little  to  lay  down 
the  indefinite  future  additions  on  paper, 
and  to  so  locate  the  building  and  so  arrange 
the  equipment  that  extensions  may  be  made 
without  destroying  the  usefulness  of  im- 
portant parts  of  the  plant. 

In  the  ordinary  water-works  plant,  steam- 
operated,  there  is,  first,  the  heart  of  the 
plant,  so  to  speak,  consisting  of  the  main 
entrance,  offices,  and  possibly  a  laboratory, 
which  may  be  grouped  and  will  need  little 
further  expansion.     The  engine-room  and 
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the  boiler-room,  after  providing  for  the 
present  and  the  immediate  future,  may  be 
expanded  along  parallel  lines  without  neces- 
sarily spoiling  the  architectural  symmetry. 
It  is  wise  to  be  liberal  in  selecting  dimen- 
sions.    This  tends  toward  permanency. 

If  the  water  is  filtered,  it  is  desirable  in 
small  pumping-stations  to  centralize  the 
"business  end"  of  all  the  station  operations, 
on  account  of  facility  in  supervision.  This 
complicates  the  design,  especially  the  pro- 
vision for  future  expansion,  and  centraliza- 
tion is  not  always  possible  when  filtration 
is  added  to  an  old  water-works.  In  the 
layout  of  a  new  plant,  however,  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  so  coordinate  the  expansion  of 
pump-room,  boiler-room,  filter-plant,  co- 
agulation-basin, and  clear  well,  that  each 
may  be  enlarged  in  an  orderly  manner  with 
convenience  of  access  between  the  operat- 
ing parts  and  the  administrative  center  of 
the  group.  Basins  and  reservoirs  may  ex- 
pand, if  necessary,  forward  from  the  build- 
ing, utilizing  a  space  covered  over  by  lawn. 
Plants  in  cities  up  to  100,000  population, 
or  somewhat  more,  may  thus  be  designed 
without  the  necessity  for  separating  the 
pumping  and  filtration  plants.  A  compact 
arrangement  is  quite  necessary  for  eco- 
nomical operation  in  a  small  city  where  it 
may  be  desirable  to  operate  filters  with- 
out adding  to  the  number  of  employees. 

Fire-Proof   Construction 

The  modern  water-works  station  is  fire- 
proof throughout,  for  obvious  reasons. 
Permanency  requires  it.  It  should  be  the 
last  buildmg  to  burn  in  any  community. 
Many  water-works  stations  are  practically 
fire-proof  except  for  the  roof  construction, 
windows,  and  doors.  It  is  practicable  to 
build  stations  to-day  without  using  a  stick 
of  wood,  and  at  moderate  costs  as  com- 
pared to  that  of  wood.  Mill-work  has  in- 
creased in  price  to  such  extent  that  there 
is  little  difference  between  wood  and  metal 
frames,  and  concrete  and  tile  construction 
is  generally  used  for  roofs  in  the  most  mod- 
ern stations. 


For  underground  structures  or  for  other 
structures  more  or  less  concealed  and  i)ro- 
tected  from  the  weather,  concrete  gives  ex- 
cellent service.  Where  exposed  to  view  or 
subjected  to  the  action  of  the  elements,  it 
is  not  proving  a  satisfactory  building  ma- 
terial. Wherever  possible,  it  is  wise  to  so 
design  reservoirs  that  they  may  be  filled 
over  and  sodded,  thus  protecting  the  con- 
crete from  the  expansion  and  contraction 
of  hot  sun  and  winter  cold  and,  inciden- 
tally, better  protecting  the  water  from 
extremes  of  temperature. 

For  superstructures,  brick  and  stone  are 
the  most  satisfactory  materials  for  ex- 
teriors, terra  cotta  may  be  useful  upon  the 
interior  or  the  exterior.  Upon  the  interior 
the  surface  should  be  clean  and  non-ab- 
sorbent. Concrete  floors  are  satisfactory 
only  in  the  cheaper  structures  where  they 
may  be  successfully  used  if  covei-ed  with 
a  heavy  non-absorbent  paint  especially 
adapted  to  concrete.  In  the  better  stations 
terrazzo  or  tile  is  justified. 

Walls,  particularly  where  damp,  as  in  the 
pumping-pits,  should  be  faced  with  a  non- 
absorbent  substance,  such  as  enamel  brick, 
built  at  least  head  high.  Above  this  plane 
pressed  brick  is  satisfactory.  At  present  a 
rock  plaster  is  available  almost  as  hard  as 
stone,  which  can  be  worked  into  very  at- 
tractive panel  designs  at  moderate  cost. 

For  the  roof,  exposed  steel  trusses  are 
generally  used  with  steel  purlines  and  a 
roof  covering  of  reinforced  concrete  or  tile. 
In  order  to  prevent  sweating  in  cold 
weather,  a  double  ceiling  is  desirable.  This 
may  be  accomplished  by  rock  plaster  on 
metal  lath  hung  from  the  purlines.  Thin 
concrete  roofs  usually  become  a  nuisance 
at  certain  times  from  dripping.  A  single 
thickness  of  5  inches  is  usually  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  serious  collection  of  drops,  A 
double  ceiling  completely  eliminates  the 
trouble  and  costs  comparatively  little  more. 
Skylights  and  ventilators  must  be  guarded 
with    gutters    for    satisfactory    results. 

Acknowledgment. — From  a  paper  read  before  the 
American    Water    Works    Association. 


Asphalt  Supplants   Wooden  Crosswalks 


SLVERAL  years  ago  the  Department  of 
Public  Works.  Portland,  Ore.,  discontin- 
ued the  laying  of  wooden  crosswalks  be- 
cause of  the  greatly  increased  cost  of  lumber. 
Crushed  rock  walks,  hound  with  asphaltic 
cement,  were  substituted.  This  form  of  as- 
phaltic penetration  macadam  walk  has  proved 


cheap  and  durable,  and  has  aroused  practically 
no  protest  from  property  owners,  so  that  ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Public  Works, 
unless  the  price  of  lumber  is  greatly  reduced, 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  old  wooden  crosswalks 
will  ever  be  reestablished  in  the  city  of 
Portland. 


Mi 


"Kinks^^  in  Municipalities 

By  William  D.  Ennis 

Vice-President,  Technical  Advisory  Corporation,  New  York 


IT  must  be  a  great  thing  to  he  a  city 
planner.  A  man  who  calls  himself  one 
is  claiming  a  great  deal.  A  city  is  one 
of  the  most  complex  organisms  in  the  world, 
and  the  hardest  to  plan,  especially  so  be- 
cause the  planning  generally  begins  any- 
where from  fifty  to  a  thousand  years  too 
late.  Rather  close  observation  over  a  con- 
siderable period  has  led  the  writer  to  be- 
lieve that  the  city  planner  ought  to  be  a 
pretty  fair  architect,  a  landscape  artist,  all 
kinds  of  an  engineer,  some  kind  of  a  lawyer, 
and  certainly  a  diplomatist,  if  not  a  politi- 
cian. 

Speaking  as  a  mere  engineer  who  could 
not  tell  a  Corinthian  frieze  from  a  belt 
course,  some  of  the  more  concrete  phases 
of  city  planning  seem  to  constitute  the 
largest  and  most  interesting  problems  in  the 
world.  There  are  a  few  of  these  problems 
which  are  chiefly  interesting  because  of 
their  difficulty,  and  among  these  few  there 
is  the  type  of  problem  resulting  from 
geographical  peculiarities,  especially  those 
which  affect  contiguous  municipalities. 
The  difficulty  is  usually  what  may  be  de- 
scribed as  diplomatic.  Everyone  admits 
the  disadvantages  of  the  peculiarity;  every- 
one, in  theory,  would  like  to  see  it  elimi- 
nated or  corrected.  In  practise,  no  one 
seems  to  know  how  to  placate  the  various 
opposing  interests   involved. 

One  Community — Two  Towns 

A  "kink"  is  a  twist  or  a  tangle,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  tangles  in  every  phase  of 
municipal  activity.  The  particular  kind 
of  kink  in  min'd  at  this  moment  is  that 
which  is  purely  geographical.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  a  very  common  sub-variety  of 
kink.  Figure  I  is  presented.  Here  are  two 
adjoining  towns  with  a  rather  rectilinear 
street  layout,  but  having  a  boundary  that 
forms  a  non-rectilinear  angle  with  the 
streets.  We  are  so  used  to  this  in  the  sec- 
tions near  New  York  that  we  expect  it  as 
a  matter  of  course.  Any  proposal  to 
remedy  it  is  apt  to  be  dismissed  as  absurd, 
and  yet   when  we  think  of  the  absurdities 


that  arise  because  of  it,  almost  any  remedy 
looks  rational  by  comparison. 

In  cases  like  this,  the  municipal  bound- 
ary is  often  recognizable,  as  one  rides 
along  the  street,  by  an  abrupt  bump  where 
the  pavement  changes  from  one  type  to 
another.  Sidewalk  types,  street  planting, 
street  lighting  and  all  the  visible  parapher- 
nalia of  the  street  tend  to  break  off  and 
change  type.  The  invisible  features,  in 
many  cases,  actually  do  break  off.  Sewers, 
which  can  most  economically  be  con- 
structed on  the  basis  of  territorial  rather 
than  political  conditions,  are  necessarily 
complicated  and  extravagant.  The  same 
-statement  applies,  in  a  lesser  degree,  to 
water-supply  facilities.  But  this  is  only 
the  beginning  of  the  matter.  A  house  may 
lie  partly  in  one  town  and  partly  in  another. 


FIG.  1— A  GEOaRAPHICAL  KINK 
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A  man  lives  in  Rome  and  breakfasts  in 
Constantinople.  If  he  rolls  over  in  bed,  he 
transfers  himself  from  one  body  of  statutes 
and  ordinances  to  the  jurisdiction  of  an- 
other. He  may  legally  keep  chickens  in 
one  half  of  his  back  yard  and  may  not  in 
the  other.  When  a  child  is  born,  there 
may  be  some  uncertainty  as  to  w^hich  bu- 
reau of  vital  statistics  is  entitled  to  the 
news. 

Transportation  Facilities  That  Don't 
Facilitate 

Another  type  of  kink  is  suggested  by 
Figure  II,  M'hich  shows  four  neighboring 
communities,  having  the  populations  in- 
dicated. Particular  attention  is  focused  on 
Community  "A."  Its  transit  lines  to  the 
metropolitan  community  "B"  must  pass 
through  "C"  and  "D,"  and  these  transit 
lines  therefore  depend  upon  the  two  inter- 
vening, uninterested  communities  for  their 
franchises.  Again,  the  easterly  section  of 
Community  "A"  is  an  immense  marsh  with 
no  north-and-south  roads  across  it.  The 
only  way  to  travel  from  the  southern  part 


>=■/«/  m 


FIG.    II — FOUR.    NEIGHBORING    COMMUNITIES 


FIG.  Ill — SHOWING  BOROUGH  AND  TOWNSHIP 
BOUNDARIES 

of  "A"  to  the  important  industrial  section 
toward  its  eastern  limit  is  by  going  through 
"C"  into  "B"  and  back  again  into  "A," 
after  having  twice  crossed  a  river  on 
bridges  in  which  "A"  exercises  no  owner- 
ship. 

Such  kinks  are  not  confined  to  the  larger 
and  more  important  communities,  but  some- 
times occur  in  rural  sections.  Take,  for 
example.  Figure  III,  and  notice  the  peculiar 
outlines  of  Borough  "A,"  marked  off  from 
the  township.  What  produced  these  partic- 
ular lines,  it  would  be  hard  to  say.  In 
fact,  almost  nobody  knows  just  where  the 
lines  are.  The  writer  was  born  within  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  of  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  borough  and  knows  the  section  pretty 
thoroughly,  but  has  never  been  able  to 
determine  just  where  the  northern  bound- 
ary met  the  track.  An  important  recent 
roadway  improvement  was  made  on  the 
cross-road  running  west  of  the  track  from 
a  point  just  south  of  the  station.  But  the 
short  connecting  road  at  the  station  (which 
ties  this  up  with  an  important  main  thor- 
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oughfare)  is  in  the  borough  and  not  in  the 
township.  Consequently,  a  hundred  feet  of 
mud  often  intervenes  between  the  newly 
improved  road  and  the  station.  It  is  easy 
to  say  that  this  difficulty  can  be  removed 
by  proper  cooperation.  But  why  get  into 
snarls  which  necessitate  special  coopera- 
tion to  get  out  of? 

One  of  the  most  atrocious  kinks  in  munic- 
ipal configuration  ever  found  is  that  sug- 
gested by  Figure  IV.  Community  "A"  is 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  the  river  or  by 
Community  "B."  There  is  absolutely  no 
through  street  from  the  northern  to  the 
southern  end  of  Community  "B."  If  a 
fire  engine,  which  is  housed  in  the  north- 
ern end  of  "B,"  has  to  go  to  the  southern 
end,  it  must  pass  through  the  main  street 
of  "A,"  upsetting  all  of  that  city's  traffic 
and  endangering  the  lives  of  its  citizens. 
The  cost  to  Community  "B"  for  policing, 
lighting  and  supplying  with  water,  sewer 
facilities,  etc.,  its  rather  sparsely  settled 
southern  end,  is  inordinately  great.  There 
is  almost  no  end  to  the  inconveniences  and 
wastes  which  result  from  this  foolish  lay- 
out. 


FIG. 


i. 


IV — COMMUNITY      '  'A' '      BOUNDED 
THREE  SIDES  BY  COMMUNITY  '  'B' ' 


ON 


Coordination  ihe  Ultimate  Phase  of  City 
Planning 

Possibly  these  things  seem  more  absurd 
to  an  engineer  accustomed  to  the  planning 
of  things  in  which  execution  is  easy,  than 
to  a  city  planner  who  knows  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  putting  his  plans  into 
effect.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  point  here 
for  consideration.  Many  years  ago  the 
writer  heard  Andrew  Carnegie  say  that  the 
epitaph  he  wanted  on  his  tombstone  was 
something  to  the  efifect  that  he  had  been 
able  to  get  about  him  men  cleverer  than 
himself  to  work  for  him.  Mr.  Carnegie 
suggested  only  half  the  truth.  It  is  an 
achievement  for  any  man  to  get  another 
man  to  work  for  him.  It  is  an  infinitely 
greater  achievement  for  any  man  to  get 
many  men  to  work  together  for  him.  In 
other  words,  coordination  is  the  highest 
phase  of  management.  So,  also,  coordina- 
tion might  be  set  up  as  the  ultimate  phase 
,-of  city  planning.  The  man  who  works 
with  Community  "A"  in  Figure  I  may  be 
doing  something  of  immense  value  to  that 
community,  but  he  will  be  doing  a  much 
bigger  thing  if  he  works  with  Communities 
"A"  and  "B"  together,  treating  them  as  a 
unit. 

An  Economic-Ethical  Theory  of  City 
Planning 

There  is  an  old  saying  to  the  effect  that 
by  the  time  he  is  forty,  a  man  becomes 
either  a  philosopher  or  a  fool.  In  other 
words,  any  person  of  fair  intelligence  ulti- 
mately arrives  at  a  creative  theory  of  life. 
The  creative  theory  which  is  driven  home 
to  the  present  writer  more  and  more  is  one 
that  is  difficult  to  put  in  words,  and  yet 
that  is  really  fundamental.  It  is  what  we 
might  call  an  economic-ethical  theory. 
That  is,  it  has  to  do  with  what  should  he 
in  the  realm  of  economic  things.  It  may 
be  stated  thus :  What  adds  to  the  sum 
total  is  good;  what  detracts  from  the  sum 
total  is  bad.  From  this  standpoint,  ques- 
tions as  to  distribution  between  individuals 
or  interests  are  indifferent.  They  perhaps 
belong  to  the  truly  moral  realm.  But  in 
the  economic  realm,  we  should  aim  solely 
at  those  things  which  build  up  the  sum 
total  of  benefit.  From  this  standpoint, 
sabotage  is  bad.  It  destroys  property. 
Again,  to  use  a  crude  illustration,  the  office 
boy  who  purloins  a  sheet  of  paper  to  write 
to  his  girl,  offends,  but  the  boy  who  takes 
a  sheet  and  uses  it  as  scrap  paper  offends 
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Still  more.  In  the  first  case,  the  offense  is 
mainly  a  transfer  of  wealth;  in  the  second 
case  it  is  a  destruction  of  wealth.  Now 
applying  this  to  city  planning,  there  is  no 
economic-ethical  gain  when  one  city  ad- 
vances at  the  expense  of  another.  The 
real  gain  is  accomplished  when  the  total 
effect  of  a  city  planning  program  in  a  re- 
gion or  district  is  one  of  advancement.  It 
is  really  dangerous  to  narrow  the  activi- 
ties of  any  movement  for  attainment,  even 
the  city  planning  movement.  It  is  the  effect 
on  the  whole  situation  which  counts,  and 
nothing  seems  likely  to  affect  the  whole 
situation  as  favorably  as  the  elimination  of 
tangles  between  communities. 

We  must  get  away  from  an  insular  atti- 
tude.   For  more  than  a  generation,  the  side- 


walks on  the  west  side  of  lower  Manhattan 
hav'e  been  encroached  upon  by  produce  mer- 
chants, to  the  great  inconvenience  of  com- 
muters who  live  in  New  Jersey.  Jerseyites 
have  no  votes  in  New  York !  Broad  plan- 
ning forgets  artificial  boundaries  when  it  is 
desirable  to  do  so.  Boston,  for  example, 
cannot  build  the  Boston  of  the  future  by 
erecting  a  spiritual  spite-fence  along  its 
municipal  boundaries;  Boston,  to  the  larger 
mind,  means  Somerville  as  well  as  Beacon 
Street,  Maiden  and  Quincy  along  with  the 
Back  Bay,  and  Brookline  no  less  than  the 
North  End.  Internationally-minded  people 
are  still  in  the  great  minority.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  premature  to  demand,  now,  an  occa- 
sional exhibition  of  the  inter-municipal 
mind. 


The  Municipal  Gas  Plant  of  Rocky 

Mount  N.  C 


By  L.   M.   Jordan 

Superintendent,  Gas  Department,  Rocky  Mount  Public  Works,  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 


THE  regular  reports  of  the  auditors  of 
the  City  Treasurer's  books  of  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C,  do  not  show  a  separate 
report  for  the  Gas  Department,  inasmuch 
as  the  administrative  afi'airs  of  the  city  are 
conducted  as  a  unit.  The  city  of  Rocky 
Mount  issued  bonds  for  $150,000  in  1914 
and  built  a  municipal  gas  plant,  installing 
one  4-foot  water  gas  set,  one  50-horse- 
power  boiler,  two  14-foot  purifying  boxes, 
one  5-foot  station  meter,  one  12,000-gallon 
oil  storage  tank,  and  one  100,000-cubic- 
foot  gas  holder.  In  addition  to  the  plant, 
about  ten  miles  of  cast  iron  gas  mains  were 
installed.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  consumers  and  the  consumption 
of  gas  as  of  August  i  each  year  from  191 5 
to  1921,  and  as  of  November  i,  1922,  and 
August    I,   1923: 

Number  of  Monthly  Has 

Date                             Consumers  Consumption 

August   1,   1915 307  548,600 

August    1,    1916 491  849.600 

August   1,    1917 608  1,698.300 

August   1,    1918 821  2,095,300 

August    1,    1919 1,200  2,889,800 

August    1,   1920 1,719  5,379,100 

August    1,    1921 2,021  7,478,600 

November  1,  1922 2,232  9,575,800 

August   1,    1923 2,400  9,800,000 

The  portion  of  the  city  covered  by  the 


municipal  gas  mains  has  a  population  of 
about  12,000,  and  95  per  cent  of  these  are 
consumers  using  gas  for  cooking,  heating 
water,  lighting  and  other  services. 

In  addition  to  the  original  $170,000  bonds, 
the  city  has  invested  $330,000  in  the  Gas 
Department.  There  are  now  about  22  miles 
of  mains  and  the  plant  consists  of  one 
8- foot  6-inch  water  gas  set,  one  5- foot  set, 
one  4- foot  set,  one  150,000-cubic-foot  relief 
holder,  one  ioo,ooo-cubic-foot  storage 
holder,  one  300,000-cubic-foot  storage 
holder,  two  14-foot  purifying  boxes,  two 
20-foot  purifying  boxes,  three  oil  storage 
tanks  with  a  capacity  of  120,000  gallons, 
one  iio-horse-power  boiler,  one  Thomas 
meter  with  100,000  cubic  feet  hourly  ca- 
pacity. All  of  this  equipment  is  modern 
and  up-to-date  and  is  working  efficiently. 
We  are  now  making  arrangements  for  the 
installation  of  one  214-horse-power  boiler 
and  the  erection  of  a  iio-foot  stack. 

In  the  first  three  years  of  operation  the 
Gas  Department  showed  a  deficit  of  $600 
after  paying  all  operating  charges  and  6 
per  cent  interest  on  its  bonded  indebted- 
nesss,  and  allowing  5  per  cent  deprecia- 
tion.    The  next  three  years  of  operation 
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showed  a  net  earning  of  $34,000  after  pay- 
ing interest,  depreciation  and  all  operating 
charges.  The  gross  earnings  for  the  year 
ending  June  i,  1922,  were  $37,808.55,  with 
a  depreciation  of  $10,025.40,  leaving  a  net 
earning  of  $27,783.15.  The  estimated  net 
earning  of  $27,783.15.  The  gross  earnings 
for  the  year  ending  June  i,  1923,  were 
$45,000,  with  a  depreciation  of  $12,000, 
leaving  a  net  earning  of  $33,000. 

The  rates  from  the  start  of  the  plant  until 
September  i,  1920,  were  as  follows: 


$1.50  per  thousand  cubic  feet  gross  « 

10  per  cent  discount   for  payment  by  the 

fifth  of  the  month 
10  per  cent  discount  for  payment  by  the 

fifth  of  the  month  on  amounts  of  15,- 

000  cubic  feet  or  over 


1^*1920,  and  again  on  October  i,  1921,  when 
the  following  rates  went  into  effect: 

$1.70  per  thousand  cubic  feet  gross 

10  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  discount 
for  payment  by  the  fifth 

20  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  discount 
for  payment  by  the  fifth  on  amounts 
between   15,000  and  50,000 

30  cents  per  thousand  cubic  feet  for  pay- 
ment by  the  fifth  on  amounts  of  50,- 
000  and  over 


On  March  i,  1923,  the  rates  for  gas  were 
again  changed,  and  they  now  stand  as  fol- 
lows : 

Gross  rate  $1.70  per  thousand  cubic  feet 
First   10,000  cubic  feet  10  cents  per  thou- 
sand cash  discount 
From   10,000  to  20,000  cubic  feet  used  in 

one  month,  20  cents  per  thousand  cash 

discount 
From  20,000  to  30,000  cubic  feet  used  in 

one  month,  30  cents  per  thousand  cash 

discount 
From  30,000  to  40,000  cubic  feet  used  in 

one  month,  40  cents  per  thousand  cash 
discount 
Over  40,000  cubic  feet  used  in  one  month, 

50  cents  per  thousand  cash  discount 

In  February,  191 6,  the  Gas  Department 
opened  an  appliance  store,  and  since  that 
time  has  been  selling  all  appliances  at  20 
per  cent  profit  with  a  10  per  cent  discount 
for  cash,  or  giving  the  purchaser  a  10- 
monthly  payment  plan.  This  department 
has  been  very  successful  and  has  shown  a 
profit  each  year,  the  net  profit  for  the  year 
ending  June  i,  1923,  having  been  $9,700. 
Its  success  has  been  due  largly  to  selling 
good  appliances,  attending  to  all  complaints 
promptly  and  keeping  a  good  normal  pres- 
sure in  the  mains. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  BOCKY  MOUNT,  N.  C,  MUNICIPAL  GAS  PLANT 
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How  New  York's  Street  Plan  Came  to  Be  Rec- 
tangular  and  Its  Down-town  Parks  So  Small 

A  Bit  of  History  of  Special  Interest  Because  of  the  Recent  Celebration 
of  the  Twenty-Fifth  Anniversary  of  the  Greater  City  of  New  York 


THAT  not  merely  the  sins  of  the 
fathers,  but  their  errors  in  judgment 
as  well,  are  visited  on  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  is  evident  from  a  study 
of  early  city  planning  in  America.  An  in- 
structive instance  is  to  be  found  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Commissioners  of  Streets  and 
Roads  in  the  City  of  New  York,  submitted 
on  May  4,  181 1,  to  Mayor  DeWitt  Clinton, 
this  embodying  the  first  real  effort  toward 
the  adoption  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  future  development  of  the  rapidly 
growing  city. 

Governing  reasons  for  the  adoption  of 
the  rectangular  system  are  quaintly  but 
forcibly  described  in  the  report,  the  orig- 
inal manuscript  of  which  is  on  file  in  the 
office  of  the  President  of  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan.  It  is  evident  that  two  factors 
which  are  regarded  as  of  major  importance 
in  city  planning  to-day — vehicular  traffic 
and  the  density  of  population  with  its  in- 
tensive building  development — were  not 
foreseen  a  century  ago.  It  is  evident,  too, 
that  the  use  of  New  York's  water-front  and 
waterways  almost  wholly  for  commercial 
rather  than  recreational  purposes  was  not 
foreseen  by  the  planners  of  181 1. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  from  the 
report  of  the  Commissioners,  written,  as 
will  be  observed,  in  the  third  person: 

"One  of  the  first  objects  which  claimed  their 
attention  was  the  form  and  manner  in  which 
the  business  should  be  conducted :  that  is  to 
say,  whether  they  should  confine  themselves 
to  rectilinear  and  rectangular  streets  or  whether 
they  should  adopt  some  of  those  supposed 
improvements  by  Circles,  Ovals  and  Stars 
which  certainly  embellish  a  plan  whatever  may 
be  their  effect  as  to  convenience  and  utility. 
Tn  considering  that  subject  they  could  not  but 
bear  in  mind  that  a  city  should  be  composed 
principally  of  the  habitations  of  man  and  that 
strait  sided  and  right  angled  houses  is  the 
most  cheap  to  build  and  the  most  convenient 
to  live  in.  The  effect  of  these  plain  and  simple 
reflections  was  decisive. 

"It  may  to  many  be  matter  of  surprise  that 
so  many  vacant  spaces  have  been  left  and  those 
so  small;  for  the  benefit  of  fresh  air  and  con- 
sequent preservation  of  health.  Certainly  if  the 
City  of  New  York  were  destined  to  stand  on 


the  side  of  a  small  stream,  such  as  the  Seine 
or  the  Thames,  a  great  number  of  ample  places 
might  be  needful.  But  those  large  arms  of 
the  sea  which  embrace  Manhattan  Island  render 
its  situation  in  regard  to  health  and  pleasure, 
as  well  as  to  the  convenience  of  commerce, 
peculiarly  felicitous.  When  therefore,  from 
the  same  causes,  the  price  of  land  is  so  un- 
commonly great,  it  seemed  proper  to  admit  the 
principles  of  economy  to  greater  influence  than 
might,  under  circumstances  of  a  different  kind, 
have  consisted  with  the  dictates  of  prudence 
and  the  sense  of  duty. 

"It  appeared  proper,  nevertheless,  to  select 
and  set  apart  to  an  elevated  position,  a  space 
sufficient  for  a  large  reservoir  when  it  shall 
be  found  needful  to  furnish  the  city,  by  means 
of  aqueducts  or  by  the  aid  of  hydraulic 
machinery,  with  a  copious  supply  of  pure  and 
wholesome  water.  In  the  meantime,  and  in- 
deed afterwards,  the  same  space  may  be  con- 
secrated to  the  purposes  of  science  when  pub- 
lic spirit  shall  dictate  the  building  of  an  obser- 
vatory. 

"It  did  not  appear  proper  only,  it  was  felt 
to  be  indispensible  that  a  much  larger  space 
should  be  set  aside  for  military  exercise  as 
also  to  assemble,  in  case  of  need,  the  force  to 
defend  the  city.  The  question  therefore  was 
not,  and  could  not  be,  whether  there  should 
be  a  grand  parade  but  where  it  should  be  placed 
and  what  should  be  its  size,  and  here  again  it 
is  to  be  lamented  that  in  this  late  day  the 
parade  could  not  be  brought  further  south  and 
made  larger  than  it  is  without  incurring  a 
frightful   expense. 

"The  spot  nearest  to  that  part  of  the  city 
already  built  which  could  be  selected,  with  any 
regard  to  economy,  is  at  the  foot  of  those 
heights  called  Inklangbergh  in  the  vicinity  of 
Kips  Bay.  That  it  is  too  remote  and  too  small 
shall  not  be  denied ;  but  it  is  presumed  that 
those  who  may  be  inclined  to  criticism  on  that 
score  may  feel  somewhat  mollified  when  the 
Collector  shall  call  for  their  proportion  of  the 
large  and  immediate  tax  which  even  this  small 
and  remote  parade  will  require." 

The  "remote"  spot  which  was  intended 
to  be  reserved  for  a  "grand  parade,"  as 
described  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs, 
comprises  most  of  the  region  which  is  now 
bounded  by  23rd  and  34th  Streets  and  by 
Third  and  Seventh  Avenues — an  area  in 
which,  as  New  Yorkers  and  their  visitors 
well  know,  are  now  located  many  of  the 
largest  hotels,  department  stores  and  office 
buildings  in  the  city. 
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Forward  Steps  in  City  and  County 


Determining  Values  for 
Assessment  Purposes 

Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. — Two  forms,  one 
of  which  is  reproduced  herewith,  are  be- 
ing used  by  the  Town  Board  of  Assessors 
of  Mamaroneck  as  a  means  of  accumulat- 
ing in  convenient  form  all  available  data 
for  determining  values  for  assessment  pur- 

l^feoses. 

'^"  A  form  for  new  construction  is  used  for 
all  buildings  assessed  for  the  first  time. 
The  land,  we  assume,  has  always  been 
assessed  in  some  way,  but  the  building  is 
entirely  a  new  creation  and  comes  to  our 
notice  for  the  first  time  in  history.  We  re- 
gard it  important,  there- 
I^iore,  to  have  all  available 
HIata  before  us  on  a  griev- 
ance day,  and  the  little 
pictures  present  all  the 
external  facts.  They  will 
iisually  answer  any  ques- 

l^feon  as      to  the  value  of 

I^Kie    structure,    when    ac- 

l^fcompanied  by  the  owner's 
own  estimate  of  cost,  as 
shown  by  the  filed  plans, 

ihe  purchase  price,  the 
aortgages,  etc.  Our  maps 
how  in  color  the  con- 
truction  material — brown 
or  stone,  blue  for  stucco, 
and  yellow  for  frame,  so 
that,  with  the  map,  the 
field  book  and  these 
forms,  we  have  a  compre- 
hensive record  in  relation 
to  buildings  assessed  for 
the  first  time.,' 

The  form  for  revision 
purposes  is  designed  to 
meet  a  frequent  com- 
plaint, or  rather  question, 
as  to  the  comparative  val- 
ues of  surrounding  prop- 
erty. It  will  be  noted  that 
we  hint  at  our  right  to  put 
complainants  under  oath, 
and  that  the  assessment 
may    be    reduced    or    in- 


creased according  to  the  facts  developed, 
or  perhaps  the  entire  section  revised  down 
or  up.  In  most  cases,  when  we  hand  these  to 
questioners,  we  do  not  get  them  back.  Find- 
ing that  we  are  only  trying  to  be  fair,  seek- 
ing equalizations  rather  than  increases, 
they  forget  all  about  it.  We  had  but  one 
complaint  on  last  grievance  day,  although 
we  receive  applications  for  revision  at  any 
time.  Only  once  in  years  has  there  been  a 
suit  for  reduction,  and  the  Commissioners 
affirmed  our  decision.  Then  we  voluntarily 
made  a  slight  reduction,  as  a  concession  to 
cover  the  legal  costs. 

FERDINAND  FISH, 
Chairman,  Town   Board   of  Assessors. 
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TOWN  OF  MAMARONECK 


Description  of  flew  Construction  Hssesseb 


DATE  or  OOHPLRIOR DAT!  OF  ZZAMDrAnOll. , 


LOOATIOM  0»   PROKSTT 


CBARACTIR  Or  BniLDINM. 


Size  or  BUILDtHOS 


HOMBER  or  ROOMS  or  APARTMBKTS. . 


ARIA  or  LAND  or  NUMBER  Or  LOTS. . 


OWNERS   TOTAL  VALUATION    Or    LAND    AND    BUILDINGS 


OWNERS  CLAIMED  COST  Or  HEW  PART  ( 


AMOUNT    or    MORTOAOE-Snt    (  . 


ANNUAL  RENT  OR  DtCOMI,  4 


riLED    PLAN    Mo. 


VILLAOE  ASSESSMENT. 
rORHER  ASSESSMENT 

NEW    ASSESSMENT.    LAND    I ;    BUILDINOS  I !  TOTAL. 

GENERAL  REASON  POR  AMOUNT  PIXED  


FORM  USED   FOB  DESCRIPTION   OF  NEW   BUILDING 


The   blank  measures   8i/:;xll   inches.      In  the   space  at  the   upper  left- 
hand    corner   a    photograph   of  the    building   is   inserted,    and   its    exact 
location  is  indicated  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner 
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Bus  Succeeds  Where  Trolley  Didn^t 

Oneonta,  N.  Y. — For  many  years  the 
north  side  of  the  city  of  Oneonta  was 
served  by  a  trolley  line  which  was  a  part 
of  the  Southern  New  York  Electric  Rail- 
road System.  Much  planning  and  experi- 
menting failed  to  draw  patronage  enough 
to  produce  adequate  revenue.  Being  a 
single-track  system,  delay  at  passing 
switches  rendered  the  service  so  uncertain 
that  the  public  had  no  confidence  in  the 
schedule.  Patrons  often  were  forced  to 
walk  or  get  other  means  of  transportation 
when  pressed  for  time,  and  many  students 
having  suitcases  had  to  hire  cabs. 

When  paving  became  desirable  upon  the 
streets  covered  by  this  line,  the  program 
was  held  up  by  the  traction  company,  and 
eventually  one  street  was  paved  to  a  header 
on  each  side  of  track  area  rather  than  tie 
up  such  important  work.  On  other  streets 
the  work  was  held  up  until  the  tracks  had 
finally  been  removed.  Often  in  winter  the 
traction  company  would  sweep  snow  from 
the  tracks  to  the  roadway  on  either  side, 
until  the  street  became  impassable  for  other 
vehicles,  and  would  sometimes  abandon 
service  for  long  periods. 

Petitions  for  the  removal  of  the  tracks 
were  liberally  signed,  and  then  other  peti- 
tions protesting  against  such  action  were 
circulated  and  these  were  signed  also  in 
many  cases  by  students  who  were  only 
temporary  residents.  The  officers  of  the 
State  Normal  School  opposed  abandonment. 
Finally,  however,  the  matter  came  to  the 
Public  Service  Commission  simultaneously 
with   an   application   for   a   bus    franchise, 


with  the  result  that  consent  was  given  to 
discontinue  the  trolley  service  and  a  per- 
mit to  operate  bus  service  was  given  to  a 
private  individual.  This  party  at  once 
made  arrangements  to  transfer  with  the 
trolley  company  at  junctions  and  put  on  a 
large  White  bus.  Patronage  increased  at 
once  and  through  the  winter  was  four 
times  greater  than  for  corresponding 
periods  with  trolley  cars.  The  curb  ser- 
vice, freedom  from  long  waits  at  passing 
switches,  and  the  more  reliable  schedule 
were  all  appreciated.  The  absence  of  noise 
and  vibration  caused  by  the  trolleys  is  not 
the  least  of  advantages  gained  by  the 
changes.  The  school  authorities  and  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  the  residents,  appear  to 
be   100  per  cent  for  the  bus  service. 

Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  bring  about 
a  further  substitution  on  the  east  and  west 
end  lines,  the  operator  of  the  Normal  Line 
bus  having  made  application  to  operate  two 
busses  on  this  route,  and  the  trolley  com- 
pany having  made  application  to  abandon 
service.  This  is  another  case  where  the 
company  claims  to  be  unable  to  finance 
paving  in  the  track  area. 

While  no  franchise  tax  is  now  required, 
provision  has  been  made  to  levy  such  tax 
when  a  fair  basis  can  be  arrived  at. 

CLARENCE   C.   MILLER, 

Mayor. 

New  Guide  Signs  in  Wayne  County 

Detroit,  Mich. — The  new  type  of  road 
sign   shown   in   the   accompanying   picture 
is  being  placed  on  all  the  principal  high- 
ways of  Wayne  County,  Michigan,  for  the 
guidance  of  motor  tourists 
who  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  locality. 

The  County  Road  Com- 
missioners have  long  con- 
sidered that  the  placing  of 
accurate  direction  signs  on 
the  highways  was  one  of 
their  most  important  tasks. 
As  a  result,  there  has  pre- 
viously been  erected  at 
every  road  intersection  on 
the  concrete  highways  of 
Wayne  County  a  sign 
wh'ch  gives  the  names  of 
lx)th  roads  and  the  mile- 
age to  the  nearest  im- 
portant   centers,    and    in 


TYPE  OF  BUS  OPERATING  IN  ONEONTA 


some  cases  also  the  mile- 
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age  to  the  terminus  of  the  highway.  Thus 
some  of  the  signs  along  Michigan  Avenue 
give  the  distance  to  the  nearest  town  and 
also  the  mileage  to  Detroit  in  one  direction 
and  to  Chicago  (this  road  is  part  of  the  old 
Detroit-Chicago  turnpike)  in  the  other  di- 
rection. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  road  commission  to 
serve  not  only  the  motorists  of  Wayn'^ 
County,  but  those  who  come  into  the  county 
from  other  sections  also.  It  very  often 
happens  that  a  stranger  coming  into  Detroit 
or  passing  through  does  not  know  how  to 
approach  the  city  over  the  best  route,  or 
how  to  take  the  county 
roads  around  Detroit  if 
he  is  attempting  to  go  on 
to  soriie  further  point  and 
wishes  to  avoid  the  great 
congestion  of  the  city 
traffic.  These  new  signs, 
we  feel,  will  serve  admir- 
ably as  a  guide  to  all  such 
tourists. 

Correct  marking  of  all 
travelable  roads  is  an  im- 
portant function  of  the 
road  commission.  While 
the  state  marks  the  trunk 
lines     to     serve     through 


traffic,  the  county  commission  places  signs 
giving  detailed  information  on  its  roads  so 
as  to  direct  travelers.  It  is  the  plan  of  our 
commission  to  place  these  big  direction 
signs  on  all  main  highways  leading  into 
the  county. 

EDWARD  N.   HINES, 
Chairman,    Wayne    County    Board    of    Road    Com- 
missioners. 

Tombstone^s  Progress  in  Education 

Tombstone,  Ariz. — This  town  of  south- 
western border  fame,  the  town  that  forty 
years  ago  had  ten  or  fifteen  thousand  people 
and  was  considered  one  of  the  tough  fron- 


UNION    HIGH    SCHOOL,    TOMBSTONE,    ARIZ. 


BILLBOARD  MAP  OF  THE  COUNTY  HIGHWAY 
SYSTEM,  V/AYNE  COUNTY,  MICH.  THE  ONE 
HERE  SHOWN  IS  LOCATED  WHERE  ROUTE 
M  17  ENTERS  WAYNE  COUNTY,  22  MILES 
WEST  OF  DETROIT 


tier  camps,  is  now  a  staid  silver  mining 
camp  of  about  1,500  people  and  has  two 
primary  schools,  one  grammar  school,  and 
a  Union  High  School,  which  has  just  been 
opened  at  a  cost  of  about  $100,000.  The 
Tombstone  which  at  one  time  believed  in 
a  great  white  way  of  the  questionable  type, 
which  once  licensed  both  saloons  and  gam- 
bling halls,  has  now  turned  its  attention  to 
education,  and  to-day  it  has  school  facili- 
ties so  good  that  many  families  live  in 
Tombstone  solely  to  take  advantage  of 
them. 

The  new  Union  High  School,  besides 
housing  the  students  in  class  and  study 
rooms  with  large  halls,  has  an  auditorium 
seating  325,  with  a  large  stage.  It  also  has 
a  fully  equipped  gymnasium.  The  building 
is  of  concrete  and  tile  blocks,  and  has  its 
own   electric  and  steam  heating  plant. 

A.    H.    GARDNER. 

Civic  Club  Demonstrates  Value 
of  Open-Air  Schools 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. — The  recent  Child 
Health  Week  in  Pittsburgh  afforded  a  fine 
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opportunity  of  bringing  to  the  front  the 
need  of  more  open-air  schools  in  that  city. 

The  first  such  school  in  Pittsburgh  was 
established  in  1907  by  the  Civic  Club  of 
Allegheny  County  at  the  Tuberculosis 
League's  Sanitarium  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 
After  eighteen  months  the  results  were 
most  gratifying,  and  the  Civic  Club  then 
decided  that  a  more  telling  demonstration 
of  fresh-air  schools  could  be  made  inde- 
pendent of  any  hospital  or  sanitarium. 
Therefore,  advantage  was  taken  of  an  offer 
of  the  directors  of  the  Irene  Kaufmann 
Settlement  to  establish  a  school  on  the  roof 
of  their  new  building,  which  was  nearing 
completion  in  a  congested  part  of  the  city. 

The  Civic  Club  raised  the  money  to  fur- 
nish the  school  and  to  provide  teachers  and 
matrons,  and  through  its  efforts  a  dietitian, 
a  physician  and  other  experts  were  pro- 
vided as  needed.  Pittsburgh  already  had 
medical  inspectors  in  the  schools,  and  by 
arrangement  with  the  Board  of  Education 
in  the  city  the  neighborhood  children  who 
had  incipient  tuberculosis,  anemia,  etc., 
were  gathered  into  this  school;  the  good, 
warm  clothes  and  food  provided  by  the 
Club  made  this  group  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren happy  and  contented  on  an  airy  roof 


through  one  of  the  coldest  winters  Pitts- 
burgh has  ever  had.  By  spring  the  School 
Board  was*  convinced  that  the  experiment 
was  a  success  and  took  over  the  expense 
of  the  school,  asking  the  Civic  Club  to 
continue  supervision  until  the  end  of  the 
term. 

The  Civic  Club  for  the  last  three  years 
has  been  urging  upon  Pittsburgh's  Board 
of  Education  the  necessity  of  establishing 
schools  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  If  it 
were  not  that  financial  reasons  are  tem- 
porarily in  the  way,  more  such  schools  in 
the  city  would  undoubtedly  show  how 
thoroughly  this  idea  has  been  solved 
to  Pittsburgh.  Now  the  Civic  Club's  Com- 
mittee on  Open-Air  School  and  Child 
Hygiene  has  set  to  work  to  take  care  of 
this  need  itself;  it  has  raised  enough  money 
to  build  another  such  school  in  another  dis- 
trict where  it  is  greatly  needed. 

The  exhibition  shown  below,  stimulated 
a  very  great  interest  on  the  part  of  those 
who  have  children  unable  to  continue  their 
schooling  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  the 
result  indicates  that  another  such  school 
will  be  opened  by  the  Civic  Club  next  fall. 

H.    MARIE   DERMITT, 
Secretary,    Civic    Club    of    Allegheny    County. 


CHILB   HEAIiTH    EXHIBIT    OF    THE    CIVIC    CLUB    OF    ALLEGHENY    COUNTY,    PITTSBURGH, 

DURING  THE  RECENT  CHILD  HEALTH  WEEK  CAMPAIGN.     EXHIBITED  IN  THE  WINDOWS  OF 

THE    LARGEST    MERCANTILE   HOUSE    IN   PITTSBURGH 
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The  Coal  Pile  of  Water-Works  Power- 

Plants 

By   Donald   H.   Maxwell 

Principal  Assistant  Engineer,  Alvord,  Burdick   &  Howson,  Ch-cago,  111. 


THE  recent  increased  cost  of  coal  and 
the  troubles  experienced  in  getting 
a  sufficient  supp}y  of  the  right  quality 
have  brought  the  coal  pile  forcibly  to  the 
attention  of  the  water-works  superinten- 
dent. 

Although  the  amount  of  coal  required  for 
water-works  pumping  in  the  United  States 
seems  small  by  comparison  with  the  esti- 
mated total  coal  consumption  for  all  pur- 
poses, of  about  6  tons  per  capita,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  very  considerable  amount, 
and  is  estimated  at  approximately  three 
million  tons  per  year.  In  future  years  it  is 
likely  that  much  more  than  this  will  be  re- 
quired, for  even  if  better  economy  can  be 
practised  in  the  use  of  coal  by  water-works 
plants,  the  savings  will  be  more  than  offset 
by  the  increased  demand  for  water  by  the 
growing  city  population.  This  city  popu- 
lation may  reasonably  be  expected  to  at 
least  treble.  When  that  time  arrives,  the 
coal  consumption  for  public  water-supply 
on  the  present  basis  will  be  approximately 
ten  million  tons  per  year. 

In  the  meantime,  the  general  expansion 
of  industry  tends  to  increase  the  market 
for  coal,  while  the  supply  is  well  understood 
to  be  definitely  limited  and  capable  of  de- 
velopment only  at  increased  cost  as  the  more 
accessible  veins  and  ^better  grades  are 
worked  out.  It  is  thus  apparent  that  the 
problem  of  the  coal  supply  and  of  the  eco- 
nomic utilization  of  coal  in  the  water-works 
plant  is  not  one  of  momentary  interest 
alone  but  -destined  to  be  of  constantly  in- 
creasing importance. 

Coal  Savings  Possible 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  water-works 
coal  pile,  taken  as  a  whole,  can  be  very 
much  reduced.  The  consulting  engineer  is 
in  a  position  to  note  many  instances  where 
pumping-plant  efficiency  might  be  increased, 
and  others  where  pumpage  might  be  re- 
duced. It  is  rather  striking,  for  instance, 
to  note  that  in  our  second  largest  city,  sup- 


plied with  water  by  ten  large  pumping-sta- 
tions  of  good  efficiency,  the  waste  of  water 
in  distribution  is  so  great  that  the  estimated 
possible  saving  in  coal  by  metering  the  ser- 
vices would  amount  to  nearly  100,000  tons 
a  year.  This  plant  is,  of  course,  excep- 
tional, but  instances  taken  at  random  will 
be  given  later  on  that  will  be  sufficient  to 
indicate  that  there  is,  in  the  aggregate,  a 
very  considerable  waste  of  coal  in  water- 
works plants  that  can  be  overcome  by  giv- 
ing closer  attention  to  boiler-room  economy, 
to  efficient  pumping,  and  to  the  distribution 
of  water  without  unnecessary  waste. 

Developments  in  Steam  Plant  Economy 

The  first  requisite  to  coal  economy  is 
efficient  equipment.  Great  strides  have 
been  made  in  the  development  of  pumping- 
plant  economy  since  many  of  our  older 
water-works  plants  were  equipped.  In  con- 
trast to  the  hand-fired  return  tubular  boiler 
of  small  horse-power,  delivering  saturated 
steam  at  80  pounds  pressure  to  duplex 
pumps  of  very  low  duty,  modern  practise 
calls  for  stokers,  water-tube  boilers  in  large 
units,  with  superheaters  and  with  good  ac- 
cessory equipment  for  maintaining  high 
efficiency,  and  delivering  steam  at  from 
200  to  300  pounds  pressure  and  super- 
heated 100  to  200  degrees.  The  steam  is 
utilized  in  cross-compound  or  vertical  triple 
pumps  with  test  duties  ranging  from  120  to 
180  million  foot-pounds  per  1,000  pounds 
steam. 

The  efifect  of  this  change  on  the  coal  pile 
is  shown  in  part  (except  for  superheat)  by 
the  diagram.  This  diagram  does  not  take 
account  of  such  auxiliary  equipment  as 
boiler-feed  pumps  and  the  incidental  uses 
of  coal  for  station  heating,  etc.,  nor  does 
it  allow  for  variation  in  load.  The  station 
duty  for  a  given  set  of  equipment  would, 
therefore,  be  less  than  indicated  by  the  coal 
rates  shown  on  this  diagram. 

By  inspecting  the  diagram,  we  see  that 
vertical    triple    expansion   engines    of    160 
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Tons  Coal  per  Miui-ion  Gallons 

million  duty  using  saturated  steam  supplied 
by  boilers  operating  at  yo  per  cent  effi- 
ciency would  require  0.3  tons  of  coal  to 
pump  one  million  gallons  100  feet  high. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  compound  direct- 
acting  low-duty  pumps  of  30-niillion  duty 
using  steam  supplied  by  boilers  of  50  per 
cent  efficiency  it  would  require  2.2  tons  of 
coal  to  accomplish  the  same  result.  One 
plant  would  consume  seven  times  as  much 
coal  as  the  other  to  do  the  same  pumping. 
It  is  a  fact  that  many  of  our  smaller  steam 
plants  compare  no  more  favorably  than  this 
with  the  more  modern  high-duty  station. 

Advantages  of  High  Pressure  and  Superheat 

To  understand  the  advantage  in  high 
steam  pressure  and  superheat,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind : 

1.  That  steam  engine  efficiency  increases  with 

the  steam  pressure,  amounting  in  turbo- 
centrifugal  pumps,  for  example,  to  about 
I  per  cent  decrease  in  steam  consumption 
for  each  10  pounds  increase  in  steam 
pressure. 

2.  That,  in  general,  it  does  not  take  more  coal 

(to  an  appreciable  extent)  to  generate 
steam  at  relatively  high  pressure  than  at 
low  pressure. 

3.  That  engine  efficiency  increases  with  super- 

heat, the  gain  with  turbo-centrifugal 
pumps,  for  example,  being  approximately 
I  per  cent  decrease  in  steam  consumption 
for  each  12°  increase  in  superheat.  The 
great  advantage  of  superheated  steam  in 
reciprocating  engines  is  that  it  does  away 
with  cylinder  condensation  (if  superheated 
enough),  so  that  all  of  the  steam  entering 
the  cylinder  is  available  to  do  useful  work 
throughout  the  stroke. 

4.  That  the  additional  heat  required  to  super- 

beat  steam  is  much  less  than  the  heat 


1.5  -3.0 

100  rr.  HiaH 


saved  by  the  engine,  so  that 
there  is  a  saving  of  coal. 
Assuming  100"  superheat, 
this  fuel  saving  amounts  to 
about  4  per  cent  with  a 
turbo-centrifugal  unit,  8  p?r 
cent  with  a  triple  expansion 
engine  and  much  more  with 
compound  and  with  simple 
engines. 

Limitations  of  Water-Works* 
Plants 

The  water-works  plant  is 
long-lived  compared  to  the 
industrial  and  electric- 
power-plant.  The  oppor- 
tunities of  business  expan- 
sion, particularly  in  elec- 
tric power  production, 
make  it  good  business  policy  to  use  only  the 
most  modern  and  efficient  equipment.  Th? 
coal  bill  in  these  plants  is  a  relatively  larg.- 
part  of  the  cost  of  power  and  accounts  for 
the  wholesale  discard'ng  of  comparatively 
new  equipment,  and  even  entire  plants,  to 
make  way  for  more  efficient  units  of  larger 
capacity  in  great  central  stations  that  will 
enable  the  utility  to  command  more  busi- 
ness. 

The  water-works  plant  cannot  be  rejuve- 
nated in  this  sweeping  way.  The  business 
of  selling  water  is  in  most  cities  fully  de- 
veloped and  can  only  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  growth  of  the  city.  The  water-works 
pumping-station  represents  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  the  total  plant  investment,  and 
the  coal  bill  is  also  a  small  part,  compara- 
tively speaking,  of  the  total  annual  cost  of 
the  entire  plant,  including  fixed  charges. 
Furthermore,  the  requirements  for  fire  pro- 
tection make  it  necessary,  particularly  in 
the  small  plant,  to  carry  a  relatively  large 
reserve  boiler  and  pump  capacity,  which  is 
idle  most  of  the  time. 

From  these  facts  it  is  seen  that  the  water- 
works plant  must  move  slowly  in  the  pro- 
cession of  increased  plant  efficiency.  Only 
occasionally,  when  an  entirely  new  plant  is 
built  to  replace  an  outgrown  and  obsolete 
plant,  does  the  engineer  have  the  joy  of 
doing  what  he  would  like  to  do  in  making 
the  plant  up-to-date  in  efficiency  of  equip- 
ment. The  more  usual  case  involves  more 
or  less  important  additions  to  existing 
equipment,  the  limitations  of  this  old  equip- 
ment influencing  at  times  very  largely  the 
character  and  efficiency  of  the  new.  It  is 
not  always  financially  practicable  to  change 
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over  to  200  pounds  boiler  pressure  and  loo 
degrees  superheat,  for  instance,  in  a  plant 
with  heavy  investment  in  low-pressure 
pumps  and  boilers  that  are  still  good.  The 
fixed  charges  on  proposed  new  equipment 
must  always  be  weighed  against  the  esti- 
mated saving  in  cost  of  coal,  and  coal  is 
not  high  enough  yet  to  warrant  the  sweep- 
ing replacements  in  the  average  water- 
works plant  that  have  been  good  business 
policy  in  some  electric  power-plants. 

^^L  Planning  for  the  Future 

'^■Even  though  radical  changes  in  pumping- 
station  equipment  may  not  be  justified  when 
renewals  are  necessary,  the  superintendent 
has  an  opportunity  at  such  times  which 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of,  to  map  out  an 
improvement  program  involving  the  entire 
plant.  It  would  be  most  desirable,  for  in- 
stance, in  replacing  a  boiler,  to  make  a  sur- 
vey of  the  plant  and  its  future  require- 
ments, and  as  a  result  perhaps  find  it  worth 
while  to  install  a  boiler  at  comparatively* 
slight  increased  cost,  capable  of  withstand- 
ing a  future  higher  steam  pressure  and  ar- 
ranged for  the  installation  of  superheaters 
at  a  later  date.  Then  when  the  time  comes 
to  make  pump  replacements  or  additions  the 
boilers  will  not  be  a  handicap.  Judicious 
provision  for  the  future  in  this  way  will  do 
much  in  the  course  of  time  to  improve  the 
small  water-works  station  efficiency  without 
sacrificing  useful  equipment. 


Boiler  Plant  Operation 

Meantime,  the  water-works  operator 
must  be  contented  to  make  the  best  use  of 
the  equipment  now  in  hand.  Even  though 
the  low-pressure  plant  with  low-duty  ma- 
chinery must  continue  operating  on  this 
basis  for  some  years,  a  great  deal  can  often 
be  accomplished  in  these  plants  to  reduce 
coal  consumption,  by  close  attention  to  the 
details  of  operating  that  make  for  efficiency. 
The  watchword  throughout  the  plant  should 
be:  "Save  the  heat  units."  It  might  be 
said  that  intelligent  and  conscientious  op- 
eration of  a  hand-fired,  low-eflficiency  boiler 
installation  is  even  more  important  for  coal 
economy  than  in  a  plant  with  high-effi- 
ciency equipment. 

Coal  saving  is  not  possible  without  meas- 
uring and  recording  the  internal  workings 
of  the  plant.  Between  the  heat  input  and 
the  measure  of  work  output  there  may  be  a 


very  large  preventable  waste  of  energy, 
amounting  to  from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  the 
coal  pile  in  a  poorly  maintained  plant.  So 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  know  merely  the  tons 
of  coal  purchased  and  the  plunger  displace- 
ment, and  yet,  astonishing  as  it  may  seem, 
plants  are  occasionally  met  with  in  which 
even  this  meager  information  is  not  obtain- 
able in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  efficient  operator  must  know  the 
pounds  of  coal  burned  per  hour  for  a  given 
heat  output  in  steam.  He  mjust  kjiow 
whether  his  customary  methods  of  firing 
give  the  best  results  with  the  fuel  at  hand. 
He  must  know  the  effect  of  his  practise  in 
draft  regulation  as  to  whether  the  boiler  is 
being  unnecessarily  cooled  by  too  much  ex- 
cess air  on  the  one  hand,  or  whetTier,  on  the 
other  hand,  unburned  gases  are  being 
wasted  up  the  stack  from  insufficient  supply 
of  air  to  the  furnace.  And  among  other 
things  he  must  know  the  effect  of  removing 
soot  and  boiler  scale  and  how  often  it  pays 
as  a  practical  proposition  to  do  this. 

In  a  word,  the  operator  should  know 
whether  he  is  wasting  coal  in  the  boilers. 
To  find  this  out,  he  needs  the  equipment 
and  the  interest  to  make  routine  boiler 
tests  and  periodic  flue  gas  analyses. 

An  intelligent  boiler-room  force  and 
careful  training  in  efficient  methods  are  es- 
sential to  economical  operation.  Further- 
more, a  suitable  bonus  system  based  on  coal 
saved  would  be  a  valuable  stimulus  to  in- 
terest in  a  coal-saving  program,  if  the  pos- 
sible savings  seem  sufficiently  great  to  war- 
rant it. 

Pump-Room  Operation 

Pump-room  operation  has  a  very  large 
influence  on  the  coal  pile.  The  coal  rob- 
ber in  this  part  of  the  plant  is  pump-slip, 
though  the  preventable  loss  at  the  steam 
end  may  also  be  considerable. 

The  output  of  every  pump-room  should 
be  metered  at  the  station  unless  there  is 
some  other  convenient  method  of  checking 
up  on  the  pump-slip,  at  frequent  intervals. 
The  use  of  Venturi  meters  on  discharge 
lines  has  become  quite  general,  but  there 
are  still  rriany  plants  which  lack  proper 
equipment  of  this  kind.  These  plants  are 
as  a  rule  paying  heavily  for  it  in  the  coal 
pile. 

The  writer  has  had  occasion  to  observe 
some  startling  results  from  high  pump-slip, 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this 
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is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  coal  waste 
in  many  of  the  stations  that  lack  proper 
means  of  measuring  the  water  delivered 
by  the  pumps. 

TABLE   1 

Ehfect  of   Reducing   Pump-Slip  om   the   Coal   Pile 
Plunger 
Dtsplacement,    Coal  Burned 
Million  Gals.  Tons 


Year 
1919. 
1920. 
'1921. 
1922. 


263.1 
299.9 
304.8 
237.9 


1,124 
1,288 
1,264 

770 


Coal    saved   in   1922,   518  tons — 67   per  cent  of   1922 
coal    pile. 


•  Rebuilt   pump   back   in   service   in   November. 

Table  i  shows  the  result  of  reducing 
pump-slip  in  one  plant.  The  records  of  this 
plant  for  several  years  show  a  continual 
increase  in  the  tons  of  coal  burned  per 
million  gallons  pumped.  The  coal  bill 
finally  became  so  high  that  it  was  decided 
to  have  the  pumps  rebuilt.  The  effect  of 
improved  efficiency  of  the  steam  end  and 
of  reducing  the  pump-slip  is  very  strikingly 
illustrated  by  a  reduction  in  the  coal  con- 
tiumption  amounting  to  6y  per  cent  of  the 
coal  burned  in  1922.  Comparison  of  the 
1922  pumpage  with  that  of  the  two  preced- 
ing years  shows  a  very  marked  reduction  in 
pumpage,  as  indicated  by  plunger  displace- 
ment. 

TABLE   2 
Effect  of  Higher   Duty  Pump  on    the   Coal   Pile 

Coal  Per 
%  of  Time  Mil.  Gals. 

New  100  Ft. 

Pumpage      Pump  Coal  High 

Year  Mil.  Gals.      Used  Tons  Tons 

1910 1,839  4,626  1.01 

*1911 1,919  4,873  1.01 

1912 2,090  60.9  4,749  0.965 

1918 2,241  90.7  4,403  0.842 

1914 2,272  92.6  4,562  0.810 

Coal  saved  in  1914,  1,030  tons — 25  per  cent  of  1914 
coal    pile. 


•Cross-compound  pump  of  142  million  test  dutv 
installed. 

Table  2  shows  the  effect  on  the  coal  pile 
of  introducing  a  high-duty  pump  to  do  the 
work  formerly  carried  on  by  low-duty 
pumps.  In  this  plant  under  the  same  con- 
ditions of  operation  the  high-duty  pump 
accounted  for  a  saving  of  over  1,000  tons 
per  year,  amounting  to  25  per  cent  of  the 
1914  coal  pile. 

TABLE  3 

Value   of  Testing   Pump-Slip   as   Measured   by  the 
Coal  Pile 

Average   daUy    pumpage 12,000,000  gallons 

5!P   ••;•••; 3,750,000  gallons 

Slip  reduced  to 700,000  gallons 

Total    head    {53    f( 

Coal    per    mil.    gals.,    100    ft.    high  .'.'.'.'.'.*.'." '6.923  tons 
Coal    saved    per    year ,., ,,..   1,570  tons 


Table  3  is  a  rather  striking  illustration  of 
the  very  large  coal-saving  sometimes  pos- 
sible in  a  comparatively  small  plant  by 
eliminating  excessive  slip  in  a  high  test 
duty  cross-compound  pump.  The  saving  in 
this  case  was  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
1,600  tons  per  year,  although  inspection  of 
the  records  tended  to  show  that  the  exces- 
sive slip  found  on  test  had  lasted  only  about 
four  months.  The  records  of  plunger  dis- 
placement indicated,  however,  that  up  to 
within  one  week  of  the  test  the  slip  had 
been  materially  higher  than  indicated  by 
the  test,  and  had  been  partly  corrected  by 
replacing  pump-valves. 

TABLE  4 

Comparison    of    Coal    Consumption    of  Stations 

Doing   Double   Pumping 

Coal  Per 
Mil.  Gals. 

Av.  Daily       Total  100  Ft. 

Pumpage       Head            Coal  Hieh 

Plant             Mil.  Gals.        Ft.              Tons  Tons 

A 8.83              256              5,317  0.61 

B    4.98              240              2,672*  1.05 

C    2.3                280              2,905  1.23 

D 0.78              263                  648  1.30 

E    1.34              221              1,768  1.63 

F    2.81              140              2,500  1.74 

G 8.98              180            11,940  2.0? 

H 3.5                190              6,400  ?.«:, 

r    2.39              253              7,060  3.2 

*  7    months'  period. 

Table  4  is  shown  to  illustrate  the  great 
difference  in  coal  consumption  between  sta- 
tions of  the  same  general  type.  These  are 
all  double  pumping-stations  in  small  or 
moderate-sized  cities  operating  for  the  most 
part  under  direct  pressure.  Plant  "A"  is 
an  eastern  plant  burning  Pennsylvania  coal. 
The  others  are  western  plants  burning 
Indiana  or  Illinois  coal.  The  high  coal 
consumption  of  plant  "G"  may  be  partly 
attributed  to  wide  range  in  low-lift  pump- 
head.  In  Plant  "H"  it  is  due  partly  to  poor 
design.  In  Station  "I"  the  poor  showing 
is  due  in  part  to  very  inefficient  low-lift 
pumping  from  the  use  of  oversized  electric 
centrifugals,  the  low-lift  pumping  being 
accomplished  at  an  over-all  efficiency  of 
15  per  cent  for  pumps  and  motors. 

Table  5  is  shown  to  indicate  the  typical 
low  coal  rate  that  is  expected  in  well-de- 
signed and  well-operated  modern  stations 
doing  single  pumping,  and  to  contrast  witli 
them  the  old-fashioned  stations  with  low- 
pressure  boilers  and  low-duty  pumps.  Plant 
"A"  is  the  North  Point  station  at  Mil- 
waukee equipped  with  vertical  triple  expan- 
sion engines  of  high  test  duty  of  about  180 
million  foot-pounds.     Plant  "B"  is  an  effi- 
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TABLE 

5 

Comparison   op 

Coal   Consumption    of 

Stations 

Doing  Single 

Pumping 

Coal  Per 

Mil.  Gal. 

Av.  Daily 

Total 

100  Ft. 

Pumpage 

Head 

Coal 

High 

Plant 

Mil.    Gals. 

Ft. 

Tons 

Tons 

A    . 

.  .      62.6 

211.5 

18,954 

0.399 

B    . 

3.86 

240 

1,800 

0.53 

C    . 

,  ..      76.5 

115.3 

18,452 

0.572 

D    . 

..      10.9 

283.5 

3,237* 

0.684 

F    . 

6.1.5 

251 

4,562  . 

0.810 

G    . 

0.65 

294 

770 

1.10 

H   . 

0.5 

217 

1,500 

3.79 

H    . 

0.5 

217 

1,500 

3.79 

« 

Five    months' 

period. 

ciently  operated  small  station  burning 
Pennsylvania  coal  in  hand-fired  boilers  and 
pumping  with  cross-compound  engines 
against  constant  head.  "C"  represents  the 
newest  and  most  efficient  of  the  Chicago 
pumping-stations,  pumping  direct  pressure 
with  vertical  triple  and  turbo-centrifugal 
pumps  against  a  total  lift  of  about  115  feet. 
Steam  is  generated  by  water-tube  boilers 
operating  at  175  pounds  pressure.  "E"  rep- 
resents the  average  of  all  Chicago  stations, 
considering  steam  pumping  only.  At  three  ' 
of  the  Chicago  stations  a  large  amount  of 
pumping  is  done  by  motor-driven  centrif- 
ugals using  central  station  current.  At 
these  stations  the  coal  duty  has  been  greatly 
decreased  from  their  former  performance, 
which  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by 
the  unfavorable  load  on  the  steam  plant ; 
22nd  Street  now  shows  a  coal  rate  of  1.41 
tons  per  million  gallons,  100  feet  high, 
compared  with  .83  in  1910,  and  68th  Street 
shows  a  coal  rate  of  1.3  tons,  compared  to 
.85  in  1910. 

Plant  "D"  is  the  new  Des  Moines  station 
with  stoker-fired  boilers  200  pounds  steam 
pressure  and  100  degrees  superheat  pump- 
ing with  turbo-centrifugals  of  143  million 
foot-pounds  test  duty.     It  should  be  noted 

fthis  plant  operates  on  Iowa  coal  con- 


taining  8,300  to  8,800  B.  T.  U.  per  pound. 
The  boilers  on  test  showed  72  per  cent  effi- 
ciency at  full  load  and  66.5  per  cent  at  168 
per  cent  overload.  The  plant  operates  di- 
rect pressure.  It  should  be  noted  particu- 
larly that  this  plant  burns  a  much  lower 
grade  of  coal  than  the  Illinois  steam  coal 
used  at  Chicago, 

Station  "F,"  the  old  Des  Moines  pump- 
ing-station,  should  be  compared  with  Sta 
tion  "D."  This  station,  with  hand-fired 
return  tubular  boilers  and  a  cross-com- 
pound pump  of  140  million  test  duty  op- 
erating on  125  pounds  steam  pressure,  re- 
quired 20  per  cent  more  fuel  than  the  new 
station  to  accomplish  an  equivalent  amount 
of  pumping. 

Station  "G"  indicates  good  performance 
in  a  fairly  well-maintained  plant  operating 
under  90  pounds  steam  pressure  and  du- 
plex compound  pumps  in  good  condition 
operating  direct-pressure  under  a  high  head. 
Station  "H,"  in  contrast  to  "G,"  represents 
very  poor  performance  in  a  plant  having 
equipment  of  the  same  general  character 
and  burning  just  as  good  coal.  This  latter 
plant  showed  50  per  cent  boiler  efficiency 
on  test  and  25  per  cent  pump-slip. 

These  few  illustrations  show  that 
although  some  pumping-plants  are  operat- 
ing on  a  highly  efficient  basis,  there  are 
others  where  large  quantities  of  coal  are 
being  wasted.  In  some  of  these  instances 
the  fault  lies  in  the  plant  installation,  and 
can  only  be  overcome  by  putting  in  better 
equipment.  In  others  a  great  deal  can  be 
accomplished  to  improve  the  plant  efficiency 
by  systematically  checking  up  on  pump-slip, 
boiler-firing  methods,  draft  regulation,  and 
all  the  other  details  of  operating  that  affect 
the  size  of  the  annual  coal  pile. 

Acknowledgment. — From    a    paper   read   before   the 
the    American    Water    Works 


annual    convention 
Association. 


of 


New  Street  Lighting  Installations 


HE  wave  of  interest  in  better  street 
illumination,  now  sweeping  Ohio  and 
reaching  small  towns  as  well  as  big 
cities,  can  best  be  described  as  "cyclonic." 
Cleveland,  spurred  by  traffic  mishaps,  is  ex- 
tending its  White  Way  system  on  Superior 
Avenue.  An  active  movement  to  secure 
better  street  lighting  in  Columbus  is  re- 
ported in  the  State  Journal,  and  Lakewood, 
Cleveland's  next-door  neighbor,  is  also  col- 
lecting data.     Cincinnati  is  putting  $50,000 


into  lighting  effects  for  its  Eall  Festival. 
White  Ways  are  authorized  in  Alliance, 
Eaton,  Hamilton  and  Marietta.  The  Day- 
ton Nezvs  reports  the  opening  celebration 
of  an  extensive  system  of  600  c-p  units  at 
Sidney,  Ohio,  giving  as  the  "only  criticism" 
that  "all  parts  of  the  city  ought  to  be  given 
the  value-enhancing  benefit  of  this  new 
illumination  by  extending  it  throughout  the 
residential  section." 

—  Light. 
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Constant    Vigilance    Reduces    Water 
Waste  in  Ottawa,  Canada 

Water-Waste  Surveys  Have  Greatly  Reduced  Per  Capita  Consumption 

By  H.   D.  Hoolihan 

Pitomeler  Engineer,  Water- Works  Department,  Ottawa,  Canada 

IN  1912,  when  the  first  water-waste  sur-  leaks,  the  daily  pumpage  would  have  been 
vey  was  undertaken,  the  population  of  8  to  10  million  gallons  greater, 
Ottawa  was  100,180  and  the  daily  pump-  The  following  table  shows  how  the 
age  was  18,938,000  Imperial  gallons.  To-  Pitometer  survey  has  lowered  our  pump- 
day,  with  a  population  of  116,205  in  Ottawa;  ing  and  established  a  per  capita  which  we 
4,500  in  the  municipality  of  Eastview,  and  consider  good,  as  approximately  only  10 
500  in  the  police  village  of  Rockcliffe,  mak-  per  cent  of  the  water  pumped  is  under 
ing    a    total    of    121,205    using   the    water  meter: 

pumped  by  the  Water  Works  Department,  jSSlge       Average 

the   daily  pumpage   is  21,000,000  Imperial  Pumpage         Daily 

gallons.    The  population  has  increased  21  -         v... P.pu,...o„     p„c.pi,.    Co„„n,p.i.n 

000  and  the  pumpage  2,000.000  in  a  period         1913 loo.iso  i89  18,938,602 

of  nine  years.    In  other  words,  in  1913,  the  HH' ■■■■■-     Zf^l          ^^,1'          \lfel',l\l 

per  capita  consumption  was   189   Imperial  J^}^---;--;     J^?g          ^os-s          20,546.4i5 

gallons;  to-day  it  is  173  Imperial  gallons.  1918.". ". . .! .      i04'oo7          217.6          22i632^252 

The  total  cost  of  the  survey,  which  was  1^19 .......     112.732          190.7          21.50M88 

carried  out  by  the  Pitometer  Company  in         1921 ii7,899  18O.7  21,295,753 

1912  and  1913,  was  $10,329.23,  The  cor-  j^  g^  distribution  mains  and  some 
poration  of  the  city  of  Ottawa  purchased  ^  000  domestic  services  were  frozen  and 
two   Pitometer   photo   recorders   and   since  repaired,    and    because    of    the    excessive 

1913  has  carried  on  the  work  by  trained  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^j,  ^ge  was  as  high  as 
"'""    '"    ?'  .^""P^^    °^    *H  Department.  ^          ,^^  Imperial  gallons. 

The  following  leaks  have  been  found  in  ^j^^  ^^^  pressure  on  the  old  mains  and 

our  distribution  system  by  the  operation  of  ^^^^.^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^e  majority  of  breaks.     A 

the    water-waste    detecting    devices    since  ^^^^   percentage  of  the   leaks   show 

1918,   and   great   strides   have   been   made  ^^  ^j^^  suvieice,  the  water  finding  its  way 

with  satisfactory  results:  ^j^^^  ^1^^  water-main  and  sewer  trenches 

1919-  92  leaks  on  lead  services,  ranging  in  size  from  and  through  the  rOcks.     Were  it  not  for  the 

fi  to  1-inch  inclusive;   18  leaks  on  cast  method  used  in  detecting  this  great  waste, 

iron   mains,   ranging  in   size    from   3   to   I.')  .      ,                        ,  ,                   •     i    c    -^    i             i 

inches  the  leakages  would  go  on  indefinitely  niak- 

1920 — 254  leaks  on  lead  services,  ranging  in  size  from  jjio-   increased   pumpagC   nCCCSSary. 

H  to  1-inch  inclusive;  26  leaks  on  cast  iron  ^.            ..                  •      j       r   .i            i          „  „„,.,.; ~^ 

mains,  ranging  in  size  from  3  to  16  inches  A   Staff   comprised   01   three   llOUSC-serviCe 

inclusive  inspectors   have   been   following  up   inside 

1921 — 210  leaks  on  lead  services,  ranging  in  size  from  ...         „    ,                    j      •    •             /^    _   ^..^^•,Aa 

^  to  2  inches  inclusive;  24  leaks  on  cast  defective  fixtures  and  piping.     Uur  outside 

iron  mains,  ranging  in  size  from  3  to  36  insoection  is  done  bv  One  foreman  and  six 

inches   inclusive  "                                      j                        _                i     i  ■ 

men  who  do  the  testing,  repairing  and  d  g- 
At  present  the  daily  consumption  is  21,-  ^^^„^  7^5  Pitometer  is  used  to  test  the 
000,000  Imperial  gallons,  district,  and  after  a  general  figure  has  been 
In  1919  systematized  surveys,  followed  by  obtained  and  a  large  flow  shown,  a  sub- 
organized  inspections  of  all  water  fixtures,  division  of  the  district  is  made,  and  thus 
mains  and  services,  were  started.  Since  we  are  able  to  show  the  exact  quantity  of 
then  no  less  than  764  leaks  of  various  sizes  water  consumed  or  wasted  on  each  street 
in  the  services  and  in  the  mains  have  been  or  part  of  the  street,  if  necessary.  The  city 
discovered  and  repaired  up  to  December  is  divided  into  fifty  districts,  as  we  find 
31,  1922,  If  our  outside  investigators  and  that  large  districts  are  not  easily  surveyed 
testers  had  not   found  and  repaired  these  and  are  much  harder  to  control. 
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Tar-bound   Macadam   Roads   in 
La  Crosse  County •>  Wisconsin 


By  F.   H.   A.   Nye 

West  Salem,  Wis. 


WISCONSIN  State  Trunk  Line  No. 
io8  leads  from  West  Salem,  La 
Crosse  County,  away  from  any 
direct  railway  connection  through  the  vil- 
lages of  Mindoro  and  Burr  Oak,  to  Mel- 
rose in  Jackson  County,  on  the  north.  As 
there  are  no  railway  facilities  along  this 
trunk  line,  its  mission  is  to  furnish  means 
of  transportation  for  the  large  quantities  of 
farm  products  marketed  from  that  section, 
or  the  territory  tributary  to  it,  as  well  as 
to  furnish  a  connecting  link  for  tourists 
who  wish  to  pass  from  State  Trunk  Line 
No.  21  to  the  northwestern  portions  of  the 
state. 


Crosse  River,  built  in  192 1  at  a  cost  of  $21,- 
000,  and  one  near  Melrose  about  500  feet 
long,  built  in  1922  at  a  cost  of  $43,000.  The 
last  census  of  vehicles  passing  over  this 
highway  showed  more  than  five  hundred 
vehicles  in  a  single  day. 

The  entire  highway  system  of  La  Crosse 
County  is  cared  for  by  a  State  Road  and 
Bridge  Committee,  consisting  of  five  mem- 
bers of  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors, 
who  employ  a  Highway  Superintendent  and 
through  him  local  superintendents  and  la- 
borers in  the  different  districts. 

About  ten  miles  of  Trunk  Line  No.  108 
has  a  completed  road-bed  of  tar-bound  mac- 


TYPICAIi    SECTION    OF    TAR   MACADAM    ROAD,    WISCONSIN    STATE    HIGHWAY    TRUNK    LINE 

NO.  108  IN  LA  CROSSE  COUNTY 


The  distance  from  West  Salem  to  Mel- 
rose, which  constitutes  the  length  of  this 
trunk  line,  is  22  miles,  20  of  which  are  in 
La  Crosse  County.  The  route  passes 
through  three  valleys  and  over  two  lines  or 
ridges  of  bluffs.  In  one  of  these  ridges 
of  bluffs  is  a  cut  made  in  the  year  191 1 
which  is  74  feet  deep  and  is  the  second 
largest  cut  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
There  are  two  large  cement  bridges,  one  140 
feet  long,  near  West   Salem  over  the  La 


adam  with  a  width  of  18  feet.  The  mate- 
rial used  in  its  construction  is  crushed  lime- 
stone with  a  binder  of  liquid  tar.  To  pre- 
pare the  road-bed  for  surfacing,  its  surface 
is  first  brought  to  the  proper  grade  by  an 
8,500-pound  road  grader  drawn  by  a  45- 
horse-power  Caterpillar  tractor  which  uses 
about  35  gallons  of  gasoline  per  day.  The 
average  cost  of  grading  is  about  38  cents 
per  cubic  yard,  varying  from  $3,000  per 
mile  on  the  bluff  portion  of  the  highway  to 


m 
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$1,500  per  mile  on  the  more  level  portions. 

The  limestone  used  is  obtained  from  a 
quarry  lying  a  short  distance  from  the  main 
line  of  travel  on  private  property,  and  the 
owner  is  paid  25  cents  per  cubic  yard  in  the 
quarry.  A  force  of  ten  men  is  employed  in 
this  quarry,  among  them  an  expert  with  an 
automatic  drill  and  a  man  experienced  in 
the  use  of  blasting  powder.  A  line  of  about 
twenty  holes  is  drilled  into  the  solid  sur- 
face of  rock;  these  are  packed  with  blast'ng 
powder  and  by  means  of  an  electric  wire 
exploded  at  a  single  blast.  The  stone  is 
loaded  into  self-dumping  trucks  running  on 
a  track  leading  to  the  edge  of  the  bluff  and 
down  the  incline.  There  is  a  switch  half- 
way down  the  hill  at  which  the  loaded  car 
passes  the  empty  car  it  is  hauling  up. 

The  stone  from  the  car  is  dumped  on  a 
platform  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  fed 
through  a  crusher  driven  by  a  25-horse- 
power  engine,  after  which  it  is  elevated  and 
screened  into  three  different  sizes,  and 
stored  in  a  hopper.  Self-dumping  trucks 
transport  the  stone  to  the  job.  The  cost  of 
the  crushed  limestone  delivered  in  the 
hopper  is  $2  per  cubic  yard. 

After  the  road-bed  has  been  graded,  it  is 
thoroughly  rolled  with  a  large  steam  roller, 
and  then  the  coarser  grade  of  stone  is  laid, 
leveled,  rolled  and  given  a  coat  of  tar.  The 
tar  is  bought  in  car-load  lots  of  10,000 
gallons  delivered  at  the  railway  station,  and 
costs  about  loj^  cents  per  gallon. 

The  county  has  several  large  tanks  with 
a  capacity  of  two  or  more  car-loads  each, 
into  which  the  tar  is  pumped  from  the  cars, 
and  these  tanks  are  so  arranged  that  the 
tar  may  be  kept  warm  and  liquid  by  means 
of  steam  passing  through  interior  piping. 
A  motor  truck  tank  with  a  capacity  of  800 
gallons  is  used  to  distribute  the  tar.  The 
truck  tank  has  an  oil-burning  system  for 
keeping  the  tar  warm,  so  that  on  arrival 
at  its  destination  the  tank  can  be  emptied 
in  from  five  to  eight  minutes. 

A  second  and  third  layer  of  limestone  is 
laid,  each  with  its  coating  of  tar  and  with 
the  same  care  as  to  proper  leveling  and 
rolling;  and  a  coating  of  very  fine  stone  is 
spread  over  the  last  coating  of  tar.  A  force 
of  five  men  is  used  on  the  job,  each  having 
a  specific  duty,  such  as  dumping  the  trucks, 
spreading  the  limestone,  or  putting  a  shoul- 
der of  dirt  against  the  outer  edge  of  the 
Tarmac  pavement. 
A  feature  of  the  construction  work  that 


is  much  appreciated  by  the  traveling  public 
is  that  they  are  allowed  to  pass  over  the 
road  without  delay  except  for  the  short  time 
when  the  tar  is  being  applied,  when  a  brief 
wait  is  necessary  to  allow  a  covering  to  be 
spread  over  the  tar.  All  points  of  danger 
to  traffic  are  protected  by  a  railing  with 
cedar  posts  and  two  4-  by  4-inch  rails, 
painted  white.  The  cost  of  the  railing  is 
about  41  cents  per  lineal  foot. 

The  cost  of  that  portion  of  State  Trunk 
Line  No.  108  which  has  been  completed  is 
$14,800  per  mile  of  18-foot  roadway.  Of 
this,  $8,400  is  for  grading  and  limestone, 
$3,530  for  tar,  and  $2,870  for  labor  and 
other  expenses.  These  figures  are  quite 
low,  but  other  lines  constructed  in  other 
parts  of  the  county  under  Federal  super- 
vision give  practically  the  same  costs.  Com- 
mon labor  is  paid  30  cents,  truck  drivers  35 
cents,  and  overseers  40  cents  per  hour. 
Common  labor  is  employed  from  April  i 
to  November  i  and  overseers  for  the  entire 
year. 

Other  County   Roads 

During  the  year  1921  a  contract  for  sev- 
eral miles  of  tar-bound  highway  was  com- 
pleted on  State  Trunk  Line  No.  21,  which? 
passes  through  La  Crosse  County  and  east 
toward  Madison  and  Milwaukee.  This 
work  was  done  under  Federal  supervision, 
and  the  33^  miles  of  it  which  was  built  in 
La  Crosse  County  does  not  furnish  a  favor- 
able comparison.  The  cost  of  this  road 
under  the  La  Crosse  County  road  and  bridge 
supervision  was  $14,800  per  mile,  grading 
38  to  42  cents  per  cubic  yard,  and  railing 
41  cents  per  lineal  foot. 

Construction  under  contract  cost  $34,038 
per  mile,  grading  $1  per  cubic  yard,  and 
railing  70  cents  per  lineal   foot. 

Maintenance 

For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  State 
Trunk  Line  No.  108  and  keeping  it  in  per- 
fect condition,  it  has  been  divided  into  two 
districts.  The  ten  miles  of  finished  high- 
way is  placed  under  the  care  of  a  patrol- 
man, who  has  one  assistant.  These  men 
are  provided  with  a  patrol  truck  capable  of 
moving  a  load  of  3.000  pounds.  They  also 
have  all  the  smaller  tools  necessary  for  re- 
pair work,  and  may  use  any  larger  tools 
from  the  general  storehouse  as  needed. 

This  force  patrols  the  highway  during 
the  early  part  of  the  season  to  see  that  no 
water  stands  in  depressions  gr  erodes  the 
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highway.  All  weeds  and  small  brush  are 
cleared  from  the  sides  of  the  highway,  thus 
minimizing  accidents. 

With  such  heavy  traffic,  an  occasional 
depression  will  be  found  in  the  road-bed. 
A  special  tar  binder  is  used  in  repairing 
these  depressions.  A  portable  kettle  is  taken 
to  the  point  where  repairs  are  to  be  made, 
and  after  the  depression  has  been  leveled 
up  with  a  small  grade  of  limestone,  the 
heated  tar  is  poured  on,  filling  all  crevices 
and  leaving  the  surface  again  in  perfect 
condition. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  this  part  of 
the  trunk  line  is  as  follows:  patrolman  12 
months  at  $90  per  month,  assistant  patrol- 
man 8  months  at  $75  per  month,  or  $1,680 
per  year,  or  $168  per  mile.  An  added  ex- 
pense of  about  $100  per  mile  should  be 
made  for  materials,  gasoline  for  the  truck, 
and  repairs  in  general,  making  a  total  cost 
of  $268  per  mile  per  season  for  maintain- 


ing the  completed  tar-bound  macadam  in 
first-rate  condition. 

The  care  and  maintenance  of  that  por- 
tion of  Highway  No.  108  which  has  not 
yet  been  surfaced  is  in  charge  of  a  patrol- 
man with  a  team  and  such  implements  as 
are  needed.  He  patrols  the  line,  keepmg  all 
ruts  smoothed,  and  dragging  and  smoothing 
the  roadway  after  rainy  periods.  This 
patrolman  receives  $140  per  month  for  him- 
self and  team,  making  the  cost  per  mile 
for  maintenance  about  $130. 

A  large  portion  of  the  north  end  of  High- 
way No.  108  lies  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  any  limestone  quarry  so  that  the  cost 
of  tar-bound  macadam  would  be  much 
greater  than  for  the  work  already  com- 
pleted. There  is  a  deposit  of  a  mixture  of 
sand,  lime  and  clay  in  this  section  which 
is  proving  suitable  for  highway  construction, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  work  is  now 
under  way  with  this  material. 


A  New  Lighting  System  for  San  Mateo, 

California 


By  G.    Stanley  Whitehead 

City  Engineer,  San  Mateo,  Calif. 


CITIES,  ambitious  to  grow,  know  how 
much  the  visitor  is  impressed  by  well- 
lighted  streets,  and  the  influence  they 
may  have  toward  making  him  a  future 
resident. 

City  officials  know  the  increasing  haz- 
ard due  to  a  constantly  growing  automo- 
bile traffic,  and  the  value  of  improving  the 
illumination  of  their  streets  as  a  means  of 
giving  greater  safety  to  both  automobile 
drivers  and  pedestrians. 

Business  men.  realizing  the  value  of 
proper  street  lighting  in  its  relation  to  busi- 
ness, especially  in  retail  districts,  have  been 
quick  to  demand  the  most  improved 
illumination.  The  progressive  merchant  is 
willing  to  pay  the  larger  rental  of  a  build- 
ing situated  on  a  well-lighted  street,  know- 
ing the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  display 
windows  during  hours  closed  to  business. 

Civic  pride  also  plays  a  most  important 
part  in  obtaining  many  of  the  improve- 
ments of  to-day,  and  is  demanding  a  greater 
consideration  for  esthetic  values.     The  re- 


sult is  the  passing  away  of  the  tall,  un- 
sightly wooden  poles  characteristic,  in 
years  past,  of  so  many  cities  and  towns, 
to  give  place  to  the  more  pleasing,  cast- 
iron  poles  as  carriers  of  overhead  wires, 
and  modern  ornamental  electroliers  for 
lighting. 

San  Mateo,  situated  eighteen  miles  south 
of  San  Francisco  on  "The  Peninsula,"  is 
a  fast-growing  city.  For  several  years 
there  was  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of 
a  more  efficient  and  ornamental  lighting 
system.  Since  the  installment  of  this  sys- 
tem, a  few  months  ago,  petitions  for 
further  extensions  have  been  made,  show- 
ing that  the  results  warranted  the  cost  of 
the  improvement  and  indicating  that  prop- 
erty owners  beyond  the  newly  lighted  area 
are  willing  to  pay  the  cost  for  similar 
lighting  in  their  districts. 

Underground  Installation 

All  streets  within  the  lighted  area  had 
been    paved    and    most    of    the    sidewalks 
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B   STB£ET,    SAN   MATEO,   CALIF.,   BEFORE   THE  WOODEN    POLES    WERE   REMOVED    AND    AN 
ORNAMENTAL   LIGHTING    SYSTEM    INSTALLED 


finished  solid  to  the  curb,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  underground  installation. 
The  advisability  of  using  a  parkway  cable 
was  considered,  cutting  a  narrow  trench  in 
the  concrete  sidewalk  just  back  of  the  curb 
and  re-covering  with  concrete,  but  the 
usual  practise  of  running  cable  through  a 
galvanized  iron  conduit  beneath  the  pave- 
ment was  finally  adopted. 

In  all  such  work,  involving  the  extension 
of  pipes  underground,  where  streets  have 
been  paved  and  sidewalks  finished  solid  to 
the  curb,  the  cutting  of  pavements  and 
sidewalks  is  an  objectionable  feature.  This, 
however,  was  largely  overcome  by  jacking 
instead  of  trenching.  Bids  were  received 
on  the  unit  price  basis,  and  the  specifica- 
tions provided  that  holes  could  be  cut  in 
the  street  pavement  and  sidewalk  only  for 
the  use  of  the  jack,  except  where  unfore- 
seen conditions  required  trenching. 

The  holes  for  the  concrete  bases,  on 
which  the  standards  were  to  be  erected, 
were  dug  in  advance  of  the  jacking,  and 
the  lines  of  conduits  were  then  jacked 
from  one  hole  to  the  next,  reducing  the  cut- 
ting of  pavement  and  sidewalk  to  a  mini- 
mum. Although  the  soil  was  a  hard  yel- 
low clay,  it  was  found  possible  in  extreme 
cases  to  jack  a  distance  of  nearly  300  feet. 
Great  care,  however,  had  to  be  exercised 
in  such  work  to  avoid  puncturing  other 
underground  pipes  or  conduits.     On  semi- 


residential  streets,  where  tree  lawns 
existed  and  jacking  was  unnecessary,  the 
conduit  was  placed  12  inches  below  the 
surface  and  close  to  the  back  face  of  the 
curb. 

A  Three-Circuit  System 

The  new  lighting  system  consists  of  three 
circuits,  each  circuit  so  wired  as  to  con- 
trol both  midnight  and  all-night  lights. 
The  switching  of  the  lights  is  accomplished 
by  means  of  an  automatic  clock  switching 
device  at  the  terminal.  The  terminal,  from 
which  the  various  circuits  radiate,  is  cen- 
trally located,  and  at  this  point  the  electric 
current  is  received  from  the  Power  Com- 
pany. 

A  I  >^ -inch  galvanized  iron  conduit  pro- 
tects the  duplex  cable,  having  copper  wire 
conductors  of  No.  8  B  &  S  gage,  and  in- 
sulated to  carry  750  volts.  Series  lamps  of 
250  candle-power  at  6.6  amperes  are  used, 
spaced  to  give  ample  light  for  the  present. 
The  limited  number  of  lights  on  each  cir- 
cuit, however,  allows  a  surplus  voltage  so 
that  certain  of  the  lamps  may  be  increased 
to  400  candle-power  when  it  is  found  to 
be  desirable. 

Anticipating  a  future  fire  alarm  system, 
additional  ells  were  placed  in  the  concrete 
bases  which  support  the  lighting  units,  at 
points  where  fire  alarm  boxes  will  ulti- 
mately be  required. 
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Placing  of  Standards 

Lighting  standards,  like  fashions,  change 
from  one  style  to  another.  Until  a  few 
years  ago,  the  cluster  light  was  considered 
more  favorably  as  an  ornamental  unit,  but 
the  more  stately  single  unit  is  now  taking 
its  place.  Assuming  the  same  candle- 
power,  the  maintenance  of  the  single  unit 
is  much  more  economical  and  also  possesses 
greater  efficiency,  consequently  the  single 
unit  was  adopted. 

The  lighting  standards  are  of  cast  iron, 
anchored  into  the  concrete  base  with  three 
16-inch  anchor  bolts,  and  spaced  uniformly 
in  each  block.  As  the  blocks  are  of  vary- 
ing lengths,  the  space  between  lights  also 
varies  from  a  maximum  distance  of  130 
feet  on  the  residential  streets  to  a  mini- 
mum of  100  feet  on  the  business  streets. 
At  street  intersections,  a  lighting  standard 
is  placed  at  each  of  the  four  corners,  and 
between  'the  intersections  standards  are 
staggered  in  order  that  a  more  uniform 
light  may  be  obtained  throughout  the  block. 

The  design  of  standard  and  the  mate- 
rial of  which  it  was  to  be  made,  was  a 
matter  of  considerable  debate.  "Shall  it 
be  sheet  metal,  cast  iron  or  concrete?"  was 
the  question  for  some  time,  but  cast  iron 
was  adopted,  recognition,  however,  being 
given  the  good  points  in  the  other  types. 
The  design  is  such  as  to  lend  itself 
harmoniously  both  to  the  business  section 
and  the  residential  section.    In  the  base  of 


the  pole  is  installed  a  disconnecting  pot- 
head  to  automatically  break  the  circuit  in 
that  particular  electrolier  should  any  acci- 
dent occur  causing  the  standard  to  be 
I)roken. 

The  Solux  globe,  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  Company,  is  used  as  the  lighting 
unit.  The  metal  top  or  canopy,  used  to  de- 
fect the  light,  was  first  chosen,  but  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  glass  top  when  lighted  was 
found  to  be  so  much  more  attractive  that  a 
change  was  made  to  the  latter.  It  is  true 
that  the  metal  top  is  somewhat  superior  to 
the  glass  as  a  deflector,  but  when  lights 
are  on,  its  outline  cannot  be  seen,  thus 
giving  the  lighting  unit  an  appearance  lack- 
ing in  symmetry.  With  the  glass  top  a 
very  attractive  and  symmetrical  design  is 
obtained  both  day  and  night. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  10  per  cent  of 
the  lighting  efficiency  is  lost  by  the  use  of 
the  glass  canopy,  because  of  the  light  rays 
passing  up  instead  of  down  upon  the  street, 
but  as  a  portion  of  this  so-called  lost  light 
is  reflected  against  the  buildings  along  the 
street,  it  can  fairly  be  stated  that  at  least 
a  part  of  the  10  per  cent  is  utilized  to  ad- 
vantage, especially  in  the  business  district. 

Financing 

A  very  important  factor  in  all  municipal 
improvements  is  the  cost  and  how  it  shall 
be  met.  There  is  no  way  of  meeting  the 
cost  that  will  be  perfectly  equitable,  but  the 
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method  of  district  assessment  seemed  most 
applicable  to  this  improvement,  prorating 
the  cost  over  the  districts  benefited.  The 
rate  varied  according  to  the  cost  of  the 
work  in  each  lighted  district.  Installation 
in  the  business  district  was  more  expensive 
than  that  along  the  residence  streets,  be- 
cause of  the  greater  number  of  lights  per 
block,  the  greater  cost  of  jacking  over 
that  of  trenching,  delay  due  to  traffic,  etc., 
and  for  this  reason  the  two  districts,  busi- 
ness and  residential,  were  outlined.  The 
cost  of  the  work  was  then  figured  for  each 
district  on  a  basis  of  cost  per  front  foot. 


The  frontage  included  not  only  the  front- 
age of  the  lighted  streets  but,  assuming 
that  side  streets  were  also  benefited  for  a 
distance  of  150  feet,  their  frontage  was 
also  included,  but  at  a  variable  rate,  the 
first  50  feet  being  the  same  rate  as  that 
along  the  lighted  streets,  the  second  50  feet 
being  one-half  the  rate,  and  the  last  50  feet 
being  one-quarter  the  rate.  Figured  on  this 
basis,  which  seemed  to  be  a  very  just  one, 
the  maximum  rate  to  the  property  owners 
in  the  business  district  amounted  to  $1.24 
per  front  foot  and  that  in  the  residential 
district  was  86  cents. 


What  Is  the  Index  of  Stream  Pollution? 


SOME  years  ago  it  was  freely  asserted 
that  the  degree  of  pollution  in  a  stream 
was  indicated  by  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  this  or  that  species  of  plankton, 
a  name  applied  collectively  to  the  minute 
free-floating  plant  and  animal  organisms 
that  live  in  practically  all  natural  waters. 
It  was  held  that  some  species  inhabited 
only  grossly  polluted  waters,  others  only 
moderately  polluted  waters,  and  still  others 
only  ocean  waters.  From  this  it  was  argued 
that  the  degree  of  pollution  in  a  stream  at 
any  point  might  be  inferred  from  the 
species  that  infested  the  water,  in  much 
the  same  way  that,  if  a  given  stream  con- 
tains considerable  numbers  of  trout,  the 
water  is  known  to  be  essentially  clean,  for 
otherwise  the  trout  would  not  be  there, 
whereas,  if  carp  be  present  and  trout  ab- 
sent, the  essential  purity  of  the  water  is 
questionable  and  calls  for  investigation. 

While  these  principles  are  well  founded 
and  have  never  been  disproved,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  certain  other  factors  must 
be  considered.  Just  as  trout  might  be  ab- 
sent from  the  stream  because  fishermen 
were  too  active  or  perhaj)s  because  some 
tannery  or  sawmill  dumped  its  waste  into 
it,  so  certain  microscopic  organisms  might 
be  absent  because  of  too  many  enemies  or 
because  they  were  driven  out  by  tannery 
waste  or  mine  drainage  in  the  stream.  The 
task  of  establishing  a  stream  pollution  in- 
dex by  a  study  of  the  plankton  must  allow 
due  weight  to  these  as  to  numerous  other 
possible  factors,  which  can  be  ascertained 
only  by  prolonged  and  careful  study  of  the 
water  concerned. 

The  United  States  Public  Health  Service, 


in  a  bulletin  just  issued  on  the  self-purifica- 
tion of  the  Ohio  River,  states  that  the  next 
problems  that  await  solution  by  sanitarians 
are  the  determination  of  (i)  the  relation  be- 
tween plankton  and  the  pollution  of  stream 
water,  (2)  correlation  between  this  fact 
and  other  known  stream  factors,  and  (3) 
the  manner  in  which  all  these  and  other 
factors  work  together  in  the  self-purifica- 
tion of  waters.  These  projplems  will,  of 
course,  be  difficult  to  work  out,  for  the 
plankton  are  subjected  to  many  hazards. 
As  plankton  are  carried  down-stream  by 
the  floating  water,  they  increase  and  de- 
crease in  accordance  with  changes  in  the 
depth,  velocity  and  turbidity  of  the  stream, 
changes  in  the  temperature  and  amount  of 
sunlight  and  organic  matter  brought  by 
natural  drainage  and  city  sewage,  and 
changes  that  result  ^from  the  increase  and 
decrease  of  other  forms  of  plankton  that 
form  their  chief  food.  The  acid  waters  of 
a  tributary  mean  death  to  many  of  the 
plankton  in  the  main  stream.  The  sewage 
from  a  great  city  means  a  huge  increase  in 
food  and  in  those  plankton  that  thrive  on 
grossly  polluted  waters,  and  a  decrease  in 
those  that  are  suited  to  cleaner  waters. 
Farther  down-stream,  after  the  sewage  has 
mostly  been  dissolved,  the  stronger  types 
of  plankton  eat  the  weaker  and  are  them- 
selves eaten  by  those  that  are  still  stronger. 
Sluggish  water,  due  to  riffles,  bars  and 
islands,  give  most  plankton  a  chance  to 
multiply.  Flood  waters  interfere  with  their 
feeding  and  bury  them  under  sand  and  mud. 
Cold  lessens  their  increase,  and  warm 
weather  augments  it ;  turbidity  kills  and 
sunlight  helps. 
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Garbage  Disposal  in  St.  Louis 

An  Account  of  the  Vast  Improvement  Between  1839  and  1923,  with  Description 

of  Present  Incinerator 

By  C.   S.   Butts 

Engineer,   Department   of   Public   Utilities,   St.   Louis 


THE   first  ordinance   in   St.   Louis  per- 
taining to   the   removal   of   garbage. 
No.     564,     approved     December     17, 
1839,  reads  as  follows: 

"It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  City  Marshal  at 
noon  on  the  first  Monday  in  the  months  of 
January  and  July  of  each  year  at  Centre 
Market  Place  to  let  out  at  auction  to  the  low- 
est and  best  bidder  (each  ward  separately)  for 
the  cleaning  of  all  paved  streets  and  alleys  and 
the  removal  of  kitchen  slops  and  dead  animals 
and  every  description  of  nuisance,  except  when 
found  upon  unpaved  streets  or  private  prop- 
erty. Nuisances  upon  unpaved  streets  and  pub- 
lic highways  within  the  city  to  be  remcived  by 
day  labor." 

Forty-seven  additional  ordinances  re- 
garding the  question  of  collection  and  dis- 
posal of  garbage  by  various  methods,  and 
requiring  different  types  of  wagons  and 
disposal  systems,  bring  the  question  up  to 
ordinance  31.494,  February  8,  1922,  which 
authorized  the  Board  of  Public  Service  to 
advertise  for  bids  for  two  incinerator 
plants  and  appropriated  $140,000  for  their 
construction. 

Contract  11,932,  dated  May  19,  1922,  let 
the  contract  to  the  Chicago  Incinerator 
Company  for  the  construction  of  an  incin- 
erating plant  complete,  at  the  foot  of  Chou- 
teau Avenue,  for  the  sum  of  $69,812.  Work 
commenced  on  June  14,  1922,  and  was  fin- 
ished November  i,  1922, 

Collection 

During  1922-1923,  the  garbage  collected 
amounted  to  68,354  tons  at  a-  cost  of 
$3-55  per  ton.  All  of  the  garbage  at  pres- 
ent, with  the  exception  of  80  tons  per  day 
hauled  to  the  incinerator  plant,  is  being 
hauled,  weighed  and  dumped  by  the  con- 
tractors onto  barges  at  the  foot  of  Chouteau 
Avenue.  There  are  some  130  wagons  in 
service  during  the  summer,  hauling  gar- 
bage to  this  point,  which,  according  to  the 
1922-1923  reports,  costs  $3.55  for  hauling 
and  $2.10  for  disposal,  making  $5.65  per 
ton.  The  present  wagons  weigh  about 
2,500  pounds  and  haul  about  a  ton  and  a 


XHRRi^l^^^B^^r'. 
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THE   MUNICIPAL    GARBAGE    AND    REFUSE    IN- 
CINERATOR    BUILT     IN     1922     IN    ST.     LOUIS, 
SHOWING    RAMP    FOR    DELIVERY 

quarter  of  garbage,  making  a  total  weight 
of  load  of  5,000  lbs.,  or  2j^  tons. 

The  hauling  of  garbage  by  motor  trucks 
seems  to  be  the  solution  of  the  collection 
problem.  Experiments  were  made  with 
trucks  and  trailers.  This  system  has  not 
eliminated  the  mule-driven  wagon.  A  sys- 
tem should  be  devised  whereby  collection 
can  be  made  by  tractor  and  trailer,  and  the 
wagons  and  mules  eliminated. 

The  construction  of  five  incinerators  has 
been  recommended,  three  of  100  tons  ca- 
pacity on  the  river,  and  two  of  150  tons 
capacity  in  the  central  west  end.  This 
would  shorten  the  haul,  thus  greatly  reduc- 
ing the  cost  of  collection  during  the  sum- 
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mer,  when  about  400  tons  per  day  are  col- 
lected. The  plants  would  have  to  be  operated 
24  hours  per  day,  but  during  the  winter 
months,  when  150  tons  are  collected,  they 
would  have  to  be  operated  only  8  hours 
each  day. 

Wrapping  of  Garbage  Recommended 

It  has  been  recommended  that  when  the 
incinerator  plants  are  all  complete  and  in 
operation  an  ordinance  should  be  enacted 
requiring  all  garbage  to  be  drained  and 
wrapped  in  paper  before  being  deposited  in 
the  garbage  can.  This  would  i-ncrease  the 
efficiency  of  the  incinerator  plant  and  elimi- 
nate the  hauling  of  sloppy  garbage  through 
the  streets.  An  ordinance  requiring  all 
hotels  to  put  in  their  own  incinerator  plants 
in  their  own  buildings,  and  the  same  for 
large  apartments,  is  also  suggested. 

An  examination  of  the  48  ordinances 
which  were  passed  from  1839  to  1923  shows 
that  practically  all  methods  of  garbage  col- 
lection and  disposal  have  been  tried  out. 
From  1839  till  1910  the  garbage  was 
dumped  into  the  Mississippi  River,  but  from 
that  time  until  the  present  it  has  been  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  place  to  dispose  of  it,  as  the 
Government  stopped  the  authorities  from 
throwing  garbage  into  the  river. 

New  80-Ton  Incinerator 

The  80-ton  incinerator  plant  at  the  foot 
of  Chouteau  Avenue  is  built  up  on  a  rein- 
forced precast  concrete  pile  foundation, 
supporting  a  building  measuring  38  by  56 
feet  made  of  brick  with  a  steel  truss  roof. 
The  Operating  floor  contains  a  small  office 
8  X  12  feet,  and  a  wash  and  toilet  room, 
6  X  12  feet,  with  a  shower.  Three  furnaces, 
including  the  combustion  chamber,  each  14 
feet,  9  inches  wide,  32  feet  long  and  11 
feet  6  inches  high,  are  built  on  the  operat- 
ing floor.  Two  fans,  one  of  10  horse-power 
and  one  of  20  horse-power,  are  placed  on 
the  floor  at  the  north  end  of  the  furnaces 
for  furnishing  the  necessary  forced  draft. 

The  tipping  floor  onto  which  wagons  are 
driven  to  be  emptied  is  built  21  feet  above 
the  operating  floor.  There  are  three  holes 
3  feet  square  and  three  holes  i  foot  6  inches 
by  4  feet  through  which  the  garbage  is 
dumped  into  the  storage  bin,  which  runs 
the  entire  length  of  the  furnaces.  The  bin 
is  triangular  in  shape,  9  feet  6  inches  deep, 
with  a  capacity  of  60  tons  of  garbage.  An- 
other hole  5   feet  654   inches  by  4  feet  2 


inches  was  left  directly  over  the  combustion 
chamber  for  incinerating  dead  animals. 
There  are  also  two  coal  holes,  i  foot  6 
inches  and  2  feet  each  in  diameter  for 
dumping  coal  into  chutes,  which  empty  on 
the  operating  floor  in  front  of  the  furnaces, 
for  use  when  necessary. 

The  clinker  pit  is  situated  beneath  the 
furnaces  and  served  by  two  tracks  of  24- 
inch  gage  with  dump-cars  which  receive 
the  clinkers  from  the  furnaces  and  dust 
from  the  combustion  chamber.  The  space 
occupied  by  the  pits  is  11  feet  6  inches  wide, 
32  feet  long  and  7  feet  high.  The  tracks 
lead  out  of  the  south  end  of  the  building 
and  thence  to  the  river  bank. 

The  trestle  approach  to  the  plant  leads 
out  of  double  doors  on  the  tipping  floor  to 
the  south.    A  125-foot  radial  brick  chimney 

5  feet  in  diameter  is  built  upon  twenty-five 
25-foot  precast  piles  and  a  reinforced  con- 
crete slab  17  feet  square  by  4  feet  thick. 
The  chimney  is  lined  with  9-inch  fire  brick 
for  50  feet,  and  with  4^-inch  brick  for  55 
feet,  making  a  total  of  105  feet  of  lining. 

Operation  of  the  Incinerating  Plant 

The  garbage  is  hauled  up  the  incline, 
passing  over  the  scale,  where  it  is  weighed, 
and  thence  into  the  south  end  of  the  build- 
ing onto  the  tipping  floor,  where  it  is 
dumped  through  holes  in  the  floor  to  a 
large  storage  b"n.  These  openings  on  the 
east  side  of  the  bin  have  steel  doors  oper- 
ated by  pulleys  and  weights.  Immediately 
opposite  each  door  is  a  hole  2  feet  i-inch  in 
diameter,  closed  by  a  cone-shaped  weight, 
which  is  also  operated  by  pulleys.  Out- 
side of  the  hole  are  other  steel  doors,  mak- 
ing a  closed  air  lock.  The  garbage  is  raked 
from  the  storage  bin  into  the  2-foot  I -inch 
openings  at  the  top  of  the  furnace  and 
thence  diverted  onto  a  drying  arch,  from 
which  it  is  raked  onto  the  side  grates,  where 
it  is  further  dried,  and  thence  into  the  fire- 
box of  the  furnace. 

The  side  grates  are  5  feet  long  by  3  feet 

6  inches  wide,  and  the  fire-box  proper  is  2 
feet  3  inches  wide  by  i  foot  3  inches  deep 
and  5  feet  long,  making  a  total  of  about  60 
square  feet  of  grate  surface.  After  the 
garbage  is  burned,  the  ashes  and  clinkers 
are  drawn  into  an  ash-pit  and  when  cooled 
ofl^  are  loaded  into  small  cars  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  plant  and  dumped  into  the  river. 

The    furnaces    are    operated    by    forced 
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draft,  the  air  to  supply  the  fans  being  taken 
out  of  each  of  the  three  ash-bins  over  the 
hot  clinkers,  into  20-inch  vitrified  pipe,  then 
into  an  air  chamber  3x6  feet,  then  through 
the  fans  into  two  galvanized  air-tight  ducts, 
under  the  furnaces.  Air  is  also  taken  out 
of  the  garbage  bin  through  a  20-inch  gal- 
vanized pipe  through  the  fans  and  into  the 
ducts. 

Under  each  furnace  and  directly  under 
the  grates  are  three  holes  12  inches  in  di- 
ameter in  the  ducts.  Two  of  these  holes 
supply  air  to  the  side  grates  and  one  to  the 
fire-box,  the  supply  of  air  being  regulated 
by  dampers  over  each  hole.  The  dampers 
are  located  in  the  air  pipes  proper,  and  the 
fans  are  so  connected  that  they  can  draw 
from  the  ash-pits,  combustion  chambers  and 
garbage  bins,  or  separately,  and  can  be  oper- 
ated singly  or  together.  The  gases  from 
the  furnaces  pass  through  a  large  combus- 
tion chamber  where  a  temperature  of  about 
1,200  degrees  is  maintained.  Dead  animals' 
can  be  incinerated  in  this  chamber.  The 
chamber  is  connected  to  the  125-foot  chim- 
ney, and  it  has  been  found  that  all  gases 
and  bad  odors  disappear  before  reaching 
the  top  of  the  chimney. 

In  connection  with  the  operation  of  the 
plant  a  280-gallon  tank  is  provided  for  hot 
water,  which  is  supplied  through  2-inch 
pipe  placed  in  the  combustion  chamber. 
This  hot  water  furnishes  two  radiators  in 
the  office  and  toilet  rooms  and  also  fur- 
I    nishes  hot  water  on  the  tipping  floor  and 

« firing  floor  for  cleaning  purposes, 
he    build  ng   was    constructed   by    local 
— :ractors,    and    the    furnaces    were    con- 


structed by  the  Burke  Furnace  Company, 
of  Chicago.  The  plant  is  being  operated 
by  the  Department  of  Streets  and  Sewers, 
Clinton  H.  Fiske,  Director. 

The  guarantee  made  by  the  Chicago  In- 
cinerator Company  for  this  plant  was  that 
it  would  incinerate  80  tons  of  garbage  in  24 
hours  without  any  nuisance  or  bad  odors ; 
that  it  would  use  not  over  8  kilowatts  of 
electricity  for  the  forced  draft  fans  per  ton 
of  garbage ;  that  it  would  not  use  more  than 
6  per  cent,  or  120  pounds,  of  coal  per 
ton  of  garbage.  Tests  show  that  this  capac- 
ity has  been  raised  to  at  least  100  tons  per 
24  hours  and  that  it  requires  less  than  i 
kilowatt  of  electricity  for  each  ton  of  gar- 
bage and  less  than  100  pounds  of  coal  per 
ton  of  garbage.  The  plant  is  being  operated 
24  hours  a  day  in  three  8-hour  shifts  and 
requires  three  men  on  the  firing  floor,  three 
on  the  charging  floor,  and  a  foreman  for 
each  8-hour  shift.  It  is  incinerating  gar- 
bage without  any  offensive  odors  or  smoke 
for  about  $1  a  ton,  showing  a  saving  of 
$1.10  a  ton  over  the  contract  for  dumping 
it  onto  barges  at  $2.10.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  city  to  erect  other  plants  as  soon 
as  possible,  thuS  eliminating  the  long  haul 
to  this  one  plant  and  to  further  reduce  the 
cost  of  collection.  The  plant  has  been  in 
operation  for  over  six  months  and  as  yet  no 
complaint  has  been  made  against  this 
method  of  disposal  of  garbage.  The  De- 
partment believes  that  after  84  years  of 
garbage  disposal  troubles  the  city  has  found 
the  proper  solution  of  its  garbage  disposal 
problem  in  the  incineration  of  the  putres- 
cible  wastes  of  the  city. 


An  Early  Water  System 

'^agon  and  Barrels  Made  the  Entire  Water  System  of  Joplin  Many  Years  Ago 


THE  first  water  system  in  Joplin,  Mo., 
was    the    old-fashioned    tank    water 
i  wagon  operated  by  S.  E.  Eells,  who 

I  lived  in  East  Joplin.  He  furnished  the  city 
j  supply  from  a  deep  well  at  his  home. 
I  Families  who  had  not  built  cisterns  when 
j  they  erected  their  mining  cabins,  bought 
I  water  and  kept  it  in  barrels. 

The  water  wagon  traveled  over  its  route 
each    day.      The    housewife    who    needed 
'A  water  put  a  white  rag  on  a  stick  and  hung 


h 


it  above  her  water  barrel.  Water  bills 
were  run  by  the  month  or  week,  and  when 
the  water  hauler  left  either  a  barrel  or  a 
half-barrel  of  water,  he  made  a  mark  on 
the  side  of  the  barrel  with  a  pencil.  By 
counting  the  marks  and  figuring  it  at  10 
cents  a  barrel,  the  patron  of  the  water  man 
computed  his  monthly  bill.  When  the  town 
began  to  assume  larger  proportions,  water 
was  also  hauled  from  the  mining  pumps. 
— Joplin  Globe. 
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EXTEBIOE  AND  INTEBIOE  VIEWS  OF  THE  KANSAS  CITY  MUNICIPAL  ELECTRIC   PLANT 


Accounting  Work  of  Municipal  Central 
Stations  Simplified 


By  L.   M.   Barnard 

Formerly  Auditor,  Water  Department,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THE  accounting  and  statistical  records 
that  are  kept  at  the  municipal  elec- 
tric light  plant  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
involve  a  great  amount  of  figuring,  the 
handling  of  which  would  constitute  quite 
a  cost  problem  in  itself  were  it  not  for  the 
use  of  calculating  machines.  Each  one  of 
the  following  classes  of  work,  which  are 
pretty  sure  to  be  found  in  any  power-sta- 
tion, requires  a  considerable  amount  of 
figuring: 

Pay-roll 

Pay-roll  distribution 

Inventory 

Stores  accounting  and  material  distribution 

Monthly  report  of  operating  results 

Monthly  comparative   statements   of    costs 

per  net  kw.  hr. 
Condensed  statement  of  profit  and  loss 

Stores  Accounting 

Stores  accounting  is  a  branch  of  work 
to  which  the  calculating  machine  is  admir- 
ably adapted,  and  is  of  great  importance  in 
all  power-company  work.  The  work  in- 
volves the  computing  of  land  and  values 
and  requires  a  considerable  volume  of  cal- 
culations incident  to  determining  the  unit 
value  and  disbursement  of  innumerable  ar- 
ticles, such  as  nuts,  bolts,  fuses,  lamp  cord, 
shovels,  cylinder  oil,  packing,  caustic  soda 
and  all  other  supplies. 


Boiler-Room  Records 

In  every  power-plant,  especially  those 
that  are  entirely  steam-driven,  the  boiler- 
room  records  require  a  great  deal  of  com- 
plicated figuring,  which  can  be  handled  on 
an  up-to-date  calculating  machine  with 
great  ease  and  assured  accuracy.  Such 
items  as  appear  in  the  accompanying  list 
are  being  handled  on  a  Monroe  calculat'ng 
machine  in  the  Kansas  City  plant  with  a  . 
very  marked  saving  of  time :  | 

Factor  of  evaporation 

Evaporation  per  pound  of  dry  fuel  from  and 
at  212°  F. 

Average  monthly  steam  consumption  per  kw.  hr. 

Average  monthly  fuel  consumption  per  kw.  hr. 

Average  load  factor  per  cent 

Average  daily  turbine  and  engine  hours 

Station  factor  per  cent 

Average  kw.  hr.  per  boiler  horse-power  hour 
in  service 

Fuel  used  under  boilers  for  electrical  purposes 

Fuel  used  under  boilers  for  all  purposes 

Per  cent  of  total  boiler  fuel  used  for  banking 

Per  cent  of  refuse  to  total  boiler  fuel 

Average  analysis  of  fuel  burned:  moisture  per 
cent,  volatile — combustible  per  cent,  fixed 
carbon  per  cent,  ash  per  cent,  sulphur  per 
cent,  B.T.U.  per  pound  of  fuel — air-dried, 
superficial  moisture  per  cent 

Average  temperature  of  feed  water 

Average  superheat  of  steam 

Average  steam  pressure 

Computing  these  items  and  many  others 
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like  them  involves  additions  of  very  large 
amounts,  and  divisions  for  the  averages 
and  percentages  which  must  be  accurate  to 
four  or  five  places.  Moreover,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  required  data  for  many  of  the 
items,  complicated  formulas  must  be  solved. 


Take,  for  instance,  the  following  to  ascer- 
tain the  evaporation  per  pound  of  dry  fuel 
from  and  at  212  degrees  Fahrenheit: 

Water  evaporated  by  boilers  X  factor  of 

evaporation 
(Fuel  used  —  banking  fuel)    X    (i.oo  — 
superficial   moisture) 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  the  solution  of  this 
formula  requires  subtraction,  division  and 
multiplication.  For  checking  flow  meters, 
extreme  accuracy  is  necessary,  as  results 
must  often  be  carried  out  to  as  many  as  ten 
decimal  places. 

Profit  and  Loss  Showing  Percentages 

The  condensed  statement  of  profit  and  loss 


is  reproduced  above.  In  the  extreme  right- 
hand  column  are  percentages  carried  out  to 
six  places.  This  statement  and  others  used 
by  the  Kansas  City  Municipal  Plant  follow 
in  the  main  the  standard  accounting  plan 
of  the  National  Electric  Light  Association, 
which  is  used  by  the  majority  of  power 
companies  and  departments  in  the  United 
States. 


Types  of  Meter  Rates 

A  Classification  Prepared  by  the  Department  of  Water-Supply,  Detroit,  Mich., 
of  Value  to  Water-Works  Officials 


THE  forms  of  meter  rates  now  in  gen- 
eral use  in  American  cities  may  be 
classified  as  follows: 

Uniform  Minimum  Rate. — A  minimum 
rate  is  an  amount  that  is  collected,  no  mat- 
ter how  small  the  consumption  may  be. 
This  is  the  plan  now  used  in  Detroit,  where 
the  charge  is  $i  per  quarter.  This  charge 
entitles  the  user  to  i,ooo  cubic  feet,  but 
the  charge  is  made  for  any  quantity  under 
that  amount.  The  minimum  rate  charge 
is  used  in  the  majority  of  American  cities 
and  may  be  used  in  connection  with  a  imi- 
form  rate  or  any  one  form  of  sliding  or 
step  rate. 

Service  Charge. — This  is  a  charge  made 
in  addition  to  a  charge  for  water.  It  in- 
creases with  the  size  of  the  meter  or  ser- 
vice connection.  Its  use  in  American  cities 
is  increasing.  This  is  the  system  that  has 
been  recommended  for  adoption  by  the  New 
England  Water  Works  Association. 

Graduated  Minimum  Rate. — In  this  form 
of  rate  the  minimum  charge  increases  with 
the  size  of  the  meter,  as  in  Philadelphia, 
where  the  minimum  charge  for  a  H-inch 
meter  is  $12  per  year,  and  for  a  6-inch 
meter  $1,150  per  year. 

Sliding  Scale. — This  scale  may  be  used 
with  or  without  the  minimum  rate  or  .ser- 
vice charge  and  includes  all  cases  where 
a  varying  rate  is  charged  according  to  the 
quantity  of  water  used.  This  plan,  with  a 
minimum  charge,  is  now  used  in  Detroit 


and  in  the  majority  of  American  cities. 
The  type  of  sliding  scale  generally  used 
provides  that  the  water  used  to  a  certain 
limit  is  charged  at  a  certain  rate  and  ad- 
ditional quantities  are  charged  a  lower 
rate,  but  the  higher  charge  on  the  first 
quantity  remains  a  part  of  the  bill. 

Other  Forms  of  Rate. — Several  other 
forms  of  rates  have  been  used  to  a  limited 
extent. 

The  uniform  rate  is  the  rate  in  which 
the  cost  of  water,  either  per  gallon  or  per 
cubic  foot,  is  the  same  to  the  small  con- 
sumer as  to  the  large  consumer  and  is  the 
same  whether  the  quantity  furnished  is  lit- 
tle or  much.    This  method  is  much  used. 

The  jump  scale  provides  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  water  is  charged  for  at  a  cer- 
tain price;  beyond  that  limit  and  inside  an- 
other limit  a  lower  price  is  named.  By 
this  method  it  is  possible  to  get  a  lower  bill 
by  drawing  an  additional  quantity  of  water ; 
as,  for  instance,  if  1,000  cubic  feet  were 
charged  for  under  this  system  at  the  rate 
of  $1  and  all  amounts  beyond  that  at  the 
rate  of  50  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet,  the 
consumer,  by  wasting  his  water  so  he  ex- 
ceeded the  1,000  cubic  feet  limit,  say  1,100 
cubic  feet,  would  be  billed  at  50  cents  per 
thousand. 

With  the  logarithmic  scale,  the  amount 
of  water  bill  is  found  by  multiplying  a 
quantity  of  water,  raised  to  some  power 
less  than  i  by  a  constant. 


Cities   Pay   for   County  Roads 


A  very  large  share  of  the  money  obtained  to  im- 
prove the  highways  throughout  the  state  of  Minne- 
sota in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  constitutional 
amendment  comes  from  the  automobile  owners  of 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  says  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune.      It    is    a    pleasant    and    significant    thing    to 


chronicle  that  very  few  complaints  come  from  the 
motorists  of  the  two  big  cities  about  the  taxes  they 
are  required  to  pay  into  the  good  roads  fund,  although 
they  are  well  aware  that  little  of  this  money,  if  any, 
is  used  for  direct,  close-range  benefit  of  the  cities 
Urban  taxpayers  take  care  of  their  own  streets  and 
boulevards   in    the    usual    way. 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  Activities 
in  Public  Affairs 


Financing  the  Transformation  of  a 
Narrow,  Dead-Line  Street  into  a  Main 
Automobile  Thoroughfare 

Cleveland,  Ohio. — On  August  5  there 
became  effective  in  Cleveland  an  ordinance 
for  the  widening  of  Carnegie  Avenue  from 
East  22d  Street  to  East  S5th  Street,  from 
its  present  total  width  of  50  feet  to  a  width 
of  86  feet.  The  work  which  led  up  to  the 
adoption  of  this  ordinance  is  an  interesting 
story,  which  is  told  in  detail  in  a  report  of 
the  Committee  on 
City  Plan  of  the 
Cleveland  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  ap- 
proved  by  the 
Board  of  Directors 
on  May  31  last. 
Here  is  the  story  in 
brief: 

The  City  Council 
of  Cleveland  having 
declared  its  inten- 
tion of  repaving  a 
section  of  Carnegie 
Avenue  at  its  pres- 
ent roadway  width 
of  28  feet,  a  holder 
of  property  in  this 
section  called  upon 
several  of  his  neigh- 
bors    and     learned 

that  they,  like  he,  believed  it  to  be  to 
the  best^interests  of  the  property  as  well  as 
of  the'  city  that  the  street  should  be 
widened  before  it  was  paved.  He  called 
upon  Mr.  Newton  D.  Baker,  at  that  time 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  upon  his  advice  and  with  some  as- 
sistance of  the  Chamber,  a  meeting  of  about 
sixty  of  the  property  holders  in  the  section 
was  held  on  June  14,  1922,  and  the  Carne- 
gie Avenue  Association  formed. 

Since  that  time  more  property  owners 
have  joined  the  association  until,  at  pres- 
ent, of  the  169  properties  listed  in  this  dis- 
trict,  100  are  represented  in  the  member- 


Cooperation   with   District 

Organizations 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  City  Plan 
Committee  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber 
of  Commerce  that  the  method  here 
described  is  a  sound,  business-like  way 
in  which  to  effect  city  improvements. 
It  regards  associations  of  property 
holders  in  special  districts  as  one  of  the 
influential  factors  in  constructive  city 
planning.  It  is  of  the  opinion,  also, 
that  these  organizations  which  have  a 
civic  purpose,  as  well  as  one  of  private 
profit,  should  receive,  whenever  possi- 
ble, not  only  the  moral  support  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  tangible 
help  in  whatever  form  seems  suitable 
to  their  needs. 


ship — 6,854  front  feet  out  of  a  total  of  11,- 
804  feet. 

Meetings  of  these  property  holders  and 
of  the  trustees  of  the  association,  and  the 
conferences  with  city  officials,  resulted  in 
a  plan  for  widening  Carnegie  Avenue  from 
East  55th  Street  to  East  22nd  Street,  from 
50  feet  (28- foot  roadway  and  11 -foot  side- 
walks) to  86  feet  (56- foot  roadway  and 
15-foot  sidewalks). 

To  this  plan  the  City  Plan  Commission 
assented.  The  city,  however,  owing  to  its 
financial  situation, 
found  itself  unable 
to  carry  forward 
the  improvement. 
Thereupon  the  Car- 
negie Avenue  Asso- 
ciation, by  means  of 
a  voluntary  assess- 
ment of  50  cents 
per  foot  on  the 
member  property 
owners  and  an  ad- 
vance from  some  of 
the  trustees  of  the 
association,  raised 
the  funds  to  pay  for 
an  appraisal  of  the 
land  and  building 
damages  which 
would  accrue  to 
each  piece  of  prop- 
erty in  such  widening  and  straightening  of 
the  avenue  in  this  section.  This  appraisal 
was  made,  and  showed  the  following  totals: 

Appraised    damages    to    land $284,120.43 

Appraised     damages     to     buildings 535,870.00 

$819,990.13 

As  a  margin  of  safety,  20  per  cent  addi- 
tional was  added,  making  a  total  of  approx- 
imately $984,000. 

In  addition  to  this  total  of  $984,000,  Rob- 
ert Hoffman,  City  Engineer,  has  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  paving  the  new  portion  of 
the  street,  repaving  the  present  portion, 
laying  sidewalks,  moving  posts,  etc.,  will 
cost  between  $65  and  $70  a  foot — approxi- 
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mately,  for  the  11,000  feet,  $700,000. 

The  total  improvement,  therefore,  will 
cost  approximately  $1,700,000. 

Contrary  to  the  practise  in  many  states, 
the  constitution  of  Ohio  permits  the  assess- 
ment of  only  50. per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
street  openings  and  widenings  against  the 
benefited  property. 

By  agreement  among  themselves  and 
after  conference  w^ith  city  officials  con- 
cerned with  street  improvements,  the  prop- 
erty holders  have  proposed  to  bear  this  50 
per  cent  of  land  and  building  damages,  as 
well  as  the  usual  98  per  cent  of  the  cost 
of  the  paving  of  the  new  portion  of  the 
street  and  the  50  per  cent  of  the  repaving. 

In  the  entire  history  of  street  extensions 
within  the  limits  of  Cleveland,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  committee  found  no  rec- 
ord of  street  widening  where  abutting  bene- 
fiting property  holders  have  paid  for  street 
openings  or  widenings  except  as  all  other 
citizens  paid — through  the  general  tax  fund. 
Certainly  there  is  no  other  case  in  which 
the  proposal  to  pay,  and  that  to  the  full 
extent  permitted  by  the  Ohio  state  con- 
stitution, has  come  from  the  property  hold- 
ers themselves. 

The  city  officials  concerned  with  street 
improvements  asked  that  the  Carnegie 
Avenue  Association  secure  options  on  the 
property  which  the  city  must  take,  on  the 
basis  of  the  appraisals  which  the  Associa- 
tion had  made.  It  was  conceded  that  not 
all  of  the  property  owners  would  consent 
to  give  options,  especially  those  owning 
corner  lots  or  lots  of  such  depth  that  a  loss 
of  36  feet  would  seriously  damage  the  lot 
for  business  building  use.  But,  probably, 
50  per  cent  or  60  per  cent  of  the  property 
could  be  optioned. 

The  Carnegie  Avenue  Association  was 
not  able  to  carry  this  expense.  Its  regu- 
larly raised  funds,  as  well  as  loans  by  sev- 
eral of  its  trustees,  had  been  exhausted  by 
the  cost  of  having  the  land  and  building 
damage  appraisals  made.  In  this  situation 
the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce  offered 
its  assistance  in  securing  these  options.  It 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  prac- 
tically certain  that  by  changing  an  unpaved, 
dead-end  road  into  a  main  automobile 
thoroughfare,  the  owners  of  property  abut- 
ting the  improvement  would  benefit  more 
than  the  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  which  they 
proposed  to  pay.  But  it  was  equally  cer- 
tain that  the  whole  city  would  benefit.  The 
large  increase  in  property  values  would  re- 


sult in  an  increase  in  tax  revenues. 

Under  this  arrangement  options  were  ob- 
tained entirely  beyond  the  expectations  of 
the  city  authorities,  the  Carnegie  Avenue 
Association  or  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
committee.  About  760  feet  of  the  total 
frontage  affected  is  occupied  by  a  public 
school  and  the  Convent  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd. Neither  of  these  institutions,  because 
of  their  charters,  is  able  to  give  options. 
The  governing  authorities  of  both,  however, 
are  favorable  to  the  widening  and  will  carry 
out  negotiations  with  the  city  on  the  basis 
of  the  damages  assessed  against  them.  Dis- 
regarding this  760  feet,  the  options  cover 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  front  footage,  and 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  its  value. 

On  the  basis  of  the  recently  recorded 
sales,  it  is  estimated  that  property  values 
on  this  one  mile  of  street  have  already  in- 
creased $3,000,000.  This  increased  valua- 
tion will  produce  almost  immediately  at  the 
present  tax  rate,  for  all  purposes,  approxi- 
mately $75,000  a  year  in  tax  revenues.  This 
amount,  of  course,  is  returned  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  and  spread  over  the  entire 
expenditure  of  city,  county  and  state. 
Nevertheless,  if  the  cost  of  the  whole  im- 
provement is  $1,700,000,  and  the  city's  share 
of  this  is  approximately  $850,000,  this  cost 
to  the  city  treasury  will  be  amortized  sev- 
eral years  prior  to  the  maturity  of  bonds 
issued  against  the  improvement  by  the  in- 
creased tax  revenue  which  the  city  will  re- 
ceive from  the  increased  valuation. 

CHARLOTTE  RUMBOLD, 
Secretary,     City     Plan     Committee,     The     Cleveland 

Chamber   of   Commerce; 
Secretary,    Carnegie    Avenue    Association ; 
Executive    Secretary,    The    Euclid    Avenue    Associa- 
tion. 

fievo  Paving  for  Newport 

Newt'Ort,  R.  I. — A  much-needed  bond 
issue  of  $375,000  proposed  by  the  Repre- 
sentative Council  and  referred  to  the  voters 
was  taken  up  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  a  campaign  of  education  was 
put  on.  Despite  the  opposition  of  both 
daily  papers  and  the  politicians,  the  proposi- 
tion carried  by  a  3  to  i  vote,  largely  because 
the  people  were  told  the  truth  about  the 
need  for  the  new  main  streets.  A  Citizens' 
Committee  was  most  helpful  in  formulating 
public  opinion.  It  is  still  on  the  job  to 
see  that  the  city  gets  the  proper  kind  of 
streets,  designed  by  a  competent  engineer 
and  laid  according  to  specifications. 

W.    C.    CAMPBELL, 
Secretary,    Newport    Chamber    of    Commerce. 
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M    V    V^ 


The  congested  district  of  Los  Angeles  is  shovm  in  the  black  striped  area.  In  this 
district  parking  is  prohibited  between  the  hours  of  4  and  6:15  p.  m.,  otherwise  45  minute 
limit.      Corners  where  left  band   turns  are  prohibited   are   shown   with   the  cross. 


Traffic  Education  to  Supplement 
Traffic  Legislation 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Through  an  article 
in  the  Automotive  Review  of  the  Pacific 
Soiithzvcst,  John  D.  Maxfield,  Manager  of 
the  Department  of  Safety  and  Fire  Pre- 
vention of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  has  been  calling  the  attention 
of  automobile  users  to  the  fact  that  laws 
alone  will  not  suffice  for  the  solution  of 
traffic  problems.  The  importance  of  co- 
operation, common  courtesy  and  common 
sense  are  especially  stressed.  To  quote  in 
part: 

"Cutting  corners  is  a  flagrant  cause  of  acci- 
dents at  intersections.  There 
can  be  no  reason  for  this 
other  than  the  saving  of  a 
few  seconds  of  time,  and 
the  risk  is  much  too  great 
to  compensate  for  the  slight 
saving  which  may  be  ef- 
fected if  you  'get  by'  with  it. 

"Frequent  and  glaring  ex- 
amples of  discourtesy  in  the 
busiiless  district  are  seen 
every  day,  and  these  con- 
tribute in  no  small  measure 
toward  both  congestion  and 
accidents.  Among  these  are 
'cutting  in'  on  a  line  of  cars 
at  the  'keep  to  the  right' 
signs,  rather  than  remain  in 
line  and  take  your  proper 
'turn.'  One  would  not  think 
of  doing  this  in  a  line  at  a 
theater  ticket  window  or  at 
a  cafeteria.  Why  do  it  on 
the  street? 

"Also  a  great  many  drive 
down  the  center  of  the 
street,  thus  preventing 
Others    from    passing    them 


U  V^,^    without  passing  beyond  the 

(o[ 1   [—-1  1^-    renter   of    the    street.     The 

ST.  ^ "    law    provides    that    vehicles 

^CZl-IIZioC    shall  keep  to  the  right,  en- 

o,^I-,j^i iB,-    abling    machines     following 

H^|.''t=    to  pass  to  the  left.    Failure 

a,[ |(p| ]  r    to  do  this  holds  others  back, 

H' 'h'- — '  L    since  it  is  both  unlawful  and 

rj  dangerous  for  them  to 
attempt  to  pass  to  the 
right." 

FRANK   WIGGINS, 
Secretary,  Los  Angeles  Cham- 
ber of   Commerce. 

A  W^ ell-Equipped  Tour- 
ist Camp  Community 
House 

Fort  Collins,  Colo. — 
The  accompanying  pic- 
ture shows  a  community  house  which  was 
opened  at  our  Tourist  Camp  Grounds 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  summer 
season.  The  financing  of  this  building  at 
a  cost  of  $7,500  is  one  of  the  recent  activ- 
ities of  the  Fort  Collins  Cham.ber  of  Com- 
merce. The  building  has  a  kitchen  with 
gas  stoves  for  cooking,  a  living  room,  and 
a  laundry  with  electric-washing  machine. 
It  is  regarded  as  an  exceptionally  complete 
building  for  its  purpose,  and  has  been  highly 
praised. 

J.    W.    RAINEY, 
Secretary-Manager,  Forf  Collins  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 
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Convert  Water  Waste  Into  Profit 

By  C.   C.  Behney 

TO-DAY    every    progressive    business  knovv^Iedge  of  the  facts  are  obtained,  one  can 

keeps  a  vigilant  watch  on  all  channels  apply  the  necessary  correction.     A  waste- 

of  waste,  and  eliminates  or  reduces  water  survey  conducted  by  a  competent  per- 

that  waste  to  a  minimum  in  order  to  in-  son  or  organization  discloses  these  facts  in 

crease  profits.     Competition  demands  this.  a    relatively    short    time,    and    affords    the 

With  water-works  the  element  of  competi-  means   for   correcting   much   of   the   waste 

tion  has  not  been  so  keen  a  factor,  and  per-  immediately. 

haps  for  that  reason  the  subject  has  not  The  results  accomplished  by  water-waste 
received  the  same  watchful  and  careful  at-  surveys  at  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  at  Hagers- 
tention  as  has  waste  in  more  competitive  town,  Md.,  which  were  conducted  by  the 
enterprises.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Simplex  Valve  and  Meter  Company  of 
the  water  consumption  of  many  of  our  cities  Philadelphia,  illustrate  these  facts  and  show 
is  abnormally  high,  and  excessive  beyond  that  much  waste  can  be  eliminated  by  this 
actual  needs.  Every  city  and  every  water-  means.  These  cities  are  not  cited  to 
works  should  recognise  the  importance  of  emphasize  the  extent  of  their  waste,  but 
curtailing  the  waste  of  water,  and  that  by  are  chosen  more  particularly  because  their 
so  doing  they  can  effect  large  savings  in  consumption  prior  to  the  water-waste  sur- 
dollars  and  cents.  veys  was  less  than  that  of  many  cities 
The  possibilities  of  the  conservation  of  which  are  classed  as  having  a  low  con- 
water  are   greater  than   is   commonly   be-  sumption. 

lieved.    The  conservation  of  the  water-sup-  In    Hagerstown,    Md.,    where    approxi- 

ply  in  its  final  analysis  means  the  stopp'ng  mately   75   per  cent  of  the   consumers  are 

of  waste.     No  superintendent  would  dream  metered,    and    the    population    was    29,000, 

of  restricting  the  legitimate  use  of  water,  the   total   daily   consumption    prior   to   the 

nor  is  this  necessary.     But  when  one  con-  water-waste  survey  was  4,100,000  gallons, 

siders  that  in  many  instances  15  to  50  per  or   141   gallons   per   day   per   capita.     The 

cent   of   the   total    supply   or   pumpage   of  water-waste   survey   disclosed    the    follow- 

water    is    wasted    (and    by   th's    we   mean  ing  leakage,  not  to  mention  underregistra- 

waste  that  can  be  eliminated),  it  is  evident  tion   of   some   meters   of   the   larger    sizes, 

that  the  element  of  waste  is  a  very  impor-  where  the  revenue  was  forthwith  increased: 

tant    item    and   amounts   to   manv    billions   of  11    leaks   on  mains,    aggregating 299,000    g.p.d. 

gallons  per  day  throughout  the  land.     The  "Mff^u^b  '")'!':"'.  .'!^'.T.". .""?"!  286,000  g.p.d. 

va.st    savings   in    water   wa.Ste   that   could   be  33  leaks  on  services,  between  curb  and 

effected,    were    th's    fact    recognized    and  "'    '"^    ^"^' 

acted   upon,   would  represent   a  handsome  Tota'  leakage  located    746,000  g.p.d. 

and   a   profitable    sum    to   many   a   water-  Upon    completion    of    the    water-waste 

works  company  or  city.  survey,  at  which  time  605,000  g.p.d.  of  the 

The  sources  of  water  waste  are:  above  leakage  had  already  been   repaired, 

1.  Underground  leakage  on  mains  and  ser-  ^he  consumption  was  as  follows: 

vice    lines,    such    as    cracked    pipes,  2,400,000  g.p.d.,  or  82j^  g.p.d. 

blown     ioint'!     plertrolvtiV    artinn    nn  Industrial  consumption.      per  capita 

Diown    joints,    eiectroiytic    action   on  l,ion,noo   g.p.d.,  or  38  g.p.d. 

'                      pipes,    and    corroded    or    broken    ser-  Domestic  consumption.,      per   capita 

vice  lines  3, .500. 000  g.p.d.,  or  120^  g.p.d. 

2.  Leakage   of   fixtures  Total  supply   per  capita 

3.  Wanton  waste  of  water  by  consumers  At  Lexington,  Ky.,  where  the  system  is 
4    Loss  due  to  undcrregistration  of  meters  100    per    cent    metered,    population    45,000, 

The.se  sources  of  waste  are  all  well  known  the  total   supply  prior  to  the  water-waste 

to  every  water-works  superintendent.   How  survey  was  slightly  less  than   100  gallons 

is  he  to  know,  however,  the  extent  and  loca-  per  day  per  capita.    The  underground  leak- 

tion  of  the  waste  and  amount  of  leakage,  age   disclosed   by   the   survey,   which   was 

and  whether  it  is  underground,  fixture  leak-  ■  immediately  repaired,  amounted  to  700,000 

age,  or  otherwise?    Obviously,  after  a  full  gallons  per  day.     After  the  completion  of 
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the  water-waste  survey,  the  consumption 
was  reduced  to  82  gallons  per  day  per 
capita,  of  which  about  42  gallons  per 
capita  was  industrial  consumption,  leaving 
about  40  gallons  per  capita  for  domestic 
consumption,  includ'ng  water  for  sewer 
flushing,  street  sprinkling,  etc. 

There  is  an  erroneous  popular  opinion 
that  such  leaks  will  show  up  on  the  sur- 
face. None  of  the  leaks  mentioned  showed 
any  visible  signs  on  the  surface.  Many  of 
them  were  from  25,000  to  50,000  gallons 
per  day  and  some  were  in  excess  of  100,- 
000  gallons  per  day. 

The  fact  that  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  one  city  is  less  than  that  of  its 
neighbors  is  no  criterion  upon  which  to 
base  conclusions  concerning  its  possibility 
for  the   conservation  of   water.     A  better 


method  is  to  determine  the  difference  be- 
tween the  total  supply  and  the  total  metered 
consumption.  If  the  system  is  not  100  per 
cent  metered,  the  total  industrial  consump- 
tion can  be  subtracted  from  the  total  sup- 
ply, and  thus  a  fair  idea  can  be  obtained 
of  the  remainder  of  the  consumption,  which 
would  be  the  domestic,  including  the  waste. 

The  progressive  water-works  man  real- 
izes that  water  wasted  is  money  lost;  that 
it  is  an  economic  waste  that  is  a  benefit 
to  no  one.  But  mere  realization  of  these 
facts  produces  no  results.  It  is  action  that 
''brings  home  the  bacon." 

Some  engineers  have  contended  that  the 
domestic  consumption  of  the  average  city 
need  not  exceed  40  or  50  gallons  per  capita, 
and  the  results  obtained  in  the  above-men- 
tioned cities  bear  out  this  opinion. 


Ways  in  Which  Industrial  Wastes  May  Affect  Water-Supplies 


THE  Committee  on  Industrial  Wastes 
of  the  Standardizatio'n  Council, 
American  Water  Works  Association, 
in  its  report  presented  at  the  Annual  Con- 
vention of  the  Association  in  Detroit, 
states  that  certain  industrial  wastes  may 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  water  used  for 
water-supply,  as,  for  example,  the  disinfect- 
ing action  of  bleach  wastes  on  a  stream 
contaminated  by  sewage.  Combinations  of 
certain  wastes  may  have  a  clarifying  ef- 
fect on  turbid,  waters — for  instance,  acid 
iron  wastes  with  alkaline  wastes.  Other 
combinations  of  wastes  may  tend  to  reduce 
hardness,  as  the  lime  and  soda  ash  waste 
from  certain  processes  of  cotton  bleaching. 
Such  wastes  or  combinations  of  wastes  as 
have  beneficial  effects  are  exceptional,  and 
in  these  cases  the  objectionable  effects 
often  outweigh  the  beneficial  effects. 

Industrial  wastes  may  injure  water-sup- 
plies id  various  ways,  depending  upon  the 
character  of  the  substances  in  the  wastes 
discharged.  These  substances  may  be 
classified  as  follows: 


1.  Suspended  or  colloidal  mineral  matters 
which  increase  turbidity  and  add  to  the  diffi- 
culty and  expense  of  coagulation  or  of  filtra- 
tion, such  as  coal,  and  ore-washing  wastes. 

2.  Dissolved  mineral  matter  increasing  the 
hardness  or  otherwise  impairing  the  quality  of 
the  water  and  increasing  the  expense  of  water 
purification,  like  acid  mine  drainage  and  the 
salt  water  from  oil  wells. 

3.  Vegetable  and  animal  organic  matters  in 
solution  and  in  suspension  which  increase  the 
color,  turbidity,  suspended  matter  and  bacteria 
content,  thereby  increasing  the  difficulty  and 
expense  of  water  purification  or  overloading 
the  purification  plant ;  examples  of  these  are 
sugar  refinery  wastes  and  tannery  wastes. 

4.  Taste-  and  odor-producing  substances, 
either  organic  or  mineral  in  nature,  such  as 
phenols  in  the  wastes  from  gas  and  coke  manu- 
facturing, and  sulphite  liquors  from  paper 
pulp  mills. 

5.  Substances,  either  organic  or  mineral, 
tending  to  stimulate  growths  and  thereby  in- 
crease difficulty  and  expense  of  treatment,  as, 
for  example,  organic  sulphur  compounds  in 
wool-scouring  wastes,  and  mineralized  nitrogen 
from  oxidation  of  organic  wastes  of  various 
kinds. 

6.  Harmful  bacteria,  like  the  anthrax  germ 
in  tannery  wastes. 

7.  Poisons,  such  as  cyanide  from  the  cyanide 
process  of  gold  extraction. 


America's  Road  System  a  Coming  World  Wonder 

Every  cent  spent  for  good  roads  is  money  well  invested.  Commercial  intercourse  is 
stimulated,  cities  are  brought  closer  to  one  another  and  new  arteries  of  traffic  are  opened 
which,  half  a  century  back,  were  filled  by  the  railroad  alone.  It  seems  only  a  question  of 
time  before  America's  highway  system  will  be  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world. — Crookston, 
Minn.,  Times. 
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Getting  Ready  for  a  Local  Observance 
of  Fire  Prevention  Week 

By  Percy  Bugbee 

Executive  Assistant,  National  Fire  Protection  Association 


TEN  years  ago  a  resolution  was  intro- 
duced at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Fire  Marshals'  Association  recom- 
mending that  October  9,  the  anniversary  of 
the  Chicago  fire,  be  generally  observed 
throughout  the  country  by  proclamation  of 
the  governors  as  Fire  Prevention  Day.  The 
resolution  was  adopted,  and  practically  all 
the  governors  of  the  western  states  issued 
proclamations. 

The  success  of  this  first  observance  led 
to  a  spasmodic  but  continually  increasing 
interest  throughout  the  country  in  ensuing 
years.  In  August,  1916,  a  joint  commit- 
tee of  the  National  Fire  Protection  Asso- 
ciation and  the  National 
Safety  Council  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  sponsor- 
ing and  developing  the  ob- 
servance on  October  9  of 
that  year,  of  a  combined 
Fire  and  Accident  Preven- 
tion Day.  The  effort  met 
with  considerable  success, 
and  similar  campaigns  were 
carried  out  in  1917,  1918, 
and  T919.  The  observance 
received  national  recogni- 
tion through  President  Wilson's  proclama- 
tion setting  aside  October  9,  1920,  as 
Fire  Prevention  Day.  The  simultaneous 
release  of  a  Royal  proclamation  in  Canada 
made  the  observance  international  in  scope. 
Under  this  impetus,  the  1920  campaign  was 
an  assured  success,  and  much  helpful  and 
constructive  publicity  was  given  to  the 
movement. 

Although  an  official  Fire  Prevention  Day 
was  again  designated  in  1921,  the  growth 
of  the  movement  led  to  the  expansion  of 
the  campaign  in  many  cities  to  a  week. 
Accordingly,  it  was  decided  by  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Association  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  1922  to  devote  the  week 
of  October  2  to  9,  1922,  to  fire  prevention 
observances.  This  week  was  observed 
very    successfully    throughout    the    United 


States  and  Canada,  and  tremendous  impetus 
was  given  the  fire  prevention  movement. 
The  coming  Fire  Prevention  >  Week,  of 
October  7  to  13,  is  expected  to  surpass  all 
previous  efforts  in  educating  the  public  in 
carefulness  with  -fire. 

There  have  been  many  effective  methods 
developed  in  previous  campaigns.  In  the 
thought  that  a  brief  description  of  these 
various  ways  and  means  of  bringing  fire 
prevention  before  the  public  may  be  of 
assistance  to  municipal  officials  and  commit- 
tees planning  local  campaigns,  the  follow- 
ing data  have  been  compiled  from  reports 
of  past  activities  and  are  presented  in 
alphabetical  order: 


OCTOBER  7-13 
are  the  dates  of  Fire 
Prevention  Week  for 
1923.  This  article  con- 
tains practical  sugges- 
tions for  municipal  offi- 
cials and  all  cooperative 
organizations  and  news- 
papers. 


Advertisements. — Fire  Pre- 
vention Week  offers  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  the  ad- 
vertising of  fire-extinguishing 
appliances,  building  materials, 
fire  insurance  companies  and 
agents,  etc.,  in  local  papers 
and  in  national  magazines. 
The  thoughts  of  the  public 
will  be  turned  to  fire  preven- 
tion during  the  week,  and  a 
favorable  and  receptive  atti- 
tude toward  such  advertising 
will  be  created.  The  news- 
papers siiould  run  special  pages  or  supplements 
on  fire  prevention  activities,  in  which  advertise- 
ments can  be  grouped. 

Banquets  and  Luncheons. — During  some  part 
of  the  week  it  has  often  proved  effective  to 
hold  a  public  banquet  or  luncheon,  to  which  the 
prominent  officials  and  citizens  of  the  town  are 
invited.  The  speakers  should  be  chosen  care- 
fully and  the  fire  prevention  problems  of  the 
town  discussed  by  them.  Such  gatherings  tend 
to  create  a  spirit  of  good-will  and  cooperation 
which  is  most  helpful  to  a  campaign. 

If  weekly  luncheons  of  the  various  civic 
clubs  are  held,  a  fire  prevention  speaker  should 
be  provided  at  the  luncheon  during  Fire  Pre- 
vention  Week. 

Bill-Boards. — In  the  larger  cities,  bill-boards, 
placed  at  the  main  routes  of  travel  to  the  city, 
calling  the  attention  of  the  traveling  public 
to  the  Fire  Prevention  Week  observance,  are 
excellent  publicity. 

Boy  Scouts.— The   Boy   Scouts  can   be  used 
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in  various  ways  in  the  campaign.  They  should 
share  in  the  clean-up  and  inspection  work,  help 
distribute  posters,  and  take  part  in  the  parade. 
In  some  cities,  troops  are  organized  as  Boy 
Scout  Firemen.  These  troops  are  especially 
fitted  to  share  in  the  work  and  if  possible 
should  hold  drills  and  other  exercises  during 
the  week.  The  Scout  merit  badge  for  fire- 
manship  should  be  given  prominence  at  this 
time.* 

Candy  Specials. — 'Confectionery  dealers  in 
many  cities  have  put  out  a  Fire  Prevention 
Week  special.  The  box  should  bear  the  fire 
prevention  shield  or  other  appropriate  design 
or  wording.  An  attractive  window  display,  in- 
cluding fire  prevention  posters,  should  be 
arranged. 

Cartoons. — The  cartoonists  of  local  papers 
and  national  syndicates  should  be  reguested  to 
draw  cartoons  calling  attention  to  the  annual 
fire  waste.  Where  there  are  several  papers  in 
a  city,  a  prize  for  the  best  cartoon  on  the  sub- 
ject issued  during  the  week  is  fruitful  of  re- 
sults. Fire  prevention  is  excellent  material  for 
the  cartoonist. 

Chambers  of  Commerce. — ^The  support  and 
active  cooperation  of  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  almost  essential  to  the  Fire  Pre- 
vention Week  campaign.  In  ma'ny  cities,  the 
Chamber  is  the  guiding  spirit.  Every  such 
organization  should  have  a  fire  prevention  com- 
mittee and  this  committee  should  take  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  campaign.  The  business  men 
of  any  city  are  likely  to  be  the  most  familiar 
with  the  city's  principal  deficiences  in  the  mat- 
ter of  fire  protection.  Fire  Prevention  Week 
offers  to  them  an  opportunity  for  starting  a 
permanent    drive    to    eliminate    fire    hazards. 

*See  "How  Boy  Scouts  Are  Cooperating  with  Fire 
Departments,"  The  American  City,  August,  1923, 
page    171. 


From   Galveston  Daily  News,   Oct.  9,  1923 

"NERO     FIDDLED     WHLLE     ROME     BURNED" 

"Let's  stop  fiddling  and  prevent  this  needless  loss" 


From   The   Dallas   Morning   News 

"MRS.  O'LEARY'S  COW  IS   STILL  IN   OUR 

MIDST" 

"Human  carelessness  still  causes  a  greater  loss  each 

year  than  was  caused  by  the  Chicago  conflagration' ' 

Churches. — The  church  can  be  of  great  value 
in  the  fight  against  careless  fires  and  the  enor- 
mous loss  of  life  resulting  therefrom.  Min- 
isters and  superintendents  of  Sunday  Schools 
should  be  requested  to  lay  stress  on  this  im- 
portant subject  on  the  Sunday  which  falls  in 
Fire  Prevention  Week. 

Circular  Letters. — The  Fire  Prevention  Week 
Committee  will  find  circular  letters  addressed 
to  householders,  business  men,  ministers,  school 
teachers,  etc.,  a  convenient  and  effective  way 
of  spreading  information.  With  these  letters, 
posters,  programs  and  handbills  can  be  en- 
closed. They  should  be  sent  out,  as  a  rule, 
a  short  time  in  advance  of  the  campaign. 

Cily  Vehicles. — The  various  trucks  and 
wagons  operated  by  city  departments  may  be 
decorated  with  fire  pr-evention  posters. 

Clean-up  Actiznties. — The  clean-up  feature 
should  be  made  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  campaign.  A  general  removal  of  rubbish 
and  dirt  from  cellars  and  attics  is  an  excellent 
preventive  measure  against  fire.  Municipal 
authorities  should  provide  ample  facilities  for 
rubbish  removal.  Detailed  suggestions  for 
clean-up  campaigns  may  be  obtained  from  the 
National  Clean-up  and  Paint-iIp  Campaign 
Bureau,  Pontiac  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Clocks. — A  feature  that  will  attract  attention 
is  a  large  clock  or  dial  mounted  in  a  public 
square  with  hands  showing  the  number  of  fires 
which  occurred  a  year  ago  and  those  occurring 
daily  during  the  campaign.  In  this  way  the 
effect  of  the  campaign  can  be  indicated  and 
the  public  will  help  to  keep  the  fire  loss  down. 

CUihs. — The  various  civic  clubs  should  be 
represented  on  the  campaign  committee  and 
should  devote  at  least  one  of  their  meetings 
Xo  fire  prevention. 
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Colors,  Fire  Prevention. — The  fire  prevention 
colors  are  olive  green  and  brick  red.  They 
should  be  used  on  all  flags,  buttons,  badges, 
floats,  etc. 

Committee  Organization. — It  is  of  little  im- 
portance who  takes  the  initial  step  in  planning 
a  fire  prevention  week  campaign  so  long  as 
it  results  in  getting  things  started.  The  organ- 
ization committee  should  include  representatives 
from  the  chamber  of  commerce,  civic  clubs, 
women's  clubs  and  all  other  organizations  hav- 
ing an  active  interest  in  civic  welfare.  It 
should  include  the  fire  chief  and  the  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  This  general  committee 
should  get  under  way  well  in  advance  of  Fire 
Prevention  Week.  It  should  appoint  subcom- 
mittees headed  by  influential  men  on  the  fol- 
lowing phases  of  activity :  Publicity,  Meet- 
ings and  Speakers,  Sunday  Services,  Parade 
Cor  Field  Day),  Literature,  Window  Display, 
Factories,  Ordinances,  Schools,  Advertisements, 
Motion  Pictures,  Clean-up,  Finance  and  Perma- 
nent Results.  The  extent  of  committee  organ- 
ization and  work  will  depend  largely  on  the 
size  of  the  community. 

Credit  Men. — The  local  body  of  Credit  Men 
have  in  many  cases  sponsored  and  organized 
the  Fire  Prevention  Week  campaign.  They 
should  be  called  on  to  assist  in  the  work,  as 
they  are  naturally  interested  in  a  reduction  of 
the    fire   loss. 

Essays. — The  preparation  of  fire  prevention 
essays  by  the  school  children  is  an  excellent 
means  of  promoting  interest  in  the  subject.  This 
can  be  made  more  eflFective  by  offering  prizes 
for  the  best  essays  and  having  them  published 
in  the  local  papers. 

Exhibits. — A  fire  prevention  exhibit  can  be 
easily  arranged  in  some  popular  location  and 
is  of  good  educational  value.  There  are  all 
sorts  of  ways  of  making  exhibits  interesting 
and  effective.  The  exhibit  should  be  designed 
to  fit  local  conditions.  Such  subjects  as  matches, 
smoking  hazards,  gasoline  hazards,  Christmas 
or  Fourth  of  July  hazards,  and  home  hazards 
are  good  subjects  for  exhibits. 

Fairs. — Many  of  the  large  state  and  county 
fairs  occur  in  the  fall  about  the  time  of  Fire 
Prevention  Week.  These  fairs  offer  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  exhibits,  speeches,  moving 
pictures,  and  distribution  of  fire  prevention 
literature.  There  is  also  an  opportunity  for 
display  of  fire-fighting  apparatus  and  maneuvers 
by  the  fire  department. 

Fillers. — It  is  desirable  to  prepare  material 
which  can  be  used  by  the  newspapers  as  fillers. 
This  material  should  be  newsy,  concise,  and 
interesting.  It  is  probably  best  to  prepare  such 
matter  locally,  so  that  attention  can  be  called 
to  the  various  local  hazards. 

Fire  Alarm  Cards. — It  is  surprising  how 
few  people  can  intelligently  turn  in  an  alarm. 
An  importance  piece  of  literature  for  distribu- 
tion is  a  card  giving  directions  as  to  the  proper 
operation  of  an  alarm  box  in  case  of  fire. 
These  cards  should  have  a  space  for  inserting 
the  number  of  the  nearest  box  and  should  be 
made  of  substantial  cardboard  so  that  they 
can  be  hung  up  in  the  home  or  building. 


Fire  .Alarm  Demonstration  Panels. — A  panel, 
with  box  and  receiving  apparatus  mounted  so 
that  the  box  may  be  pulled  and  signal  regis- 
tered, is  effective  for  use  in  schools  or  mounted 
on  a  fire-department  truck  and  used  for  street 
corner  demonstrations. 

Fire  Department. — The  fire  department 
should  play  an  important  part  in  every  Fire 
Prevention  Week  campaign.  The  fire  chief 
should  be  one  of  the  leading  figures  in  plan- 
ning the  campaign,  as  none  knows  better  than 
he  the  danger-spots  of  the  city  and  the  value 
of  fire  prevention.  The  firemen  can  be  used 
for  inspection  work,  and  for  giving  talks  to 
school  children.  If  the  fire  apparatus  is  used 
in  a  parade,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  weaken 
the  department  unduly. 

Fire  Drills. — Every  school  should  hold  at 
least  one  fire  drill  during  Fire  Prevention 
Week.  This  will  probably  be  anticipated  and 
be  of  little  value  except  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses. It  is  taken  for  granted  that  every 
school  holds  such  drills  periodically. 

Fire  Marsltal. — The  various  state  fire 
marshals  can  be  depended  on  to  promote  the 
Fire  Prevention  Week  observance  in  their 
states.  Their  aid  and  advic«  should  be  solicited 
in  planning  the  campaign.  If  possible,  a  state- 
ment should  be  obtained  from  the  fire  marshal 
for  use  in  the  local  newspapers. 

Floats. — Attractively  decorated  floats  have 
a  wide  appeal  and  should  be  used,  if  possible, 
in  fire  prevention  parades.  The  various  com- 
mon fire  hazards  make  good  subject  matter 
for  such  displays. 

Foreign-Language  Posters. — In  cities  where 
there  is  a  large  foreign  population  it  is  im- 
portant to  have  posters  and  other  literature 
printed  in  foreign  languages.  These  foreign- 
born  residents  are  often  responsible  for  un- 
safe fire  conditions  and  they  should  be  included 
in  the  campaign. 

Government  Cooperation. — The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  rapidly  awakening  to  the  serious 
economic  waste  caused  by  the  fire  loss.  Its 
material  is  of  great  educational  value  and 
should  be  used  whenever  possible.  Last  year 
the  President  issued  a  splendid  proclamation. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  issued  a  com- 
prehensive bulletin  on  farm  fires.  The  Bureau 
of  Education  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior issued  a  sheet  devoted  to  fire  prevention 
for  schools. 

Handbills.— Attractive  handbills  calling  at- 
tention to  the  Fire  Prevention  Week  observ- 
ance should  be  prepared  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  every  person  in  the  community.  These 
shou'd  be  distributed  several  days  in  advance 
of  Fire   Prevention  Week. 

Handbook. — A  fire  prevention  day  handbook 
used  last  year  by  the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association  (40  Central  Street,  Boston,  Mass.). 
is  very  useful  for  members  of  committees  plan- 
ning the  Fire  Prevention  Week  Campaign. 
Copies  are  still  available. 

Inspections. — A  comprehensive  inspection, 
either  by  fire  department  inspectors  or  others, 
of  all  property  in  the  community  is  of  very 
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great  benefit  in  disclosing  fire  hazards.  In- 
spections should  follow  the  clean-up  feature  of 
the  campaign,  and  the  comparative  condition 
of  various  districts  should  be  shown.  Self- 
inspection  blanks  should  be  prepared  for  use 
of  home  owners  and  factories.  These  blanks 
should  indicate  the  various  hazards  to  look 
for,  and  should  be  arranged  in  such  a  way  that, 
if  the  questions  are  properly  answered,"  a  com- 
plete survey  of  the  property  will  have  been 
made.  School  children  can  be  provided  with 
home  inspection  blanks   with  good  results. 

Insurance  Agents. — The  insurance  agent  is 
logically  interested  in  a  fire  prevention  cam- 
paign and  should  take  active  part  in  promot- 
ing it.  The  agent  may  cooperate  through  his 
advertising,  advice  to  clients,  window  displays, 
etc. 

Labels. — Package  labels  should  be  supplied 
for  the  use  of  all  the  department  stores  and 
other  places  where  many  packages  are  sent 
out.  A  gummed  label  bearing  the  words,  "This 
is  Fire  Prevention  Week — Do  Your  Part," 
printed  in  red,  is  satisfactory  for  this  purpose. 

Lantern  Slides. — Slides  should  be  prepared 
for  use  in  all  the  motion-picture  theaters,  call- 
ing attention  to  Fire  Prevention  Week.  Pic- 
tures of  recent  local  fires  with  appropriate  text 
can  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  this  con- 
nection, y 


Letter  Stickers. — Small  gummed  stickers  for 
attaching  to  correspondence  should  be  prepared 
and  a  supply  sent  to  all  the  business  houses 
a  few  weeks  before  the  campaign  with  the  re- 
quest that  they  be  attached  to  all  correspond- 
ence. In  this  way  the  fire  prevention  campaign 
in  any  city  will  be  called  to  the  attention  of 
all  those  having  dealings  with  any  firm  in  the 
city. 

Magadncs. — National  advertisers  should  be 
urged  to  stress  fire  prevention  in  their  copy 
for  release  during  Fire  Prevention  Week. 
Magazines  should  be  requested  to  print  articles 
on  fire  prevention  at  this  time.  A  very  large 
field  can  be  reached  in  this  manner.  Local 
magazines,  such  as  chamber  of  commerce  pub- 
lications, trade  papers,  etc.,  should  feature  the 
local  campaign  in  a  special  issue. 

Menu  Cards. — The  menu  cards  in  all  hotels 
and  restaurants  should  bear  a  line  at  the  bot- 
tom calling  attention  to  the  Fire  Prevention 
Week  observance. 

Milk  Bottle  Caps.— Fire  prevention  warn- 
ings printed  on  milk  bottle  caps  will  reach 
every  householder  and  compel  his  attention. 
This  rather  unusual  method  has  been  used  with 
good  effect  in  previous  campaigns. 

Motion  Pictures. — Motion  pictures  on  fire 
prevention  are  of  great  value,  particularly  in 
interesting    children    in    the    campaign.      Un- 
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fortunately,  there  are  few  good  pictures  on 
this  subject  available.  Local  theaters  should, 
if  possible,  obtain  one  or  more  of  these  films 
for  use  during  the  week.  If  a  large  campaign 
is  to  be  carried  out,  a  special  film  on  fire  pre- 
vention might  be  produced  for  the  occasion 
and  used  with  good  results. 

Neivspapers. — Newspaper  publicity  is  a  very 
valuable  asset  to  any  fire  prevention  campaign. 
The  support  of  the  local  papers  should  be 
secured  in  advance.  Newspapers  should  run 
daily  reports  on  the  activities  and  progress  of 
the  campaign,  and  on  the  final  day  issue  a 
special  fire  prevention  supplement.  Local  mate- 
rial for  such  supplements  can  be  readily  pre- 
pared and  is  much  more  effective  than  use  of 
national  publicity  matter.  Pictures  of  fires 
and  hazardous  conditions  in  the  city  are  val- 
uable. These  supplements  often  pay  for  them- 
selves through  fire  prevention  advertising 
which  is  included  and  which  is  run  during  the 
week. 

Ordinances. — Fire  Prevention  Week  offers 
a  psychological  time  to  create  public  sentiment 
in  favor  of  fire  prevention  ordinances.  The 
city  building  code  should  be  examined  and  com- 
pared with  the  Model  Code  issued  by  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  Other 
subjects  worthy  of  attention 
are  the  construction  of 
chimneys,  prohibition  of  fire- 
works, regulation  of  hand- 
ling, storage  and  sale  of 
inflammable  liquids,  motion- 
picture  machines,  and  thea- 
ter protection.  Model  ordi- 
nances have  been  prepared 
covering  all  of  these  sub- 
jects. A  carefully  worded 
ordinance  with  strict  en- 
forcement provisions  is  a 
very  decided  factor  in  re- 
ducing fire  losses. 

Parade. — In  many  cases  it 
is  possible  to  make  a  parade 
a  feature  of  the  program. 
If  a  meeting  is  to  be  held, 
the  parade  should  take  place 
previous  tq  the  meeting  and 


wind  up  at  the  place  of 
meeting.  The  parade  should 
be  made  as  large  and  strik- 
ing as  possible  and  include 
all  the  various  public  organ- 
izations. Fire  apparatus, 
floats.  Boy  Scouts,  school 
children,  labor  organiza- 
tions, patriotic  and  civic 
societies — all  should  be  in- 
cluded. 

Pay  Envelopes. — The  pay 
envelopes  of  large  factories 
should    bear    a    line    calling 
attention  to  Fire  Prevention 
Week.     If  tickets  are  issued 
for  a  meeting,   it  would  be 
a  good  plan  to  put  one  in 
each  pay  envelope. 
Phonograph     Records.— This     medium     has 
,_■  been  used  for  spreading  propaganda  in  safety 
campaigns  with  success.     If  adopted  in  any  fire 
prevention  campaign,  a  good  speaker  of  promi- 
nence should  be  selected  to  deliver  the  message. 
Plays. — A  fire  prevention  play  or  pageant  is 
an  attraction   for  a  school  program  or   for  a 
public  meeting.     This  is  most  effective  if  writ- 
ten by  a  local  playwright.     An  excellent  play- 
let for  school  children,  entitled  "The  Trial  of 
Fire,"  has  been  prepared  by  the  National  Board 
of    Fire    Underwriters    and    may    be    obtained 
from  that  organization  at  76  William   Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Police. — The  police  may  be  of  great  assist- 
ance in  the  Fire  Prevention  Week  campaign. 
They  may  be  used  to  distribute  Fire  Preven- 
tion Week  proclamations  and  other  literature 
from  house  to  house.  The  police  should  be 
instructed  in  the  fire  prevention  laws  of  the 
city,  so  that  they  may  report  hazardous  con- 
ditions. 

Posters. — Attractive  posters  should  be  spread 
broadcast  through  the  city  a  few  days  before 
the  campaign.  These  posters  can  be  used  in 
window  displays,  on  street  cars  and.  vehicles, 
in  schools  and  public  buildings,  and  on  bulletin 
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boards  of  factories.  A  na- 
tional poster  is  prepared  by 
the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association,  and  if  finances 
will  permit,  local  posters 
should  also  be  prepared. 
Posters  may  be  all  sizes  (12 
inches  by  16  inches  is  a  good 
standard  size). 

Prize  Contests. — The  prize 
contest  is  certain  to  stimu- 
late interest.  Prizes  for 
school  essays  have  already 
been  mentioned.  There  may 
also  be  prizes  for  the  most 
attractive  window  display, 
for  the  best  newspaper  car- 
toon, for  the  most  attrac- 
tive float  in  the  parade,  etc. 
The  cleanest  and  safest  fac- 
tory in  the  community  may 
receive  an  award.  Other 
ways  of  promoting  such 
contests  will  occur  to  the 
committee  in  charge. 

Proclamations.  —  Procla- 
mations issued  by  federal,  royal,  state,  provin- 
cial or  municipal  authorities  should  be  given 
wide  publicity,  as  they  bear  great  weight.  If 
possible,  copies  should  be  made  and  distributed. 
They  should  be  given  prominent  space  in  the 
papers. 

Radio  Broadcasting. — A  prominent  speaker 
should  be  selected  for  each  day  of  the  campaign 
to  give  a  fire  prevention  message  through  the 
local  broadcasting  station.  This  method  of 
reaching  the  public  should  not"  be  overlooked. 
The  subject  matter  of  the  talks  should  be  care- 
fully prepared  in  advance  to  have  the  greatest 
value. 

Railroads. — The  railroads  should  be  asked 
to  cooperate  by  carrying  posters  in  all  passen- 
ger coaches  and  in  the  stations  and  by  educat- 
ing their  employees  in  fire  prevention.  Some 
of  the  lines  have  given  excellent  support  to 
the  movement  in  previous  campaigns. 

Safety  Councils. — Local  chapters  of  the  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  have  been  very  helpful 
in  fire  prevention  campaigns  in  the  past.  Their 
support  should  be  solicited.  Safety  men  are 
usually  familiar  with  the  importance  of  fire 
prevention  and  anxious  to  reduce  fire  losses. 

Sales  Bulletins. — The  sales  bulletins  issued 
by  any  of  the  large  companies  manufacturing 
fire-fighting  apparatus  should  contaiil  special 
material  informing  the  retailer  how  to  best 
use  Fire  Prevention  Week  as  an  aid  to  sales. 
Data  on  advertising  and  window  displays  would 
be  helpful  to  the  retailer  and  to  the  fire  pre- 
vention campaign  in  general. 

Schools. — Fire  prevention  instruction  in  the 
schools  is  the  most  fruitful  of  all  fields  of  fire 
prevention  endeavor.  Where  such  instruction 
is  already  a  part  of  the  school  work,  special 
exercises  will  give  added  interest  to  the  work 
throughout  the  year.  Where  fire  prevention 
work  is  not  already  a   feature  of   instruction, 


THIS    CAR    FLOAT    OF    THE    UNITED    RAILWAYS    AND    ELECTRIC 
COMPANY    WAS    RUN    THROUGH   THE    STREETS    OF    BALTIMORE 
DURING    THE    ENTIRE    PERIOD    OF    A   FIRE    PREVENTION    CAM- 
PAIGN IN  THAT  CITY 

Fire  Prevention  Week  will  make  an  excellent 
start  for  such  work. 

Talks  by  uniformed  officers  of  the  fire  de- 
partment make  a  strong  appeal  to  children. 
Throughout  the  week  the  children  should  be 
given  instruction,  prepare  essays,  and  take  part 
in  the  general  campaign.  A  special  day  should 
be  set  aside  for  fire  prevention  exercises.  These 
exercises  should  include  such  items  as  the  read- 
ing of  the  President's  or  Governor's  proclama- 
tion, reading  of  prize  essays,  speeches,  recita- 
tions, and  playlets.  Parents  should  be  invited. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  appoint  a  fire  warden  for 
each  class  or  grade.  These  boys  can  inspect  the 
school  for  fire  hazards  and  also  help  in  the 
general  inspection  work.  The  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters  publishes  a  text-book  for 
school  children,  "Safeguarding  the  Home 
against  Fire."  Copies  of  this  book  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  all  teachers  and  children. 

Self -Inspection  Blanks. — Good  results  may 
be  obtained  from  issuing  self -inspection  blanks 
for  use  of  school  children  in  inspecting  homes 
and  for  use  of  owners  of  factories  and  pro- 
prietors of  mercantile  establishments.  These 
blanks  should  contain  questions  covering  all 
hazards  so  that,  if  followed,  a  complete  inspec- 
tion of  the  proptrey  will  be  insured. 

Speakers. — The  organization  committee 
should  line  up  all  available  speakers  and  assign 
them  to  various  meetings  and  see  that  they 
are  properly  provided  with  material.  Speakers 
should  be  provided  for  all  club  meetings  during 
the  week,  for  schools,  public  meetings,  and 
radio  broacasting.  Speakers  should  also  be 
obtained  who  can  reach  the  foreign  popula- 
tion in  their  native  tongue. 

Stickers. — Stickers  may  be  provided  for  use 
on  automobile  wind-shields  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. It  is  effective  to  have  these  a  miniature 
copy  of  the  larger  poster  that  is  used. 
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Street  Car  Companies.— The  local  transit 
companies  should  be  asked  to  cooperate  m  the 
campaign.  Every  car  should  carry  the  posters. 
If  possible  a  special  car  decorated  with  fire  pre- 
vention material  should  be  run  through  the 
streets  during  the  campaign. 

Syndicate  and  Column  IVritcrs.—Syndicdte 
and  column  writers  should  be  addressed  rela- 
tive to  featuring  fire  prevention  in  their  col- 
umns during  the  week.  The  syndicate  or  col- 
umn writer,  as  a  rule,  covers  all  sorts  of  sub- 
jects, and  it  should  not  be  difficult  to  induce 
him  to  aid  in  this  important  work. 

Theaters— AW  the  local  theaters  should  be 
provided  with  lantern  slides,  and  the  motion 
picture  theaters  should  run  special  fire  pre- 
vention films,  if  available.  All  theaters  should 
permit  speeches  or  announcements  to  be  made 
if  the  occasion  should  arise.  Theaters  and 
other  places  of  public  assembly  should  be  in- 
spected during  the  week  and  unsafe  conditions 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  authorities. 

Theater  Programs.— Programs  may  bear  a 
line  on  each  page  calling  attention  to  the  Fire 
Prevention  Week  observance. 

Windoiv  Displays.— "i^tarly  every  merchant 
will  find  articles  in  his  stock  which  have  some 
connection  with  fire  prevention.  There  are 
unlimited  opportunities  for  attractive  and 
worth-while  displays.  This  feature  of  the  carn- 
paign  attracts  the  attention  of  many  and  is 
very  helpful. 

IVomen's  Clubs.— The  women's  clubs  can 
cooperate  effectively  in  all  of  the  activities 
of  the  campaign.  They  should  be  particularly 
active  in  the  clean-up  feature  and  in  the  ob- 
servance in  the  schools.  At  least  one  of  their 
meetings  should  be  devoted  to  fire  prevention 
discussion. 


HANG    THIS    IN 


O 


YOUR    KITCHEN 


FIRE  ALARM  CARD 

WHAT  TO  DO  IN  CASE  OF  FIRE 

THE  NEAK£ST  FIKE  ALARM  BOX  IS 

NVHBEB 


EVERY  MEMBER  OF  THE  FAMILY  SHOULD  CHOW  THE  LOCATION 
AND  NUMBER  OF  THIS  BOX. 


Read  and  imderatand  the  inalructioDa  on  the  box  now.  Opeaiag  the 
door  does  not  send  the  alarm.  You  miul  puU  down  the  imide  handle. 
Listen  to  the  signal  going  in  and  «tay  there  to  direct  the  fireiuen  tu  the  fire. 

If  the  aignal  box  u  loo  far  away  uae  the  telephone.  Call  FIRE  DE- 
PARTMENT EMERGENCY.  Slay  at  the  telephone  and  give  the  oper- 
ator your  telephone  number  and  the  location  of  the  lire. 


THE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SUCH  CARDS  AS  THIS 

HELPS  TO  EDUCATE  THE  PEOPLE  AS  TO  THE 

LOCATION    OF    THE     NEAREST     FIRE    ALARM 

BOX    AND    HOW    TO    OPERATE    IT 


A  Traffic  Ordinance  of  1861  and  the  Problems  of  To-day 


CONTRARY  to  the  general  impression, 
traffic  is  not  an  exclusively  modern  mu- 
nicipal problem,  as  witness  an  ordinance 
passed  more  than  sixty  years  ago  in  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.: 

"That  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  ride  on 
horseback  or  shall  drive  any  carriage  or  sleigh 
through  or  along  any  of  the  streets,  lanes  or 
alleys  of  the  said  city  faster  than  a  common 
traveling  gait,  or  shall  drive  his,  her  or  their 
wagon  or  cart  through  or  along  the  same  faster 
than  a  common  trot  or  pace,  he,  she  or  they  so 
offending  and  being  thereof  convicted,  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  a  fine  discretionary  with  the 
mayor  not  to  exceed  $5  for  every  such  offense 
and  costs  of  prosecution." 

This  vigorous  councilmanic  effort  to  wrestle 
with  traffic  was  enacted  March  13,  1861.  It 
was  the  city's  first  traffic  law,  so  far  as  the 
records  show.  Many  years  elapsed  before  any 
other  serious  attempt  was  made  to  regulate 
traffic,  says  the  Municipal  League  of  Harris- 
burg  in  its  recent  Traffic  folder. 

In  1861  the  city  fathers  worried  if  horses 
moved  too  fast— or  not  at  all.     The  parking 


problem  was  already  in  evidence,  as  indicated 
by  the  ordering  of  standing  teams  out  of  the 
Market  Square.  To-day  Harrisburg,  in  com- 
mon with  most  other  cities,  is  struggling  with 
the  problem  of  the  automobile  which  moves  too 
fast  or  doesn't  move  at  all.  To  quote  further 
from  the  Municipal  League  folder : 

"Fundamentally,  the  streets  are  for  the  pas- 
sage, not  the  stoppage,  of  traffic.  A  motorist 
must  recognize  that  when  he  parks  his  car,  even 
before  his  residence  or  his  business  establish- 
ment, he  is  enjoying  a  privilege,  not  exercising 
a  right.  In  so  far  as  the  exigencies  of  traffic 
permit,  there  should  be  generosity  in  permitting 
parking,  but  where  there  is  congestion  or  where 
parking  creates  hazards  or  confusion,  then  the 
common  interest  requires  the  restriction  or 
abolition  of  parking. 

"It  is  inevitable  that  here,  as  in  the  centers 
of  all  other  cities,  the  time  will  come  when  no 
parking  of  any  sort  will  be  permitted.  Motor- 
ists will  have  to  park  their  cars  on  public  high- 
ways remote  from  the  congested  areas  or  store 
in  garages  or  private  parking  premises,  as  many 
do  now." 
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Relation  of  the  Police  Department  to 
Parades  and  Gatherings 

By  Cornelius  F.  Cahalane 

Deputy  Chief  Inspector  of  Police,  City  of  New  York 


i 


PARADES  and 
processions 
which     assem- 
ble    and     march 
through   the   streets 
in    numbers    which 
interfere    with    the 
free     passage     of 
pedestrians    or    ve- 
hicular traffic  should 
be  regulated  by  the 
police.     If  a  permit 
is  required,  it  should 
be  obtained  in  suffi- 
cient time  to  make  ' 
the    necessary    police    arrangements.      The 
police  official  responsible,  or  his  represen- 
tative, should  get   from   the  committee  or 
person  in  charge: 

(i)  The  purpose  of   the  parade 

(2)  The  proposed  route  and  destination 

(3)  The     number     of     persons,     vehicles, 

floats,   etc.,  that   will   participate 

(4)  The  time  and  place  of  formation  and 

dismissal 

(5)  The  reviewing  points  or  stands 

(6)  The  number  of  persons  on  stands 

(7)  The  place  where  reviewing  party  will 

assemble,  how  they  will  arrive  at  and 
leave  the  stand,  and  whether  or  not 
general  admission  to  the  stand  is  to 
be  by  ticket 

(8)  Whether  or  not  there  is  any  likelihood 

of  persons  objecting  to  the  parade 
who  would  offer  violence  or  inter- 
ference to  the  participants 

(9)  Whether  a  large  gathering  is  expected 

tp  view  the  parade 

Before  approving  of  the  route,  the  police 
should  examine  it  from  the  point  of  view  of 
unnecessary  interference  with  business  in- 
terests and  with  the  comfort  of  the  travel- 
ing public.  Where  the  proposed  route 
interferes  seriously,  and  if  the  purpose  of 
the  parade  will  be  served  as  well,  the  police 
should  suggest  changing  the  route  to  streets 
where  the  least  interference  will  be  suf- 
fered. 

Attendance 

If  held  on  a  holiday  or  at  a  time  when 
most  business  is  suspended,  it  is  reasonable 


The  problem  of  handling  parades  is 
similar  in  every  community.  In  large 
cities  the  crowd  and  conditions  requiring 
police  regulation  arc  of  course  greater 
than  in  small  ones.  Proportionately, 
•however,  the  problem  is  the  same.  While 
the  crozvds  are  greater  in  a  large  city, 
the  Department  has  more  men  to  handle 
them ;  while  the  crozvds  are  smaller  in  a 
^mall  city,  the  official  in  charge  has 
fewer  men  to  handle  the  situation.  Each 
official  must  use  his  brain  and  police  ex- 
perience to  cope  with  the  condition. 


to  expect  that  many 
people  will  assem- 
ble. On  a  working 
day,  while  not  so 
great  a  crowd  will 
attend,  the  vehicu- 
lar traffic  will  re- 
quire more  atten- 
tion, and  persons 
doing  business  on 
or  near  the  route 
should  not  be  un- 
necessarily inter- 
fered with.  They 
and  their  patrons 
should  have  the  greatest  possible  use  of  the 
streets  consistent  with  the  reasonable  re- 
quirements of  the  spectators  and  the  per- 
sons in  the  parade. 

The  number  of  men  required  to  police  a 
parade  is  dependent  upon  various  condi- 
tions. If  the  general  public  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  purpose  of  the  parade,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  no  violence  will  be 
offered.  If  the  public  is  not  in  sympathy, 
violence  is  likely  to  be  offered,  and  in  such 
case  greater  police  precautions  must  be 
taken  by  increasing  the  uniformed  and 
detective  guard  on  the  street  as  well  as  on 
the  roofs  or  other  places  of  vantage  which 
would  be  used  by  persons  to  throw  missiles 
or  possibly  to  shoot  at  the  participants. 

Vulnerable  Points 

The  police  should  know  all  the  vulner- 
able points  along  the  route  of  the  parade, 
and  should  go  over  it  in  advance  so  as  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  any  obstructions 
or  places  which  might  be  dangerous,  or 
which  might  retard  or  interfere  with  the 
parade  or  public.  If  possible,  these  should 
be  removed  or  safeguarded.  A  map  of  the 
route  also  should  be  made,  with  the  loca- 
tion of  each  man's  place  of  assignment,  so 
that  the  force  may  be  intelligently  dis- 
tributed and  the  men  properly  instructed  in 
their  duties. 

Before  the  parade,  the  streets  intersect- 
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ing  the  route  should  be  studied  so  as  to 
know  the  street  car  and  bus  crossings,  the 
fire,  ambulance,  and  mail  run  streets,  and 
those  where  there  is  considerable  vehicular 
traffic,  so  as  to  determine  the  number  of 
men  that  will  be  required  to  police  each 
block  properly. 

In  estimating  the  space  required  to  take 
care  of  a  large  gathering  on  the  sidewalk, 
it  can  be  figured  that  about  five  average- 
sized  persons  can  comfortably  stand  in  a 
space  one  yard  square.  If  a  block  is  200 
feet  long  and  the  people  extend  back  9  feet 
from  the  curb,  this  space  should  accommo- 
date between  900  and  1,000  persons. 

Policing  Routes 

The  route  of  the  parade  should  be  div'ded 
into  sections,  and  each  section  should  be 
in  charge  of  a  police  official.  He  should 
arrange  to  establish  a  headquarters  at  a 
store  or  signal-box  along  the  route,  so  that 
Police  Headquarters  can  communicate  with 
him  regarding  matters  connected  with  the 
parade  or  concerning  the  shift  of  men 
from  the  route  to  a  sudden  police  emer- 
gency, should  one  occur  in  some  other  por- 
tion of  the  city. 

The  force  should  be  assigned  to  the 
routes  before  the  crowd  forms  on  the  street, 
so  as  to  establish  lines  in  advance  of  the 
gathering  of  the  crowd.  Th's  prevent:!  the 
necessity  of  man-handling  those  who  en- 
croach on  the  roadway  to  get  them  back 
on  the  curb. 

Vehicles  should  not  be  permitted  to  re- 
main unattended  on  the  route  of  the  parade 
for  at  least  half  an  hour  before  the  time 
of  starting,  and  should  be  ready  ro  move  at 
least  five  minutes  in  advance  of  the  parade. 
At  the  formation,  the  side  streets  should 
be  kept  clear  of  vehicles  which  are  not 
part  of  the  parade.  Military  organizations 
handle  their  units  without  much  assistance, 
but  civic  organizations,  whose  members 
are  not  trained,  are  likely  to  become  con- 
fused as  to  their  point  of  formation.  The 
police  should  help  them  by  having  prepared 
in  advance  a  copy  of  the  place  of  forma- 
tion of  the  various  units,  and  by  assisting 
them  in  getting  into  their  places  and  in  get- 
ting to  the  main  route. 

The  head  of  the  parade  should  be  sta- 
tioned on  a  street  farthest  from  the  point 
to  which  they  are  to  march.  For  example, 
if  a  parade  is  to  move  south,  the  head  of 
the  parade  should  form  and  move  from  the 


farthest  street  north,  the  next  units  to 
move  should  occupy  the  street  immediately 
south  of  the  head  of  the  column,  etc. 

In  order  to  prevent  congestion  at  street 
corners  and  to  allow  persons  to  cross  the 
route  of  the  parade,  it  should  be  arranged 
with  the  marshal  of  the  parade  to  have 
frequent  stops,  so  as  to  allow  pedestrians 
and  vehicular  traffic  to  cross  wherever  the 
parade  is  not  in  close  order,  and  the  dis- 
tances maintained  between  the  units  per- 
mit. At  each  busy  intersection  the  police 
official  in  charge  should  watch  for  such 
intervals,  and  should  quickly  pass  -.raffic 
across  the  street.  Care  must  be  exercised 
in  stopping  the  marchers  for  trafik  to 
cross,  so  as  not  to  break  a  regiment  or  some 
other  distinct  unit  of  the  parade.  If  for 
some  cause  the  halt  occurs  in  advance  of 
a  crossing,  the  rear  company  or  platoon 
should  be  halted  a  sufficient  distance  from 
the  crosswalk  so  as  to  allow  a  free  pr.ssage 
for  pedestrians  and  vehicles  from  cross- 
walk to  crosswalk. 

A  motor  car  or  motor-cycle  should  be 
used  to  precede  the  parade  by  about  ten 
blocks.  The  operator  should  warn  the 
police  stationed  along  the  route  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  head  of  the  parade,  so  as  10 
clear  the  route  of  vehicles. 

Police  lines  should  be  formed  and  held  at 
the  curb,  and  no  persons  should  be  per- 
mitted in  the  street  except  persons  taking 
part  in  the  parade,  members  of  the  press, 
or  other  persons  specially  employed.  To 
permit  one  person  to  remain  outside  the 
police  lines  causes  those  who  are  held  in 
check  to  feel  that  an  unjust  exception  is 
being  made.  The  crowd  often  resents  what 
may  be  considered  favoritism,  becomes  un- 
ruly, and  pushes  and  shoves,  causing  the 
lines  to  break. 

During  the  passage  of  the  parade  the 
police  should  face  the  crowd,  thus  giving 
them  a  chance  to  cope  quickly  with  any 
condition  arising,  such  as  persons  shoving, 
pickpockets  working,  persons  becoming 
exhausted,  etc. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  greatest  con- 
gestion occurs  near  the  exits  of  transit 
lines  and  on  the  streets  nearest  such  places, 
e.g.,  at  railroad  stations  and  crosstown  car 
or  bus  lines.  The  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  reviewing  stand  also  requires  special 
attention.  The  greatest  number  of  persons 
will    congregate    on    the    route    near    such 
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points,  and  such  points  should  he  more 
strongly  policed.  Many  cities  use  ropes 
fastened  to  the  lighting  poles  on  blocks 
where  the  congestion  is  not  heavy.  Some 
cities  have  sunk  into  the  sidewalk  near  the 
curb — on  main  thoroughfares  where  pa- 
rades are  regularly  held — pipes  about  18 
inches  deep,  placed  20  feet  apart.  Into 
these  sunken  pipes  they  drop  narrower 
pipes  about  5>^  feet  high,  each  with  an  eye 
on  the  top.  Through  these  eyes  they  pass 
a  rope,  and  it  is  claimed  that  this  arrange- 
ment gives  satisfaction. 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  to  see 
that  the  side  streets  covering  the  route  do 
not  become  congested  with  vehicles,  and 
that  at  least  a  clear  opening  is  left  in  the 
center  of  each  street  to  permit  free  passage 
of  ambulances  or  fire  apparatus.  Conges- 
tion can  be  prevented,  particularly  on  im- 
portant fire  and  ambulance  streets,  by  sta- 
tioning patrolmen  in  the  side  street  for  that 
purpose.  If  necessary,  vehicular  traffic 
can  be  diverted  to  other  channels.  Usu- 
ally the  main  arteries  which  parallel  the 
route  of  the  parade  become  congested  at 
busy  intersections,  and,  if  possible,  a  man 
should  be  stationed  there  to  keep  these 
parallel  streets  open. 

On  busy  cross  streets,  such  as  a  heavily 
traversed  crosstown  car  line,  a  sufficient 
force  should  be  assigned  to  hold  the  crowd 
back  about  30  feet  from  the  building  line 
on  each  corner.  This  helps  keep  the  people 
in  check,  and  assists  in  controlling  them 
while  the  parade  is  passing.  It  also  allow? 
the  pedestrians  to  cross  the  street  when  a 
break  occurs  in  the  line  of  march. 

Gatherings  on  Street 

Large  gatherings  on  the  street  should 
not  be  permitted  to  congest  the  sidewalk 
from  the  curb  to  the  building  line.  A 
passage  'should  be  maintained  for  pedes- 
trians near  the  building  line,  so  as  to  give 
them  free  access  to  the  buildings  along  the 
route  and  permit  persons  to  enter  and  leave 
the  crowd.  In  such  instances  they  should 
be  compelled  to  walk  to  the  right.  To 
d"rect  persons  to  the  right,  a  policeman 
should  be  stationed  near  the  building  line 
on  each  cross  street,  both  to  prevent  them 
from  crossing,  except  at  designated  points 
along  the  route,  and  to  warn  them  in  time 
to  change  their  direction. 

Where  the  crowd  is  more  than  seven 
rows  deep,  back  from  the  curb,  and  some 


persons  become  unruly,  or  a  person  requires 
medical  attention,  as  a  rule  it  is  difficult  to 
cope  with  such  condition  from  the  curb. 
Policemen  should  be  sent  into  the  rear  or 
center  of  the  crowd  to  handle  it. 

Very  often  a  person  who  feels  that  he  is 
a  privileged  character  will  try  to  shove 
his  way  past  others  who  may  have  stood 
for  hours.  Another,  who  becomes  tired 
of  standing,  will  try  to  leave  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  curb.  Another,  because  of  his 
or  her  size  and  lack  of  respect  and  consider- 
ation for  others,  will  try  to  seek  a  point  of 
vantage.  Any  one  of  these  things  will 
cause  those  in  front  of  them  to  become  un- 
ruly and  force  them  to  step  out  of  bounds 
unless  the  patrolman  stationed  at  that  point 
is  facing  the  crowd  and  is  quick  to  curb 
the  particular  offender. 

Persons  should  be  prevented  from  using 
improvised  stands  on  the  sidewalk,  such  as 
boxes  and  barrels,  as  they  block  the  view  of 
those  behind  them  and  are  likely  to  en- 
danger the  safety  of  persons  who  are 
crowded  about. 

When  the  rear  of  the  parade  has  passed 
the  starting  point,  a  sufficient  rear  guard  of 
police  should  be  formed  by  patrolmen  doing 
duty  in  the  vicinity.  This  rear  guard 
should  march  to  the  destination  to  prevent 
unauthorized  persons  or  vehicles  from  in- 
terfering with  the  marchers  or  from  con- 
gesting the  space  between  the  raarchers 
and  the  curb. 

Dismissal 

At  the  dismissal  points,  vehicular  trnffic 
should  be  prevented  from  impeding  the 
marchers,  and  no  stops  should  be  permitted 
that  will  tend  to  retard  the  entire  line  of 
march.  So  far  as  possible,  the  marchers 
at  the  head  of  the  column  should  be  re- 
quested not  to  return  to  the  parade  by 
going  back  through  their  dismissal  streets, 
as  they  tend  to  congest  and  interfere  with 
other  units  which  must  use  the  same  streets 
for  dismissal. 

After  the  parade  has  passed,  particular 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  regulation 
of  vehicular  traffic  along  the  route,  so  as 
to  insure  the  safety  of  spectators  crossing 
the  streets.  Attention  also  must  be  g'ven  to 
railroad  stations  and  important  transfer 
points  near  the  dismissal  po"nts,  and  along 
the  routes  where  great  crowds  will  assem- 
ble. These  places  should  be  policed  so  as 
to  facilitate  the  movement  of  persons  who 
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gather  quickly  in  large  numbers  after  the 
parade  to  return  to  their  homes. 

Where  a  reviewing  stand  is  used,  the 
officer  in  charge  should  police  it  with  the 
idea  that  an  accident  is  likely  to  occur.  He 
must  have  sufficient  space  on  the  streets  ad- 
jacent to  allow  the  persons  on  the  stand  to 
be  diverted  to  clear,  safe  space.  Ambu- 
lances responding  must  have  free  and  un- 
interrupted use  of  the  space  to  get  to  and 
from  the  stand.  This  space  will  serve  to 
handle  an  accident,  and  can  be  used  to  bring 
the  reviewing  party  to  and  from  the  stand 
without   interference. 

Where  the  parade  is  small,  and  is  not 
likely  to  attract  large  crowds  on  the  streets 
to  view  it,  the  marchers  can  be  requested 
to  form  in  squad  formation  and  use  one- 
half  of  the  street.     In  such  instances,  the 


vehicular  traffic  moving  the  same  direction 
as  the  parade  can  be  diverted  to  parallel 
streets  or,  if  the  street  is  wide  enough,  both 
streams  of  traffic  may  be  permitted  in  op- 
posite directions  on  the  other  half  of  the 
street.  Patrolmen  can  be  stationed  be- 
tween the  parade  and  the  vehicular  traffic 
to  regulate  its  movement  and  to  prevent 
interference  with  the  marchers. 

Parades  which  move  over  streets  for 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  a  detail 
along  the  curb  should  at  least  have  a  police- 
man assigned  as  an  escort,  to  march  at  the 
head  and  to  the  side,  so  as  to  preserve  order 
and  prevent  any  unauthorized  interference. 

Acknowledgment. — The  foregoing  article  comprises 
Chapter  XIX  of  Inspector  Cahalane's  new  book,  "The 
Policeman,"  and  is  printed  by  permission  of  the 
author  and  of  the  publishers,  E.  P.  Button  &  Com- 
pany,  of  New   York. 


Neglect  of  Public  Statues 


IN  nearly  every  city  of  considerable  size  in 
the  United  States,  and  perhaps  in  all  the 
cities  of  the  Atlantic  coast  section,  there 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  public  parks  and  in 
museums  and  other  municipal  buildings  digni- 
fied and  commanding  bronze  or  marble  figures, 
the  works  of  artists  of  note,  which  have  for 
years  been  sadly  neglected.  In  New  York, 
Philadelphia  and  Boston,  as  well  as  in  almost 
numlxjriess  cities,  grime  and  the  elements  have 
combined  to  make  unsightly  those  things  which 
should  be  attractive  and  beautiful.  It  is  a 
false  sense  which  dictates  the  careless  disre- 
gard of  public  statues  upon  the  assumption 
that  they,  like  other  antiques,  increase  in  at- 
tractiveness and  possibly  in  value  as  they  more 
and  more  show  the  evidences  of  passing  years. 
In  an  article  recently  written  for  the  Na- 
tional Sculpture  Society,  Mrs.  Adeline  Adams, 
wife  of  Herbert  Adams,  the  sculptor,  speaks 
thoughtfully  and  authoritatively  upon  this  sub- 
ject. She  asks :  "Is  it  not  a  singular  super- 
stition that  a  statue,  once  placed,  should  never 
be  touched  by  the  hand  of  cleanliness,  but 
should  suffer  in  silence  whatever  indignities 
the  soot  and  the  birds  and  the  climate  heap 
upon  it?"  The  question  is  a  pertinent  one. 
There  need  not  be,  and  should  not  be,  that 
polishing  to  the  height  of  offensiveness  which 


would  detract  from  the  beauty  and  dignity 
of  pieces  grown  mature  and  weather-beaten 
as  they  have  faced  the  sunshine  and  storms  of 
years.  But  there  should  be  provided  that 
decent  care  and  absolute  cleanliness  demanded 
by  that  proper  regard  which  every  community 
has  for  the  persons  or  the  events  which  they 
have  taken  steps  to  honor  or  commemorate. 

The  expense  of  this  supervision  and  care 
need  not  be  a  matter  requiring  any  consider- 
able appropriation  of  public  moneys.  The  work 
could  be  directed  by  commissions  already  pro- 
vided for,  or  by  specially  chosen  art  commis- 
sions or  boards.  Let  those  who  have  not 
given  serious  thought  to  the  matter  look  about 
them  and  they  will  discover  the  need.  Boston, 
for  instance,  boasts  hundreds  of  historical 
statues,  dozens  erected  to  the  memory  of 
famous  men  of  letters,  and  many  to  soldiers 
and  heroes  since  the  earliest  days  of  the  Re- 
public. The  possessions  of  other  cities  are 
quite  as  valuable  in  this  respect.  Yet  those 
whom  their  fellows  and  descendants  have 
eagerly  honored  seem  sadly  neglected,  if  not 
forgotten,  as  the  seasons  continue  to  obliterate 
the  beauties  with  which  skillful  and  loving 
hands  painstakingly  adorned  the  silent  monu- 
ments erected  in  tribute  to  them. 

— Christian  Science  Monitor. 


An  Ideal  Which  Any  City  Might  WeU  Adopt 


BUFFALO'S  aim  is  not  to  be  the  biggest 
city,  not  to  be  the  most  beautiful  city, 
but  to  be  a  well-planned  city  in  which 
every  citizen  will  be  proud  to  live.  Henry 
Dnimmond,  famous  writer  and  teacher,  once 
said,  "He  who  makes  the  city  makes  the  world. 
After  all,  though  men  make  life,  it  is  the  cities 
which  make  men."  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
every  citizen  to  get   behind    Buffalo,   realizing 


her  possibilities.  By  advocating  wisely-studied 
city  planning,  there  will  be  promoted  economies 
in  government,  ultimate  lower  tax  rates,  a  more 
efficient  city,  better  housing,  better  living  and 
working  conditions,  all  of  which  will  improve 
the  health,  happiness  and  comfort  of  every 
man.  woman  and  child  in  Buffalo." 

— From    a    supiilement    to    "City    Facts,"    published 
by   the    Buffalo   City    Planning   Association,    Inc. 
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Surprise  Milk  Contests 

By  R.   J.   Posson 

Market  Milk  Specialist,  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 


GOOD  progress  in  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  their  milk  supplies  is  reported 
from  cities  in  eleven  western  states 
in  which  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
cooperating  in  "surprise  milk  contests." 

This  sort  of  contest  is  conducted  with 
street  samples  which  are  collected  from 
the  distributors  without  previous  notice. 
All  the  chemical  analyses  and  bacteria 
counts  made  by  the  health  departments  be- 
tween contests  are  included  in  the  average 
total  scores  which  are  given  the  dairymen. 
Thus  the  scores  are  cumulative  and  are  not 
based  on  single  samples. 

The  various  classes — such  as  pasteurized 
and  raw  milk  and  cream,  and  certified  milk 
— must  be  kept  separate.  At  least  once  a 
month,  and  oftener  if  possible,  the  city 
health  department  collects  two  pint  bottles 
of  milk  and  two  half-pint  bottles  of  cream 
from  each  person  delivering  milk  or  cream 
in  the  city.  At  the  time  of  collection  one 
of  the  samples  is  well  mixed,  the  bottle 
opened,  and  the  temperature  of  the  milk  or 
cream  taken.  This  sample  is  then  properly 
marked  so  as  not  to  be  used  for  bacterio- 
logical examination,  but  used  later  for 
chemical  determinations.  Both  samples  are 
placed  immediately  on  ice  until  ready  for 
analysis.  The  following  determinations  are 
made  on  the  milk:  Bacteria,  sediment, 
specific  gravity,  fat,  solids  not  fat,  flavor 
and  odor,  and  condition  of  bottle  and  cap. 
After  a  definite  period  of  time — three,  six, 
or  twelve  months — the  determinations  made 
on  the  samples  of  each  dairyman  are  aver- 


aged; these  averages  constitute  a  new  rec- 
ord, which  is  transferred  to  the  milk  or 
cream  card  and  scored.  The  scores  allowed 
on  each  point  are  added  together  and  make 
the  total  score.  At  the  end  of  the  period 
the  names  of  the  dairymen  are  published  in 
the  order  of  their  scores,  the  highest  in 
each  class  coming  first. 

It  is  evident  that  the  health  department 
of  a  city  must  have  proper  laboratory  equip- 
ment in  order  to  conduct  milk  and  cream 
contests.  Full  instructions  for  this  work 
are  given  in  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  Circular  53,  entitled  "Milk  and 
Cream  Contests,"  by  Ernest  Kelly  and 
George  B.  Taylor  The  Department,  so  far 
as  it  has  men  available  for  this  work,  is 
glad  to  cooperate  with  state  health  depart- 
ments or  others  in  introducing  the  contests. 
This  is  done  by  working  with  state  inspect- 
ors in  a  few  cities  in  each  state  until  they 
become  familiar  enough  with  the  contests 
to  introduce  and  supervise  them  in  other: 
cities.  There  is  no  doubt  of  their  value 
in  stimulating  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  a  city  milk  supply. 

For  three  consecutive  years  first  place  in 
the  milk  contest  open  to  New  Jersey  munic- 
ipalities has  been  won  by  Montclair,  which 
attained  an  average  of  91.16  for  the  five 
samples  taken  January  9,  1923.  Summit 
won  second  place  in  this  contest,  with  an 
average  of  88.1.  The  prize  offered  for  the 
first  year  was  a  banner,  and  last  year  a 
cup  was  offered,  to  become  the  permanent 
property  of  the  municipality  first  winning 
three  contests. 


Health  Instruction  in  the  School  Program 


BROADLY  speaking,  the  children  of  the 
nation  attend  the  public  school.  In  this 
great  democratic  institution  our  22,000,000 
to  24,000,000  boys  and  girls  of  to-day  are  pre- 
paring for  citizens  of  to-morrow.  The  ex- 
perience of  all  civilized  nations  shows  that  the 
economic,  industrial  or  political  service  of  a 
citizen  is  measured  in  a  large  degree  by  his 
physical  condition.  It  is  a  matter  of  first  im- 
portance, therefore,  for  every  school  to  include 
in  its  program  the  instruction  and  training  in 
the  fundamentals  of  health  that  shall  give  boys 
and    girls    natural    physical    development    and 


sound,  strong  bodies,  and  shall  impress  upon 
them  the  importance  of  observing  those  funda- 
mental rules  which  are  essential  to  good  health. 
If  health  work  in  the  school  is  to  be  made 
practical  and  effective,  it  must  be  given  its 
place  in  the  school  program.  It  must  receive 
the  same  regular,  scientific  and  pedagogical 
consideration  as  any  other  subject  in  the  cur- 
riculum. It  is  important  that  the  child  himself 
should  look  upon  instruction  in  health  with 
the  same  consideration  that  he  regards  any 
other  subject  in  the  school. — Public  Health, 
Michigan  Department  of  Health. 
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Motor  Equipment  in   Fire,  Police   and   Water 

Departments 


A     rOAMITE-CHlXDS      4-TANK     CHEMICAL     ENGINE     MOUNTED      ON     AN     INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER   1-TON   CHASSIS  PLACED   IN    SERVICE   IN    PURCELLVILLE,    VA.,    IN  JULY,    1923 


NEW     IKU^i^    CUMBINATION    ENGINE    RECENTLY    PURCHASED    BY    CARMEL     N.    Y.,    FIRE 

DEPARTMENT 
This  combination  engine  was  built  bv  thn  ■Riiffnin  tivo  a«„i-  « 

chassis.     The  equipinent  Includes  two  stLdarrf  rhlnyfoo'^P*^^'?"''®,^*''"^-  ^^'^  ^"^  mounted  on  a  2-ton  GMC 
^4 -Inch  Underwritirs  hose    a  perSef  steel  baS  °^ /I  8*"°"^  capacity  each,  200  feet  of 

on  the  running  board.  The  hose  body  has  a  <LSv  of  i  !>nn  Vf*^  f*"^**  l^^^^  *,^^*  receptacles  mounted 
There  are  two  2  ^:, -gallon  chemical  extinguisl^e?^  nonntpH  n,/f?*  °^  double  jacket  21/2 -inch  water  hose, 
hose  body  Is  a  24-foot  extension  ladder  one  12  font  r,H^  °"  -Jlf  P}^^^S  board.  On  one  side  of  the 
two  Dietz  standard  firemen's  lantwns  onrireiLn ' h  tt,f "^  7'*^  ^"^"^^^^  ^°°^^'  °"«  12-foot  pike  pole, 
water  pump  mounted  under  th^seat  is  a  Tv«e  E  wJp^fi,''^^*'^  ^^'  ^""^  *  ^^^^vy  36-inch  crowbar.  The 
the  motor  which  drives  the  truck  The  nmnn  h?«  !  ®."  ^''?^  °/  *^«  "**'^y  ^T^e  and  is  operated  from 
120  pounds  pressure.  There  are  two  suction^tub^t  ^„  <^*P»"ty  »f  350  gaUons  of  water  pe?  minute,  at 
a  cap  There  are  also  two  discharg7valvrs  and  thre«  ^»nc^,"  ^"^^^  ''V^^  "^  *^«  P^^'^P-  each  provided  with 
mounted  on  the  side  of  the  truck  A  hand  onerl?«d  ^^''^  "^  ,^'''="°'^  h°««-  ^"^  1°  ^^et  6  inches  long, 
10-inch  swivel  searchlight.  This  apparatus  waf^nr.hi'^^S  '/  ^""^^^^  °"  "»e  dashboard  and  also  one 
Volunteer  Fire  Department.  We  Ire  indrbted^tow'r^  t°'  '""'liclpal  use  from  the  funds  of  the 
"«  are  maeoted  to  W.  C.  Jewell,  Secretary,  for  this  photograph 
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THE     MOTORCYCLE     SQUAD     OF     THE     MONTEVIDEO,      URUGUAY,      POLICE      DEPARTMENT, 
EQUIPPED    WITH    HARLEY-DAVIDSON    MOTORCYCLES 


THREE     NEW     COMBINATION     GASOLINE     AND     OIL     SUPPLY     TANK     TRUCKS     RECENTLY 
INSTALLED   BY  THE  NEW  YORK   CITY   FIRE  DEPARTMENT 

These  tank  trucks  mounted  on  FWD  chassis  are  equipped  with  900-gallon  tanks  with  three  compartments 
of  300-gallon  capacity  each.  In  addition  they  carry  four  6-gallon  cans  in  the  filler  box,  six  6-gallon 
safety  cans  and  four  3-gallon  oil  cans  with  top  stops.  It  is  intended  tliat  the  trucks  shall  carry  oil 
in  one  of  the  300-gallon  compartments  and  gasoline  in  the  other  two.  They  are  used  to  distribute 
fuel  and  lubricants  to  the   '  arious   stations  in  the  New   York  Fire   Department 


UNIVERSAL  CRANE  USED  BY  THE  DENVER  WATER  WORKS  MOUNTED  ON  A  LIBERTY  TRUCK 
EQUIPPED    WITH    KELLY-SPRINGFIELD    TIRES 
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The  Traffic  Problem  of  a  Growing  City 


By  George  H.   Herrold 

City  Planning  Engineer,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


TRANSPORTATION  in  a  city  may  be 
likened  to  a  circulating  medium  in 
which  vehicles  are  the  coins,  and, 
like  money,  the  freer  the  circulation  and 
the  more  rapid  the  movement,  the  greater 
the  volume  of  commerce.  The  science  of 
vehicular  movement 
and  traffic  regula- 
tions is  new  and  in 
the  experimental 
stage ;  its  technic 
has  not  yet  been  de- 
veloped. However, 
there  are  some 
simple  outstanding 
facts  to  be  recog- 
nized and  the  remedy  applied  as  we  con- 
tinue to  study. 

Roadways  must  be  designed  for  given 
lines  of  traffic  and  in  retail  districts  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  parking  or  rank- 
ing with  regulations  as  to  time ;  and  spaces 
kept  continuously  open  must  be  designated 
in  each  block  for  landing  the  occupants  of 


The  great  advantage  of  the  motor 
vehicle  in  a  city  as  a  time-saver  is 
gradually  being  lost  by  the  congestion 
in  the  streets.  This  is  an  economic  loss 
that  if  capitalized  would  soon  pay  for 
many  street  widenings. 


cars,  whose  chauffeurs  will  depart  and  re- 
turn at  some  stated  interval. 

Cross-traffic  at  intersections  is  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  congestion  and  delay. 
Corner  cut-backs  will  provide  a  great  re- 
lief and  increase  the  capacity  of  the  inter- 
section. Corners 
should  be  cut  back 
sufficiently  to  permit 
the  curb  to  be  set  on 
a  26-foot  radius,  the 
minimum  turning 
radius  of  the  inner 
wheels  of  the  aver- 
age car.  Where 
permanent  buildings 
are  in  the  way,  they  may  be  arcaded  at  the 
corner,  placing  the  sidewalk  inside  the 
building.  This  permits  a  car  to  turn  to  the 
right  to  indicate  its  direction  by  its  posi- 
tion before  coming  in  contact  with  the 
cross-traffic;  thus  it  weaves  into  line  with- 
out danger  of  collision  and  without  retard- 
ing traffic  in  either  direction.    Where  street 
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cars  turn  at  important 
corners,  a  greater  cut- 
back should  be  provided 
to  permit  a  street  car  and 
an  automobile  to  make 
the  corner  turn  at  the 
same  time. 

Mass  traffic  diagrams, 
such  as  that  prepared  by 
the  city  of  St.  Paul  and 
shown  herewith,,  are  of 
great  value  in  indicating 
the  source  of  traffic 
streams,  their  volume, 
and  where  parallel  ar- 
teries should  be  developed 


Proposed  <:utbacl<  of  corner 
of  60 foot  streets  tv/ZA  40foot  rosdrtau. 
10  increase  siOef-aiir  area  <ind give 
greater  freedom  of  traffic  movement 


Traffic     FIolj 
DiPi^rom 

7  -fo  3/Z  fouards  the  city. 

/     // 
4'^to6^~fromfhe  ciflj.      /    X  '2 


Wirith  Of  Band  proportional 
to  numberof  vehicles 
I  s  !^    ^  Scale- 
J/W^--'  1000  vehicles. 


•r'  ■■_  C3r„f>  mt  "/"•"'"  !:•!?.  ,.°.  n-.n^ 


«fprop«rfy  t«MA  39419  f^  p 

Proposed  cut  OacK  at  corner 
'ofeofoot  streets  *iilt\Wfoot  rood 
nsy  toper  mil  a  curvaturtof track 
cfiofooiraai  us  andtomaM  room 
for  a  lenicteixtrreen  streetcar  and 
curb  Thismilreiievetraffic congestion 
t>y  speeding  up  car  movements  on 
ttie  curve  and  permit yetiidra  to 
move  freety  arounda  corner  mthour 
waiting  asnon  for  a  car  to  rovnd 
tne  curve 


and  provisions  made  for  separating  kinds 
of  traffic.  For  instance,  traffic  on  Uni- 
versity Avenue,  the  main  thoroughfare 
between  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis,  is  prac- 
tically uniform  in  volume  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  continuously;  this  traffic  has  no 
perceptible  peak,  while  the  traffic  on  Sum- 
mit Avenue  is  a  continuous,  augmented 
stream  as  it  approaches  the  business  dis- 
trict, the  source  being  the  side  streets.  An 
artery  parallel  to  University  Avenue  is  to 
be  developed  about  1,000  feet  away,  that 
slow-moving  traffic  may  use  one  route,  and 
light,  fast-moving  vehicles  the  other.  This 
traffic  can  then  be  moved  by  platoons  with  a 
continuous  movement,  cross-streets  being 
automatically  closed  before  the  platoon 
reaches  them,  and  open  when  it  passes. 

The  traffic  problem  of  a  city  planner  in 
an  old  city  is :  to  make  the  most  of  existing 
streets  (i)  by  the  regulation  and  routing 
of  traffic,  (2)  by  street  widenings  and  ex- 
tensions. There  must  be  a  survey  covering: 
traffic  counts;  origin  and  destination;  kind 
of  vehicles;  their  weight,  size,  commodities 
carried ;  cost  per  ton-mile ;  location  of  prin- 
cipal traffic  sources;  time  losses  due  to  cir- 
cuitous routes  or  congested  points;  power 
losses  due  to  grades;  capacity  of  each 
street,  etc.,  from  which  deductions  can  then 
be  made  in  a  scientific  manner. 

In  the  days  of  horse-drawn  vehicles  the 
area  tributary  to  a  city  within  a  day's  jour- 
ney was  700  square  miles.  To-day  the 
radius  in  80  miles,  or  an  area  of  20,000 
square  miles.  This  must  be  considered  in 
estimating  the  future  capacity  of  streets. 


The  Municipal  Bond  Situation 


By   Sanders   Shanks,   Jr. 

Editor,  The  Bond  Buyer 


THE  summer  is  the  most  inactive  sea- 
son of  the  year  in  the  municipal  as 
well  as  other  security  markets,  but 
this  year  it  has  been  unusually  dull.  After 
the  heavy  flotation  of  municipal  bonds  in 
June,  when  sales  aggregated  $168,631,642, 
there  was  an  immediate  reaction  which 
marked  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  dull- 
ness not  seen  since  1918.  The  total  of  bond 
sales  for  July  was  $54,211,421,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  November  of  last  year, 
when  $53,497,002  bonds  were  floated,  is  the 
smallest  monthly  total  recorded  since  June, 
1920.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  total  of 
August  bond  sales  will  exceed  that  of 
July. 

About  the  middle  of  July  bond  dealers 
always  look  for  good  business,  counting  on 
the  reinvestment  of  interest  and  dividends 
paid  to  security  owners  at  that  time  of  the 
year.  This  summer  the  expected  reinvest- 
ment demand  failed  to  materialize  and  deal- 
ers found  themselves  somewhat  over- 
stocked with  bonds.  As  a  result,  prices 
have  been  cut  considerably  and  the  general 


level  of  state  and  municipal  bond  prices  is 
now  well  under  that  of  last  April,  May  and 
June.  It  is  this  decline  in  market  values 
which  has  encouraged  many  of  the  larger 
cities  and  other  municipalities  to  withhold 
offerings  of  new  issues  from  the  market 
until  fall  or  winter,  when  some  improve- 
ment in  prices  is  looked  for. 

IMPORTANT    STATE    AND    MUNICIPAL    BOND 
ISSUES    SOLD   DURING   AUGUST 

Net 
Rate      Yield 
Amount  Borrower  Maturity       (%)        (%) 

$1,000,000   Crawford    Co.,    Pa.     1928-48         4J4  4-21 


600,000  Delware     

*1963 

454 

4.35 

325,000  Fairport,   N.   Y... 

1928-52 

4^ 

4.49 

1,000,000  Oregon     

1923-43 

4}4 

4,63 

2,500,000  los  Angeles,  Calif. 

1923-62 

4^  &5 

4.77 

433,000   Columbus,     Ohio.. 

5 

4.65 

500,000  Washington   S  u  b  - 

urban      Sanitary 

District,  Md 

tl973 
1953 

4 /a 

4.71 

2,000,000  Philippine    Govern- 

ment    Irrigation 

and   Permanent 

Public    Works.. 

1952 

i'A 

4.7!) 

721,000  Hoboken,   N.   J 

1925-63 

5 

4.99 

1,150,000  Morehouse    Parish, 

La 

1924-55 

5 

.').i)() 

*  Optional   after    1    year. 

t  Optional. 

Hope  for  the  Poorly  Planned  City' 

By  Arthur  A.  Shurlleflf 
Town  Planner 


MOST  of  the  well-arranged  cities  of  the 
world  were  developed  from  confused 
village  or  town  plans.  Narrow  streets. 
dead-ended,  or  jogging  and  rudimentary 
thoroughfares  prevailed.  Intolerable  confu- 
sion and  inconvenience  arising  from  these  de- 
fects acted  in  the  long  run  to  bring  about  im- 
provement. By  constant  adjustment  of  old 
plans  to  new  conditions  and  by  painstaking  cor- 
rection of  original  faults,  the  most  perfectly 
arranged  cities  of  the  world  have  been  devel- 
oped. It  is  true  that  in  our  own  time  or  within 
little  more  than  a  century,  cities  have  been 
built  at  the  start  in  conformity  with  plans  de- 
signed for  convenience  and  capable  of  expan- 
sion without  involving  confusion.  Large  cities 
which  have  been  laid  out  in  this  manner  can  be 
counted  almost  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand.  The 
unprecedented  changes  which  have  taken  place 

•  From    the    Report    of    the    Fall     River    Planninpr 
Board;  1922.  '^ 


in  the  developmeni  of  transportation  and  in- 
dustry and  in  the  increase  in  city  populations 
have  necessitated  changes  of  a  more  or  less 
radical  kind  even  in  these  layouts  which  in  the 
beginning  seemed  perfect  for  all  time. 

Communities  in  which  carefully  thought-out 
repairs  are  in  progress  and  in  which  programs 
for  the  development  of  the  sparsely  built  dis- 
tricts have  been  planned,  in  the  light  of  experi- 
ence, are  the  promising  cities  of  our  day.  Ex- 
perience has  shown  clearly  that  a  poorly  plan- 
ned city  may  become  as  satisfactory  in  the  long 
run  as  one  founded  on  a  plan  which  attempted 
perfection  in  the  beginning,  according  to  the 
best  wisdom  of  that  time,  but  which  was  not 
modified  constantly  to  meet  new  requirements. 
No  live  city  can  be  free  from  changes.  In 
fact,  changes  which  are  made  with  careful  re- 
gard to  immediate,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
.^probable,  future  needs  are  the  evidence  of 
progress  and  achievement. 


29.1 


News-Stands   Need  Not  Be  Eyesores 


By  Taber  Sears 

President,  The  Municipal  Art  Society  of  New  York 


B 


ELIEVING  that  the  sidewalk  news- 
paper booth  need  not  remain  in  the 
arch'tectural  class  of  the  squatter's 
shanty  and  the  chicken  coop,  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Municipal  Art  Society  of 
New  York  has  consulted  with  news-dealers 
as  to  how  a  news-stand  can  be  made  both 
useful  and  decorative.  As  a  result,  the  de- 
signs here  shown,  for  a  large  booth,  a  small 
booth,  and  a  table  news-stand,  have  been 
prepared  by  the  committee.  Local  news- 
dealers with  whom  the 
Society  has  conferred 
have  without  exception 
shown  a  marked  interest, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  not 
only  New  York  hut  many 
other  cities  will  benefit  by 
this  movement. 

The  design  for  the  large 
booth  embodies  a  number 
of  practical  features  for 
a  model  stand  which  can 
be  built  at  a  reasonable 
price.  The  principal  re- 
quirements were  found 
to  be: 

r.  Protection  of  salable 
goods  froin  ad- 
verse weather 
conditions  and 
protection  against 
theft 

2.  Arrangement     of 

counters  for  rapid 
sales  in  rush  hours 

3.  Ease  and  economy  in 

closing  and   open- 
ing the  booth  with 
no    foose    shutters 
to    store    away    in 
the  daytime 
Should    the    booth     be 
built  in  any  considerable 
number  at  a  given  time,  a 
construction  of  standard- 
ized  metal    forms   is   pos- 
sible.   The  booth  is,  how- 
ever,   primarily    designed 
^ffe  be  made  in  wood,  which 
■.13 'more  available  for  the 
'■  Stvei|;Age  newspaper  dealer. 


In  wood,  it  is  capable  of  adjustments  as  to 
size  and  as  to  the  smaller  fittings  which 
various  locations  may  require. 

The  roof  is  easy  to  construct,  and  is 
capable  of  increased  or  reduced  size  with- 
out serious  loss  of  good  looks.  During  a 
storm  it  leads  off  the  rain  from  the  sales 
counter,  and  in  sunlight  it  affords  shade. 
The  form  of  sales  counter  was  selected  for 
its  solidity  under  a  heavy  load  of  papers. 
The    day's    work    being    finished,    the   two 


DESIGNS    WHICH 
SOCIETY  OF  NEW 


MiiiiicilHil   Art   Society    of   New    Yo)k  ' -^    ■ 

AKE  ADVOCATED  BY  THE  MUNICIPAL  ART 
YORK  FOR  LARGE  AND  SMALL  NE^S-BOOTHS 
AND   A   TABLE   NEWS-STAND 


THE    AMERICAN     CITY 


For  Efficient  Snow-fighting! 


*'I  feel  I  am  in  position  to  give  an 
opinion  on  tlie  merits  of  the 
"Caterpillar"  having  had  over  two 
years'  experience  directing  "Cater- 
pillars," and  have  yet  to  see  them 
fall  down.  Last  winter  our  snow- 
fall was  nearly  H  feet  on  the  level 
which  means  something  in  this 
country  of  high  winds  with  the 
thermometer  often  40  below,  as 
the  snow  packs  so  hard  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  shovel  it.  We  kept 
going  night  and  day  all  winter. 
For  the  past  year,  we  have  had  a 
10-Ton  "Caterpillar"  working  al- 
most continuously  and  have  never 
seen  any  tractor  comparable  with 
It.  No  matter  where  we  put  it, 
grading  streets,  plowing  snow, 
hauling  materials,  40  below  or  100 
above,  the"  Caterpillar' '  has  always 
been  on  the  job  doing  business." 
Martin  Welch, 

Street  Commissioner, 
Hlbbing,  Minn. 


HOLT 

PEORIA,       ILL 
STOCKTON.  CALIF 


Just  a  few  more  months  remain  before  snow 
will  make  its  annual  attacks  upon  public 
safety  and  health  in  many  northern  cities- 
traffic,  fire-fighting  equipment,  and  ambu- 
lances stalled,  high  business  losses,  trolley 
cars  and  interurban  bus  lines  held  up. 

Is  your  tow^n  ready  to  meet  this  menace? 

"Caterpillar"*  Tractors  provide  the  quick- 
est, most  efficient  and  economical  method 
of  keeping  open  streets  and  roads.  With 
improved  types  of  snowplows,  "Caterpil- 
lars" cope  easily  with  any  condition  of 
snowfall.  Prepare  your  community  now. 
The  same  "Caterpillars"  that  keep  your 
streets  free  from  snow  will  pay  high  re- 
turns in  scarifying,  grading,  maintenance, 
hauling,  park  work  and  other  jobs  through- 
out the  rest  of  the  year. 

Let  us  give  you  interesting  figures  on  the 
performance  of  2-Ton,  5-Ton,  and  10-Ton 
'Caterpillars"  and  arranpfe  for  an  exhibi- 
tion of  our  moving  pictures  of  snow 
removal  work, 

'There  is  but  one  "Caterpillar"—  Holt  builds  it 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, /nc. 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Eastern  Division:  50  Church  St.,  New  York 

Canadian  Holt  Co.  Ltd.,  Montreal 

Branches  and  service  stations  all  over  the  world 


I 


88 
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hinged  sections  close  up  to  form  a  secure 
and  tight  shutter.  Counters  may  be 
arranged  for  all  four  sides,  but  the  present 
design  provides  a  door  and  a  rack  for 
stock  display  on  the  fourth  side.  Space 
for  storage  of  surplus  stock  is  provided. 
To  protect  the  salesman  from  severe 
weather  there  is  a  glazed  sash  which  may 
be  housed  by  sliding  downward  to  a  pocket. 


The  other  two  designs  are  for  the  smaller 
and  movable  news-stands  which  are  fre- 
quently required  on  narrow  and  crowded 
sidewalks.  There  is  no  reason  why  news- 
paper booths  should  be  such  eyesores  as 
they  generally  are — and  a  well-painted, 
dignified  booth  will  be  more  attractive  to 
the  news-man's  customers  than  any  other 
type  of  stand. 


City  Taxes  and  the  Dollar 


By  P.  M.  Fogg 


FLUCTUATIONS  in  the  purchasing 
value  of  the  dollar  during  the  last  nine 
years  have  perhaps  been  less  philo- 
sophically accepted  by  the  average  citizen 
in  their  effect  on  his  city  taxes  than  in  all 
other  items  of  his  annual  budget.  He  be- 
came accustomed  to  the  rise  in  prices  of 
the  thousand-and-one  commodities  of  com- 
merce, for  he  saw  labor  and  material  costs 
in  his  own  business  leap  with  astonishing 
bounds.  He  understood  that  this  condition 
must  affect  everything  which  money  pur- 
chases. But  because  many  of  the  services 
for  which  taxes  are  paid  are  a  more  or  less 
intangible  quantity,  the  taxpayer  seldom 
analyses  this  matter  carefully.  Complaints 
of  high  tax  levies  have  been  insistent,  and 
political  propagandists  have  not  been  slow 
to  enlarge  upon  the  theme  with  considerable 
loose  talk  and  misleading  publicity. 

There  is  the  case  of  Seattle,  for  example. 
Although  young  in  years,  this  municipality 
has  had  no  dearlh  of  lurid  political  history. 
In  both  population  and  commerce  it  has 
progressed  in  vigorous  fashion ;  many  of  its 
more  novel  activities  have  been  widely 
heralded. 

Viewed  superficially,  the  costs  of  gov- 
ernment have  increased  here,  as  elsewhere. 
It  has  been  claimed  that  the  city's  tax  rate 
is  inordinately  high ;  that  new  industries  are 
being  excluded  because  of  this;  that  the 
property  owner  is  staggering  beneath  his 
burdens. 

Whether  or  not  a  city's  tax  rate  is  higher 
than  it  should  be  depends  upon  the  extent 
of  service  rendered  by  the  municipal  gov- 
ernment to  its  citizens,  and  upon  many 
other  factors,  not  within  the  scope  of  this 
discussion.     It  may  be  worth  while,  how- 
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1.  Loading  snow  from  winrlrows, 
the  common  practice  with  Barber- 
Greene  Snow  Loaders. 

2.  Showing  how  the  Barber- Greene, 
in  extremely  cold  weather-  that 
would  discourage  many  shovel 
men,  handles  snow  that  is  almost 
entirely  ice. 

3.  Showing  the  Barber  -  Greene 
handling  large  lumps. 

4.  Truck  loaded  by  a  Barber-Greene 
— higher  than  shovelers  could 
throw. 

5.  In  Albany  a  Barber  -  Greene 
loaded  45  trucks  an  hour  last 
winter. 


Here  are  the  reasons  in  figures 
why  cities  are  planning  their  snow  battle  now 


Loading  anow  with  shovel  men 
and  trucks: 

Loading  cost  per  cu.  yd.  $0. 1 86 
Hauling    "    "        "  .232 

Overhead"     "        "  .037 

Total 


«    tt 


$0,455       Total 


Loading  snow  with  Barber-Greenes 
and  trucks: 

Loading  cost  per  cu.  yd.  $0,045 
Hauling    "     "        "  .158 

Overhead"    " 


tt 


.007 


The  saving  effected 
by  the  Barber- Greene 

$0,141 
.074 
.030 


tt    tt 


tt 


$0,210  $0,245 


THE  Barber  -  Greenes'  demonstrated 
saving  is  more  than  50%  of  the  cost 
of  hauling  away  snow  by  hand  shovel- 
ing methods. 

With  5-yard  trucks  this  means  a  saving 
of  $1,225  per  load. 

In  the  removal  of  at  least  12,000  yards  of 
snow,  a  Barber-Greene  can  save  $2,940. 
More  important  is  the   saving  to  busi- 


ness and  industry,  because  the  swift 
work  of  the  Barber-Greenes  either  pre- 
vents or  shortens  the  tie*ups  due  to 
heavy  snow. 

The  detailed  explanation  of  snow  fight- 
ing places  of  various  cities  is  contained 
in  a  book  "Mechanical  Snow  Handling" 
just  off  the  press.  We  will  be  glad  to 
send  you  a  copy  free. 


BARBER-GREENE  COMPANY— /?epresentofii;es  in  33  Cities— 515  W.  Park  Avenue,  Aurora,  Illinois 

BARBER  #  GRBBNE 


84 


SNOW  ▼  LOADERS 
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ever,  to  analyze  the  situation  in  Seattle,  and 
determine  whether  the  tax  rate  has  been  in- 
creased out  of  proportion  to  the  lowered 
value  of  the  dollar.  John  Lamb,  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  the  municipal  Water 
Department,  in  investigating  the  matter  of 
local  taxation,  has  cast  illumination  of  a 
very  interesting  character  upon  the  subject. 
His  data  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
charts. 

The  estimated  population  of  the  city  for 
each  year  between  1910  and  1923  was  com- 
puted by  assuming  equal  yearly  increases, 
in  accordance  with  the  report  of  the  1910 
census  and  that  of  1920.  As  a  basis  for 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  the 
year  1913  was  taken  as  standard.  The  an- 
nual tax  levy  by  years  is  indicated,  both  as 
actually  assessed  and  also  in  terms  of  the 
1913  dollar.  Finally,  the  levy  for  each  year 
is  shown  on  a  per  capita  basis,  both  in  cur- 


rent and  in  standard  dollars. 

The  charts  clearly  indicate  that  the  per 
capita  rates  of  taxation  for  the  years  1921 
and  1922  compare  very  favorably  with  those 
of  1911  and  1912,  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  dollar's  true  value.  The  low- 
ered rates  for  191 7  to  1920  inclusive  are 
due  to  the  marked  suspension  in  public  im- 
provement work  during  the  war  and  imme- 
diately following.  Results  for  the  year 
1923  cannot  be  charted  until  after  its  close, 
when  the  dollar's  value  has  been  deter- 
mined, but  the  per  capita  levy  expressed  in 
current  dollars,  viz.,  $18.32,  is  less  than  that 
of  1922  by  the  comfortable  margin  of  $.73. 

Broadly  speaking,  then,  the  average  citi- 
zen in  Seattle  is  not  being  taxed  by  the 
city  more  heavily  at  the  present  time  than 
he  was  a  decade  ago,  if  the  real  value  of 
money  is  considered,  as  it  should  be,  in 
such  an  analysis. 


To  See  Just  Where  the  City  Stands 


By  Malcolm  H.   Eddy 


IN  the  municipal  election  this  spring  Rock 
Island,  111.,  placed  an  administration  of 
business  men  in  power.  Walter  A. 
Rosenfield,  head  of  two  metal  products 
manufactories  in  Rock  Island,  was  elected 
mayor.  Applying  the  methods  of  manage- 
ment demanded  for  efficient  operation  of 
his  own  plants,  Mr.  Rosenfield  found  a  num- 
ber of  doubts  and  questions  forming  in  his 
mind  in  relation  to  Rock  Island's  financial 
status.  Were  Rock  Island  city  officials  un 
derpaid,  or  overpaid,  according  to  the  way 
other  cities  valued  the  services  of  their 
officials?  Was  the  city  actually  a  loser  on 
paving  Contracts,  as  some  critics  claimed? 
Were  license  fees  what  they  should  be? 
Were  the  city's  methods  of  finance  similar 
to,  or  different  from,  those  of  other  cities? 
Where  does  the  city  stand,  as  a  business 
concern,  in  comparison  with  others  which 
have  similar  conditions  to  deal  with? — was 
the  question  of  the  hour  when  the  inventory 
reached  that  point  in  its  progress.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Mayor  did  what  is  the  stereotyped 
thing  among  big  commercial  organizations, 
but  not  such  a  common  thing  among  munic- 
ipalities— he  resorted  to  the  questionnaire. 


The  table  on  page  299  gives  some  of  the 
information  received  from  22  cities,  of  from 
17,000  to  76,000  population,  all  in  the  Mid- 
dle West. 

The  answers  indicated  that  cities  in  this 
section  find  it  advisable  to  maintain  one 
policeman  to  each  1,000  or  less  residents, 
and  that,  accordingly,  Rock  Island  wa.^:  un- 
derpoliced  in  comparison  with  other  cities 
of  similar  population.  This  answered  one 
cry  of  the  critics,  affirmatively. 

It  was  something  of  a  surprise  to  learn 
that  asphaltic  concrete  pavement  is  in- 
stalled in  Rock  Island  at  a  smaller  cost, 
on  the  average,  than  in  the  rest  of  the  22 
cities.  It  costs  $2.74  the  square  yard,  with 
a  2-inch  wearing  surface.  On  the  other 
hand,  for  4-inch  brick  and  8-inch  grading, 
on  straight  brick  jobs.  Rock  Island  pays 
over  the  average,  the  cost  to  this  city  being 
$4.15  a  square  yard. 

There  is  a  wide  divergence  in  salary  fig- 
ures for  mayors.  The  average  among  the 
22  cities  is  $3,032.  The  tendency  is  to  pay 
aldermen  $5  to  $10  per  meeting,  and  com- 
missioners $1,800  to  $3,500  a  year,  depend- 
ing quite  generally  on  population. 
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Prepare  Now 
For  Next 
Winter's 
Snows 


One  of  the  City  of  Cleveland's  fleet  of 
Baker  Auto  Truck  Snow  Plows.  Mr. 
J.  M.  Morris,  Deputy  Commissioner,  De- 
partment of  Public  Service  for  the  City 
of  Cleveland,  writes: 

"I  am  glad  to  state  that  the  Baker  Plows 
recently  purchased  from  you  performed 
very  creditably  during  the  several  recent 
snow  storms  here  and  no  loss  of  time  was 
occasioned  by  the  plows  being  damaged 
by  elevations  in  the  streets. 

The  Trip  Blade  enabled  us  to  secure  a 
continuous  operation  of  our  plows  without 
which  we  would  have  been  seriously 
hampered." 


Auto  Truck 
/  snow  plowx 


^,.^^  '  Patent    Safety    Trip- 
ping Blades   an  Ex- 
clusive Baker  Feature. 

Blades  trip  back  when  meeting  ob- 
struction and  prevent  injury  to 
plow  or  truck.  Insist  on  this  pro- 
tection. 

We   also   make   S  n  o  tv   Plows 
for  Leading  Makes  of  Tractors 


Prepare  by  installing  the  right  kind  of 
snow  moving  equipment — the  kind  that 
has  stood  the  test  for  years.  You  can 
buy  Snow  Insurance  cheaply.  The  many 
exclusive  features  of  Baker  Auto  Truck 
Snow  Plows  insure  you  the  right  kind  of 
protection  against  snow  storms.  They  fit 
on  all  standard  motor  trucks  without  drill- 
ing holes. 

They  are  built  to  "stand  the  gaff."  Adjustable 
shoes  —  sa  f  e  t  y  tripping  blades  —  scientifically 
curved  moldboard  —  positive  lifting  device  —  are 
outstanding  features  that  make  the  Baker  Auto 
Truck  Snow   Plow  supreme. 

Leading  State  Highway  Departments,  large  cities, 
counties,  public  institutions  and  large  industrial 
plants  use  Baker  Snow  Plows,  You'll  find  them 
in  every  state  in  the  Snow  Belt.  Write  for  Com- 
plete Catalog,  Now. 


THE  BAKER  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

503    STANFORD    AVENUE,    SPRINGFIELD,    ILL. 
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DATA     FROM     TWENTY-TWO     CITIES,     SECURED     BY     MAYOR     ROSENFIELD,     OF     ROCK 

ISLAND,     ILL. 


City 

Population 

Salary  of  Mayor 

"  "  City  Clerk 

"  "  City  Engineer 

"  "  Purchasing  Agent — 

"  "  Street  ConimissionerB 

"  "  Supt.  of  Water  Works. 

"  "  Plumbing  Inspector.. . 

I^H^     "  "  City  Attorney 

^^^b     "  "  City  Physician 

V^m    "  "  Chief  of  Police 

^V    "  "  Chief  of  Fire  Dept.... 

^^B    "  "  Patrolmen 

"      "    Firemen 

"      "    Electrical  Inspector. . . 

"      "    Health  Officer 

"      "    City  Chemist 

Number  of  Fire  Stations 

Number  of  Policemen  

Number  of  Firemen 

How  many  are  Detectives? 

Motorcycle  Police 

Do  you  license  soft  drink  parlors?. 

What  is  the  Fee? 

What  do  you  pay  sq.yd.  asphaltic 

concrete? 

What  do  you  pay  sq.  yd.  Brick? . 

Does  this  include  grading? 

If  separate,  what  is  average  cost? 


Who  finally  authorizes  purchases 


Free- 
port,  111 
19,669 


Kanka- 
kee, 111. 
16,753 


Spring- 
field, 111 
59,183 


Bloom- 
ington, 

111. 
28,725 


Ottu- 

mwa, 

la. 

23,003 


Daven- 
port, la. 
56,727 


Clinton, 

la. 
24,151 


Cedar 
Rapids, 

la. 
45,566 


Water- 
loo, la. 
36,230 


Moline, 

111. 
30,734 


Rock- 
ford,  111. 
65,651 


$2,400.00 
2,200.00 
2,400.00 


1,500.00 

1,980.00 
1,980.00 
1,500.00 

1,560.00 

2,160.00 
1,200.00 

3 
13 
26 


No 


Chair- 
man resp 
Depts 


$1,800.00 
1,200.00 
1,800.00 

1,800.00 

900.00 
840.00 

1,800.00 
1,800.00 
1,440.00 

1,440.00 

900.00 
1,200.00 

2 
14 
14 

1 


$5.00 


3.15 
No 
.80 
10-block 
haul 
Purch. 
Comm. 
3-Coun- 
cil 


$4,000.00 
1,920.00 
2,100.00 

2,100.00 
3,000.00 
1,980.00 
2,700.00 
3,000.00 
2,400.00 
2,400.00 
1,500.00 

1,500.00 

1,980.00 
1,500.00 

7 

60 

37 

9 

1 

Yes 

$16.00 

3.70 
4.20 
Yes 


Commis- 
sioner 

of 
Finance 


$2,500.00 
2,100.00 
2,300.00 
2,400.00 
1,900.00 
3,000.00 
1,800.00 
2,250.00 
3,500.00 
2,100.00 
2,040.00 
1,440.00 

1,440.00 

1,800.00 
1,380.00 

1 

29 

32 

4 

1 

No 


4.00 
Yes 


Comp- 
troller 


$2,120.00 
1,640.00 
2,400.00 

1,800.00 


1,800.00 
984,00 
1,640.00 
1,640.00 
1,418.00 

1,368.00 


1,416,00 

2 
11 

15 
1 

2 
No 


3.62 
Yes 


Heads  of 
Depart- 
ments 


$2,500.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
2,400.00 
2,100.00 

2,200.00 
3,300.00 
1,200.00 
2,310.00 
2,310.00 
1,680.00 

1,500  to 
1,830.00 
2,500.00 
1,800.00 


63 

70 

6 

1 

Yes 

$10.00 

2. 

3.60 

No 

.75 


$1,000.00 
1,800.00 
3,000.00 


1,000.00 


1,920.00 
2,200.00 


148.50 


4 

16 

26 

1 

1 

Yes 


3.10 


Heads  of 
Depart- 
ments 


$3,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
2,400.00 
1,920.00 
3,600.00 
1,920.00 
3,000.00 
1,200.00 
2,220.00 
2,220.00 
1,500.00 

1,500.00 

1,920.00 

1,920.00 

1,200.00 

6 

31 

57 

4 

4 


3.64 
No 
1.00 


Auditor 


$3,600.00 
2,700.00 
3,200.00 

2,200.00 
3,420.00 
2,500.00 
2,400.00 

2,160.00 
2,160.00 
1,640.00 

1,640.00 

2,200.00 
600.00 

4 

34 

43 

3 

2 

No 


2.57 
No 


Mayor 

and 

Council 


$2,500.00 
2,000.00 
2,500.00 

2,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
1,800.00 
600.00 
2,000.00 
2,000.00 
1,500.00 

1,500.00 

600.00 

2,000.00 

2,000.00 

4 

21 

28 

1 

1 

Yes 

$5.00 

2.92 
3.75 
No 


Mayor 


$4,500.00 
3,600.00 
3,000.00 


3,600.00 
2,500.00 
2,000.00 

3,000.00 

3,000.00 

1,500  to 

1,800.00 

1,500  to 

1,800.00 

2,000.00 

3,500.00 

2,000.00 

6 

63 

83 

8 

Yes 
$2.00 


City 
Council 


City 

Population. 


Aurora, 

Joliet, 

111. 

111. 

36,397 

38,442 

$3,500.00 

$4,000.00 

2,400.00 

3,000.00 

2,846.00 

2,200.00 

2,400.00 

2,400.00 

1,680.00 

2,400.00 

3,000.00 

2,846.25 

2,460.00 

2,501.25 

2,360.00 

2,501.25 

1,680.00 

1,552,50 

1,680.00 

1,552.50 

2,160.00 

2,400.00 

500.00 

2,400.00 

3,000.00 

5 

5 

35 

35 

36 

29 

4 

2 

3 

Yes 

Yea 

$5.00 

$2.31 

4.93 

Yes 

Com- 

Heads of 

mittee 

Depart- 

ments 

Quincy, 

111. 
35,978 


Beloit, 

Peoria, 

Wis. 

111. 

21,284 

76,121 

$800.00 

$6,000.00 

2,400.00 

2,500.00 

3,500.00 

2,700.00 

2,100.00 

2,500.00 

2,100.00 

1,800.00 

1,000.00 

2,000.00 

1,200.00 

2,400.00 

3,600.00 

2,400.00 

3,000.00 

1,800.00 

1,500.00 

1,800.00 

1,380.00 

1,800.00 

3,360.00 

1,200.00 

1,920.00 

1,200.00 

2 

10 

15 

92 

24 

99 

1 

8 

1 

3 

Yes 

Yes 

$5.00 

$15.00 

$1.93 

No 

.60 

Heads  of 

Depart- 

ments 

Burling- 
ton, la. 
24,057 


Decatur 

111. 
43,818 


port, 
Ind. 
21,626 


Madi- 
son, 
Wis. 
38,378 


South 
Bend, 
Ind. 
70,983 


Rock 
Island, 

111. 
35,171 


Average 
38,574 


Salary  of  Mayor 

"      "  City  Clerk 

"      "  City  Engineer 

"      "   Purchasing  Agent.  . .  . 

"      "  Street  Commissioners. 

"      "   Supt.  of  Water  Works. 

"      "   Plumbing  Inspector.. . 

"      "   City  Attorney 

"      "  City  Physician 

"      "   Chief  of  Police 

"      "  Chiefof  Fire  Dept... 

"      "   Patrolmen 

"      "   Firemen 

"      "  Electrical  Inspector. . . 

"      "  Health  Officg? 

"      "   City  Chemist 

Number  of  Fire  Stations 

Number  of  Policemen 

Number  of  Firemen 

How  many  are  Detectives? .... 

Motorcycle  Police 

Do  you  license  soft  drink  parlors 

What  is  the  Fee? 

What  do  you  pay  sq.yd.a8phaltic 

conerete? 

What  do  you  pay  sq.  yd.  Brick? 

Does  this  include  grading? 

If  separate,  what  is  average  cost? 
W  ho  finally  authorizes  purchases 


$3,000.00 
2,000.00 
3,600.00 

1,800.00 
4,500.00 
1,380.00 
1,000.00 

1,800.00 

1,800.00 

1,584.00 

1,582.00 

1,500.00 

4,500.00 

2,000.00 

8 

36 

61 

3 

1 

Yes 

$5.00 


Heads  of 
Depart- 
ments 


$2,500.00 
1,500.00 
1,800.00 
1,500.00 


1,800.00 

5,000.00 

500.00 

1,800.00 

2,496.00 
2,496.00 

1,200.00 

4 
19 
17 


$3.50 
No. 
.50 

Council 


$4,000.00 
2,160.00 
3,100.00 

2,160.00 
2,160.00 
2,160.00 
3,300.00 

2,160.00 
2,160.00 
1,620.00 
1,620.00 
1,860.00 
2,160.00 

4 

25 

45 

3 

1 

No 


Comm. 
Ac- 
counts 


$2,000.00 
1,650.00 
1,650.00 

1,800.00 
1,800.00 

1,500.00 

1,920.00 
1,680.00 
1,560.00 
1,320.00 

1,500.00 

1,800.00 

5 

23 

33 


No 


$3.20 

Yes 

Board 
Public 
Works 


$2,000.00 
2,400.00 
5,500.00 

3,000.00 
4,800.00 
2,000.00 
2,500.00 

2,400.00 
2,400.00 
1,720.00 
1,720.00 
2,100.00 
5,750.00 
2,400.00 
4 

42 
52 
2 
2 
Yes 

$5.00 


Com- 
mittee 


$5,000.00 
2,400.00 
3,000.00 

2,100.00 
3,000.00 
2,000.00 
3,000.00 
600.00 
3,000.00 
3,000.00 
1,920.00 
1,920.00 
1,800.00 
1,600.00 
2,500.00 
9 

95 
120 


No 


$2.36 

No 

Each 
Depart- 
ment 


$3,000.00 

2,700.00 

1,680.00 

1,800.00 

1,800.00 

2,000.00 

1,640.00 

1,800.00 

1,200.00 

1,860.00 

1,800.00 

1,440.00 

1,500.00 

1,640.00 

1,800.00 

1,800.00 

6 

22 

34 

2 

2 


$5.00 

o$2.74 
64.15 
No 
.90 


$3,032.00 
2,250.00 
2,778.18 
2,116.66 
2,082.35 
3,021.00 
1,930.00 
2,252.00 
1,400.00 
2,198.00 
2,260.00 
1,627.00 
1,612.00 
1,840.00 
2,024.00 
1,982.00 
5 

36 

45 

4 

2 

13  Yes 

7  No 

$7.00 

$2,78 

3,85 

9  no  5ye8 

.84 


a — incluci . 
grading 

6—4  in 
and 
grad 


^8  8  inch 

ch  Brick 
8    inch 
ng. 


THE    AMERICAN    CITY 


•AND  HELP  CAME  IN  THE  FORM 

OF  A 

CHAMPION  SNOW  PLOW 


Champion  Sntrw  Plovt  Removing  Snow  from  a  Country  Highway 

The  Champion  Snow  Plow  is  a  heavy  steel  blade  with  an  arrangement 
for  raising  and  lowering  and  for  right  or  left  hand  cutting.  It  can  be 
easily  and  quickly  attached  to  a  motor  truck  or  tractor. 
The  Champion  is  the  last  word  in  appliances  for  quickly  and  economi- 
cally removing  sfiow  from  country  roads  or  city  streets. 
Ask  for  catalog  giving  interesting  information  regarding  the  use  of 
Champion  Snow  Plows. 


BOSTON   MASS. 
NEW  YORKN.Y 
CHICAGO- ILL 
PITTSBURGH^. 
PHILADELPHIA-PA 


^ 


600D    ROADS 
MACHINERY   C9 


^ 


INC. 


^ 


KENNETT     SQUARE,    PA. 


ATLANTAGA. 
PORTLAND-ORE 
SAN  PRANCISCO 

AND 
LOS  ANGELES -CAL. 
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Mayors'  Salaries  in  Small  Municipalities 


As  stated  last  month,  more  than  a  thou- 
sand mayors  have  recently  furnished, 
at  the  request  of  The  American 
City,  information  as  to  their  annual  sala- 
ries. The  figures  from  cities  of  5,000  popu- 
lation or  over  were  published  in  the  August 
number.  In  the  following  tables  will  be 
found  the  annual  salary  of  the  mayors 
from  whom  figures  were  received  for  the 
smaller  municipalities.  A  dash  in  the  sal- 
ary column  indicates  that  no  salary  what- 
ever is  paid. 

2,r>nn  to  4,999  POPULATION 


Annual 

City  Salary 

Abbeville,    S.    C...  $900 

Alva,   Okla 300 

Anadarko,  Okla.    .  .  600 

Angola,   Ind 250 

Anthony,  Kans.   .  .  .  300' 

Attalla,   Ala 780 

.Augusta,  Kans.   ...  1 

Aurora,  Ind 600 

Aurora,  Nebr 150 

Belle    Plains,    la...  600 

Beverly  City,  N.  J.  100 

Rig  Spring.,  Tex. .  .  90 

Big  Stone  Gap,  Va.  900 

Blackfoot,    Ida     ...  390 

Blair,    Nebr 200 

Boonville,    Ind.    ...  200 

Boyertown,  Pa.   .  .  .  100 

Bovne  City,  Mich..  50 

Brighton,    Colo.     .  .  200 

Brinkley,  Ark 60 

Broken  Boro,  Nebr.  200 

Brownsville,   Tenn.  600 

Buena   Vista,    Va.  .  600 

Burlington,    Wis...  *10 

Butler,    N.    J — 

Cameron,    Mo 100 

Cameron,    Tex 300 

Canastota,   N.   Y. .  .  4 

Canon   City,   Colo..  180 

Canton,    N.    C 150 

Cardin,    Okla — 

Carlstadt,   N.   J. .  .  .  — 

Carrollton,     Mo....  150 

Carterville,     111 500 

Charleston,   Miss...  1,800 

Claremore,    Okla. .  .  60 

Clarksville,     Tex...  100 

Clinton,  S.  C 1,200 

Columbia   City, 

Ind 300 

Columbia,   Miss. .  ./  600 

Commerce,    Okla. .  .  50 

Cooperstown,  N.   Y.  .^00 

Covington,   Tenn...  600 

Cresco,     la ,300 

Cynthiana,  Ky 200 

Dalhart,    Tex — 

Oawson,     Ga 500 

Decatur,    Ala 1,000 

Decatur,    Ind 2,000 

DeT.eon,    Tex — 

Delta,    Colo 1,200 

Dinuba,     Calif — 

Dunn,  N.  C 300 

Earlington,    Ky. .  .  .  .'iO 

Fast  Aurora.   N.  Y.  — 
East  .Stroudsburg. 

Pa 100 

Fldora,     la 100 

Elizabethtown,   Pa..  25 

F.Ik   City.    Okla...  .  1 

Fllenburg,   Wash..  — 


Annual 

City  Salary 

Ely,    Minn $300 

Eufaula,    Ala 600 

Fairbury,     111 100 

Falls  City,   Nebr..  .  200 

Farmiiigton     111..  .  .  200 

Florence,    Colo 120 

Fordyce,  ArK 300 

Fort   Kent,   Mc....  800 

loxboro,     Mass....  100 

Franklin,     Ind 300 

Franklin,    Tenn....  100 

Fredericktown,    Mo.  12 

Fulton,   Ky 300 

Galena,    111 400 

(iilroy,   Calif — 

Glasgow,    Ky. 75 

Glendale,    Ariz....  — 

Goderick,    Ontario.  — 

(ireenville,  Tenn...  50 

Greybull,     Wyo....  100 

Grove    City,    Pa...  50 

Hampton,    la 150 

Harrodsburg,     Ky. .  100 

Hartshorne,    Okla..  300 

Hearne,    Tex 24 

Henrietta,    Tex....  48 

Hespeler,    Ontario.  — 

Hiawatha,    Kans...  300 

Flobart,    Ind 500 

Holton,     Kans 300 

Houghton,    Mich...  60 

Hubbard,   0 720 

Hudson,   Wis 125 

Huntington    Prrk. 

Calif 300 

Idabel,     Okla 1,500 


Jacksonville,    Tex. . 

300 

Jennings,    La 

900 

Kaufman,    Tex. .  .  . 

50 

Key  port,   N.   J..  .    . 

— 

Kings       Mountain, 

N.    C 

200 

Knoxville,     la 

300 

Kutztown,    Pa 

30 

Lake    Forest,    111... 

— 

Lanette,     Ala 

400 

LaSalle,   N.   Y. .    .  . 

300 

Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex. 

— 

Lawrenceburg.,   Ind. 

600 

Lebanon,    Ky 

150 

Leesville,    La 

300 

Lexington,   Va 

720 

Lincolnton,   N.    C. . 

100 

Lisbon,   O 

250 

Louisiana,   Mo.    .  . . 

300 

Lowville,    N.     Y. .  . 

— 

Luverne,    Minn. .  .  . 

50 

Lvkens.     Pa 

150 

Madison,    111 

1,000 

Madison,    S.    D 

800 

Malad,    Idaho 



Manchester,     Ga. . . 

350 

Annual 

City  Salary 

Manchester,     la....  $  50 

iviundan,    N.    Dak..  300 

Mannington,  W.Va.  600 

Marshall,    Aiich....  50 

.Marshall,    Minn....  100 

Martinsville,     \  a. .  .  1,200 

Marysville,     Kans..  2 

Marysville,  0 300 

Mayfield,    Pa 400 

Mayville,  Wis 300 

McCook,    Nebr 150 

Merced,     Calif 240 

Metuchen,    N.    J. .  .  — 

Mexia,    Tex 60 

.Middleport,    0 300 

-Mingo  Junction,  O.  300 

Mission,    Tex 175 

Montevideo,  Minn..  10 

Mooresville,  N.  C.  300 

Morrisville,     Pa. ...  — 

Moscow,    Ida 180 

Mt.    Airy,    N.    C. .  .  500 

Mt.    Morris,    N.    Y.  — 

.Mt.    Sterling,    Ky. .  600 

Nacogdoches,     Tex.  360 

Neodesha,     Kans...  300 

Neosho,  Mo 240 

New   Albany,   Mis.s.  1,200 
New     Braunfels, 

Tex 1,200 

New    Hampton,    la.  100 

Newport,    Tenn....  — 

Northfield,     Minn. .  — 
N  or  t  h  w  e  sternland, 

Pa 60 

Ocala,     Fla 180 

Oroville,   Calif — 

Osceola,     la 104 

Otsego,   Mich 100 

Oxford,    N.    C 1,200 

Pacific  Grove,  Calif.  — 

Park   Falls,   Wis...  800 

Perry,    N.    Y — 

Pocahontas,     Va. .  .  60 
Port      Townsend, 

Wash — 

Port    Washington 

Wis 1,000 

Poteau,    Okla 600 

Prairie     du     Chien,  L 

Wis 200l| 

Preston,  Ida 24^ 

Princeton,    Ky 75 


Anninl 
City  Salary 

Pulaski,  Tenn $   48 

Quakertown,    Pa...  50 

Quanah,    Tex 300 

Rawlins,    Wyo 50 

Rayne,     La 810 

Redfield,   S.  Dak...  3)0 

Reynoldsville,     Pa. .  — 

Roseburg,   Ore — 

Richland     Center, 

Wis 300 

Richwood,    W.    \'a.  5f) 

Rockport,    Ind 45 

St.    Charles,    111 000 

St.    Peter.    Minn...  100 

Salem,    111 270 

Salinas,     Calif 600 

Sandpoint,  Ida 15n 

Sauk  Center,  Minn.  — 

Sebring,    0 400 

Shelbyville,     Ky...  240 

Shippensburg,    Pa  .  — 
South    Haven, 

Mich 50 

Southwest     Greens- 
burg,    Pa 50 

Spencer,    N.    C. .  .  .  25 

Springdale,  Pa 200 

Starkville,     Miss. .  .  900 

Superior,     Nehr. ...  200 

Tarboro,  N.  C 750 

Tenafly,    N.    J 

Thief    River    Falls, 

Minn 100 

Toccoa,     Ga 300 

Union   City,    Ind..  .  400 

Union    City,    Tenn.  30P 

Van   Buren,    Me..  .  1.200 

Wahpeton,  N.  Dak.  300 

Washington,    la....  600 
Waurika,     Okla. ... 

Waynesburg,   Pa. .  .  600 

Weiser,     Idaho 180 

Wellsburg,   W.    \'a.  500 

Westernport,    Md. .  500 
West     Minneapolis, 

Minn 10 

West    Plains,    Mo  .  100 

Whitewater,     Wis..  200 

Wildwood,    N.    J...  1.500 

Williston,    N.    Dak.  480 

Worthington,    Minn.  100 

yuma,    Ariz 150 

*  Per    meeting. 


LESS    THAN  2,500 

Annual 
City  Salary 

Ada,    O $200 

Adrian,     Minn 50 

Ainsworth,  Nebr...  25 

Aitkin,    Minn 10 

Akron,   Colo — 

Alamogordo,  N.  Mex.     — 

Alhia,     la 600 

."^lliston.     Ontario.  .  — 

Altoona,    Ala 300 

Altoona,    Kans 1 

Alvin,    Tex 60 

Amboy,    111 200 

Amherst.    0 400 

Andrews,    N.    C.  .  .  300 

Angleton,    Tex — 

Arcanum,  0 200 

Archbold.     0 75 

Artesia.   N.   Mex.    .  — 

Asheville.     0 100 

Aspen,    Colo 360 

Athens.    N.    Y — 

Atkins,    Ark 18 

August,     Wis 25 

Avoca,    N.     Y 15 

Baldwin,  Kans 60 


POPULATION 

Annual 

City  Salary 

Bamberg,    S.  C...  $200 

Bardstown,    Ky. ...  75 

Barrington,    111....  50 

Barron,  Wis 400 

Bayard.     Nebr 150 

Beattyville,    Ky 75 

Belhaven,    N.    C. .  .  120 

Bellaire,    Mich — 

Belle  Plaine.   Minn.  50 

Bellevue,     la 12 

Belmont,     N.     Y. .  .  — 

Ben  Avon,   Pa — 

Berea,    Ky 50 

Bergholz,    O. 60 

Bessemer     City, 

N.  c; 100 

Big   Timber,   Mont.  200 

Blackshear,    Ga. ...  150 

Blasdell,    N.    Y. .  .  .  120 

Bloomfield.     Nebr..  100 

Bloomingdale,  N.  J.  — 

Bloominpton,  Wis..  — 

Blue   Rapids,   Kans.  — 

Boaz.   Ala 500 

Bonifay,    Fla •  »" 


THE    AMERICAN    CITY 


iBflHIPllllHI 

Avery  One    Man         M^H^HHIHI 

Road  Razer  remav-          ^^^l^^^sR^^ 
ing  snow  from  city          ^^^^^ISiP^ 

streets.    Note  how  it 
scrapes  clean,  right 
down  to  the  bricks.                                              '•• 

,  t^*^ 

Street  dries  quickly. 

'^iWjMm 

g:                           ^ 

Avery  Road  Razer 
shaving  a  rough  un-                                    "^ 
Paved  street  smooth. 

H*%\    ■    i 


The  Great 


Removes  Snow — Maintains  Unpaved  Road. 


Double  Duty 
Road  Machine  I 

I 


Here's  a  machine  that  can  be  kept  on  the 
job  the  year  around.  It  shaves  the  roughest 
unpaved  roads  and  streets  as  smooth  as  a  city 
pavement; doing  the  work  faster,  better,  at 
lower  cost  t'.  an  possible  by  any  other  method. 
And  it  can  be  used  just  as  successfully  as  a 
snow  remover.  This  machine  is  the  Avery 
One-Man  Road  Razer — the  most  practical 
and  successful  pfece  of  machinery  yet  de- 
veloped for  country-road  and  unpaved  street 
maintenance  work. 

Mr.  E:l.  Buchanan,  Street  Commissioner  of 
Salina,  Kans.,  wrote:  "We  liked  our  Avery 
Road  Razer  for  working  unpaved  streets.  Now 
we  have  found  another  use  for  it — cleaning 
5Mow;ofT  our  streets.  We  find  it  a  great  machine 
for  cleaning  off  the  snow.  It  does  it  so  nice  and 
clean  that  the  streets  are  dry  in  a  short  time. 


One  man  can  clean  off  miles  of  streets  in  a  day 
after  a  heavy  snow,  and  at  very  little  expense. 
It's  the  best  snow  machine  we  ever  saw." 

Wherever  introduced,  this  machine  has 
created  a  genuine  sensation.  One  man  oper- 
ates it — turns  the  machine  completely  around 
in  its  own  tracks — goes  forward  or  back,  and 
from  his  seat  raises  or  lowers  the  long,  flexible 
three-section  blade  which  either  fits  or  makes 
any  crown  or  surface  of  the  road.  The  power, 
flexibility  and  ease  of  handling  this  machine  is 
a  never  failing  source  of  wonderment  to  those 
interested  in  modern  road  building  equipment. 

For  lower  costs  and  better  work  build  your  roads 
with  the  new  and  improved  Avery  Tractors.  The 
Ten-Ton  Road  Roller  with  power  scarifier  is  an  ideal 
machine  for  street  and  road  work.  _  Then  keep  them 
in  condition,  summer  and  winter  with  the  Avery  One 
Man  Road  Razer.  Write  now  for  prices  and  full 
particulars. 


AVERY  COMPANY,  223  Iowa  St.,  Peoria,  III. 

Branch   Houses:     Madison,  Firgo,  Omaha,  rtiinneapolis.  Grand   Forki,  Sionx   Fallt, 

Aberdeen,  Billingt,  Lincoln,  Sidney,  Nebr.,  Det  ^loines,  Indianapolis,  Colnmbns, 

Kansas  City,  Wichita,  Salina,  Stuttgart  and  Sacramento 

Distributors:   Avery  Company  of  Texas; 

Dallas,  Amarillo  and  beaumont,  Texas 
Iso  Other  Principal  Machinery  Centers 

VERY 

Road-Building,  Maintenance 
and  Hauling  Machinery 


Avery  10-Ton  Road  Roller  equipped  with 
Power-Scarifier — the  last  v/ord  in  road-build- 
ing. It  builds,  rolls  and  scarifies  your  roads 
or  streets  at  the  minimum  cost. 
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Annual 

City  Salary 

Boonsboro,    Md...       $  50 

Boscobel,    Wis 2,500 

Brady,    Tex 72 

Brandon,  Vt 100 

Breckenridge,    Minn.  ■ — 
Breckenridge,    Tex.   1,200 

Brevard,    N.    C 24 

Bronson,     Mich....  2ri 

Buena    Vista,    Colo.  — 

Buhl,    Ida 50 

Buhl,     Minn 100 

Burnside,   Ky 75 

Cambridge,   N.   Y..  — 

Camrose,   Alberta . .  — 

Canajoharie,   N.   Y.  — 

Cando,    N.    Dak...  100 

Cape  Vincent,  N.Y.  10 
Capitol     Heights, 

Mo — 

Cartersville,    Mo. . .  20 

Casey,    111 25 

Cass   City,   Mich...  — 

Cattaraugus,    N.  Y.  150 

Cedar  City,   Utah  .  200 

Ccdarville,     0 150 

Central  City,  Nebr.  200 

Centralia,     Pa 200 

Ceredo,    W.    Va...  25 

Chadbourn,   N.   C.  100 

Chappell,    Nebr 400 

Chardon,    0 24 

Chase  City,  Va 250 

Chetek,  Wis 25 

Chillicothe,     111 12 

Chillicothe,    Tex...  240 

Chula   Vista,   Calif.  — 

Citronelle,     Ala 50 

Clay   Center,   Nebr.  50 

Clayton,    111 60 

Clayton,    N.    J — 

Clayton,  N.  Y — 

Clayton,   N.    C 400 

Clinton,    Ky 75 

ainton,    N.    C 500 

Clovis,  Calif — 

Cobleskill,   N.   Y...  — 

Cokesburg,  Pa — 

Colchester,     Conn. .  25 

Coldwater,   Kans. .  .  1 

Coleraine,    Minn...  100 

Colfax,  la 300 

Collins,    Miss 240 

Colonial   Bach,    Va.  300 

Columbus,    Wis. ...  — 

Continental,  0 60 

Cornelius,    N.   C...  600 

Corning,    la 100 

Cottonwood      Falls, 

Kans 12 

CotuUa,    Tex 36 

Covina,     Calif. . . .'.  — 

Cowles,  Nebr — 

Craig,     Colo 120 

Crawford,    Nebr...  50 

Cressona,    Pa 50 

Crewe,    Pa 300 

Croton  -  OH  ■  Hudson, 

N.    Y.'. — 

Cullman,   Ala 420 

Curtis,    Nebr 100 

Dallas,  Ga 100 

Dallas,   N,    C — 

Dallas   City,   111....  50 

Dardanelle,  Ark. . . .  — 

Davis,   Okla 48 

Deadwood,  S.  Dak.  100 

Deep  water.    Mo....  18 

Del   Norte,    Colo. . .  — 

Dermott,     Ark 300 

Douglas,   Wyo 50 

Downs,   Kans — 

Dows,     la 50 

Doylestown,     O....  50 

Dunlap,    la 12 

Dupo,  111 75 

Earlville,     111 50 

East    Bangor,    Pa..  50 

Edgar,     Nebr 50 

Edmonds,    Wash...  — 

El    Campo,    Tex...  120 


Annual 
City  Salary 

Eldon,    la $100 

Klkton,    Ky 75 

EUendale,    N.    Dak.  24 

Elma,  Wash ■ — 

Elmwood,    111 200 

Elmwood  Park,  111.  500 

Elroy,     Wis 50 

England,     Ark — 

Enterprise,    Ore. ...  — 

Escalante,    Utah. .  .  30 

Eufaula,    Okla 100 

Eureka,   111 100 

Eureka,    Mont 240 

Fallon,    Nev 300 

Falmouth,    Ky 50 

Farmersville,  Tex..  200 

Farmington,    la....  100 

Farmington,    Minn.  10 

Fayette    City,    Pa..  Fees 

Fennimore,    Wis...  100 

Flandreau,   S.  Dak.  200 

Fleetwood,    Pa 25 

Floresville,     Tex. . .  — 

Fornfelt,     Nebr 24 

Fort  Benton,  Mont.  240 
Fort     Des     Moines, 

la 1 

Fort    Meade,    Fla..  — 

Fort  Payne,   Ala...  100 

Fort    Recovery,    O.  72 

Fowlerville,    Mich. .  25 

Fox   Lake,   Wis 50 

Franklin,    Va 75 

Friendship,   N.   Y..  — 

Fruita,  Colo — 

Fulton,    111 100 

Galesville,    Wis 50 

Garland,     Tex — 

Geary,   Okla 100 

Geneva,     Nebr 200 

Genoa,  Nebr 1 

Genoa,    0 50 

Germantown,     O. . .  200 

Gibsonville,  N.  C.  — 

Gilner,    Tex 300 

Glendale,    0 250 

Glcnwood     Springs, 

Colo 100 

Golconda,    111 24 

Golden,    Colo — 

Gothenburg,     Nebr.  100 

Granite  Falls,  Minn.  — 

Granite  Falls,  N.  C.  12 

Grantville,  Utah ...  50 

Greenfield,     Mo 25 

Green   River,   Wyo.  50 

Greensboro,    Ga....  300 

Greensburg,   Kans. .  120 

Gridley,     111 50 

Gunnison,  Utah. ...  50 

Guthrie  Center,  la.  15 

Halstead,   Kans 120 

Hamburg,    la 100 

Hamilton,   N.    Y. . .  — 

Hardin,    Mont 600 

Harper,    Kans 1 

Harrisburg,   Tex. . .  1 

Harrisonville,  Mo..  150 

Hartford,   Ark 24 

Hartington,    Neb'..  200 

Hartwell,    Ga 300 

Hawley,    Pa — 

Haxtun,     Colo — 

Haynesville,     La...  1,200 

Hay  ward.  Wis — 

Heber,    Utah 150 

Hebron,  N.   Dak. .  .  75 

Hereford,  Tex 600 

Hicksville,   0 200 

Hico,     Tex 150 

High  Bridge,  N.  J.  — 

Holbrook,    Ari — 

Holden,    Mo 50 

Holgate,     0 125 

Homer,  Mich 25 

IToutzdale,    Pa 100 

Howard,   Kans 50 

Huntingdon,    Tenn.  150 

Huron,   0 200 

Illmo,  Mo 50 


Annual 

City  Salary 

Iowa    Park,    Tex...  — 

Itasca,  Tex $  50 

Jackson,    Ga 300 

Jefferson,    Ga 200 

Jefferson,    0 75 

Jesup,   Ga 200 

Jewell,    la 50 

Jonesboro,     La 120 

Jonesville,     La — 

Jonesville,  S.  C 200 

Jordan,    Minn 10 

Jordan,    N.    Y 25 

Kennewick,  Wash. .  — 

Kenova,    W.    Va. .  .  100 

Kent,    Wash — 

Keosauqua,    la 12 

Keota,    la 40 

Kimball,   S.   Dak. .  .  — 

LaGrange,    Tex....  180 
Lake     Preston, 

S.    Dak 50 

Lancaster,    Ky 75 

Lancaster,   7vIo 25 

Lancaster,    Tex....  18 

Lander,   Wyo 50 

L'Anse,     Mich 25 

LaPlata,  Mo 20 

LaPorte    City,    la..  100 

Leesburg,     Va 100 

Leland,    Miss 1,200 

Lemmon,     S.     Dak.  200 

Leslie,     Mich 25 

Lewistown,    111....  50 
Lewistown,    Utah..   57.50 

Libby,     Mont 1 

Liberty,   N.    Y — 

Lidgerwood,  N.  Dak.  50 

Ligonier,  Ind 100 

Lilly,     Pa 144 

Linerville,  Ala 600 

Lisbon,    N.    Dak...  180 

Littleton,     Colo 75 

Little  Valley,   N.Y.  100 

Livingston,   111 48 

Livingston,    Tenn. .  100 

Lodi,     0 100 

Lonaconing,    Md...  50 

Long  Prairie,  Minn.  15 

Loudonville,    O. .  . .  300 

Louisville,     Colo...  75 

Lovelock,   Nev 240 

Madelia,     Minn....  10 

Manassas,    Va — 

Manson,     la 50 

Manteno,     111 24 

Marengo,     la 100 

Marianna,   Fla 50 

Marietta,    Pa 20 

Marion,   Ala. 300 

Marion,    Kans 300 

Marion,    Ky 75 

Marionville,    Mo...  20 

Marksville,     La....  180 

Marlinton,   W.    Va.  150 

Martinsville,  111 50 

Mason,     Mich 50 

Matawan,   N.   J. . . .  — 

Mauston,    Wis 100 

McGehee,  Ark 240 

McGregor,  Tex....  100 

Mebane,  N.   C 300 

Mendham     B  o  r  o  , 

N.J - 

Mcndon,     0 50 

Meridian,  Tex — 

Merkel,  Tex 300 

Midland        Park, 

N.     J — 

Milan,    Tenn 50 

Milbank,    S.    Dak..  *1 

Milford,     Utah 00 

Millen,    G_a 300 

Monroe,    N.    Y. .  .  .  36 

Monroe    City,   Mo..  50 

Monroeville,     Ala. .  200 

Montesano,     Wash.  — 

Montgomery,     Mo. .  50 

Montgomery,   Pa. .  .  — 

Monticello,    Ky 75 


Annual 

City  Salary 

Monticello,     N.     Y.  — 

Montoursville,    Pa..  — 

Montrose,  Pa $  10 

Mora,     Minn. 10 

Morehead,    Ky 60 

Moroni,    Utah 80 

Mosinee,  Wis 200 

Mt.   Gilead,   0 180 

Mt.    Holly,    N.    C.  50 
Mt.   Holly   Springs, 

Pa 50 

Mt.    Joy,    Pa — 

Mt.    Pulaski,    111. .  .  60 

Mt.    Rainier,    Md. .  • — 

Napoleonville,    La. .  50 

Nashville,     111 100 

Nashua,   la — 

Navarre,     0 120 

Neillsville,    Wis....  200 

Neligh,    Nebr 75 

Nescopeck,    Pa 25 

New   Berlin,   N.   Y.  — 

New  Bremen,  O...  200 

New  Concord,  O...  50 

New    London,    la. .  25 

New  Paltz,   N.   Y. .  — 

New  Paris,   0 24 

New  Prague,  Minn.  25 
New     Providence, 

N.J - 

New      Rockford, 

N.    Dak 120 

New    Smyrna,    Fla.  — 

Nixon,    Tex 60 

Nora   Springs,    la. .  12 

Oakes,    N.     Dak...  60 

Oconto   Falls,    Wis.  75 

Oilton,     Okla 300 

Onawa,    la 50 

O'Neill,    Nebr 75 

Opp,  Ala 360 

Orange   City,    la. . .  50 

Osage  City,  Kans..  1 

Osceola,    Nebr — 

Ottawa,    O 200 

Owen,     Wis 750 

Pagosa      Springs. 

Colo — 

Psintsville,    Ky — 

Paris,     Mo 50 

Park  Rapids,  Minn.  10 

Parsons,   W.   Va. . .  50 
Pass     Christian, 

Miss 300 

Pawling,   N.    Y — 

Payette,     Ida 300 

Pecatonica,     111....  30 

Peebles,    0 25 

Pendleton,   S.    C...  175 

Philipsburg,    Mont.  *5 

Picayune,    Miss 120 

Pikesville,    Ky 50 

Piano,     HI 50 

Pleasant    Grove, 

Utah 150 

Pocomoke  City,   Md.  75 

Poplar,   Mont 100 

Port    Deposit,    Md.  — 

Port  Lavaca,  Tex..  60 

Princeton,    Mo....  50 

Princeton,     Wis. . .  100 

Prophetstown,  111..  104 

Punta    Gorda,    Fla.  — 

Randolph,   N.   Y...  — 

Randolph,     Wis....  115 

Ravenna,   Nebr.    . .  200 

Rector,    Ark 300 

Reed   City,    Mich..  36 

Reform,    Ala 600 

Renville,    Minn.     .  .  — 
Richfield     Springs, 

N.   Y — 

Rich    Hill,    Mo 200 

Richmond,  Utah    .  .  85 

Richton,  Miss 300 

Ridgeley,  W.   Va..  75 

Rigby,    Ida 150 

Ripley,    Miss 12 

Rittman,    0 300 


THE    AMERICAN    CITY 


((—best  Sor  aU  kinds 
of  -work—" 

"I  have  been  operating  several  kinds  of  tractors  for  ten 
years,  and  I  find  the  Best  'Sixty'  is  the  best  tractor  on  the 
market  for  all  kinds  of  work,  especially  heavy  duty,"  writes 
the  master  mechanic*  of  a  Georgia  road  work  contractor. 
(^Name  on  request) 

Before  you  purchase  stock  or  power  equipment,  watch 
a  Best  "Sixty"  or  "Thirty"  on  nearby  work  that  is  simi- 
lar to  yours.  A  list  of  owners  will  gladly  be  sent  on 
request.  Ask  for  the  1923  Best  Tractor  Catalog  also. 

C.  L.  BEST  TRACTOR  CO. 

SAN  LEANDRO,  CALIFORNIA 

Sales  Branches 

127  Montgomery  St.  Distributing  'Warehouse  30  Church  St. 

San  Francisco, Cali».  820  N.  Second  St.,  New  York  City 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

BESr  Tff AtTORS 


,69-923 
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Annual 

City  Salary 

Ritzville,  Wash.    . .  — 

Rockdale,    Tex.     ..  $   1 

Rockvale,    Colo.    . .  84 

Rosebud,  Tex — 

Roseto,   Pa 40 

Roseville,  0 150 

Rossville,    111 9 

Royston,    Ga 150 

Runge,   Tex 120 

Rushville,    111.     .  .  .  100 

St.  Clairsville,  O.  .  200 

Ste.  Genevieve,  Mo  150 

St.   Martinsville,  La.  900 

St.  Marys,  W.   Va.  — 

St.    Pauls,    N.    C.  — 

Salisbury,   Mo.    . . .  150 

Saltsburg,     Pa.      .  .  20 

Sandstone,  Minn.    .  10 

-Sandusky,  Mich.  .  .  — 

Sandy,    Utah     60 

Sarasota,   Fla *4 

Saxton,    Pa — 

Sauk   City,   Wis.  ..  36 

Savannah,   Mo.    ...  50 

Scalp    Level,    Pa..  — 

Sebastopol,  Calif.   .  120 
City                      Salary 

Seward,     Nebr.     . .  50 


Annual 

City  Salary 

Shakopee,  Minn.   ..  — 

Sharon    Hill,    Pa..  — 

Shiner,   Tex $24 

Shreve,    0 40 

Sierra  Madre,  Calif.  — 

Sioux     Center,     la.  26 

Sioux   Rapids,    la. .  50 

Sloan,   N.   Y — 

Smethport,    Pa 50 

Smithfield,    N.    C.  .  30 J 

Snydertown,    Pa.     .  — 

Sonora,  Calif — 

South  P.eloit,  111..  50 
South    Connellsville, 

Pa .-00 

South   Sioux   City, 

Nebr 200 

Sparta,    Mich 60 

Spearfish,    S.    Dak.  1 

Spencerport,  N.   Y.  — 

Spencerville,  O.    . .  120 

Spring   City,   Tenn.  — • 

Springfield,    Ky.    .  .  100 

Spring  Hope,  N.  C.  300 
Spring      Valley, 

Minn 10 

Stanford,    Ky '5 

Stanton,    Nebr 75 


Annual 
City  Salary 

Steamboat    Springs, 

Colo   $50 

Stillwater,    N.    Y.  .  — 

Stockton,    Kans.    .  .  ;>0 

Stuart,    la 50 

Sturgis,   N.    Dak.  ..  1 

Sumner,     111 50 

Sumner,    Wash.    . .  — 

Sunnyside,  Wash.  .  — 

Swanton,    O — 

Tamaroa,    111 12 

Taneytown,  Md.  . .  50 
Tarpon   Springs, 

Fla — 

Tawas  City,  Mich.  25 

Tidioute,  Pa — 

Timmonsville,  S.  C.  300 

Timpson,    Tex.    ...  1 

Tippecanoe  City,  O.  300 

Torrington,  Wyo.    .  50 

Townley,    Ala.    .  . .  100 

Tylcrtown,   Miss.    .  — 

Tyndall,    S.    Dak..  5 

Union  City,  Mich..  25 

Uniontown,    Ky.     .  75 

Valley,   Nebr — 

Victoria,    Va 400 

Vincent,    Ala 50 


Annual 
City  Salary 

Wahoo,    Xebr $150 

Waitsburg,  Wash.   .  — 

Wake  Forest,  N.  C.  300 

Wamego,    Karis.    . .  — 

Warrenton,    Va.    .  .  150 

Washington,    111.     .  50 

Waverly,    Va 200 

Waynoka,  Okla.    .  .  — 

Wellsville,    Mo.    . .  40 

West,    Tex 120 

West    Alexandria, 

0 75 

West  Blocton,  Ala.  180 
West    Cape    May, 

N.    J - 

Whiteville,   N.   C. .  300 

Whitewright,     Tex.  1,800 

Wiggins,    Miss.    . .  1 

Windsor,  Mo 25 

Windsor,    N.    C. . .  — 

Winter.  Park,  Fla. .  — 

Wolfe  City,  Tex. .  .  60 

Womelsdorf,  Pa.  . .  35 

Woodburn,  Ore.    .  .  *1.50 

York,    Ala 350 

Zumbrota,    Minn...  10 


*Per  meeting. 


The  Only  Thing  a  City  Has  to  Build  Itself  Upon 


THE  elements  entering  into  the  growth  and 
development  of  a  city  are  many  and 
varied.  Some  of  them  are  complex  and 
hard  to  define.  One  factor,  however,  seems 
easy  to  understand.  So  apparently  fundamental 
is  it  that  it  seems  trite  and  too  obvious  to 
say  that  a  city  is  built  upon  land;  that  the 
shape  and  conformation  of  that  part  of  the 
earth's  surface  which  constitutes  its  present 
and  future  site  is  a  thing  that  vitally  concerns 
it;  and  that  as  such  the  physical  facts  of  this 
surface,  or  topography,  should  be  studied  and 
made  matters  of  definite  information.  And  yet, 
like  many  other  obvious  and  fundamental  things, 
this  factor  is  often  overlooked  and  slighted. 
Since  land  is  the  only  thing  a  city  has  to  build 
itself  upon,  it  is  logical  that  city  plans  should 
begin  with  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  land 
conditions.  The  assembling  and  recording  of 
these  facts  is  the  purpose  of  the  city  topo- 
graphic survey.* 


*  See  articles  on  "The  Topographic  Map  in  City 
Planning,"  by  Jefferson  C.  Grinnalds,  in  The  Ameri- 
can City  for  October  and  November,  1921,  pages 
280-2  and.'373-5;  also  "The  Topographic  Survey  and 
Its  Relation  to  City  Engineering  Work,"  Feburary, 
1922,   pages   118-120. 


Primarily  the  topographic  survey  furnishes 
information  upon  which  to  design  a  logical 
and  correct  street  plan.  Streets  must  connect 
dififerent  localities  of  varying  importance,  and 
they  must  do  this  by  routes  which  are  deter- 
mined upon  as  being  best  from  a  study  of  all 
contributing  factors.  This  means  that  they 
shall  be  located  with  regard  to  all  requirements 
of  traffic  and  topography,  which  also,  in  turn, 
implies  that  consideration  be  given  to  such 
matters  as  parks  and  playgrounds,  residence 
and  commercial  districts,  etc.  Further  need 
of  the  topographic  map  is  felt  in  the  designing 
and  construction  of  sewers,  water  systems,  and 
other  public  improvements.  Many  complaints 
and  inquiries  of  a  general  nature  are  best  an- 
swered by  recourse  to  the  map,  which  would 
otherwise  require  special  surveys,  and  it  is 
apparent  that  the  one,  complete  survey  is 
cheaper  to  obtain  than  the  large  and  constantly 
increasing    number    of    small,    single-purpose 


— From  a  paper  on  "The  City  Topographic  Survey 
in  City  Planning,"  by  R.  H.  Randall,  Topographic 
Engineer,  Toledo,  Ohio,  before  the  Indiana  City 
Planning   Conference,   1923. 


The  Child,  the  City,  and  the  Playground 


IN  a  city  swarming  with  child  life  any  pro- 
vision for  their  perfectly  natural   activities, 
such  as  a  few  playgrounds,  is  regarded  as 
showing  exceptional  benevolence. 

Into  what  a  hostile  world  does  the  little  city 
child  intrude  with  his  happy  smile,  his  desire  to 
play,  to  run,  to  shout,  and  stretch  his  muscles 
vibrant  with  life !  Here  he  is,  millions  of  him, 
with  millions  of  parents,  but  no  city  was  biiilt 
for  his  home.  His  position  is  very  much  like 
that  of  an  ant  in  some  great  power-plant  with 


whirling  wheels  and  roaring  boilers.  The  ant 
does  not  endanger  any  of  the  wheels,  therefore 
it  may  run  about,  but  if  it  isn't  careful  it  will 
be  crushed.  And  if  it  is  crushed?  Well,  a 
power-plant  is  a  power-plant,  not  a  playground. 
But  the  startling  difference  is  that  no  ant  ever 
built  a  power-'house,  while  men  and  women, 
who  were  once  children,  and  later  fathers  and 
mothers,  build  cities. 
It  is  strange. 

— New  York  Evening  Post. 
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GENUINE  OPEN-HEARTH  IRON 

RUST-RESISTING 

CULVERTS 


The  high  quality  of  the  material  used  and  the  adaptability 
of  Newport  round  and  half-round  types  of  corrugated  cul- 
vert pipe,  to  the  needs  of  the  road  builders,  make 
NEWPORT  GENUINE  OPEN-HEARTH  IRON  corrugated 
metal  culverts  the  standard  for  road  work  everywhere.  The 
iron  has  had  the  impurities  eliminated  to  an  extent  not 
usually  reached  in  any  other  grade  of  pure  iron.  This 
makes  the  culverts  rust-resisting  and  the  corrugations  give 
them  strength,  thus  assuring  the  road  master  or  engineer 
that  he  is  buying  a  high-grade  culvert. 
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Newport  culvert  pipes  of  round,  riveted,  full-circle  con- 
struction, are  the  strongest  corrugated  metal  culverts  manu- 
factured. They  are  easily  installed  and  last  a  lifetime. 
The  half-round  flat-bottom  culvert  pipe  is  particularly 
adapted  to  city  use.  It  is  made  in  2-foot  lengths  so  that 
whenever  a  pipe  becomes  clogged  it  is  easy  to  dig  down  and 
lift  the  section  immediately  above  where  the  clogged  con- 
dition exists,  clean  out  and  replace  it  with  no  necessity  of 
interfering  with  traffic  or  the  expense  of  digging  up  the 
whole  pipe. 


NEWPORT    CULVERT    CO. 

542  West  Tenth  St.,  Newport,  Kentucky 
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Municipal  Responsibility  for  the  Con- 
servation of  Vision 

By  Lewis  H.  Carris 

Field  Secretary,  National  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 


ONE  cannot  walk  through  the  principal 
streets  of  even  our  smaller  cities 
without  having  his  sympathy  aroused 
by  the  blind  mendicant.  Many  others  of 
our  blind  are  not  so  much  in  evidence  but 
need  our  sympathy  just  as  much.  The 
number  of  blind  in  any  city  may  be 
roughly  estimated  as  one  in  a  thousand — 
not  a  large  number  in  the  aggregate,  but 
large  enough,  and  far  too  large  when  three 
facts  are  considered: 

1.  The  amount  of  unhappiness  caused 
to  the  victims,  their  relatives  and  friends. 

2.  The  actual  cost  to  the 
community  through  the 
transferring  of  the  blind 
from  the  producing  to  the 
non-producing  class. 

3.  From  one-half  to 
three-fourths  of  blindness 
can  be  prevented. 

When  we  further  con- 
sider the  loss  which  any 
municipality  sustains 
through  seriously  defective 
vision,  in  the  light  of  the 
most  conservative  estimates 
of  the  number  of  persons 
so  suffering,  and  that  much 
of  this  is  unnecessary,  we 
can  see  the  importance  of 
the  conservation  of  vision 
from  a  municipal  stand- 
point.        ^ 

Municipalities  exist  solely  for  the  welfare 
of  their  citizens.  Fire  departments  strive 
to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire,  police  depart- 
ments strive  to  prevent  crime,  school  de- 
partments to  remove  ignorance.  Blindness 
and  seriously  defective  vision  are  also 
calamities  largely  preventable,  and  an  effort 
should  be  made  to  eliminate  them. 

The  limits  of  this  article  permit  little 
more  than  a  brief  description  of  the  pos- 
sible activities  of  municipal  agencies  hav- 
ing some  responsibility  in  the  field  of  pre- 
vention and  conservation. 


Assistance  Available 

The  National  Commit- 
tee for  the  Prevention 
of  Blindness  will  be 
glad  to  be  of  service  to 
any  community  in  the 
organization  of  a  defi- 
nite campaign  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness 
and  the  conservation  of 
vision.  The  headquar- 
ters of  the  Committee 
are  at  130  East  22nd 
Street,  New  York  City. 


Public  health  service. — Here  rest  the  di- 
rect responsibilities  of  personal  service  and 
education.  In  the  field  of  prevention  of 
blindness,  boards  of  health  have  probably 
rendered  their  most  effective  service  in  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  babies'  sore  eyes. 
Rare  indeed  are  cases  of  ophthalmia  neona- 
torum in  many  of  our  cities.  Yet  in  others 
there  are  many  violations  of  state  and  mu- 
nicipl  laws  providing  for  the  use  of  prophy- 
lactics at  birth  and  for  early  treatment 
after  discovery.  It  is  now  considered  a 
disgrace  for  a  city  to  be  responsible  for  a 
baby  blind  from  sore  eyes, 
since  the  cause  and  cure 
are  so.  well  known. 

In  the  interests  of  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  con- 
tagious eye  diseases  the 
health  department  should 
provide  immediate  treat- 
ment for  discovered  cases 
under  quarantine ;  should 
establish  and  enforce  regu- 
lations prohibiting  the  use 
of  common  towels,  and 
should  give  information  to 
the  public  generally  on  the 
ways  in  which  contagious 
eye  diseases  can  be  avoided 
or  cured. 

Health  departments 
should  promote  the  estab- 
lishment of  eye  clinics  both  in  municipal 
and  private  hospitals.  The  clinics  must, 
to  be  effective,  be  under  the  direction 
of  competent  ophthalmologists,  and  must 
provide  service  both  for  the  cure  of  eye  dis- 
eases and  for  eye  examinations  to  disclose 
defective  vision. 

The  need  in  most  cities  for  some  pro- 
vision for  furnishing  glasses  to  persons  not 
able  to  buy  them  is  an  instance  of  the  fre- 
quent necessity  for  cooperation  between 
departments  of  health  and  Ithe  various 
private  or  public  agencies  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  relief  in  cases  of  proved  need. 
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This  street  in  York  Village.  Maine, 
was firsttreatedwith  Tarvia  in  JQ13. 
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j4  macadam  road  brought  up  to  date.  Main  Street,  Le 
Roy,  New  York — transformed  by  Tarvia  during  iqiq 
and  1020. 


Columbia  Avenue,  Fan- 
dergrift.  Pa.,  once  an  old 
brick  street,  was  surfaced 
with  Tarvia  in  191 4. 


The  Three  Ages  of  Main  Street— 


What  are  the  three  ages  of  America's 
Main  Streets  ?  First,  the  Age  of  Mud  and 
Dust — the  age  of  the  sprinkHng  cart 
—  the  age  when  spring  thaws  turned 
Main  Street  into  a  mud-hole. 

Next,  the  Age  of  Incompleteness.  In 
this  period,  a  few  blocks  of  Main  Street 
were  given  a  fine,  expensive  pavement. 
Then  came  an  abrupt  break-ofF  into  un- 
improved country  roads. 

And  today — the  Age  of  Tarvia. 

Main  Street  has  been  extended.  In- 
stead of  short  stretches  of  ultra- 
expensive  pavement,  the  public  now 
demands  the  greatest  possible  mileage 
of  good  roads  that  the  available  funds 
will  permit. 


The 


To  meet  this  demand,  experienced 
road  officials  are  constructing  moderate 
priced,  low  maintenance  Tarvia  Roads. 
Moreover  by  the  use  of  Tarvia  they 
are  transforming  at  small  expense 
worn-out  macadam  into  modern 
** all-year"  highways. 

Tarvia  roads  are  not  only  firm,  smooth, 
dustless  and  mudless  all  the  year  round, 
they  are  far  less  costly  to  build  and 
maintain  than  any  other  type  of  modern 
highway.  There  is  a  grade  of  Tarvia  for 
every  road  purpose — new  construction, 
reconstruction,  repairs  and  maintenance. 

If  you  will  write  to  our  nearest  office 
we  will  promptly  and  gladly  give  you 
practical  cooperation  in  solving  your 
road  problems. 


Company 


New  York     Chicago  Philadelphia  Boston  St.  Louis         Cleveland 

Cincinnati      Pittsburgh         Detroit  Kansas  City  Birmingham   Dallas 

Minneapolis  Salt  Lalie  City  Bethlehem      Lebanon         Youngatown   Milwaukee 
Toledo  Columbus  Baltimore       Syracuse        New  Orleans  Rochester 

fhf  f?rt^r1  /^rtnatttttr-^tnrt  THE  BARRETT  COMPANY.  Limited: 

fy'    fyfJaU  yUn^itrUCUOn UonUfii\     Toronto    Winnipeg    Vancouver     St.  John,  N.  B.     Halifax,  N.  S. 
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The  Board  of  Education. — Health  teach- 
ing is  now  recognized  as  a  most  important 
part  of  education.  The  prevention  of  blind- 
ness and  the  conservation  of  vision  become 
important  parts  of  a  health  education  pro- 
gram. A  health  education  program  calls  for 
a  medical  inspection  service. 

Whether  the  medical  inspection  service 
should  be  established  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  school  system,  or  whether  it  should  be 
a  part  of  the  public  health  activities,  need 
not  be  discussed  here.  Wherever  the  re- 
sponsibility may  be  placed,  the  work  that 
needs  to  be  done  is  the  same.  For  the  pre- 
vention of  blindness  and  the  conservation 
of  vision  this  service  must  provide  for : 

I.  Periodic  examination  of  the  eyes  of 
all  children  in  the  schools 

2    Competent  ophthalmologic  service 

3.  Establishment  of  eye  clinics  or  close 
cooperation    with   existing    eye   clinics 

4.  Follow-up  service  for  such  eye  cases 
as  need  continued  attention 

5.  Free  provision  of  glasses  for  children 
whose  parents  cannot  pay  for  them 

6.  Cooperation  in  the  establishment  of 
conservation  of  vision  classes  in  public 
schools 

7.  Instruction  of  teachers  in  the  care  of 
eyes 

8.  Cooperation  with  the  proper  depart- 
ments in  determining  upon  and  providing 
proper  lighting  (both  natural  and  artifi- 
cial), in  giving  consideration  to  typography 
in  the  selection  of  text-books,  and,  finally, 
in  proper  seating 

The  Board  of  Education  should  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  conservation  of 
vision   classes   for   children   with   seriously 


defective  vision.  Such  classes  use  special 
clear-type  books,  do  much  manual  work, 
are  taught  by  teachers  with  special  training, 
ind  are  given  special  vocational  guidance. 
Without  sight-saving  classes,  children  with 
seriously  defective  vision  are  not  only  re- 
tarded, but  often  troublesome  both  in  and 
out  of  school  through  no  fault  of  their  own. 
The  conservation  of  vision  class  gives  such 
children  a  fair  chance. 

The  Department  of  Safety,  the  Factory 
Inspection  Department,  or  any  other  mu- 
nicipal department  charged  with  responsi- 
bility in  this  field. — This  department  should 
strive  to  eliminate  the  eye  hazards  from  in- 
dustry by  requiring  proper  safeguards.  In 
this  work  it  should  cooperate  closely  with 
state  departments  of  labor.  It  should  also 
be  concerned  with  proper  lighting  in 
schools,  stores,  factories,  theaters,  etc.,  so 
that  needless  eye-strain  may  be  eliminated. 

Private  organizations. — While  not  di- 
rectly concerned  with  private  organizations, 
municipal  authorities  can  do  much  to  en- 
courage the  establishment  of  private  asso- 
ciations which  may  be  concerned  with  the 
prevention  of  blindness.  In  a  number  of 
American  cities  there  is  the  closest  coopera- 
tion between  the  municipal  authorities  and 
such  associations.  Such  organizations  as 
local  safety  councils  are  particularly  in  a 
position  to  help  in  conserving  sight. 

The  cost  of  whatever  work  a  city  may 
undertake  in  the  conservation  of  vis'on — 
■f  it  is  efficiently  done — is  an  investment  on 
which  there  will  be  immediate  dividends  of 
•'ncreased  industrial  efficiency  and  happi- 
ness. The  work  pays  for  itself  many  times 
over,  both  financially  and  spiritually. 


Relation  of  Philanthropy  to  Social  Reform 


HERE  is  the  natural  and  logical  relation 
of  philanthropy  to  social  reform.  It  is  the 
function  of  private  philanthropy  to 
pioneer,  to  experiment,  to  try  out  new  things 
and  new  methods,  and  just  as  soon  as  it  has 
found  the  right  way  and  standardized  the 
method  that  gives  results,  the  time  has  come  for 
the  community  to  take  over  the  function.  This 
releases  a  certain  amount  of  private  time  and 
money  to  go  on  and  tackle  something  else.  The 
means  for  initiating  and  carrying  on  experi- 
mental lines  of  social  work  must  come  from 
private  benevolence,  but  the  standardized  lines 
of  social  work  ought  to  be  provided  for  by  the 
community  or  the  state. 

Once    the    philanthropist    set    up    a    drinking 


fountain;  now  there  is  good  city  water  laid  on 
everywhere.  In  olden  times  kind-hearted  peo- 
ple provided  "ragged  schools"  for  the  waifs  of 
the  alleys ;  now  there  are  public  schools  for 
all.  Once  the  benevolent  created  funds  to 
provide  meals  for  indigent  prisoners.  Time 
was  when  the  defectives  were  cared  for  by 
charitable  groups ;  now  the  state  provides  for 
Miese  unfortunates.  There  will  always  be  op- 
i-ortunity  for  private  philanthropy  to  render 
signal  services ;  but  a  democratic  society  with 
a  proper  spirit  of  independence  will  not  allow 
'tself  to  form  the  bad  habit,  of  leaning  upon 
the  large  private  donor,  but  will  take  as  its 
maxim,  "Let  us  do  it  ourselves." — Rdzvard  Als- 
worth  Ross,  in  "The  Social  Trend." 
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Holophane  Street  Lighting 
Unit — Spreads  the  light 
evenly  over  the  roadway 
without  waste  or  glare. 


Good  street  lighting 
costs  no  more  than 
bad— less    perhaps 

The  facts  that  make  the  above  statement  true — and  many 
others— are  set  forth  in  our  new  book  "Scientific  Street 
Lighting — a  Guide  to  Good  Practise."  Interesting,  sim- 
ple, authoritative.  A  numbered  copy  will  be  sent  you 
free  on  request. 

HOLOPHANE  GLASS  CO. 
Dcpt.  A.  C.  9—342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

IVorks:  Newark,  Ohio 
In  Canada:     HOLOPHANE  CO.,  LTD.,  146  King  St.  W.,  Toronto 
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The  City's  Legal  Rights  and  Duties 

Information  for  City  Attorneys  and  Other  Municipal  Officers,  Summarizing 
Important  Court  Decisions  and  Legislation 

Conducted  by  A.  L.  H.  Street,  Attorney  at  Law 


Who  Are  "Lowest  Responsible  Bidders"? 

Concerning  legal  requirements  for  the 
award  of  public  work  to  lowest  responsible 
bidders,  the  North  Dakota  Supreme  Court 
lately  said,  in  the  case  of  Chaffee  vs.  Crow- 
ley, 190  Northwestern  Reporter,  308: 

"It  is  well  recognized  that  a  responsible 
bid  involves  the  elements  of  the  ability, 
capacity,  reputation,  experience,  and  effi- 
ciency of  the  bidders.  Responsibility  must 
be  determined  as  well  as  the.  pecuniary 
amount The  county  commis- 
sioners have  a  discretion  to  exercise  in  this 

regard In  their  judgment  the 

small  difference  in  dollars  between  the  bids 
offered  might  be  far  outweighed  by  the 
ability,  efficiency,  and  facilities  of  the  con- 
tractor to  whom  the  award  was  made." 

Under  Pennsylvania  Statute,  Cost  of  Install- 
ing Ornamental  Street  Lighting  May  Be 
Assessed  oh  Abutting  Owners  and  City 
Bear  Cost  of  Maintenance 

A  borough  in  Pennsylvania  may  assess 
the  cost  of  installing  ornamental  street 
lights  upon  abutting  property  owners  and 
pay  the  cost  of  maintenance  itself,  decided 
the  Pennsylvania  Court  of  Common  'Pleas 
for  Washington  County  in  the  case  of 
Driver  vs.  Borough  of  Washington,  14 
Pennsylvania  Municipal  Law  Reporter,  93. 
The  Court  said: 

"Before  the  amendment  of  1917,  boroughs 
had  power  to  light  the  streets,  and  to  vary  the 
degree,  form  and  style  of  the  illumination  as 
between  different  streets  and  parts  of  streets, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  councils  as 
to  what  is  requisite  for  or  would  be  conducive 
to  the  public  welfare ;  but  whatever  they  did 
had  to  be  at  the  general  public  expense.  The 
only  new  power  which  the  amendment  con- 
ferred is  the  special  power,  upon  petition,  to 
assess  the  cost  of  installation  and  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  an  ornamental  lighting  system 
upon  property  owners.  (As  'installation'  mani- 
festly means  the  construction  and  placing  upon 
the  street,  ready  for  operation,  of  appliances 
constituting    what    may    be    designated    as    a 


physical  plant,  so  'maintenance'  would  appear 
to  mean  the  keeping  of  the  plant,  thus  con- 
structed and  placed,  in  repair  after  its  installa- 
tion.) The  provisions  of  the  ordinance  now 
in  question  are  an  exercise  pro  tanto  of  the 
powers  thus  conferred,  and  we  do  not  see  why, 
if  this  be  deemed  to  be  fair  in  view  of  the 
benefits  resulting  to  the  general  public  from 
the  project,  the  borough  may  not  confine  its 
assessment  on  property  owners  to  the  cost  of 
installing,  and,  in  the  exercise  of  its  general 
powers,  assume  itself  the  expense  of  future 
maintenance." 

Right  to  Station  Police  Officers  on  Private 
Property  Upheld 

In  the  case  of  Biagini  vs.  Shoemaker, 
210  Pacific  Reporter,  193,  decided  by  the 
Washington  Supreme  Court,  plaintiffs  ap- 
pealed from  an  order  of  a  lower  court,  re- 
fusing to  enjoin  defendant,  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Safety  of  the  city  of 
Tacoma,  from  stationing  uniformed  police 
officers  in  plaintiff's  soft-drink  establish- 
ment. 

The  testimony  in  the  case  disclosed  that 
the  appellants  operated  under  a  license 
from  the  city  of  Tacoma  to  sell  soft  drinks 
and  tobacco,  and  that  they  had  a  place  of 
business  where  the  character  of  the  equip- 
ment, the  number  of  employees,  the  rent 
paid,  and  the  stock  of  merchandise  on  hand 
would  strongly  indicate  that,  if  the  appel- 
lants' activities  were  confined  to  the  busi- 
ness for  which  they  had  a  license,  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  a  profit  therefrom  was 
somewhat  doubtful.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, and  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
numerous  complaints  have  been  made  to 
the  Police  Department  that  the  establish- 
ment was  actively  engaged  in  the  illicit 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  that  department 
decided  upon  the  course  complained  of. 
The  Supreme  Court  said: 

"The  evidence  fails  to  disclose  that  the 
presence  of  the  police  officers  has  interfered 
with  the  legitimate  business  which  the  appel- 
lants are  entitled  to  conduct.     The  appellants' 
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Better  Street 
Lighting 


As  WAS  DONE 
in  Newark,  Ohio, 
in  this  demonstra- 
tion installation  of 

HOLLOWSPUN 

Reinforced    Con- 
crete   Lighting 
Standards. 

Full  Information  on  request. 
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testimony  that  their  profits  have  been  dimin- 
ished some  50  or  60  per  cent  does  not  attempt 
to  confine  that  loss  to  their  legitimate  business. 
There  are  authorities — principally  from  the 
Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York — to  the  effect  that  police  depart- 
ments will  be  enjoined  under  facts  analogous 
to  those  here  detailed.  But  neither  the  reason 
nor  result  of  these  decisions  is  engaging,  and 
what  seem  the  better  and  more  numerous 
authorities  are  to  the  contrary.  Police  offi- 
cers, of  course,  cannot  be  allowed  to  do  un- 
reasonable and  unwarranted  acts  which  inter- 
fere with  legitimate  business,  yet  they  are  not 
to  be  so  hampered  in  their  activities  in  prevent- 
ing crime  as  to  make  the  perpetration  of  crime 
profitable,  easy  and  uninterrupted.  There  is 
no  showing  here  of  any  unreasonable  or  capri- 
cious action  which  would  warrant  the  inter- 
ference  of   the   Court." 

Even    Though    Consent    Is    Given    by    City, 
Abutting    Property   Owners    May    Prevent 
Erection    of    Private    Business    Establish- 
^^^  ment  in  Public  Street 

^^HAn  owner  of  abutting  property  is  entitled 
to  enjoin  the  erection  of  such  private  busi- 
ness establishment  as  a  gasoline  filling  sta- 
tion in  a  street,  although  the  city  may  have 
purported  to  grant  the  right  to  establish  it 
there,  holds  the  Washington  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Reed  vs.  City  of 
Seattle,  213  Pacific  Reporter,  923.  The 
Court  overruled  a  decision  of  a  Superior 
Court  judge  to  the  efifect  that  plantiffs, 
abutting  property  owners,  had  no  right  to 
prevent  erection  of  an  oil  station  in  a  park- 
way on  a  boulevard.  In  part,  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  reads: 

"The  principal  question  discussed  is  whether 
the  proposed  station  is  an  unlawful  obstruction 
to  the  highway.  In  their  arguments  upon  this 
branch  of  the  case,  counsel,  if  we  correctly 
understand  them,  contend  that  the  city's  title 
and  ownership  of  this  street  differs  from  its 
title  and  ownership  of  an  ordinary  street,  and 
that  its  rights  in  the  one  are  greater  than  they 
are  in  the  other.  At  least  they  argue  that  the 
city  acquired  title  to  the  condemned  property 
in  this  instanc'e  in  fee,  and,  having  the  fee, 
can  devote  it  to  such  uses  as  the  charter  of 
the  city  permits,  regardless  of  the  uses  for 
which  it  was  acquired.  But  to  this  we  cannot 
agree.  While  the  city  in  its  ordinance  widen- 
ing, extending,  and  establishing  the  existing 
streets  for  the  purposes  of  this  particular  high- 
way used  the  terms  'public  streets,  highways, 
boulevards  and  parkways'  in  describing  it,  it 
did  not  thereby  in  any  way  change  its  nature. 
It  is  still  a  public  highway,  and  the  public 
have  the  same  rights  therein  that  they  have  in 
all  other  of  the  public  highways  of  the  city. 
The  city  may  not  devote  it  to  uses  different 
from  that  for  which  it  was  acquired,  much 
less  can  it  lawfully  sublet  portions  of  it  to 
the  private   use   of   another. 


"Our  attention  is  called  to  certain  provisions 
of  the  city  charter  which  seemingly  authorize 
the  granting  of  concessions  and  privileges  in 
'all  of  the  public  squares  and  parks  of  the  city, 
and  in  all  park  drives,  parkways,  boulevards, 
play  or  recreation  grounds,'  but  we  cannot  think 
this  has  reference  to  public  highways  in  no 
way  connected  with  public  parks  or  public 
recreation  grounds.  Highways  constructed  in 
such  places  for  the  convenience  and  use  of  the 
public  desiring  to  make  use  of  them  might 
possibly  be  so  used,  but  this  highway,  if  it  is 
correctly  described  in  the  complaint,  is  not  a 
highway  of  that  sort.  It  is  a  public  highway 
for  the  general  use  of  the  public,  and  differs 
in  its  public  function  in  no  wise  from  the  other 
public  highways  and  streets  of  the  city.  It 
may  differ  from  some  of  the  others  in  that  it 
was  so  widened  as  to  be  beautified  by  tlie  con- 
struction of  parking  strips  on  its  margin  on 
which  could  be  planted  trees  and  shrubbery,  but 
this  fact  does  not  change  its  nature,  nor  does 
it  authorize  the  city  to  let  the  parking  strips 
to  private  use. 

"Nor  does  the  fact  that  an  oiling  station  is 
a  convenience  to  the  public  traveling  in  auto- 
mobiles authorize  the  leasing  of  a  part  of  the 
public  highway  for  such  a  purpose.  As  we 
pointed  out  in  the  case  of  Healy  Lumber  Co. 
V.  Morris,  33  Wash.,  490,  74  Pac.  681,  63  L.  R. 
A.  820,  99  Am.  St.  Rep.  964,  puljlic  use  is  not 
synonymous  with  public  benefit,  and  public 
property  cannot  be  taken  for  private  use 
through  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent 
domain,  however  much  the  public  would  be 
benefited  thereby." 

Plumbing  Business  May  Be  Regulated  by 
the  Cilv  in  the  Interests  of  the  Public 
Health 

That  a  city,  when  authorized  by  charter 
or  statute,  validly  may  regulate  the  plumb- 
ing business  by  requiring  those  engaging 
in  it  as  employing  or  journeyman  plumbers 
to  pass  an  examination  on  qualifications,  as 
a  health  measure,  was  decided  by  the  Texas 
Court  of  Civil  Appeals  in  the  case  of  Tre- 
witt  vs.  City  of  Dallas,  242  Southwestern 
Reporter,  1073.    The  Court  said,  in  part: 

"That  the  plumbing  business  is  related  to 
and  affects  the  public  health  and  public  wel- 
fare we  think  is  beyond  the  realm  of  contro- 
versy. The  plumber  is  an  expert  to  whom  is 
committed  the  work  of  installing  in  the  habita- 
tions and  public  buildings  occtpied  generally 
by  people  in  cities  all  the  various  plumbing  fix- 
tures used  for  the  conveyance  of  gas  and  water 
and  sewage.  He  also  installs  various  distribu- 
tion systems  appertaining  to  heating  plants.  It 
is  universally  regarded  as  essential  that  all  such 
work  should  be  planned  and  installed  with  a 
degree  of  skill  which  will  insure  and  safeguard 
the  lives  and  health  of  people  from  the  dangers 
well  known  to  flow  from  improper  plumbing. 
This  being  true,  the  calling  of  a  plumber  bears 
a  close  relation  to  and  does  concern  the  public 
health.  It  is  accordingly  a  business  which  is 
the  proper  subject  of  police  regulation." 
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Zoning  Notes 


Prepared  by  Frank  B.  Williams 

Author  of  "The  Law  of  City  Planning  and  Zoning" 
From  data  collected  by  the  Zoning  Committee  of  New  York,  233  Broadway,  New  York, 

and  from   other  sources 


Recent  Zoning  Ordinances 

Seattle,  Calif. — Ordinance,  July,  1923 
Sierra    Madre,    Calif. — ^^Ordinance    No.    271, 

June  28,  1923 

Worcester,  Mass. — Ordinance,  March  i,  1923, 

amended  March  13,  1923 

Jackson,  Mich. — Ordinance,  June  23,   1923 
Troy,  N.  Y. — Ordinance,  July,   1923. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. — Ordinance,  July  30,  1923 
Columbus,  Ohio. — Ordinance,  August  6,  1923 

New    Jersey    Court   Rules   Against    Single 
Family  Districts 

On  July  31  a  peremptory  writ  of  mandamus 
was  ordered  by  Chief  Justice  Gummere  of  the 
New  Jersey  Supreme  Court,  requiring  the 
building  inspector  of  the  town  of  Westfield  to 
issue  a  certificate  of  occupancy  for  a  two- 
family  residence  in  a  district  which  had  been 
restricted  to  single  families  under  the  zoning 
ordinance  adopted  by  the  town  on  December  5, 
1921.     The  decision  says,  in  part : 

"The  ordinance  appealed  to  is  sought  to  be  justified 
upon  the  ground  that  it_  is  authorized  by  chapter  2  tO 
of  the  laws  of  1920  (Painph.  Laws  4.55),  which  confers 
upon  municipalities  power  to  regulate  the  location  and 
use  of  buildings — including  residences — for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  the  public  iiealth,  safety  and  gen- 
eral welfare.  It  will  be  abserved  tliat  this  statutory 
power  is  a  limited  one,  and  does  not  authorize  mu- 
nicipalities to  restrict  the  use  of  residential  proper- 
ties, unless  such  restriction  is  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  declared  legislative  pur- 
pose. It  follows,  therefore,  that,  where  a  municipal- 
ity attempts  to  regulate  the  use  of  such  properties  by 
restrictions  which  have  no  tendency  to  produce  the 
results  indicated  by  the  Legislature,  such  municipal 
action  is  purely  arbitrary ;  not  authorized  by  the  act 
of    1920;    and,    consequently,    null    and    void." 

Mayor  Merton  D.  Littlefield  writes  to  The 
American  City  under  date  of  August  lo,  1923, 
that  an  appeal  from  Justice  Gummere's  de- 
cision will  be  taken  by  the  town  of  Westfield 
to  the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals. 

Othsf'  Recent  Zoning  Decisions 

New  York,  Kimball  Co.  v.  Fox,  120  Misc. 
701. — A  private  covenant  forbidding  certain 
uses  on  given  premises  is  not  rendered  entirely 
technical  and  unsubstantial,  because  most  of  the 
uses  included  in  the  covenant  are  also  forbid- 
den by  a  subsequent  zoning  regulation.  It  is 
true  that  the  covenant  is  an  encumbrance,  and 
the  zoning  regulation,  being  a  police  regulation, 
is  not ;  but — apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
covenant  embraces  some  uses  not  covered  by 
the  zoning  regulation — that  regulation  is  sub- 
ject to  change,  while  the  covenant — except  by 
consent — cannot  be  changed. 

Wisconsin,  Piper  et  al.  v.  Ekeru,  Atty.  Gen., 
Supreme  Court,  May  25  and  June  18,  1923. — 
Statute  192 1,  Sec.  4444g,  limiting,  without  com- 


pensation, the  height  of  buildings  on  property 
surrounding  the  State  Capitol  building  is  an 
unreasonable  exercise  of  the  police  power,  and 
violates  the  state  constitution  prohibiting  the 
taking  of  property  for  public  use  without  just 
compensation,  and  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
United  States  Constitution. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  law  is  neither  a 
uniform  height  regulation  for  the  entire  city, 
nor  a  regulation  applicable  to  a  portion  of  the 
city,  as  part  of  zoning  regulations  covering  the 
entire  city,  either  one  of  which,  if  reasonable, 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  sustained. 

New  Publications 

The  Toledo  City  Journal  of  June  30,  1923, 
publishes  an  interesting  article  entitled  "Some 
Practical  Aspects  of  Zoning."  Particularly  in- 
structive is  its  statement,  made  after  an  ex- 
tensive investigation,  that  comparatively  little 
litigation  has  followed  the  enactment  of  the 
large  number  of  zoning  ordinances  now  in  ex- 
istence in  this  country. 

The  Iowa  State  College,  of  Ames,  Iowa,  on 
June  6,  1923,  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Zon- 
ing for  Iowa  Cities  and  Towns,"  which  is  of 
equal  interest  in  other  states.  Its  author  is 
Rolland  S.  Wallis. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
Board  of  Estimate,  Arthur  S.  Tuttle,  for  192 1, 
has  just  appeared.  It  contains  (pp.  71-73)  a 
short  review  of  the  progress  of  zoning  in  New 
York  for  the  past  five  years  since  its  adoption 
in  that  city,  by  Vernon  S.  Moon,  Assistant 
Engineer.     Noteworthy  is  his  statement : 

"The  substantial  proportion  of  the  requests 
received  for  increasing  the  restrictions  leads  to 
the  belief  that,  if  the  public  had  been  as  well 
informed  at  the  time  the  zoning  resolution  was 
adopted  as  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  there- 
from as  it  is  to-day,  the  restrictions  could  have 
been  made  somewhat  more  drastic." 

New  Feature  in  Nassau  County  Zonmg  Law 

Last  month  reference  was  made  to  the  plan- 
ning and  zoning  provision  in  the  law  establish- 
ing a  new  form  of  government  for  Nassau 
County,  New  York,  which  was  passed  by  the 
Legislature  of  1923,  and  awaits  ratification  by 
the  people  of  the  county  in  1925.  In  that  law 
an  attempt  is  made  to  guard  against  a  danger 
in  the  zoning  of  regions  containing  a  number 
of  communities  each  with  power  to  zone  itself. 
Experience  has  shown  that  these  communities 
often  push  their  heavy  industry  and  other  uses 
more  likely  to  be  objectionable  out  into  their 
outskirts,  to  the  annoyance  of  neighboring  com- 
munities. The  Nassau  law  provides  that,  in  so 
far  as  a  zoning  regulation  affects  the  strip,  500 
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feet  wide,  contiguous  to  a  neighboring  com- 
munity, it  shall  not  go  into  effect  until  ratified 
by  vote  of  that  community,  or,  failing  such 
ratification,  by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  the 
county  board  of  supervisors.  This  is  a  pro- 
vision by  which  a  community  reasonably  con- 
siderate of  its  neighbors  will  not  be  likely  to 
suffer;  and  is  more  a  surrender  of  rights  with- 
in one's  own  limits  than  it  is  the  acquisition  of 
rights   in   tlic   neighboring   community. 


Another   Important  New  Jersey   Decision 

Just  as  the  issue  is  going  to  press  word  is 
received  of  a  decision  rendered  August  16  by 
Justice  Katzenbach,  of  the  New  Jersey  Supreme 
Court,"  voiding  the  zoning  ordinance  of  Nutley 
in  so  far  as  it  prohibits  a  retail  store  in  a 
residential  district.  More  extended  comment 
on  this  will  be  published  in  the  October 
number. 


Shall  the  State- wide  Theory  or  Local  Area  Theory 
Prevail  in  the  Fixing  of  Telephone  Rates? 


By  William  Wagner 

American  Public   Utilities   Bureau 


IN  those  states  where  the  public  utility 
commissions  are  empowered  to  fix  rates 
and  otherwise  regulate  the  telephone  in- 
dustry, it  is  usually  a  mooted  question  in 
the  fixing  of  rates  for  a  cortipany  operat- 
ing over  a  great  portion  or  the  entire  area 
of  the  state,  whether  the  commission  should 
consider  the  establishment  of  rates  from  the 
'  standpoint  of  telephone  operation  as  one 
unit  of  service  throughout  the  entire  state, 
or  consider  the  operation  of  the  industry 
'  from  the  standpoint  of  the  local  area.  The 
local  area  is  an  area  the  subscribers  of 
which  may  communicate  with  one  another 
without  incurring  a  toll  charge. 

One  of  the  important  cases  tried  on  the 
local  area  or  segregated  district  theory  was 
in  New  York  State.  The  New  York  Tele- 
phone Company  operates  over  practically 
the  entire  state  of  New  York.  Many  cities 
in  the  state  having  complained  to  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission  of  increases  in  rates, 
it  was  agreed  to  select  the  application  of 
one  city  (Syracuse)  and  try  its  case,  with 
the  thougtK  that  the  evidence  submitted 
and  the  results  arrived  at,  would  be  a  great 
benefit  in  reaching  a  decision  regarding 
more  than  a  hundred  other  telephone  rate 
cases  then  pending  before  the  commission. 
The  company's  records  were  not  kept  on 
the  basis  of  operations  in  a  particular  local 
area,  and  the  city's  experts  found  it  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  property  in  the  area 
under  consideration  and  to  segregate  earn- 
ings and  expenses,  in  order  that  the  local 
area  might  be  considered  an  operating  unit. 

The  Commission's  decision,  when  ren- 
dered, was  adverse  to  the  city.  Later,  the 
city  again  applied  for  a  rehearing  on  the 


ground  that  the  Commission  committed 
errors  of  law  in  arriving  at  the  conclusions 
and  order  made  in  this  case.  The  Commis- 
sion, in  its  opinion  on  the  application  for 
rehearing,  said  that  it  felt  that  its  duty  to 
the  patrons  of  this  public  utility  was  to 
point  out  the  great  expense  and  waste  of 
effort  manifested  in  trying  a  case  on  the 
local  area  theory,  and,  further,  that  no  real 
results  of  value  to  any  other  municipality 
were  attained ;  that  it  was  pertinent  to  state, 
also,  that  the  Commission  had  entered  upon 
investigations  of  the  company's  operations 
throughout  the  entire  state  and  that  such 
investigations  would  include  the  rates  and 
charges  for  telephone  service  in  Syracuse. 
No  doubt  there  are  many  conditions  in 
New  York  state  which  caused  the  Commis- 
sion to  reach  the  conclusion  that  in  New 
York  state,  at  any  rate,  statewide  regula- 
tion is  the  solution  of  the  matter.  Other 
commissions  have  seen  the  matter  in  a  simi- 
lar light.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  in  this  method  there  very 
often  enters  the  element  of  discrimination 
against  well-populated  communities;  and 
where  commissions  see  fit  to  promulgate 
rates  on  a  state-wide  basis,  there  can  be 
little  question  that  if  the  rates  prescribed 
in  a  particular  city  yield  more  than  a  rea- 
sonable return  on  the  fair  value  of  the  tele- 
phone plant  in  that  city,  the  subscribers  in 
that  city,  through  their  local  officials  or 
otherwise,  can  gain  redress  through  the 
courts.  In  either  case,  whether  the  state 
commission  views  the  matter  from  the  state- 
wide theory  or  the  local  area  theory,  it  is 
important  that  each  city  sees  to  it  that  its 
interests  ar?  safeguarded- 
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SPEED  is  often  apparent  rather  than  real.  Speed  in  figuring  with' 
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The  Monroe  Automatic  Calculating  Machine  is  valuable  in  any 
business  office  because  it  accomplishes  the  aim  of  figuring,  with 
split-second  speed  while  maintaining  accuracy,  simplicity,  durability 
and  all-round  usefulness. 

A  two-way  mechanism  makes  the  use  of  the  Automatic  simple 
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To  appreciate  what  speed  in  figuring  means,  you  should  arrange 
for  trial  demonstration  on  your  own  work.  No  obligation,  simply 
advise  a  convenient  time. 

Monroe  Calculating  Machine  Company 

Wool  WORTH  Building,  New  York 

Monroe  Service  is  available  at  all  Principal  Points  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  throughout  the  World 
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Educating  the  Public  in 
City  Planning  and  Zoning 

MANY  cities  are  realizing  increasingly  the 
importance  of  an  educated,  enlightened 
public  opinion  in  securing  the  execution 
of  a  city  plan  or  in  facilitating  tiie  passage  of 
a  zoning  ordinance.  A  method  recently  adopted 
in  Norfolk,  Va..  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Tech- 
nical Advisory  Corporation  may  be  of  interest 
to  other  cities. 

About  the  first  of  May  a  prize  essay  contest 
for  school  children  was  announced.  The 
children  were  allowed  to  choose  between  the 
following  subjects : 

Why    Should   Norfolk   Be   Zoned? 

Why  Should  Norfolk  Have  a  City  Plan? 

What    Elements    and    Factors    Should    Enter    into 

Norfolk's    City    Plan? 
What   Will   Be  the   Prohable  Results  of   Planning 

and    Zoning   Norfolk? 

Prizes  of  $io  each 
were  offered  for  the 
best  essay  in  each  of 
five  different  classes, 
the  classes  being  ar- 
ranged to  eliminate 
competition  between 
white  and  colored 
pupils,  and  to  make  it 
possible  for  each  child 
to  compete  against 
children  of  about  his 
or  her  age.  These 
classes  were : 

1.  White  A — Senior  high 
school    pupils 

2.  White  B — Junior  hieh 
school  pupils,  or  pupils 
in  7th  or  8th  grades 

3.  White  C— Pupils  in 
the  5th  and  6th  gram 
mar    grades 

4.  Colored  A  —  High 
school   pupils 

R.  Colored  B — Pupils  in 
grammar  school,  5th 
grade    or   above 

Excellent  coopera- 
tioij  from  the,' school 
authorities  was  ob- 
tained. The  Super- 
intendent of  Schools 
informed  each  of  the 
principals  as  to  the 
details  of  the  contest, 
indicated  just  how 
the  contest  should  be 
run,  and  ended  the 
letter  to  each  prin- 
cipal by  hoping  "that 
your  school  will  enter 
enthusiastically  into 
this  contest."  Be- 
cause of  the  proxim- 
ity of  final  examina- 
tions,    some     schools 


The  Links  that  Bind  Ihe 
Home  to  the  City  Hall 


SOME  REASONS  WHY  WOMEN  ARE  BECOMING 

INCREASINGLY    INTERESTED    IN    MUNICIPAL 

AFFAIRS 

Fiom  a  publication  of  the  /f'VmcwV  City  Club,  Chicar/o 


submitted  no  essays,  but  the  response  was   in 
general  very  good. 

All  essays  were  written  in  the  class-rooms 
as  a  part  of  the  English  work.  Essays  were 
written  under  pen  names,  in  order  to  make  cer- 
tain that  no  one  could  imagine  that  the  judges 
had  favored  certain  pupils.  The  teachers  and 
principals  picked  the  best  three  from  each 
school,  and  from  each  contest-class  where  there 
was  more  than  one  contest  classificationi  in  a 
school. 

The  final  judging  was  done  by  a  committee 
made  up  of  the  President  of  the  Council 
("Mayor"),  the  editors  of  the  two  leading 
newspapers,  the  President  of  the  Housewives' 
League,  and  the  President  of  the  local  chapter 
of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy. 
In  addition  to  the  notice  of  the  five  prize 
winners,  announcements  were  made  in  the  news- 
papers of  honorable  mentions  and  of  the  writer 
of  the  best  essay  from 
each  school.  One  of 
the  papers  published 
the  prize-winning  es- 
says, one  each  day, 
and  also  published  the 
pictures  of  several  of 
the  prize  winners. 
Considerable  comment 
was  made  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  essays, 
considering  the  ages 
of  the  contestants. 
The  children  seemed 
to  have  grasped  the 
idea  quite  satisfac- 
torily. 

In  planning  the  con- 
test it  was  realized 
that  the  children 
would  naturally  ask 
their  parents  to  tell 
them  about  the  sub- 
ject, and  would  ask  the 
advice  of  their  parents 
as  to  just  how  to  pre- 
sent such  thoughts  and 
ideas  on  the  matter  as 
they,  the  children,  had 
had  after  studying  the 
subject.  Explanatory 
pamphlets  and  books 
were  therefore  made 
available  at  the  vari- 
ous libraries.  It  was 
believed  that  through 
the  children  the  par- 
ents could  be  educated 
on  the  subject — and 
it  worked! 
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IS  YOUR  CITY  PLANNING 
MUNICIPAL    MOVIES? 

If    SO,    it    will    pay    you 
to  inquire  into  the  merits 
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*'The  world's  finest  motion  picture  machine^' 

THE  BEST  THEATRES  EVERYWHERE 
ARE     SIMPLEX    EQUIPPED 

GO  TO  YOUR  NEAREST  THEATRE  AND 
SEE     THE     SIMPLEX     IN     OPERATION 

Then  write  us  for  catalog  "D" 
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317  East  34th:  St"  New"Ybri< 


MAKE  BETTER  ASPHALT  STREET  REPAIRS 
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The  Improved  Equitable  Asphalt  Heater  Soften*  1500  Square  Yards  a  Da/ 

Proper  bonding  of  old  and  new  asphalt  is  made  possible  by  Ais  fool  proof  machine  which  does  not 
require  hot  water  to  operate.   The  heating  hood  slides  on  the  ground  saving  time  and  heat.   The  machine 
heats  45  square  feet  of  pavement  in  1  to  2  minutes  and  moves  quickly  ahead.     Send  for  our  new  prices 
and  specifications. 

THE   EQUITABLE    ASPHALT   MAINTENANCE    COMPANY 
1901   Campbell   Street                                                                   Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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n  Unofficial  Auxiliary  City 
Council  of  Women 

SIGNIFICANT  results  have  been  accom- 
plished by  a  unique  City  Council  of 
Women  at  Highwood,  111.,  a  suburb  22 
miles  north  of  Chicago,  where  two  years  ago 
Mayor  Tom  Welsh  conceived  the  idea  of  having 
a  group  of  the  town's  women  cooperate  with 
the  regularly  elected  City  Council. 

Committees  of  the  Highwood  Ladies'  Wel- 
fare Club  were  elected  in  each  ward,  each  com- 
mittee consisting  of  a  chairman  and  six  other 
women.  These  groups  nominated  candidates 
for  women  aldermen  from  their  respective 
wards  to  sit  with  the  official  city  council. 

This  unofficial  auxiliary  city  council  meets 
with  the  regularly  elected  Council  of  men.  No 
matter  of  public  policy  has  been  consummated 
in  Highwood  since  the  creation  of  this  group 
of  women  without  their  cooperation. 

Streets  and  alleys  have  been  cleaned  as  a 
result  of  the  vigilance  of  these  women;  a 
school  nurse  has  been  engaged  and  funds  for 
her  salary  and  expenses  have  been  raised,  and, 
many  other  civic  accomplishments  are  directly 
attributed  to  this  unique  organization. 

How  Milwaukee  Plans  to' 
Amortize  Its  Public  Debt 

UNDER  enabling  legislation,  known  as  the 
Milwaukee  Public  Debt  Amortization 
Act,  Milwaukee  has  begun  to  apply  the 
principles  of  compounding  interest  to  fund  its 
public  debt.  The  sum  of  $400,000  was  recently 
turned  over  to  the  Public  Debt  Commission, 
constituted  custodian  of  the  fund.  This  nucleus 
represents  interest  earned  on  instalments  of 
street  improvements  assessments  which  the  city 
is  financing  as  a  part  of  its  previously  organ- 
ized cash  basis  plan,  all  of  which  was  made 
immediately  available  under  provisions  of  the 
act.  To  this  will  be  added  all  future  interest 
from  the  same  source,  approximately  $100,000 
each  year,  without  further  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Common  Council.  In  addition,  of  all 
other  interest  on  any  city  funds  whatsoever, 
one-third  will  automatically  be  turned  over  to 
the  Amortization  Fund  by  mandate  of  law. 

Starting  the  fund  with  approximately  $400,- 
000,  the  amount  which  is  now  on  hand,  and 
adding  therejo  the  estimated  minimum  of 
$250,oco  eacK  year  under  the  mandatory  pro- 
vision of  the  act,  and  investing  the  principal 
at  4^/2  per  cent,  with  interest  compounded,  local 
statisticians  have  computed  that  the  amount  of 
the  fund  at  the  end  of  ten  years  will  be  $3,437,- 
950;  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,.  $8,549,136;  at 
the  end  of  thirty  years,  $16,486,808;  at  the  end 
of  forty  years,  $28,794,013;  at  the  end  of  fifty 
years,  $47,927,102. 

Some  financiers  held  that  the  actual  purchase 
of  city  bonds  in  the  open  market  and  their  re- 
tirement would  be  a  better  method  to  pursue ; 
but  the  proponents  of  the  new  law  argued  that 
this  would  only  result  in  permitting  further 
bond  issues  and  thus  result  in  practically  no 
gain.     The  Amortization  Act  provides  that  the 


fund  shall  not  be  used  as  an  offset  to  the  con- 
stitutional debt  limit. 

The  Public  Debt  Commission  can  invest  its 
funds  only  in  city  bonds,  federal  bonds,  or 
bonds  of  other  Wisconsin  municipalities.  The 
records  and  investments  must  be  audited  and 
checked  semi-annually  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Banking,  and  all  checks  must  be  countersigned 
by  the   City  Comptroller. 

Maine  Aims  to  Become  the 
Healthiest  State 

ACCORDING  to  figures  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Health  of  Maine,  as  reported 
in  the  Maine  Public  Health  Association 
News,  more  than  half  of  the  deaths  in  Maine 
during  1922  occurred  after  the  age  of  60  years. 
Here  is  the  1922  table : 

Pctg. 

Age  at  Death  Number  of  Total 

Under   one   year 1,529  13.32 

1   to     4 379  3.30 

5   to     9 164  1.43 

10  to  19 367  3.20 

20  to   29 496  4.32 

30   to   39 575  5.01 

40  to  49 796  6.93 

50  to   59 1,111  9.68 

60   to   69 1,946  16.95 

70  to   79 2,348  20,45 

80  to   89 1,519  13.23 

90  to  99 242  2.11 

Over    100    years 7  .06 

Not    stated 1  .01 

The  estimated  population  for  Maine  in  1922 

was  777,749-  .       , 

The  Maine  Public  Health  Association  has 
adopted  as  its  slogan,  "Maine,  the  Healthiest 
State,"  and  reports  that  leaders  in  all  walks 
of  life  are  lending  support^  to  the  movement  to 
make  that  objective  a  reality. 

Automobile  Clubs  Helping 
Public  Officials 

IN  a  recent  statement,  M.  0.  Eldridge,  Ex- 
ecutive Chairman  of  the  American  Auto- 
mobile Association,  calls  attention  to  the 
increasing  cooperation  between  local  automo- 
bile clubs  and  public  officials.  In  many  com- 
munities the  authorities  are  finding  the  auto- 
mobile clubs  of  the  greatest  assistance  in 
gaining  public  confidence  and  civic  support  for 
comprehensive  plans  for  street  and_  highway 
improvement  and  for  the  regulation  of  the  use 
of  such  streets  and  highways  by  the  motor 
vehicle.  Business  men  of  wide  experience, 
serving  unselfishly  on  committees  of  local  clubs, 
are  cooperating  with  traffic  officials.  Where 
new  methods  of  dealing  with  local  traflfic  prob- 
lems are  adopted,  the  automobile  club  is  often 
the  first  organization  called  upon  to  help  popu- 
larize these  regulations  and  create  a  favorable 
public   sentiment    for  their   enforcement. 

Underpaid  and  Undermanned 
Health  Departments 

WITH  a  half-dozen  exceptions,  city  health 
officers  are  underpaid  if  they  are  per- 
forming   faithfully    and    efficiently    the 
duties  which   are  required  of    them.     The   in- 
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DOWFLAKE 

For  Cold  Weather 


Concrete  construction 
work  in  cold  weather  is 
a  hazardous  undertaking 
without  suitable  protec- 
tion. 

DOWFLAKE  provides 
insurance  for  the  con- 
tractor during  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  when 
freezing  and  thawing  is 
common. 

Only  two  or  t  h  r  e  e 
pounds  of  DOWTLAKE 
added  to  the  mix  with 
every  sack  of  cement 
will  eliminate  many 
risks  during  late  fall 
construction. 


DOWFLAKE 

FOR  CURING  CONCRETE 
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Have  you  tried  DOWFLAKE  in  your  concrete  curing 
operations?  Do  you  know  how  useful  it  is  in  cold  weather? 
A  few  years  ago  everyone  would  have  answered — "No,  we 
never  heard  of  it."  Yet  DOWFLAKE  is  coming  into  daily 
use  for  concrete  curing  as  rapidly  as  Portland  Cement  con- 
crete itself  came  ahead  a  few  years  after  its  discovery. 

Some  state  highway  departments  after  two  years  testing 
have  adopted  DOWFLAKE  as  a  daily  essential,  purchased 
and  used  with  the  same  regularity  as  sand,  gravel  or 
cement.  Hundreds  of  highway  contractors  would  hardly 
know  how  to  do  without  it. 

Don't  forget  DOWFLAKE  for  your  next  job.  In  highway 
work,  curbs,  sidewalks — DOWFLAKE  releases  forms  for 
use  over  and  over  again  for  it  does  gives  concrete  the  same 
relative  strength  in  10  days  as  it  would  attain  in  21  days 
under  ordinary  curing  processes. 

DOWFLAKE  gets  floors,  sidewalks  and  pavement-patches 
into  use  in  less  than  half  the  time — avoids  tying  up  equip- 
ment and  eliminates  most  of  the  cost  and  danger  of  detour- 
ing  traffic  for  patching  work.  It  saves  its  cost  in  red 
lanterns,  signs  and  smashed  headlights  alone.  You  dig 
out  concrete  and  patch  it  today — and  tomorrow  the  road 
may  be  opened. 

Write  for  the  new  DOW  book— "HOW  TO  CURE  CON- 
CRETE." It  will  prove  a  source  of  both  information  and 
profit.  DOWFLAKE  is  particularly  useful  in  adding  a 
month  or  so  to  the  fall  construction  season,  so  don't  delay 
trying  it. 

THE  DOW   CHEMICAL  CO. 

261  Jefferson  Street,  MIDLAND,  MICHIGAN 

Branch  Sales  Office:  90  West  Street,  New  York  City 
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creasing  cost  of  city  government  must  be  taken 
into  account  by  those  who  are  responsible  for 
city  budgets,  and  the  question  is  often  asked, 
"Why  should  the  health  officer  receive  as  much 
as  the  mayor  or  as  much  as  some  other  official  ?" 

The  answer  is  not  difficult.  It  takes  at  least 
seven  years  to  make  a  modern  physician,  and  a 
great  deal  of  money.  It  takes  several  years 
more  to  make  a  good  health  officer  of  that 
physician.  From  a  financial  standpoint  it  is 
questionable  if  the  average  salary  paid  city 
health  officers  to-day  does  not  represent  an 
actual  financial  sacrifice  through  time  taken 
from  private  practise  for  the  performance  of 
onerous  and  often  disagreeable  duties,  which 
in  many  instances  detract  from  the  health 
officer's  personal  popularity  as  a  physician — 
not  only  among  his  patients  but  among  his 
brother  physicians.  As  a  rule,  the  more  faith- 
fully a  health  officer  performs  his  duties,  the 
less  successful  he  becomes  as  a  private  prac- 
titioner. 

The  routine  work  of  the  health  officer  is 
seldom  spectacular.  From  the  very  nature  of 
many  of  his  duties  it  is  desirable  that  no  more 
than  necessary  publicity  should  l>e  given  to  their 
performance ;  whereas  the  work  of  the  police 
and  fire  department  advertises  ijijelf.  Never- 
theless, it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  health  and  the  suppression  and  preven- 
tion of  conditions  that  cause  human  illness  and 
death  are  of  equal  importance  with  any  other 
function  of  civic  government. 

[owever  desirable  it  may  be  in  theory  for 


a  city  to  have  the  services  of  a  full-time  health 
officer,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  many  of 
the  smaller  cities,  at  least,  will  be  able  or  will- 
ing to  pay  the  necessary  salary,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  efficient  service  may  be  given 
by  part-time  officials,  provided  only  that  they 
be  granted  sufficient  help,  especially  as  regards 
nursing  and  clerical  service.  But  the  compen- 
sation should  be  proportionate  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  service  rendered,  and  sufficient 
to  attract  able  men  to  the  office,  who  other- 
wise cannot  afford  to  make  the  financial  sac- 
rifice. 

— From  a  paper  on  "The  Salary  and  Tenure  of 
Office  of  City  Health  Officers,"  read  by  Matthias 
Nlcoll,  Jr.,  M.  D.,  New  York  State  Commissioner  of 
Health,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  before  the  New  York  State 
Conference    of    Mayors,   June,    1923. 

Standardization  of  Hose  Couplings 
for  Fire-Fighting  Purposes 

THE   standardization  of  all  hose  couplings 
used  for  fire-fighting  purposes  in  the  state 
of   Oregon   will   be  begun   soon   by    Will 
Moore,  State  Fire  Marshal.     A  law  requiring 
standardization   was  passed  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature. 

Couplings  on  all  fire  hose  in  the  state  will  be 
re-threaded.  When  the  work  is  done,  appa- 
ratus taken  from  one  city  to  another  to  aid  in 
fighting  a  fire  can  be  used  without  difficulty  or 
delay.  Several  thousand  dollars  will  be  spent 
in    completing   the    standardization. 


Annual  Death  Rates  For  1922  In  Cities  Over  100,000  Population 

Tabulation  By  The  U.S.  Bureau  Of  The  Census,  Based  Upon  Estimated  Population  July  Ist,l922 


Memphis 

New  Orleans 

Nashville 

Trenton 

Denver 

Atlanta 

Fall  River- 

Albany 

Los  Angeles 

Cincinnpti 

Richmond 

Boston 


18.4 
16.7 
16.6 
16.6 
16.1 
15.9 
IS.9 
15.6 
15.2 
15.0 
14.8 
14.8 


Washington,  D.C.  14.4 1 


Pittsburrh 

Baltimore 

San  Francisco 

Louisville 

Camden 

Providence 

Lowell 

Spokane 

Birmingham 

Indianapolis 

Columbus 

Omaha 

Philadelphia 

Buffalo 

Cambridge 

Kansas  City,  Kans.12.7 

Dallas  12.7 

Worcester  12.7 


14.31 
14.21 
^4.21 
13.91 
13.81 
13.81 
13.51 
1 3.5 1 
13.51 
13.41 
13.31 
13.3 1 
13.2  ■ 
13.211 
13.1  ■ 


Rate  per  1,000  Population 


Syracuse 

Salt  Lake  City 

New  Haven 

St.U>uis 

Puterton 

Jersey  City 

New  Bedford 

NEWARK 

New  York  City 

Wilmintrton 

Toledo 

Portland,  Oreg. 

Houston 

St  Paul 

Norfolk 

Oakland 

Rochester 

Chicago 

Springfield 

Detroit 

Bridgeport 

Orand  Rapids 

Dayton 

Erie 

Minneapolis 

Yonkers 

Fort  Worth 

Cleveland 

MUwaukee 

Seattle 

Akron 


12.6 
12.6 
12.6 
12.5 
12.5 
12.5 
12.1 
12.1 
11.9 
11.9 
11.7 
11.7 
11.6 
11.4 
11.2 
11.2 
11.2 
11.2 
II. I 
II. I 
ll.l 
11.0 
10.9 
10.8 
10.7 
iO.7 
10.5 
10.3 
9.7 
9.6 
7.4 


HOW  THE  DIVISION  OF  VITAi  STATISTICS  OF  THE  DEPABTMENT  OF  HEALTH  OF  NEWARK, 
N.    J.,     SHOWS    THE    STANDING    OF    THAT    CITY    IN    COMPARISON    WITH     OTHER    LARGE 

MUNICIPALITIES 
From  the  recently  pulillshed  pamphlet,  r "Newark's  Own  Health  Eecord." 
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Building    Asphalt    Pavements 
Without   a   Plant 


Large  cities  as  well  as  the  smaller  com- 
munities are  adopting  Kentucky  Rock 
Asphalt  for  their  heavy  traffic  and  resi- 
dential streets.  Kyrock  gives  a  perfect 
sheet  surface  without  the  heavy  cost  and 
the  risk  of  failure  always  present  in  a  hot 
mix.  Besides,  Kentucky  Rock  Asphalt  is 
easily  maintained.  The  material  may  be 
kept  in  storage  for  an  indefinite  time 
without  injury  and  used  for  maintenance 
as  needed. 

Referring  to  the  opening  of  Hayes  Avenue, 
the  Nashville  "Tennessean"  of  April  30, 
1923,  says: 

"Nashville's  most  perfect  street,  Hayes 
Avenue  from  Fifteenth  Avenue,  north, 
was  officially  opened  for  traffic  shortly 
before  noon  Monday  by  Mayor  Percy 
Sharpe,  City  Engineer  Southgate  and 
Inspector  W.  H.  Peeples.   The  city  offi- 


cials pronounced  the  street  the  most  per- 
fect in  Nashville,  both  from  points  of 
workmanship  and  material.  The  street  is 
constructed  on  a  rock  base  with  a  Ken- 
tucky Rock  Asphalt  that  makes  it  prac- 
tically indestructible  despite  the  heavy 
traffic. 

"According  to  Engineer  Southgate,  the 
Kentucky  Rock  Asphalt  is  the  most  dur- 
able road  surface  material  obtainable.  He 
recently  tested  a  section  of  street  on 
Eighteenth  Avenue,  north,  that  was  con- 
structed over  thirty-four  years  ago  and 
found  it  only  one-half  of  one  per  cent 
deteriorated  despite  the  long  years  of 
usage." 

Kyrock  will  solve  your  street  problems  whether 
they  be  new  construction,  resurfacing,  or  mainte- 
nance. Our  engineering  department  is  constantly 
at  your  service.     Write  for  booklet  D-4. 


KENTUCKY  ROCK  ASPHALT  CO. 

Incorporated 


712-718  Marion  E.  Taylor  Bldg., 


Louisville,  Ky. 
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Stricter  License  Laws  Essential 
to  Eliminate  Unfit  Drivers 

THE  time  is  not  far  distant  when  every 
state  will  have  a  license  law  for  the  pur- 
pose of  eliminating  the  unfit  drivers — 
and  why  not?  If  an  otherwise  law-abiding, 
intelligent  and  substantial  citizen  carries  a  re- 
volver to  protect  his  life  or  property,  he  may 
be  arrested  and  sent  to  the  penitentiary;  while 
drunken  and  insane  men,  the  deaf,  dumb  and 
blind,  helpless  cripples  and  confirmed  criminals, 
including  murderers,  bank  and  pay-roll  robbers 
and  any  and  all  kinds  of  crooks,  may  obtain 
licenses  to  drive  cars  with  which  they  can  do 
more  harm  than  all  the  gun-toters  in  Ohio. 

Of  course  crooks  could  steal  and  drive  cars 
as  they  do  now  without  anyone's  permission, 
but  with  a  license  law  in  force  and  with  the 
police  making  frequent  and  thorough  demands 


upon  drivers  to  produce  their  licenses,  many 
crooks  would  be  picked  up  and  put  away  before 
committing  more  serious  oflfenses. 

Such  a  law  would  also  provide  an  additional 
and  very  effective  form  of  punishment  for  in- 
toxicated and  reckless  drivers  and  speeders ; 
for  the  trial  judge  could  revoke  their  drivers' 
licenses,  and  the  burden  would  be  upon  the 
offender  to  show  by  a  long  period  of  good  be- 
havior that  he  was  entitled  to  have  his  license 
renewed. 

Any  experienced  traffic  judge  can  furnish 
many  instances  that  have  come  to  his  attention 
of  mentally  and  physically  defective  people, 
as  well  as  criminals,  who  are  now  permitted 
to  drive  and  thus  create  a  constant  menace  to 
everyone  who  must  use  the  streets. 

JUDGE  ALVA  R.  CORLETT, 

Municipal  Court,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  before  the  Na- 
tional  Safety  Council. 


On  the   Calendar   of   Conventions 


September  10-13. — Toronto,  Ont. 

Public  Ownership  League.  Biennial  Public  Oumer- 
ship  Conference.  Secretary,  Carl  D.  Thompson,  127 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

Ski'tember   10-14. — CoRONADO,   Calif. 

League  of  California  Municipalities.     Annual  conven- 
tion.    Executive    Secretary,    William  J.    Locke,    Pacific 
Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
September  1015. — Kansas  City,  M.>. 

American  Institute  of  Park  Executives.  Annual  con- 
vention. Secretary-Treasurer,  \V.  O.  Doolittle,  Minot, 
N.   Dak. 

September  13-19. — Boston,  Mass. 

American    Prison    Association.     Annual    convention. 
General  Secretary,   E.   R.   Cass,   135   East  15th   Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
.September  18-21. — Burlington,  Vt. 

New  England  Heater  Works  Assocation.  Annual  con- 
vention. Secretary,  Frank  J.  Gifford,  715  Tremont 
Temple,   Boston,   Mass. 

September  24-28. — Lake  George,  N.  Y. 

Itlumi}iating  Engineering  Society.  Annual  conven- 
tion. General  Secretary,  Sain-iel  G.  Hibben,  29  West 
39th   Street,   New  York,  N.Y. 

September  24-28. — White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 
National  Tax  Association.     Annual  conference.    Sec- 
retary, Alfred  E.  Holcomb,  195  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

September  25-28. — Reading,  Pa. 

International   Association   of   Municipal  Electricians. 
Annual    convention.     Secretary,    Clarence    R.    George, 
City  Electrician,   Houston,  Tex. 
September  27-28. — Chicago,  III. 

International      Association      of      Street      Sanitation 
Officials.     Annual  conference.     Secretary,  A.  M.  Ander- 
son, 10  South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  III. 
October  1-5. — Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

National  Safety  Council..     National  Safety  Congress. 
Executive  Secretary,  W.  H.  Cameron,  IGi  North  Michi- 
gan Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
October    2-4. — Washington,    Pa. 

_  Pennsylvania    State   Association   of   County    Commis- 
sioners.    Annual  convention.     Secretary,  L.  C.  Norris, 
Clearfield,  Pa. 
October  8-11. — Boston,  Mass. 

American  Public  Health  Association.     Annual  meet- 
ing.        Secretary,     Homer     N.     Calver,     370     Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York,   N.  Y. 
October  8-12. — Springfield,  III. 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association  of  America. 
Recreational  Congress.     Secretary,  H.  S,  Braucher,  315 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
October  813. — New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Fire  Prevention  Exposition.  One  of  the 
features  of  Fire  Prevention  Week.  Address:  Tempo- 
rary Executive  Headquarters,  25  East  26th  Street, 
Room  1014,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Prest- 


October   10-12. — Indianapolis,   Ind. 

Indiana  Municipal  League.     Annual  meeting. 
dent,  Eli  F.  Seebirt,  Mayor,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
October  15-17.— Detroit,   Mich. 

American   Child  Health   Association.      Annual   meet- 
ing.     Secretary,    Dr.    Philip   Van   Ingen,    370   Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
October  16-17. — Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania     Commercial    Secretaries'    Association. 
Annual     meeting.        Secretary-Treasurer,      Willis      B, 
Morey,    Secretary,    Chamber    of   Commerce,   Lancaster, 
Pa. 
October  16-18. — Hutchinson,  Kans. 

League  of  Kansas  Municipalities.     Annual   meeting. 
Secretary,  John  G.  Stutz,  University  of  Kansas,  Law- 
rence, Kans. 
October   18-19. — Harrisburg,    Pa. 

Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of  Commerce.     Annual 
meeting.      Secretary,    George    E.    Foss,    101   Telegraph 
Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa, 
October  22-23. — Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Ohio    State    Conference  on  City   Planning.      Annual 
conference.      Secretary-Treasurer,    Charlotte    Rumbold, 
201  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
October  23-26. — Richmond,  Va. 

International  Association  of  Fire  Engineers.     Annual 
convention.     Secretary,  James  J.   Mulcahey,  City  Hall, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
October  29-31. — Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

National  Association  of  Commercial  Organization  Sec- 
retaries.   Annual  meeting.     Secretary-Treasurer,  Joseph 
F.  Leopold,  301  Crocker  Building,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
November  12-16. — Atlanta,  Ga. 

American  Society  for  Municipal  Improvements.     An- 
nual   convention.      Secretary,    Charles    Carroll    Brown, 
P.  O.   Box  234,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
November  13-15. — Washington,  D.   C. 

City     Managers'    Association.       Annual    convention. 
Secretary,  John  G.   Stutz,   University  of  Kansas,   Law- 
rence, Kans. 
November  14-17. — Washington,   D.  C. 

Governmental  Research  Conference.     Annual  conven- 
tion.     Secretary,    Arch    Mandel,    Director,    Dayton    Re- 
search  Association,   Dayton,   Ohio. 
November  15-16. — Hamilton,  Ont. 

Ontario  Associated   Boards  of   Trade   and   Chambers 
of   Commerce.     Annual   meeting.      Secretary,   T.   Mar- 
shall,  Toronto,   Ont. 
November  15-17.- — Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Association    of    Civic   Secretaries.      Annual 
convention.      Secretary,    Francis  T.    Hayes,   City   Club, 
Hollenden   Hotel,   Cleveland,   Ohio. 
November  15-17. — Washington,   D.  C. 

National  Municipal  League.  Annual  meeting.  Sec- 
retary, H.  W.  Dodds,  261  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y 
January  13-19. — Chicago,  III. 

American  Road  Builders'  Association.  Annual  con- 
vention. Secretary,  Ethel  A.  Birchland,  37  West  39th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Qn  the  streets  of  quality 


Michigan  Boulevard,  Chicago, 

paved    tvith    Trinidad    Lake 

Asphalt  in  1922. 


From  Chicago  to  Tokyo — London  to  Buenos 
Aires — the  world's  most  celebrated  streets  and 
boulevards  are  paved  with  Trinidad  Lake 
Asphalt. 

Attractive  —  noiseless  —  dustless  —  Trinidad 
pavements  also  hold  world  records  for  long  life 
and  low  maintenance  cost. 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  is  an  ages-old,  ages- 
tested  bitumen.  That's  why  Trinidad-paved 
streets  are  practically  immune  to  damage  by 
weather. 

Let  us  send  you  some  interesting  data 
regarding  this  remarkable  material. 


TRINIDAD  A^^H^^T 
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Municipal  and  Civic  Publications 


Prices  do  not  include  postage  unless  so  stated 


A  Parody  Sport  Book. — Health  Habits  for  "Good 
Sports." — Written  by  Cliff  Goldsmith  (Professor 
Happy)  ;  Illustrated  by  Clive  Weed.  Published  by  the 
American  Child  Health  Association,  Health  Education 
Division,  370  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York.  Copyright, 
1923.      20   pp.     Photographs   and   drawings.      25   cents. 

A  unique  presentation  of  the  simple  rules  of  health 
in  terms  of  sports  and  stimulating  messages  from  well- 
known  athletes.  The  games  start  with  "Water  Polo, 
the  favorite  sport  at  Bathtub  Bay,"  which  should  be 
played  every  morning  at  son  rise,  or  daughter  rise,  as 
the  case  may  be,"  and  close  with  "Evening  Baseball, 
the  game  that  made  the  white  pajama  twirlers  famous 
over  night." 

Learning  English. — By  Annie  Fisher,  District  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Hartford,  Conn.  Ginn  &  Com- 
pany, Boston  and  New  York.  1923.  XVII  +  306  pp. 
Illustrated.     $1.00. 

An  excellent  tool  in  Americanization  work.  Lessons 
which  give  the  foreigner  a  working  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish in  his  daily  life  and  a  variety  of  other  information 
that  will  help  to  make  him  an  American  citizen. 

Citizen  or  Subject? — By  Francis  X.  Hennessy,  of  the 
New  York  Bar.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company,  681  Fifth 
Avenue,   New  York.      XXIV   +   466  pp.      .$3.00. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  book  the  author  attempts  to 
show  from  the  words  of  the  founders  of  our  country  and 
the  framers  of  the  constitution  tii&t  only  the  citizens 
themselves,  and  no  government'  or  governments,  can 
validly  alter  the  power  of  the  government  over  the 
human  freedom  of  the  citizens.  In  the  second  part  he 
argues  that  the  making  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment 
was  a  government  attempt  to  defeat  the  main  and  ac- 
complished purpose  of  the  Americans  who  made  America 
and  to  take  back  supremacy  from  the  people. 

Outlines  of  Ilesponsible  Government. — "Some  Con- 
structive Proposals."  Intended  as  a  supplement  for 
high  school  classes  in  civics.  Published  by  the  National 
Municipal  League,  261  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
Editor  in  charge,  Edgar  Dawson,  Professor  of  Political 
Science,  Hunter  College,  New  York.  46  pp.  Contain- 
ing the  following  articles:  The  Short  Ballot,  by  R.  S. 
Childs,  Vice-President,  National  Municipal  League,  in 
collaboration  with  W.  W.  Rogers,  Curtis  High  School, 
New  York ;  The  City  Manager  Plan,  by  A.  S.  Boatman, 
Julia  Richnian  High  School,  New  York,  in  collabora- 
tion with  A.  R.  Hatton,  charter  consultant.  National 
Municipal  League;  The  Budget,  by  Luther  Gulick,  Di- 
rector, National  Institute  of  Public  Administration,  in 
collaboration  with  W.  L.  Rice,  Boys'  High  School 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Essentials  of  a  State  Constitution,  by 
G.  D.  Luetscher,  New  Utrecht  High  School,  New  York, 
m  collaboration  with  Edgar  Dawson.  (Apply  to  the 
publishers.) 

City  Tax  Rate  for  1922  (Kansas). — A  compilation  of 
the  city,  school  and  county  tax  rates  effective  for 
542  cities  in  Kansas,  together  with  their  population, 
assessed  valuation  and  bonded  indebtedness.  Bulletin 
No.  37  compiled  by  the  Municipal  Reference  Bureau, 
University  Jflktension  Division,  University  of  Kansas 
Lawrence,  Kans.  April  1,  1923.  Published  by  the 
League  of  Kansas  Municipalities.  Price  25  cents  29 
pp.  Map,  tables.  (Apply  to  John  G.  Stutz,  Secretary 
of   the  League,  Lawrence,   Kans.) 

Municipal  News  in  Detroit  Newspapers. — By  Lida 
Rideout,  B.A.,  Bulletin  No.  2  of  the  Bureau  of  Govern- 
?*r?oo'  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  July, 
1923.  5  mimeographed  pp.  Confirming,  by  a  study  of 
municipal  news  in  Detroit  papers,  the  statement  that 
the  proportion  of  the  news  in  our  daily  papers  which 
relates  to  city  government  is  almost  ridiculously  small. 
(Apply   to  Thomas  H.  Reed,   Director  of   the   Bureau.) 

Fire  Prevention  and  Fire  Protection. — National  Fire 
Protection  Association  International  Publications  on  the 
subjects  of  Fire  Prevention  and  Fire  Protection.  Avail- 
able in  the  Files;  and  Index  to  subjects  covered  in  the 
printed  records^  May  1,  1923.  79  pp.  (Apply  to  the 
National  Fire  Protection  Association,  40  Central  Street 
Boston,  Mass.) 


Proceedings  of  the  Second  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Advisory  Board  on  Highway  Research,  Division  of  Engi- 
neering, National  Research  CounciL — Edited  by  William 
Kendrick  Hatt,  Director,  Advisory  Board.  Meeting 
held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  November  23,  1922.  Pub- 
lished by  the  National  Research  Council  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  Washington,  D.  C.  May,  1923. 
89  pp.  Containing  reports  of  committees  on  the  fol- 
lowing: Economic  Theory  of  Highway  Improvement; 
Structural  Design  of  Roads ;  Character  and  Use  of 
Road  Materials;  Highway  Traffic  Analysis;  Highway 
Finance;   Maintenance  of  Roads.    (Apply  to  publishers.) 

Public  Parking  Places  for  Automobiles  in  American 
Cities. — Report  No.  99,  compiled  by  Bureau  of  Munic- 
ipal Information  of  the  New  Jersey  State  League  of 
Municipalities.  June  18,  1923.  19  large  mimeographed 
pp.  Information  presented  under  the  heads  of  "The 
Problem,"  Factor  to  be  Considered,"  and  "Proposed 
Solutions."      (Apply  to  the  Bureau,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.) 

Team  Work  by  Merchant,  Farmer,  Home  Maker  in 
Community  Service  for  the  Home  Town. — By  Judge 
Frank  T.  Wilson,  Community  Adviser,  University  of 
Minnesota,  January,  1923.  32  pp.  Diagrams.  Prac- 
tical suggestions  -  on  community  organization  and 
work,  in  order  that  better  farms,  homes  and  stores 
may  be  built  in  the  small-town  community  and  thus 
the  foundations  of  the  republic  be  made  broader  and 
deeper.  (Apply  to  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
University   of   Minnesota,    Minneapolis,    Minn.) 

City  Planning  and  Zoning  — By  Frank  Greene 
Bates,  Executive  Secretary,  Indiana  Municipal 
League;  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science,  In- 
diana University.  Bulletin  of  the  Extension  Division, 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  June,  1923.  8  pp. 
Illustrated.  Giving  briefly  and  clearly  the  principles 
of  development  which  will  tend  to  make  cities  and 
towns  efacient,  healthful  and  beautiful  places  for 
homes  and  industries.  Including  a  synopsis  of  the 
Indiana  City  Planning  Law.  Published  for  the  Indiana 
Municipal  League  by  the  Extension  Division  of  In- 
diana University.      (Apply  to  the  Extension  Division.) 

Report  of  the  New  York  Charter  Commission  to  the 
Legislature,  with  a  Draft  of  Charter  for  the  City  of  New 
York. — Approved  by  the  Commission  on  March  5,1923. 
340  pp.  Appendix  B  gives  the  opinion  of  Franklin  W. 
M.  (Jutcheon,  Counsel  for  the  Commission,  concerning 
the  possibility  of  a  system  of  proportional  representa- 
tion under  the  existing  constitution  of  the  state  of 
New  York.  (Apply  to  the  Commission,  Municipal 
Building,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

General  and  Specialized  Public  Health  Nursing. — In 
the  Weekly  Health  Review  of  the  Detroit  Department 
of  Health  for  the  week  ending  June  23,  1923.  3 
mimeographed  pp.  Showing  how  Detroit  is  having 
about  one- tenth  of  the  population  (total  population 
about  100,000)  taken  care  of  by  generalized  nursing, 
while  the  remaining  nine-tenths  operates  under  the 
specialized  program.  Conclusions  based  on  observation 
of  this  work  are  given.  (Apply  to  Henrv  F.  Vaughan, 
Commissioner,    Department   of   Health,    D'etroit,    Mich.) 

Vocational  Education  in  Nebraska. — What  It  Is  and 
What  It  Does.  Bulletin  No.  6,  January,  1923,  of  the 
State  Board  for  Vocational  EJducation,  204  University 
Temple,  Lincoln,  Nebr.  28  pp.  Illustrated.  A  most 
interesting  account  of  the  way  in  which  Nebraska  Is 
preparing  young  people  to  be  self-supporting  when  they 
leave  school.      (Apply  to  the  State  Board.) 

Children's  Bureau  Pamphlets. — Three  publications  of 
the  Children's  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor.  1923.  No.  93,  Child  Labor — Outlines  for 
Study;  61  pp.;  price,  10  cents.  No.  120,  Maternity 
and  Infant  Care  in  a  Mountain  County  in  Georgia,  by 
Glenn  Steele;  58  pp.,  illustrated;  price,  15  cents.  No. 
118,  Standards  of  Public  Aid  to  Children  in  Their  Own 
Homes,  by  Florence  Nesbitt;  145  pp.;  price,  15  cents. 
(Apply  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  G.) 
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Garford  Engineers  Provide 

The   Special    Equipment    for 
Specialized   Work 


The  four  li^-ton  GARFORDS 
above  are  an  admirable  example  of 
GARFORD'S  ability  to  provide  the 
right  equipment  for  such  specialized 
work  in  the  contracting  field  as  alley 
paving. 

The  easy  control  of  power  in  GAR- 
FORDS,  the  absolute  response  to  the 
driver's  handling,  and  the  convenience 
of  the  dump  body  arrangement  m-'ke 
these  trucks  ideal  for  such  work. 

GARFORD  Engineers  have  years 
of  experience  and  an  enviable  record  of 


success  behind  them  in  furnishing 
users  with  equipment  that  exactly 
meets  their  requirements — no  matter 
how  unusual  is  the  need,  nor  how 
difficult  the  haulage  conditions. 

Their  advice  and  expert  recom- 
mendations are  available  to  all.  Let 
them  analyze  your  needs,  and  make 
suggestions.  You  are  in  no  way  obli- 
gated; this  service  is  rendered  without 
charge.  And  it  is  almost  certain  to 
result  in  more  efficient  trucking  and  a 
considerable  saving  in  costs. 

Write  for  information. 


The  Garford  Motor  Truck  Company,  Lima^O. 

Manufacturers  of  Motor  Trucks  1  to  1%  Tons 


DEPENDABLE  TRANSPORTATION 
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Materials  and  Plans  for  a  County  Library  Campaign. — 

Suggested  news  st«ries,  editorials,  feature  stories,  and 
publicity  jilnns  for  the  use  of  local  county  library  com- 
mittees. Compiled  by  Forrest  B.  Spaulding,  and  is- 
sued by  the  American  Library  Association,  1923.  47 
mimeographed  pp.  Single  copy,  .$1.00;  2  copies,  $1.25; 
3  or  more  copies,  .50  cents  each.  (Apply  to  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association,  7S  East  Washington  Street, 
Chicago,  111.) 

Municipal  Government  and  Activities  of  the  City  of 
Milwaukee  for  1922. — Report  of  the  Common  Council 
compiled  and  edited  by  Ovid  B.  Blix,  Municipal  Refer- 
ence Librarian.  A  distincti  e,  definite  illustrated  re- 
port, of  103  pages,  describing  the  work  of  the  city 
departments  and  including  the  reports  of  the  boards 
and  commissions  which  have  independent  mill  tax  levies, 
and  also  several  quasi-public  institutions  to  which  the 
city  grants  some  financial  assistance.  A  report  that 
really  reports  to  the  citizens  and  the  general  public. 
(Apply  to  Ovid  B.  Blix,  Municipal  Reference  Librarian, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.) 

Per  Capita  G-eneral  Property  Taxation  in  Michigan 
Cities  of  Over  2,500  Population,  1922. — By  Josephine 
Hoyt,  M.A,.  Secretary,  Bureau  of  Government,  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  June,  1923. 
11  mimeographed  pp.  Tables  based  upon  data  for  1922 
furnished  by  the  Michigan  Board  of  State  Tax  Com- 
missioners.     (Apply  to   the  Bureau.) 

The  Taxpayer's  Dollar. — A  6-page  folder  issued  to 
show  the  citizens  of  Detroit  just  what  portion  of  their 
taxes  are  used  for  each  department,  and  to  enable  them 
'  to  study  the  appropriations  intelligently  on  the  basis 
of  the  city's  facilities  and  needs.  Containing  also  in- 
formation about  tax  procedure  in  relation  to  the  indi- 
vidual.    (Apply  to  Guy  L.  Ingalls,  City  Treasurer.) 

Town  Planning  Publicity. — Thi-ee  pamphlets  issued 
by  the  Town  Planning  and  Rural  Development  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  of  the  Province 
of  Saskatchewan:  "Procedure  Regulations  for  Develop- 
ment By-laws,"  11  pp.;  "Regulations  Respecting  New- 
Streets  and  Subdivisions,  12  pp.;  "Ten  Reasons  for 
Town  Planning,"  2  pp.  (Apply  to  W.  A.  Begg,  Di- 
rector of  Town  Planning,  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  Regina,   Sask.) 

Tourists'  Camps  in  Kansas  Cities. — Compiled  and 
mimeographed  by  the  Municipal  Reference  Bureau, 
University  Extension  Division,  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence.  Kans.  Bulletin  No.  35.  March  1,  1923. 
Listing  156  tourist  camps,  with  data  on  their  location, 
equipment  and  maintenance.  36  quarto  pp.  Price,  50 
cents.      (Apply  to  the  Bureau.) 

The  Child  Health  School. — Conducted  in  the  School 
of  Education  of  the  University  of  Chicago  during  the 
summer  of  1920  by  Lydia  J.  Roberts,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics,  University  of  Chicago.  This 
pamphlet  of  VI  +  60  pp.  is  School  Health  Studies  No. 
2,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  U.  S.  Department  of 
the  Interior.  1923.  Illustrated.  The  writer  of  the 
pamphlet  was  in  charge  of  the  school,  which  was  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  on  a  small 
scale  how  a  school  organized  on  a  health  basis  may 
function  to  improve  the  health  habits,  nutrition  and 
general  well-being  of  its  children.  Price,  10  cents. 
(Apply  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.   C.) 

Selected  Pictures. — For  the  family  program,  young 
people  and  special  entertainments.  Selections  by  The 
National  Boq^rd  of  Review  of  Motion  Pictures  from 
the  ])icture.s' submitted  to  it  (in  advance  of  release) 
during  1922.  Compiled  by  The  National  Committee 
for  Better  Films,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
1923.  Valuable  for  schools,  churches,  community 
houses,  libraries,  clubs,  better  films  committees,  and 
others.  Eighth  annual  catalog.  Price,  25  cents.  (Ap- 
ply  to   the    Committee.) 

A  Proposed  System  of  Registering  Voters  and  of 
Canvassing  the  Registration  Lists  in  Chicago. — Report 
prepared  by  the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency. 
March,  1923.  40  pp.  A  discussion  of  changes  in 
regLstration  procedure  and  methods  which,  it  is  claimed 
would  result  in  substantial  economies  and  tend  to 
minimize  fraudulent  voting.  (Apply  to  Harris  S 
Keeler  Director.  Chicago  Bureau  of  Public  Efficiency, 
315   Plymouth    Court,    Chicago,    111.) 

Directory  of  Civic  and  Welfare  Activities  of  Cleve- 
land.-—Compiled  and  published  by  The  Cleveland 
Foundation,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  June  1,  1923.  Editors, 
;  \:  ^^^'.'I'ke  and  Helen  Chew.  315  pp.  A  revision 
of  the  Directory  of  Community  Activities  published  by 
the  Foundation  in  1921,  bringing  the  information  down 
to  date.    Price.  $1.00.     (Apply  to  the  publishers.) 


Why  We  Need  Excess  Condemnation. — "A  Boon  to 
the  Property  Owner — A  Blessing  to  the  Public."  By 
Lawson  Purdy,  for  many  years  President  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Taxes  and  Assessments  of  New  York  City. 
Reprinted  from  "National  Municipal  Review"  for 
July,  1923.  8  pp.  Illustrated.  The  purpose  of  excess 
condemnation  "is  usually  either  to  protect  the  improve- 
ment or  to  put  the  incidental  land  to  its  best  use." 
For  general  gratuitous  distribution.  (Apply  to  the 
National  Municipal  League,  261  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.  Y.) 

Proceedings  of  the  First  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Colorado  Municipal  League. — ^The  convention  was  held 
April  26-28,  1923,  and  resulted  in  the  organization  of 
the  League.  This  report  is  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Business  and  Governmental  Research,  University  Ex- 
tension Division,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo., 
June,  1923.  50  pp.  Containing,  among  others,  the 
following  addresses:  The  City  Manager  Plan  in  Mon- 
trose, by  J.  E.  McDaniels,  City  Manager,  of  Montrose, 
Colo. ;  Municipal  Accounting,  by  Henry  Sayre,  City  of 
Boulder;  Business  Methods  in  Government,  by  Don  C. 
Sowers,  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  and  Government 
Research;  Capital  Profit  in  Street  Railway  Investment, 
by  Delos  F.  Wilcox:  The  Relation  of  Municipal  Adminis- 
tration to  the  Public  Health,  by  J.  W.  Amesse,  M.D., 
Medical  Adviser,  Denver  Health  Department;  and 
Leagues  of  Municipalities,  by  Don  C.  Sowers.  (Apply 
to   the   Bureau.) 

Zoning  for  Iowa  Cities  and  Towns. — By  Rolland  S. 
Wallis.  Bulletin  52,  (revised  edition)  of  the  Engineer- 
ing Extension  Department,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames, 
Iowa.  June  6,  1923.  20  pp.  Showing  what  zoning  is, 
why  it  is  needed,  and  the  means  and  procedure  of  se- 
curing it,  with  the  zoning  law  of  Iowa.  (Apply  to  the 
Engineering  Extension  Department.) 

Garbage  Ordinances  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.^ — From  Decem- 
ber 17,  1839,  to  February  8,  1922.  17  large  mimeo- 
graphed pp.  Including  a  description,  by  C.  S.  Butts 
Engineer  of  the  Department  of  Public  Utilities,  of  the 
new  80-ton  incinerator  plant  at  the  foot  of  Chouteau 
Avenue.  (Apply  to  the  Municipal  Reference  Library, 
City  Hall,   St.  Louis,  Mo.) 

Industry  Finding. — A  paper  read  before  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Appleton,  Wis.,  Advertising  Club,  Rotary, 
Lions  and  Chamber  of  Commerce,  June  19,  1923.  By 
R.  R.  Shuman,  President,  Shuman-Hawes  Advertising 
Company,  Chicago,  111.  Published  by  the  Appleton 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  16  pp.  Suggests  a  course  of 
action  to  be  taken  by  a  city  desirous  of  securing  ad- 
ditional industries.  (Apply  to  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.) 

A  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Use  of  Creosote  Oil  as  a 
Mosquito  Repellant.— By  C.  P.  Coogle,  Acting  Assistant 
Surgeon,  United  States  Public  Health  Service.  Reprint 
No.  820,  from  the  "Public  Health  Reports,"  March  9, 
1923.  8  pp.  Illustrated.  Observations  made  during 
the  course  of  a  study  of  rural  malaria  in  Yazoo  County 
Miss.,  conducted  by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service  in  cooperation  with  the  state  and  county  health 
authorities.  (Apply  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.   C.) 

Summary  of  Provisional  Birth  and  Mortality  Figures 
1922. — Tables  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  0.  14  pp. 
(Apply  to  the  Government  Printing  Office,   Washington, 

EvansviUe,  Ind. — Annual  Report  for  1922.  (Apply  to 
Wm.  H.  Elmendorf,  Mayor.) 

Kenosha,  Wis. — Annual  Report  from  April  18  1922 
to  December  31,  1922.  (Apply  to  C.  M.  Osborn,  City 
Manager.)  ' 

New  Orleans,  La. — Forty-Sixth  Semi- Annual  Report 
of  the  Sewerage  and  Water  Board.  December  31  1922 
(Apply   to  Geo.  G.  Earl,   General  Superintendent.) 

Newport  B.  I. — Annual  Report  of  the  Street  Com- 
missioner for  1922.  (Apply  to  John  F.  Sullivan,  Street 
Commissioner.) 

Tulsa,  OkU. — First  Annual  Report  of  the  Engineering 
Department,  for  year  ending  May  1,  1923.  (Apply  to 
Charles   Schultz,    City  Engineer.)  ff  :>    >'" 

Bourne,  Mass.— Thirty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Town  Officers,  for  1922.  (Apply  to  Ordello  R.  Swift 
Town  Clerk.) 

Chicago,  111.— -Annual  Report,  Department  of  Weights 
and  Measures  for  1922.  (Apply  to  William  Stooker, 
Inspector  of  Weights   and   Measures.) 

Portsmouth.  Va. — Municipal  Reports  for  1922.  (Ai>- 
ply  to  L.  C.  Brinson,  City  Clerk  and  Auditor.) 


THE    AMERICAN     CITY 


Speedier,  peppier  than  ever  (aluminum  alloy  pistons) — easier  to  care 
for  (Alemite-equipped) — handsomer  than  ever  (olive  green,  maroon 
striped) — that's  the  1924  Harley-Davidson !  And  the  new  side  car — 
just  vs^ait  till  its  full-floating,  semi-elliptic  springs  float  you  over  roads 
that  look  rough! 

America's  Police  Motorcycle — 1924  model — will  chase  down  a  lot  of 
law  breakers,  speeders  and  reckless  drivers  this  year  and  next.  How 
about  your  city?  Do  you  fight  crime  the  modern  way — with  the  swift, 
sturdy  Harley-Davidson  ?  Over  1 1 00  cities  and  towns,  of  all  sizes,  use 
this  famous  motorcycle  for  police  service. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  "1924^'  demonstration.     Or 
write    us    for    special   literature.     No    obligation. 
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HARLEY-DAVIDSON  MOTOR  CO. 

Dept.  M,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 
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Methods,  Materials  and  Appliances^ 

News  for  City  and  County  Engineers,  City  Managers,  Water- Works  Super- 
intendents, City  Controllers,  Park  Superintendents,  Purchasing  Agents,  and 
Others  Interested  in  the  Economical  Construction  and  Efficient  Operation  of 
Public  Improvement  Undertakings 


r 


ecovering  Brass  Well  Screens 

According  to  those  who  have  made  a  life 
study  of  the  installation  and  recovery  of  brass 
well  screens,  there  is  only  one  safe  and  sure 
method  of  recovering  them.  Edward  E.  John- 
son, Inc.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  manufacturers  of 
Johnson  brass  well  screens,  have  outlined  the 
method,  including  the  necessary  equipment, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  had 
as  much  experience.  They  have  on  file  cases 
where  Johnson  screens  i8-inches  in  diam- 
eter and  30  feet  long  have  been  recovered  and 
reset  as  many  as  five  times.  The  method  by 
which  screens  are  pulled  requires  the  use  of 
a  derrick  or  tripod,  a  string  of  pipe,  the  outside 
diameter  of  which  is  at  least  2  inches  less  than 


PREPARING  THE   SACK 


'  the  inside  diameter  of  the  screen,  a  coupling 
for  the  bottom  of  the  pipe,  a  gunny  sack,  sand, 
pipe  clamps  arjd  pulling  jacks. 

The  couplirig  is  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pipe  and  then  the  sack  is  slipped  over  the  end 
of  the  pipe  and  tied  securely  above  the  coupling 
on  the  bottom.  The  sack  is  opened  at  the  bot- 
tom and  cut  into  3-inch  ribbons  lengthwise.  The 
ends  of  these  ribbons  are  tied  around  the  pipe 
a  sack  length  above  the  coupling.  This  length 
of  pipe  is  then  lowered  to  the  bottom  of  the 
screen,  adding  as  many  sections  of  pipe  as  are 
necessary.  The  space  between  the  pipe  and  the 
screen  is  filled  in  vvith  sand.  If  the  screen  is 
more  than  one  section  in  length,  it  is  advisable 
to  tamp  the  sand  around  the  joints.  The  clamp 
is  placed  on.  the  upper  end  of  the  pipe,  the  jacks 
are  placed  under  the  clamp,  and  the  pipe  is 
pulled,  finishing  with  a  cable  when  the  screen  is 
loose.    A  stream  of  water  is  used  to  wash  the 


PUTTING  IN  THE  SAND 

sand    from   between   the   pulling   pipe  and   the 
screen  after  it  is  out  of  the  well. 

This  method  of  recovering  well  screens  is 
shown  excellently  in  a  moving  picture  film  which 
was  presented  by  D.  R.  Johnson  at  the  Annual 
Convention  of  the  American  Water  Works 
Association  in  Detroit. 

Eastern  Clay  Products  Moves 

The  Eastern  Clay  Products  Association  has 
announced  the  removal  of  its  offices  from  910 
Penn  Square  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  to 
906  Colonial  Trust  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PULLING    OUT    THE    SCREEN 
These  three  ilustrations  are  prepared  from  clippings 
of  a  moving  picture  film  showing  all  of  the  opera- 
tions in  the  installation  and  pulling  of  Johnson  well 
screens 
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Beautiful  Dustless  Roads  In 
Town  and  Country 


Lays  the  dust  without 
inconvenience  to  pedes- 
trians. No  tracking,  no 
staining.  S  o  I  v  a  y  is 
quickly  applied  by  tlie 
common  street  laborer. 


Solvay  binds  the  sur- 
face and  lays  the 
dust.  Economical  and 
easy  to  handle. 


S  lO  ILjiVIA  Y 

CALCIUM    CHLORIDE 


« 


The  Natural  Dust  Layer 


>f 


A  clean,  odorless,  white  chemical  salt  which  lays  the  dust  and  is 
a  perfect  surface  road  binder. 

Solvay  keeps  roads  in  wonderful  condition ;  no  ruts,  no  running  on 
hills,  no  puddles  in  hollows.  It  is  the  perfect  material  for  town  and 
country  road  treatment.  Economical  in  use  and  application — 
efficient  in  action. 

Fifty  conveniently  situated  distributing  points  assure  prompt 
delivery  and  minimum  transportation  charges. 

Write  for  the  Solvay  Road  Book! 

SEMET-SOLVAY  CO.,  Dept.  J,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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^^tiow  Loaders  for  the 
Coining  Winter 

Memories  of  the  severe  winter  of  1922- 1923 
may  have  melted  away  in  the  minds  of  some 
municipal  officials  during  the  summer  heat,  but 
the  wide-awake  city  official  is  already  planning 
to  keep  the  snow  of  next  winter  from  blocking 
traffic  on  the  city's  streets.  The  Snow-Loader 
manufactured  by  the  Barber-Greene  Company, 
Aurora,  HI.,  has  many  advantages  in  handling 
snow  in  city  streets.  One  of  the  most  difficult 
problems  to  solve  in  the  removal  of  snow  is 
getting  it  into  trucks  and  wagons  after  it  has 
been  plowed  from  the  center  of  the  street 
and  the  roadway  made  available  for  traffic. 
■  This  is  where  the  Snow-Loader  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration  is  so  valuable,  as  it 
makes  it  possible  to  load  an  8-yard  truck  in 
about  2/4  minutes,  according  to  Thomas  H. 
Byrne,  Superintendent  of  Streets,  Chicago,  111. 
The  past  experience  in  Chicago  has  been  that 
it  required  approximately  6  men  to  load  an  8- 
yard  truck  in  20  minutes. 

These  Snow-Loaders  are  in  successful  use  in 
Chicago,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Albany,  Schenectady  and  Boston,  as  well  as 
other   cities.  ^' 

Black  Traffic  Paint 

The  Paint  Department  of  E.  L  Du  Pont  de 
Nemours  and  Company,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Del., 
has  announced  the  development  of  a  Traffic 
Black  for  marking  purposes  in  the  regulation 
of  traffic.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  Traffic 
White  which  is  already  being  manufactured. 
The  new  black  is  the  result  of  cooperative  ex- 
periments with  a  number  of  cities,  and  has 
been  developed  to  meet  the  needs  of  municipal- 
ities, cities  and  counties  which  are  using  this 
color  for  traffic  control. 

The  manufacturer  claims  that  the  new  paint 
dries  dust-free  in  15  minutes,  tack-free  in  30 


A  BARBER-GREENE   SNOW  LOADER   AT   WORK  IN  MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


minutes,  and  in  from  5  to  6  hours  dries  to  a 
hard,  elastic  film.  After  being  in  daily  use 
for  10  weeks,  it  still  retained  its  durability  and 
color  and  was  in  every  way  satisfactory. 

Motor  Street  Sweeper  and 
Fire  Apparatus  Sales 

Port  Arthur,  Texas,  has  purchased  a  Childs 
motor  pick-up  street  sweeper  with  Reo  power- 
plant  through  the  Houston  office  of  the 
Foamite-Childs  Corporation,  Utica,  N.  Y.  Con- 
tracts have  been  placed  by  the  authorities  of 
Edenton,  N.  C. ;  Bedford,  N.  Y.;  Merkel, 
Texas,  and  Clayton,  N.  C,  for  the  early  de- 
livery of  new  Childs  motor  fire  apparatus. 
Edenton,  N.  C,  selected  a  Childs  triple  com- 
bination chemical  hose  and  pumping  car  on  a 
Reo  speed  wagon  chassis.  Bedford  will  have 
a  Childs  combination  pump  and  hose  car  equip- 
ment on  a  Graham  Brothers  chassis,  the  same 
as  Foamite-Childs  delivered  last  year  to  the 
town  of  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y.  The  Graham 
Brothers  chassis  will  also  be  used  for  the 
Childs  single-tank  combination  car  being  built 
for  Merkel.  Clayton  has  specified  a  Reo  chassis 
for  its  new  double-tank  combination. 

Other  motorized  equipments  being  built  by 
the  Foamite-Childs  Corporation,  Utica,  N.  Y„ 
include  a  triple  combination  on  Larrabee 
chassis  for  Afton,  N.  Y.,  and  a  double-tank 
combination  on  Reo  chassis  for  Oriskany,  N.  Y, 
Road  delivery  of  the  double-tank  combination 
on  a  Graham  Brothers  chassis  ordered  by 
Hyannis,  Mass.,  was  made  in  time  for  the  new 
equipment  to  be  displayed  in  the  Fourth  of 
July  parade  in  that  city. 

Richmond  Uses  Rapid  Mixer  for 
Repairing  Asphalt  Streets 

The  Bureau  of  Repairs,  Maintenance  and 
Cleaning,  Department  of  Public  Works,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  according  to  its  chief,  J.  N.  Eubank, 
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THE  above  letter,  written  by  Mr.  John 
Shields,  City  Manager  of  Manistee, 
Michigan,  might  well  have  been  addressed 
to  you  as  being  responsible  for  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  the  roads  and 
streets  in  your  community.  Without  a  doubt 
you  would  appreciate  the  unbiased  opinion 
of  one  who  has  had  long  experience  with 
Stanolind  Paving  Asphalt  and  therefore 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  Shields  stresses  strongly  the  low  up- 
keep of  the  two  pavements  under  the  severe 
traffic  conditions  and  sends  us  the  photo- 
graphs showing  their  present  excellent  con- 
dition. 


This  letter  is 
addressed  to  you/ 

To  you,  however,  the  next  to  the  last  par- 
agraph is  most  important.  For,  regardless 
of  the  other  good  things  Mr.  Shields  says 
about  Stanolind  Asphalt,  the  fact  that  he 
plans  to  use  it  again  is  certain  proof  of  its 
worth. 

Mr.  Shields'  experience  with  Stanolind 
Paving  Asphalt  is  by  no  means  exceptional. 
Letters,  records  and  photographs  are  con- 
stantly coming  to  our  attention,  all  giving 
proof  to  our  assertion  that  Stanolind  Paving 
Asphalt  laid  at  a  low  initial  cost,  noted  for 
its  freedom  from  repairs  and  its  long  life,  is 
the  ideal  road-building  material. 
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We  have  recently  issued  a  booklet  which  tells  the  latest 
methods  of  constructing  and  maintaining  bituminous 
pavements.   It  will  be  sent  to  you  free,  upon  request. 

Standard  Oil  Company 

(INDIANA) 

942  8.  Michigan  Avenue  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  The  American  City. 
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has  been  using  ani  Iroquois  rapid  mixer  made 
by  the  Barber  Asphalt  Company,  Land  Title 
Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for  about  30  days 
in  preparing  material  for  the  repair  of  asphalt 
streets.  In  speaking  of  the  Iroquois  mixer, 
Mir.  Eubank  says  in  part : 

"We  are  getting  about  130  square  yards  of 
patch  work  a  day,  running  from  i^  to  2  inches 
thick.  By  following  instructions  which  were 
given  us  with  the  machine,  we  have  not  had 
any  trouble  with  batches  being  overheated  or 
underheated,  as  they  range  from  285  to  300 
degrees.  This  is  one  of  the  best  features  in 
the  machine ;  that  is,  you  have  no  fear  of  burnt 
materials.  Also,  we  find  this  plant  very  handy 
to  move  about,  and  it  can  be  operated  with 
very  few  laborers.  Our  labor  cost  at  present 
is  about  21  cents  per  square  yard  for  taking 
out  old  material  and  replacing  with  new  ma- 
terial, including  rolling.  With  the  exception 
of  a  little  engine  trouble,  which  was  due  to 
ignorance  on  our  part,  we  have  had  no  other 
trouble  since  this  machine  first  started." 

In  addition  to  the  city  of  Richmond,  Va., 
these  mixers  are  being  used  in  Walpole,  Mass. ; 
Springfield,  Mo.,  and  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  are 
claimed  by  the  manufacturers  to  have  brought 
about  great  economies  in  street  repair  work. 


A  New  Traffic  Light 
414  Inches  High 

Many  cities  have  adopted  the 
mushroom  traffic  light  as  a  stand- 
ard traffic-control  device  at  street 
intersections.  There  are  some  types 
of  intersections,  particularly  where 
there  are  street  cars  where  cities 
have  had  to  forego  this  type  of 
protection  because  of  the  height 
of  the  traffic  lights.  One  of  the 
most  difficult  corners  to  protect 
has  been  the  one  where  a  single- 
track  car  line  passed  the  corner. 
Invariably,  in  order  to  properly 
place  the  traffic  light,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  install  it  between  the  car 
rails.  The  height  of  the  standard 
traffic  light  was  too  great,  but  with 
the  new  Type  L  light  made  by 
the  Essco  Manufacuring  Company, 
Peoria,  111.,  this  objection  has  been 
overcome^  The  unit  stands  only 
4^  inches  above  the  pavement. 

In  some  instances  it  is  desirable 
to  use  this  low  type  light  in  ex- 
tremely congested  parts  of  the 
city,  such  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
freight  houses.  whai.es  and 
wholesale  districts,  where  very 
heavy  traffic  is  encountered.  The 
slope  of  the  dome  of  this  light  is 
very  gradual  and  the  height  low 
as  compared  to  the  truck  wheels. 
This  means  that  even  though  the 
dome  is  struck  by  a  heavily  laden 
truck,  the  impact  is  not  great  and 
there  is  little  danger  of  dislodging 
the  load  or  damaging  the  vehicle. 
The  dome  of  the  Type  L  unit  is 


painted  a  bright  yellow  so  that  it  will  stand  out 
plainly  in  the  daytime,  and  at  night  the  whole 
dome  appears  as  a  brilliant  source  of  light. 

Fences  for  Playgrounds, 
Schools  and  Parks 

A  fence,  to  be  satisfactory  for  municipal 
use  in  enclosing  playgrounds,  school  grounds 
and  public  parks,  must  combine  three  essential 
features,  namely,  strength,  good  appearance, 
and  durability.  The  Wickwire  Spencer  Steel 
Corporation,  New  York  City,  claims  that  Ex- 
celsior rust-proof  ornamental  wire  fabric  com- 
bines these  three  essential  features,  which  make 
it  particularly  desirable    for   this   use. 

The  fabric  is  made  in  2  x  6-inch  mesh  of 
wickets  and  No.  9  gage  horizontal  wires,  each 
intersection  of  the  wire  being  held  securely 
together  by  a  patented  steel  clamp.  The  wickets 
are  in  one  continuous  piece  from  bottom  to  top 
of  the  fence,  which  gives  the  fabric  unusual 
stiffness  vertically,  where  most  needed,  for  it 
serves  to  distribute  all  downward  strains 
equally  throughout  the  fence.  This  rigidity 
cannot  be  secured  in  a  fence  where  the  vertical 
wires  are  small  and  are  wrapped  or  twisted 
around  the  strands. 

The  fencing  is  claimed  to  be  particularly 
durable  and  rust-resisting,  as  it  has  a  very  thick 
coating  of  pure  spelter,  applied  through  the 
special    process   of    hot-galvanizing    the    fabric 


STREET  CAB  PASSING  OVEB  NEW  TYPE  OP  MUSHBOOM 
STBEET  TRATFIC  CONTBOL  DEVICE 


THE    AMERICAN    CITY 


CeneM  Motor^ltadc^ 

Because  of  their  tried  and  proven  qualities  for  all  kinds  of 
hauling,  many  municipal,  county  and  state  governments 
prefer  GMC  trucks.  These  powerful,  dependable  and 
economical  trucks  give  them  the  service  that  many  of  the 
country's  largest  industries  get  from  CMC's. 

General  Motors  Truck  Company 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Pontiac,  Michigan 

DEAXERS  AND  SERVICE  STATIONS  IN  MOST  COMMUNITIES 


TrucKranE 

TRUCKRANE  is  rapidly  gaining  favor  with 
road  builders  and  contractors  all  over  the 
country.  Its  traveling  speed  and  performance 
when  on  the  job  more  ihan  measures  up  to  their 
expectations. 

Truckrane  combines  the  capacity  of  a  small 
industrial  crane,  built  to  Byers  standards,  with 
the  traveling  speed  of  the  motor  truck  on  which 
it  IS  mounted. 

1  ruckrane  comes  to  you  equipped  with  its  own 
35-H.P.  gasoline  motor.  It  can  be  mounted  on 
any  5-ton  truck  measuring  9  ft.  6  in.  or  more 
from  back  of  driver's  seat  to  center  of  rear  axle. 

Send  for  Bullelln  and  gel  the   m/io/e  stor}). 

THE  BYERS  MACHINE  CO. 

165  SYCAMORE  ST.,  RAVENNA,  OHIO 


pNATIONALi 


ml 
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Farnithed  in  Rolls  or  Sheet$ 


FOR  IMMEDIATE   SHIPMENT 

From   the  following  stocks: 

PITTSBURGH        NEW   YORK        CHICAGO 

HOUSTON  LOS  ANGELES 

Offices: 

Philndelphia       Atlanta       Cleveland      Detroit 

St.  Louis    San  Francisco    San  Antonio    Denver 

Phone,  wire  or  write  us  about  your 

requirements. 

NATIONAL     STEEL     FABRIC     CO. 

{Subsidiary  of  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.) 
708    Union    Arcade,  Pittsljurgh,    Pa. 
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ATTRACTIVE    WIRE    FENCE    AROUND    THE    YARD    OE    THE    TAPLEY    STREET    SCHOOL, 

SPRINGFIELD,   MASS. 


after  the  weaving.  The  method  of  galvanizing 
not  only  protects  the  fabric  against  corrosion 
under  the  most  severe  climatic  conditions,  but 
also  adds  greatly  to  the  strength  and  rigidity 
of  the  fence. 

Excelsior  ornamental  wire  fences  are  par- 
ticularly adaptable  for  playgrounds  or  school 
yards,  because  they  add  to  the  dignity  of  the 
ground  which  they  enclose  and  because  their 
unclimbable  construction  gives  maximum  pro- 
tection. They  can  be  made  up  to  and  including 
8    feet    in    height   and    can    be    furnished    with 


barb-wire  above  the  fabric  if  desired.  In  the 
complete  fences  the  framework  is  made  from 
full-weight  galvanized  steel  pipe,  which  is  the 
only  type  of  framework  to  use  if  maximum 
durability  is  to  be  secured.  All  posts  should  be 
in  concrete  foundations. 

New  Power  Scarifier  Operated 

by  Tractor  Motor 

To   solve    the   difficulties    sometimes   met    by 
road  officials  and  contractors  in  the  use  of  air 


A   ROAP-ROLLER-TKAQTOR  WITH   POWER  SCARIFIER   ATTACHMENT    WORKING    ON    GRA.yEL 

ROADS  IN  MUNCIB,  INDIANA 


THE    AMERICAN    CITY 


tb.e  Crime 
Crimper 


Sndian^StcQut 


The  Indian-protected  city  or  town  can  feel 
justifiably  safe  in  the  efficiency  of  its  police 
department.  It  knows  that  reckless  driving, 
broken  laws,  petty  and  big  crimes  will  not 
go  unchecked. 

For  patrol  and  escort  work  and  many  other 
duties  of  the  "flying  squadron,"  the  Indian 
Scout  is  admirably  adapted.  It  conserves 
the  department's  budget  by  doing  efficiently 
the  work  *  inside  the  lines"  where  heavier 
machines  are  not  essential.  Low  in  first  cost, 
lowest  in  upkeep,   reliable,   swift,   powerful. 

Our  long  experience  in  equipping  police  de- 
partments qualifies  us  to  recommend  the 
models  best  suited  to  individual  conditions. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  make  suggestions  for  the 
most  practical  and  economical  method  of 
Indian-izing  your  department. 

Write  Dept.  A-9  for  our  booklet, 
"Maintaining     Law     and     Ord:r." 

HENDEE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 


RIGHT-ALL  WAYS  ALWAY5 


^^Xp|^  Send /or  book- 
■  let  illustrating 
and  describ- 
ing the  2 7  ex- 
clusive Mack 
features. 


Exclusive 

Feature  No.  4 


CASE-HARDENED 
TIMING  GEARS 

"In  addition  to  being  helically 
cut,  the  three  gear  train  feature 
is  unusual  in  that  the  cam- 
shaft and  crankshaft  gears  are 
both  drop  forged  and  case* 
hardened,  in  a  similar  manner 
to  the  crankshaft,  camshaft 
and  other  Mack  engine  case- 
hardened  parts. 

"By  imparting  to  the  teeth  this 
glass'hard  surface,  the  wear  is 
not  perceptible  during  the 
entire  life  of  the  engine." 

International  Motor  Company 

25  Broadway  New  York  City 


Branches  owned  by  this  company  oper- 
ate  under  the  titles  of:  "MACK 
MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY" 
and  "MACK-INTERNATIONAL 
MOTOR  TRUCK  CORPORATION." 


PERFORMANCE    COUNTS 
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pressure  and  steam  scarifiers,  the  Avery  Com- 
pany, Peoria,  111.,  has  designed  a  power  scari- 
fier that  is  operated  by  the  power  of  the  tractor 
motor.  All  that  is  necessary  to  operate  the 
scarifier  is  to  shift  the  lever,  and  the  scarifier 
teeth  are  driven  into  the  ground.  By  another 
movement  of  the  lever,  the  scarifier  teeth  are 
instantly  raised. 

The  scarifier  attachment  has  a  suitable  reduc- 
ing mechanism  driven  by  a  clutch  on  the  motor 
crank-shaft,  which  drives  another  shaft  mounted 
under  the  sub-frame  of  the  machine  through  a 
turning  clutch.  This  crank-shaft  drives  a  rock 
shaft  at  the  rear  end  of  the  machine  through 
spring  leaded  pitman  rods,  which  raise  or  lower 
the  teeth.  These  springs  act  as  shock-absorbers 
to  the  mechanism.  The  teeth  are  driven  into 
the  ground  by  a  toggle  mechanism  under  great 
pressure. 

The  tooth  bar  is  of  4-inch  square  steel 
turned  down  at  the  ends  for  a  20-inch  gage 
wheel.  The  teeth  are  carried  in  holders, 
clamped  to  the  square  bar,  and  are  adjustable 
to  side  swing,  depth  and  angularity  to  the 
ground.  Each  machine  carries  seven  teeth  of 
i^-inch  square  tool  steel,  32  inches  long  and 
pointed  at  both  ends.  All  of  the  pull  strains 
are  taken,  on  the  draw-bar.  When  the  teeth 
enter  the  ground  9  inches,  ^t>hey  will  clear  it  11 
inches  when  lifted. 

The  machine  in  which  this  scarifier  is  used 
is  known  as  the  Avery  25-50-horse-power,  10- 
ton  road-roller-tractor.  This  machine  was 
designed  to  fulfill  three  functions — to  build 
roads,  to  scarify  roads,  and  to  roll  roads.  The 
front  roller  is  controlled  easily,  which  makes 
the  tractor  very  adaptable  for  road  building. 
The  roller  laps  the  wide  heavy  rear  wheels  and 
makes  a  serviceable  road  roller. 

This  outfit  has  been  used  considerably  in 
Indiana  to  take  the  bumps  and  ridges  out  of 
crushed  stone  roads.  The  city  of  Muncie,  Ind., 
has  found  it  particularly  effective  to  first  run 
over  the  road  with  the  scarifier,  tearing  up  the 
old  pitted  and  rutty  surface.  Then  an  Avery 
road  razer  is  used  to  spread  the  gravel  on  the 
crushed  stone  evenly  from  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
to  shape  the  crown  and  fill  all  the  holes.  Then 
the  Avery  lo-ton  road  roller,  with  the  scarifier 
lifted,  is  run  over  the  road,  packing  the  surface 
to  withstand  the  weather  and  the  wear  and  tear 
of  traffic. 

Floodlighting  for  Swimming  Pools, 

Parks  and  Playgrounds 

The  lighting  of  public  grounds,  including 
swimming  pools,  parks  and  playgrounds,  has 
puzzled  many  groups  of  municipal  officials 
when  they  have  been  discussing  ways  and  means 
of  making  public  entertainment  places  safe  and 
useful  at  night.  The  use  of  floodlighting  equip- 
ment is  comparatively  inexpensive  and  produces 
a  well-lighted  area  in  which  all  activities  can 
be  carried  on  with  almost  the  same  degree  of 
pleasure  as  in  actual  twilight  in  the  early  even- 
ing. Thus  floodlighting  presents  a  solution  of 
public  playground  problems  to  municipal  offi- 
cials, for  recreation  places  can  be  used  almost 
as  readily  at  night  as  during  the  day. 


SOLDIERS  AND  SAILORS  MONUMENT,  INDIAN- 
APOLIS,      IND.,       FLOODLIGHTED       TO       GIVE 
GREATER    PROMINENCE    AT    NIGHT 

For  the  lighting  of  a  beach  or  a  playground 
it  is  best  to  have  the  projectors  mounted  fairly 
high,  at  least  20  or  25  feet,  and  higher  if  pos- 
sible, so  as  to  allow  the  light  to  be  directed 
down  on  the  scene  of  action.  Another  reason 
for  mounting  the  projectors  at  a  considerable 
height  is  to  keep  the  light  source  out  of  the 
direct  line  of  vision  of  people  who  are  stand- 
ing near-by.  For  the  average  bathing-beach  a 
great  intensity  of  light  is  not  wanted.  It  is 
sufficient  to  have  only  enough  light  to  make 
everything  visible  for  the  convenience  and  pro- 
tection of  pleasure  seekers. 

For  every  10,000  square  feet  there  should  be 
at  least  five  or  six  200-watt  floodlighting  pro- 
jectors, or  about  four  500- watt  projectors, 
depending  upon  the  intensity  of  light  desired. 
If  it  is  desired  only  to  approximate  moonlight, 
fewer  projectors  are  sufficient. 

According  to  the  engineers  of  the  National 
X-Ray  Reflector  Company,  235  West  Jackson 
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Gets  service  and  satisfaction 
from  Kelly  Kats 

When  sending  us  the  picture  reproduced  above  Mr.  G.  O.  Crump, 
of  Kibler  and  Crump,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  wrote  as  follows: 

"After  using  two  sets  of  Kelly  Caterpillars  on  trucks  used 
for  road  construction  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  no 
other  tires  will  give  us  the  satisfaction  that  Kats  do. 
"The  traction  given  by  these  tires  has  enabled  us  to  operate  our 
trucks  without  chains  over  roads  where  trucks  equipped  with 
other  tires  had  hard  going  with  chains.  We  also  have  noticed 
the  cushioning  of  Kats  has  cut  our  bills  for  upkeep, 
"The  above,  coupled  with  the  mileage  that  we  have  been  get- 
ting, have  proved  that  your  tires  are  the  most  economical  we 
can  buy." 

Owners  of  heavy  and  medium  duty  trucks  are  invariably  de- 
lighted with  the  service  they  get  from  Kelly  Kats  because  they  are 
especially  designed  for  trucks  of  these  types. 

Wherever  heavy  loads  are  hauled,  wherever  road  conditions  are 
bad,  and  wherever  the  ability  to  stand  punishment  is  a  necessary  qual- 
ity in  tires,  Kelly  Kats  are  unequalled. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD    TIRE 

COMPANY 
250  West  57th  Street,  New  York 

There  are  no  Caterpillar  tires  but 

KELLY  KATS 

THE  TIRES  WITH  NINE  LIVES 
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Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.,  one  very  attractive 
feature  of  floodlighting  is  the  fact  that  there  is 
not  a  lot  of  wire  to  be  run  and  lamps  to  buy, 
as  is  the  case  when  stud  lighting  is  used  or 
where  a  great  number  of  lamps  are  strung 
around  in  order  to  give  enough  light  on  the 
ground  below.  Another  advantage  of  flood- 
lighting over  any  other  type  is  that  the  pro- 
jectors are  usually  grouped  together  nut  of 
the  way  so  that  they  are  not  easily  hit  I)y  flying 
objects  or  tall  moving  structures. 

Floodlighting    equipment    manufactured    to- 
day is  water-proof  and  permanent,  and   when 
it  is  considered  that  it  increases  the  usefulness 
and    attractiveness    of    swimming    pools,    play- 
grounds and  the  like  which  are  lighted  at  night, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  first  cost  of  installa- 
tion, as  well  as  the  cost  of  maintenance,  includ- 
ing   keeping    the    reflectors    clean,    is 
negligible.       Public     officials     should 
.study    the    question    of    floodlighting 
for  various  public  grounds  with  'care, 
as  it  makes  it  possible  to  practically 
double  the  usefulness  of  many  parks 
and  playgrounds,  as  well  as  increas- 
ing police  protection  without  the  use 
bof  additional  patrolmen. 

Brown  Enters  Consulting 
Practise 

Charles  Carroll  Brown,  well  known 
in  the  municipal  publication  field  and 
as  Secretary  of  the  American  Society 
for  Municipal  Improvements,  has  an- 
nounced that  he  has  entered  consult- 
ing practise  with  E.  C.  Garvin,  Di- 
rector of  Public  Works,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla.  These  engineers  will  en- 
gage in  sewerage,  sewage  and  refuse 
disposal,  design  of  water-works, 
water-power  and  irrigation  projects, 
paving,  investigations  of  reports,  con- 
tracts, franchises,  rates,  settlements 
and  litigation. 

Messrs.  Brown  and  Garvin  have 
recently  designed  a  drainage  system 
for  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg,  of 
which  about  $450,000  worth  of  storm 
sewers  have  been  let.  They  have  con- 
structed some  200,000  square  yards  of 
pavements  and  are  now  letting  con- 
tracts for  600,000  square  yards  more, 
to  cost  about  $1,800,000.  Only  re- 
cently they  have  revised  and  extended 
the  sewerage  system  and  the  sewage 
disposal  plant  and  have  inaugurated 
a  system  of  garbage  and  refuse  col- 
lection and  designed  an  80-ton  incin- 
erator for  disposing  of  it.  They  will 
devote  themselves  mainly  to  work  in 
Florida.  They  may  be  addressed  at 
P.  O.  Box  234,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Outdoor  Basket-Bail 
Back-Stops 

A  4  X  6- foot  back -stop  for  basket- 
ball goals  has  recently  lieen  brought 
out  by  the  Everwcar  Manufacturing 
Company,  Springfield.  Ohio,  and  is 
listed  as  its  No.   B-310.     This  back- 


stop is  covered  with  perforated  cold-rolled  sheet 
steel,  thoroughly  galvanized.  The  goal  shown 
attached  to  the  back-stop  in  the  illustration  is 
of  galvanized  lock  weave  No.  4  and  No.  7 
steel  chain.  All  the  fittings  of  the  back-stop 
are  of  malleable  iron,  and  the  frame  is  made 
of  2-  X  4-inch  hardwood.  The  pipe,  which  is 
made  to  be  grouted  3  feet  in  the  ground,  is  16 
ieet  long,  and  has  a  3^-inch  outside  diameter. 
The  goal,  measured  from  the  top  of  the  goal 
ring  to  the  ground,  is  10  feet. 

Water  Softening  for  Power  Plants 

The  city  of  Pittsburgh,  Kans.,  has  contracted 
with  the  Graver  Corporation,  East  Chicago, 
Ind.,  through  their  representative,  the  Beeson 
Machinery  Company,  308  Mutual  Building, 
Kansas  City.,  Mo.,  for  the  installation  of  two 
C-foot  Zeolite  water  softeners  for  the  boiler 
feed  water  at  the  city  water  works. 


A  METAL  BACKSTOP  FOR  BASKETBALL  CrOALg 
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HYDRO   HOIST 

A  dump  truck  hoist  under  the  body  with 
unlimited  power.  Raises  any  load  to 
dumping  angles  of  from  45  to  61  degrees. 
A  complete,  compact,  simple  unit.  Easy 
to  install! 

Heil  Bodies  and  Hoists  for  Every  Make  or  Model  Truck 


Steel  Dump  Bodies  of  every  design  for  all 
purposes.  Ash  and  Rubbish,  Garbage, 
Asphalt,   Concrete   Batch,   and   other  types 


1242-60  26th  Ave. 

The  Heil  Co.,  Chicago 
The  Heil  Co.,  Philadelphia 
McEenna  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Bacon-Matheson  Forge  Co.,  Seattle 
Steffen-Van  Steenwyk,  Sioux  City 


DISTRIBUTORS 

Standard  Parts  Corp.,  Richmond 

Mayer  Body  Corp.,  Pittsburgh. 

Motive  Parts  Corp.,  New  York 

General  Auto  Truck  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


of  bodies.  Heil  Underneath  Hand  Hoist 
and  bodies  for  one-ton  trucks.  Vertical 
hand  hoists  for  all  models. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Modem  Vehicle  Co.,  San  Francisco 

New  Mexico  Road  Equipment  Co.,  Roswell 

H.  P.  Wilson  Co.,  Denver 

Heil  Northwestern  Sales  Co.,  St.  Paul 

Engineering  Equipment  Co.,  Lansing,  Mich. 


Mfrs.  Asphalt  Bodies,  Garbage  Bodies,  Sprinkler  Tanks,  Compartment  Truck  Tanks,  for  all  makes  of  trucks. 
HEAVY  DUTY  EQUIPMENT  A  SPECIALTY. 


Save  the  Road  Edge 
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International 
Steel  Paving  Guard 

Wherever  International  Steel  Paving  Guards  have 
superseded  concrete  header  curbs  for  protecting 
pavement  edges,  all  disputes  as  to  responsibility 
of  making  repairs  have  been  avoided.  These 
guards  not  only  insure  permanent  pavement  edge 
protection  and  enable  track  work  to  be  carried  on 
without  disturbing  the  pavement  but  they  dis- 
tinctly define  the  sphere  of  responsibility  of  the 
road  and  railway  engineers. 


INTERNATIONAL  STEEL  TIE  CO., 


Cleveland,   Ohio 
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Electrical  Apparatus  for  New 
Seattle  Substation 

WITH  its  Skagit  River  Development  well 
under  way,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  begun 
the  erection  of  a  large  substation,  known 
as  the  North  substation,  to  serve  as  the  re- 
ceiving end  in  the  City  for  the  development. 
The  new  station  will  be  located  in  the  resi- 
dential part  of  the  city  and  is  designed  to 
harmonize  with  its  surroundings. 

There  will  eventually  be  installed  in  the  sub- 
station a  maximum  of  six  banks  of  transform- 
ers with  the  necessary  synchronous  condensers 
and  switching  equipment.  The  ultimate  in- 
stallation will  be  fed  from  the  Gorge  plant  on 
the  Skagit  River  througli  two  transmission 
lines  approximately  lOO  miles  in  length,  de- 
signed to  transmit  90,000  kv-a,  three  phase,  60 
cycle  current  at  a  receiver  voltage  of  154,000 
volts.  The  transformers  feedfng  the  lines  at 
the  generating  station  are  rated  at  165.000  volts 
and  have  permanently  grounded  neutrals. 

The  initial  installation  will  include  the  equip- 
ment for  one  incoming  transmission  line  at 
154,000  volts,  one  transformer,  bank,  and  one 
15,000  kv-a  synchronous  condenser.  An  order 
for  this  apparatus  has  been  placed  with  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, East  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  it  is  now  in 
course  of  construction.  An  electrostatic  glow 
meter  will  be  used  for  synchronizing  on  the 
•154,000  volt  side.  The  stepdown  transformer 
bank  has  three  10,000  kv-a  transformers  with 
tertiary  windings.  Both  the  154,000  and  26,- 
000  volt  lines  are  connected  with  permanently 
grounded  neutrals.  The  26,000  volt  side  is  con- 
nected to  a  bus  section  on  which  there  are 
three  feeders.  In  the  future  each  transformer 
bank  will  have  a  26,000  volt  bus  section,  all 
the  sections  to  be  tied  together  through  re- 
actors. At  the  present  time  two  sections  with 
a  total  of  six  feeders  will  be  tied  together 
without  reactors  and  will  be  fed  from  the  one 
transformer  bank. 

The  auxiliary  equipment  consists  of  a  300 
kv-a  transformer  bank ;  a  100  kw.  motor  gen- 
erator set  to  be  used  for  an  extra  exciter,  for 
operating  a  crane,  or  for  charging  the  storage 
battery  in  an  emergency;  a  7J^  kw.  battery 
charging  set;,'and  a  60  cell  storage  battery 
for  control  purposes. 

A  benchboard  having  a  relay  board  in  the 
rear  with  grill  work  at  each  end  will  be  sup- 
plied. This  desk  will  be  used  for  controlling 
the  condenser  and  the  incoming  line  and  is 
drilled  for  future  apparatus  for  controlling  the 
second  line  and  the  tie  breaker  between  the  two 
lines.  A  switchboard  consisting  of  two  switch- 
boards mounted  back  to  back  with  grill  work 
between  will  be  provided  for  controlling  the 
26,000  volt  feeders  and  the  voltage  regulator 
equipment  for  the  condenser. 

There  will  also  be  a  temperature  indicating 
board  for  indicating  the  temperature  of  the 
coils  in  the  condensers  and  the  temperatures  in 
the  individual  transformers ;  a  station  service 
board  for  controlling  the  storage  battery,  sta- 
tion   light   and   power,    spare   motor   generator 


set,  and  other  miscellaneous  circuits ;  a  field 
control  board ;  and  a  crane  panel.  Differential 
protection  will  be  provided  for  the  condenser 
and  for  the  entire  transformer  bank.  The  154,- 
000  volt  incoming  line  will  be  protected  with 
relays  and  a  ground  relay. 

New  Portland  Cement  Offices 
In  the  South 

The  Portland  Cement  Association,  iii  West 
Washington  Street,  Chicago,  111.,  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  three  new  district  engineers, 
as  follows :  James  A.  Hudson,  in  charge  of 
the  office  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  the  Exchange 
Building;  P.  H.  Johnston,  in  charge  of  the 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  office,  in  the  Graham  Build- 
ing; and  J.  R.  Fairman,  in  Birmingham,  Ala., 
in  the  Jefferson  County  Bank  Building.  Walter 
B.  Elcock  has  been  appointed  Assistant  General 
Manager  in  charge  of  the  Southeastern  offices 
of  the  Portland  Cement  Association,  with 
headquarters  in  the  Hurt  Building,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Contracts  Let  On  Spavinaw 
Water  Project 

A.  S.  Holway  has  resigned  as  Superintendent ' 
of  Water  Works,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma, 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  Hol- 
way Engineering  Company,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 
Mr.  Holway  will  continue  in  charge  of  the 
water-works  improvements  now  under  way  at 
Oklahoma   City. 

On  the  Spavinaw  water  project  in  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma,  of  which  E.  J.  Trammell  and  W. 
R.  Holway,  508  Wright  Building,  Tulsa, 
Oklahoma,  are  the  engineers  and  Dabney  H. 
Maury,  Chicago,  111.,  the  consulting  engineer, 
the  contract  has  been  let  to  the  De  Laval  Steam 
Turbine  Company,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  two 
12,000,000  gallon  high  service  steam-turbine 
driven  centrifugal  pumps  at  $84,300  and  to  the 
Walsh-Weidner  Boiler  Co.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn., 
for  two  300-horse-power  water  tube  boilers 
with  Green  chain-grate  stokers  for  $24,215. 
This  equipment  is  to  be  installed  in  the  Mohawk 
Pumping  station,  the  contract  for  the  construc- 
tion of  which  will  be  let  about  October  i  in 
connection  with  contracts  for  the  paving  of 
the  Mohawk  reservoir  and  four  miles  of  force 
mains  between  this  reservoir  and  the  high 
pressure  reservoir  now  under  construction. 

New  Asphalt  Representatives 
In  Texas 

The  Asphalt  Sales  Department  of  the  Texas 
Company,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York  City, 
announces  that  it  will  be  represented  in  North 
Texas  by  George  A.  McClellan,  with  an  office 
at  509  Southwestern  Life  Building,  Dallas. 
Since  resigning  as  Division  Engineer  for  tho 
State  Highway  Department  Mr.  McClellan  has 
been  County  Engineer  for  Harrison  Countv, 
where  he  has  been  building  asphalt  highways 
around  Marshall. 

O.  F.  Renaud  of  Houston,  with  offices  in  that 
city,  will  represent  the  Asphalt  Sales  Depart- 
ment in  South  Texas. 
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When  Solid  Tires  Are  Best— 


TJEAVY  duty  hauling,  the 
-*-  ■*•  kind  that  calls  for  unusually 
rugged  tires,  gives  Goodyear  All- 
Weather  Tread  Solids  a  chance 
to  show  how  strong  a  truck  tire 
can  be  made.  These  tires  roll 
without  slip,  skid,  or  stall,  hold- 
ing on  slippery  streets  or  inclines 
and  saving  the  motor  from  the 
racking  strain  of  spinning 
wheels. 

Under  certain  conditions,  the 
Goodyear  Solid  with  smooth 
tread  provides  everything  you 
want  from  a  tire.  If  that's  the 
tire  you  need,  Goodyear  will 
unhesitatingly  recommend  it. 

For  expert  advice  in  selecting 
the  most  efficient  and  economi- 
cal tires  for  your  needs,  call  the 
nearest  Goodyear  Branch  or 
write  direct  to  Government 
Sales  Department,  Goodyear,  at 
Akron,  O.,  or  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Qoodyear  Means 
Qood  Wear 


GOOD/ 


r-^ 


GALION  ROLLERS 

Galion.  Rollers,  either  tandem  or  three  wheel 
type — double  cylinder  steam  or  two  cylinder 
opposed  motor — are  noted  for  their  ease  of 
operation,  and  the  continuous,  constant  and 
reliable  service  characteristic  of  Galion 
Equipment. 

Write   for    Special    Roller 
Catalog  and  Prices. 

GALION  IRON  WORKS  &  MFG. 
COMPANY 

Main   Offi  e  and   Plant,    Galion,    Ohio. 


FOR  CLEAN  STREETS 
AND   CATCH   BASINS 

The   ELGIN    Line 

The   AUTOS  WEEPER  The  ELGIN 

A   Motor   Street  A  Motor  Pick-Up 

Sweeper  Sweeper 

The  AUTO-EDUCTOR 
A  Motor  Catch-Basin 
Cleaner 

ELGIN  SALES  CORPORATION 

SOI  Fifth  Avenue  10    So.  La  Salle  St., 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 


Copyright  1823,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co..  Inc. 
'^"^  Wbw  writing  to  Advertisers  pipage 


GODWIN  STEEL  PAVING  GUARDS 

PROTECT     THE     EDGES      OF 
STREET,    ROAD,    CURB    & 
STREET     RAILWAY 
PAVING.      .      .      . 
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The  Great  American  Failure 

An  Editorial  from  the  New  York  Times 


THE  report  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation's Special  Committee  on  Law 
Enforcement  strongly  reiterates  a 
fact  disgraceful  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  yet  about  which  they  seem  to  mani- 
fest little  concern.  The  administration  of 
the  criminal  law  is  ineffective.  Crime  is 
growing  faster  than  population.  Criminal 
justice  is  neither  speedy,  certain  nor  final. 
Comparison  with  long-settled  countries  like 
England  and  France  may  not  be  fair  in  all 
respects;  but  the  American  excess  in  vio- 
lent crime  is  monstrous.  Thus  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  in  1921,  there  were  63 
murders;  in  Chicago,  137;  in  New  York, 
260.  In  London,  in  1922,  there  were  but 
17  so-called  murders.  Only  9  of  them 
were  such  as  would  justify  here  an  indict- 
ment for  murder  in  the  first  degree.  There 
was  not  a  single  murder  "mystery."  The 
perpetrator  of  every  murder  was  found. 

We  know  by  threadbare  experience  the 
too  frequent  inability  of  our  detectives  to 
solve  notable  murder  cases.  There  is  a 
great  flutter  and  excitement,  much  spill- 
ing of  talk.  After  a  few  weeks  of  it,  the 
case,  however  conspicuous,  is  dropped,  dis- 
appears; and  a  new  sensation  takes  its  place 
and,  in  time,  vanishes.  Yet  this  city  and 
the  other  greater  cities  are  not  so  prolific, 
proportionately,  in  murders  as  the  smaller ; 
the  rural  districts  contribute  at  least  their 
full  quota.  There  were  585  murders  in 
France  in  1919;  in  48  American  cities,  with 
a  total  population  of  some  21,000,000,  there 
were  1,562.  Our  criminal  statistics  are 
imperfect,  but  the  committee  estimates 
"conservatively"  that   in    1922   there   were 


about  7,850  murders,  besides  6,790  unjusti- 
fiable homicides.  In  1921,  in  England  and 
Wales,  115  persons  were  tried  for  burglary, 
105  convicted.  In  New  York  County  in 
the  same  year  2,660  burglaries  were  re- 
ported, 565  persons  were  indicted  for  burg- 
lary, 349  of  them  were  convicted.  Yet  the 
percentage  of  convictions  to  trials  is  higher 
here  than  in  most  of  our  great  cities.  Our 
burglars  are  much  bolder,  more  numerous 
and  active  than  their  brothers  on  the  other 
side.  Most  of  them  are  not  caught.  Of 
those  that  are,  too  many  escape  punish- 
ment. 

In  almost  every  state  the  criminal  laws 
are  not  vigorously  enforced.     The  commit- 
tee says  this  year,  as  it  said  last,  that  "the 
means  provided  in  the  United  States   for 
coping  with   crime   and  criminals   are  to- 
day neither  adequate  nor  efficient."  Every- 
body must  know  it.    Yet  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  "nothing  can  be   accomplished 
without  a  full  realization  of  the  situation 
by  the  American  people."     When  are  they 
going  to  make  any  serious  effort  to  mend 
that  situation?     At  present,  over  wide  re- 
gions,  a   self-appointed  organization  takes 
upon  itself  the  duty  of  enforcing  a  law  of 
its   own   and  commits  crimes  on   its   own 
hook.     We  omit  lynching.    That  is  a  pecu- 
liarly  American   crime.      The   unpunished 
Herrin   massacre   shows   what    support   in 
enforcing  the  laws  against  a  sacred  class 
may  be  expected  in  some  communities. 

The  committee  wants  the  Bar  Associa- 
tion to  appoint  a  permanent  commission  to 
draw  up  a  standard  code  of  criminal  pro- 
cedure for  all  the  states.     Nothing  needs 
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reforming  more  than  that  procedure,  whose 
general  object  seems  to  be  to  protect,  by 
every  device  in  delay  and  technicality  and 
appeal,  the  criminal  against  the  public.  It 
will  be  a  long  time  before  such  a  code 
is  adopted;  and  when  it  is  adopted,  will  it 
not  be  subject  to  the  same  weakening  and 
paralyzing  influences  as  the  present  want 
of  system?  Will  it  be  enforced  by  stronger 
hands,  or  sustained  by  stronger  public 
opinion? 

There's  the  rub.     Interested  in  a  thou- 


sand trivial  things,  distracted  by  a  multi- 
tude of  little  "reforms,"  easy,  self-confi- 
dent, self-admiring  and  careless,  the  Ameri- 
can people  doesn't  see  itself;  doesn't  care, 
apparently,  that  it  is  largely  helpless  against 
criminals,  that  its  criminal  justice  is  a 
disgrace  and  a  shame.  If  the  sinister  facts 
and  figures  now  laid  before  it  are  allowed 
to  sink  into  its  consciousness  and  become 
as  important  as  a  baseball  score,  the  com- 
mittee will  have  accomplished  a  good  deal 
more  than  it  probably  expects. 


Needed— the   Power   of    Excess    Condemnation 


THE  opening  of  new  streets  through 
settled  parts  of  cities  is  a  costly  under- 
taking and  so  is  the  widening  of  old 
streets,  but  the  cost  alone  is  not  the  worst 
obstacle.  When  streets  are  widened  or  new 
streets  are  opened,  the  abutting  land  usually  is 
left  in  parcels  that  cannot  be  improved  to  ad- 
vantage. Sometimes  well-shaped  plots  are 
never  assembled,  and  it  always  takes  a  long 
time  to  develop  such  a  street. 

To  overcome  these  obstacles,  it  is  necessary 
to  condemn  the  land  for  the  street  and  the 
land  appurtenant  to  the  street  sufficient  in 
area  to  form  suitable  building  sites.  This  pro- 
cedure has  come  to  be  called  excess  condemna- 
tion; perhaps  unfortunately  so  called,  because 
in  reality  it  is  not  the  condemnation  of  land  in 
excess  of  what  is  needed  for  the  improvement, 
but  the  condemnation  of  so  much  land  as  is 
necessary  to  make  the  improvement  effective. 
Every  American  city  should  have  the  power 
of  excess  condemnation,  though  that  power 
should  be  used  discreetly.  Every  state  con- 
stitution that  does  not  permit  excess  condemna- 
tion should  be  amended,  and  the  amendments 
to  the  constitution  of  New  York,  Ohio  and 
Massachusetts  furnish  models.  Every  city 
should  be  given  the  power.  Suitable  statutes 
covering  the  various  details  necessary  may  be 
found  in  the  charter  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  many  cases 
of  street  openings  it  is  not  necessary  to  con- 


demn adjacent  land,  and  that  when  the  power 
of  excess  condemnation  is  exercised  it  must 
not  be  exercised  in  an  arbitrary  fashion.  The 
map  showing  the  land  to  be  taken  should  be 
based  on  existing  property  lines  and  the  avoid- 
ance of  destruction  of  existing  valuable  build- 
ings. The  line  separating  the  property  to  be 
taken  from  that  to  be  left  cannot  be  a  straight 
line.  It  must  follow  the  property  lines  so  as 
to  take  land  sufficient  to  form  suitable  building 
sites  where  necessary  and  never  to  leave  un- 
usable parcels.  When  the  improvement  has  been 
made,  the  land  should  be  sold  or  leased  with 
such  restrictions  as  shall  result  in  the  prompt 
improvement  of  the  property  with  buildings 
best  adapted  for  service  on  the  new  or  widened 
street. 

The  use  of  excess  condemnation  often  may 
make  possible  and  profitable  the  opening  of 
streets  through  congested  territory,  the  widen- 
ing of  old  streets,  and  sometimes  the  destruc- 
tion of  insanitary  buildings  by  opening  small 
parks,  and  sometimes  the  improvement  of  the 
land  next  to  such  parks  with  modern  and  sani- 
tary dwellings. 

There  are  almost  no  possibilities  for  evil  in 
this  legitimate  power,  which  has  been  exercised 
profitably  in  foreign  countries;  there  are 
enormous   possibilities  for  good. 

— From  a  pamphlet,  "Why  We  Need  Excess  Con- 
demnation— A  Boon  to  the  Property  Owner — A 
Blessing  to  the  Public,"  by  Lawson  Purdy;  pub- 
lished  July,   1923,   by  the  National   Municipal   League. 


Growth   of   the   Legal   Aid   Movement 


THE  actual  work  of  furnishing  lawyers' 
services  to  poor  persons  is  performed  by 
the  Legal  Aid  organizations  of  the  United 
States.  Whereas  last  year  there  were  over 
thirty  such  organizations,  now  there  are  over 
forty.  During  the  past  year  Legal  Aid 
societies  or  bureaus  have  been  established  in 
such  important  cities  as  Indianapolis,  Albany 
and  Grand  Rapids.  In  1922  the  several  Legal 
Aid  organizations  gave  advice  and  assistance 
to  over  125,000  persons— the  largest  number 
in  their  history. 

On  June  7  and  8,  1923,  at  Cleveland,  there 
was  held  a  convention  of  duly  accredited  dele- 
gates from  Legal  Aid  organizations  in  over 
twenty-five  different  cities.  Practically  all  of 
the  large   and   well-established   agencies   were 


represented.  By  unanimous  vote  a  constitution 
was_  adopted  that  created  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Legal  Aid  Organizations.  Chief 
Justice  Taft  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  was  elected  Honorary  President, 
and  Dean  John  H.  Wigmore,  of  Chicago,  and 
Hon.  O.  K.  Cushing,  of  San  Francisco,  were 
elected  Vice-Presidents. 

The  establishment  of  this  new  national  asso- 
ciation definitely  opens  a  new  era  in  Legal  Aid 
history.  United  as  they  now  are  in  an  efficient 
central  association,  the  Legal  Aid  organizations 
of  the  country  should  be  able  to  develop  rap- 
idly  into   a   position    of   great   importance. 

— From  a  report. of  the  Committee  on  Legal  Aid 
Work  to  the  American  Bar  Association,  published  in 
the  Le(/al  Aid  Review  for  July,  1923. 
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GMC  TRUCK  AND  CHAMPION  SNOW-PLOW  MAINTAINING  OPEN  ROAD  IN  GREENWICH,  CONN. 

The  Snow-Removal  Problem  in 
American  Cities— Part  I 

An  Analysis  of  the  Need  for  Snow  Removal  and  an  Outline  of  Methods  Used  in 

Various  Cities 


THERE  is  a  very  general  need  for  snow 
removal  from  city  streets  and  subur- 
ban roads  throughon't  the  northern 
United  States  to  facilitate  transportation 
and  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  The 
increasing  use  of  bus  transportation  and 
the  carriage  of  food  products  by  motor 
trucks  make  it  essential  that  the  streets  be 
open  for  traffic  throughout  the  entire  year. 
Fire  apparatus  must  be  able  to  reach  prop- 
erty to  prevent  its  destruction  by  fire  in 
winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  and  doctors 
must  be  able  to  speed  to  their  patients 
quickly  throughout  the  year  without  being 
required  to  leave  their  machines  stalled  in 
a.  snow-bank  and  trudge  through  miles  of 
snow-drifts,  losing  precious  minutes. 

The  blizzards  of  February,  1920,  are  now 
classics  and  are  the  criterions  when  meas- 
uring the  losses  of  property,  business  and 


life  due  to  the  failure  or  the  inability  of 
a  city  to  remove  snow  and  permit  normal 
vehicular  traffic.  The  Merchants  Associa- 
tion of  New  York  City  estimated  that  dur- 
ing the  12  days  of  February,  1920,  when 
New  York  vehicular  traffic  was  tied  up  by 
snow,  the  merchants  suffered  a  loss  in  trade 
as  great  as  $60,000,000.  A  single  snow- 
storm in  1918  is  estimated  to  have  cost  the 
down-town  stores  in  Chicago  a  loss  of  trade 
of  $20,000,000,  according  to  the  State  Street 
Association.  These  figures  were  arrived  at 
by  taking  the  average  trade  during  the 
corresponding  period  for  several  years;  in- 
asmuch as  no  increases  in  the  weekly  aver- 
ages of  purchases  after  the  storm  were 
noted,  it  proved  that  trade  suffered  mate- 
rially and  permanently  because  people  could 
not  reach  the  stores  while  the  streets  and 
highways  were  snow-bound. 


SEASONAL    SNOWFALL 


Winter 


1912-13... 
1913-14.  .  . 
1914-15... 
1916-16... 
1916-17... 
1917-18... 
1918-19... 
1919-20.  .  . 
1920-21... 
1921-22... 


20.7  47.4  33.7  15.4  19.4  66.1  62.9  58.7            8.8  9.5  16.2  20.2 

27.9  23.0  60.3  40.4  39.4  98.9  90.9  87.0  28.6  33.1            1.1  17.6 

19.0  50.2  32.8  28.8  42.2  44.0  76.2  66.2  14.5  32.5  T.  51.5 

26.1  50.7  42.4  50.7  79.2  44.1  104.5  102.0  17.4  31.1  60.9  19.8 
23.7  84.9  50.0  49.7  54.2  79.4  36.8  90.7  18.3  39.6  16.0  22.9 
64  1  30.8  51.2  32.3  45.7  64.1  110.5  101.4  36.4  38.9  6.0  26.3 

28.7  26.7  8.8  4.1  21.1  46.3  25.0  64.4            3.3  4.5  T.  20.6 

32.2  64.5  41. 0'  45.6  73.4  71.3  69.4  101.2  16.4  29.0            3.9  31.7 
9.8  20.6  25.9  17.7  34.1  56.7  53.5  43.7            6.8  13.7            9.0  20.9 

11.5  43.3  26.7  28.7  37.2  54.4  39.8  77.6  44.5  28.0  12.9  11.4 

Official  figures  furnished  by  the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Snowfall  Is  Not  Increasing  or  Decreasing 

According  to  Joseph  C.  Kenzer,  of  the 
U.    S.   Weather    Bureau,    in   the   Monthly 
Weather   Review,   there    is    a    widespread 
popular  belief  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, especially  in  the  earlier  settled  sections 
of  the  Northeast,  that  less  snow  falls  now 
than   years    ago.      In    New    England,    for 
example,  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  the 
"old-fashioned  New  England  winters"  which 
brought    many    heavy    snow-storms    when 
snow  lay  on  the  ground  uninterruptedly  ail 
winter  and  when  sleighing  was  possible  for 
three   or    four    months    without    a    break. 
Nevertheless,  in  much  of  New  England  the 
winter  of   1915-16  equaled  the  seasons  of 
historic  snow-storms.    Impressions  of  snow- 
storms gained  in  childhood,  particularly  hi 
the  country,  will  not  be  equaled  by  those 
gained  in  adult  life,  especially  if  it  is  spent 
in  the  city.    The  great  storms  of  history  ap- 
pear close  together,  just  as  telegraph  poles 
'seem  to  stand  close  together  when  we  look 
back  at  them  but  are  some  distance  apart 
as  they  go  by. 

In  Philadelphia,  weather  records  have 
been  kept  for  250  years.  For  that  whole 
period  the  average  annual  snowfall  is  22.2 
inches.  For  the  period  between  1912  and 
1922,  the  average  snowfall  was  25.99 
inches.  These  figures  and  the  others  re- 
produced below  disprove  the  statement  that 
we  are  getting  less  snow  than  formerly. 
Weather  reports  also  show  that  Chicago 
sometimes  gets  as  much  snow  during  the 
winter  as  Denver,  and  oftentimes  as  much 
snow  falls  in  Washington  and  Philadelphia 
in  24  hours  as  can  possibly  fall  anywhere. 

How  Much  of  the  Road  Should  Be  Cleared? 

The  damage  caused  by  frost  and  traffic 
to  a  road  in  winter  are  quite  different  when 
snow  is  removed  from  the  entire  paved  way, 
when  it  is  partially  cleared,  and  when  it  is 
not  cleared  at  all.  Those  who  have  made 
a  study  of  snow  removal  state  that  if  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  center  of  the  road 
is  cleared,  vehicles  follow  the  same  tracks 
and  wear  is  concentrated  in  ruts.  Further, 
the  subgrade  under  the  exposed  center  sec- 
tion freezes  to  a  greater  depth  than  under 
the  pavement  at  the  side  and  on  the  road 
shoulders  which  are  covered  with  snow. 
This  condition  is  particularly  emphasized 
where  there  is  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  before 
the    front   has    penetrated    deep    into    the 


ground,  as  was  the  case  last  winter  in  New 
England.  This  results  in  a  deep  penetra- 
tion of  frost  in  the  center  of  the  road  and 
only  a  slight  crust  of  frost  at  the  edge?. 
Therefore,  when  thawing  begins  in  the  late 
winter  and  spring,  the  road  slab  is  sup- 
ported at  the  center  and  cantilevered  at  the 
edges,  so  that  heavy  traffic  quickly  breaks 
the  road  at  the  sides  and  produces  cracks 
at  the  crown.  The  solution  of  this  is  the 
cleaning  of  the  road  surface  from  curb  to 
curb  or  ditch  to  ditch  in  so  far  as  is  eco- 
nomically possible. 

Results  of  Snow  Removal  Hearings  in 
Massachusetts 

Public  hearings  on  the  question  of  the 
proper  method  of  snow  removal  were  held 
by  the  Massachusetts  State  Department  of 
Public  Works  in  Pittsfield,  Springfield, 
Greenfield,  Worcester  and  Boston  during 
February,  1923.  These  were  largely  at- 
tended by  city,  town  and  county  officials. 
It  was  quite  generally  agreed  at  the  meet- 
ings that  the  snow  should  be  removed  from 
the  main  thoroughfares  in  order  that  traf- 
fic might  continue  throughout  the  winter. 
It  appeared  also  to  be  the  consensus  of 
opinion  that  all  snow  should  be  removed 
from  the  road  surface  rather  than  that  a 
portion  should  be  left  to  be  cut  into  ruts 
by  trucks. 

It  was  agreed  by  practically  all  of  the 
city  and  town  officials  that  if  equipment 
were  furnished  by  the  state,  the  local  munic- 
ipal units  could  clear  the  roads  of  snow 
cheaper  than  could  be  done  by  the  State 
Department  of  Public  Works.  This  would 
give  employment  to  local  labor  and  mate- 
rially benefit  the  communities  by  keeping 
the  personnel  of  their  street  and  road  de- 
partments reasonably  employed  throughout 
the  winter  season.  It  was  generally  agreed, 
however,  that  the  work  should  be  done  un- 
der the  supervision  of  the  State  Division 
of  Highways,  which  should  have  authority 
to  clear  the  state  highway  after  a  city  or 
town  had  failed  to  do  so,  and  charge  the 
cost  against  such  city  or  town,  and  that 
the  Division  should  also  have  authority  to 
cooperate  with  cities,  towns  and  counties 
in  keeping  open  and  reasonably  free  from 
snow  such  highways  as  constitute  the  main 
traffic  route  of  states. 

It  was  developed  that  on  certain  routes 
where  traffic  is  heavy  and  continuous  con- 
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siderable  portions  of  the  roads  were  kept 
open  by  private  interests,  such  as  street 
railway  companies,  although  in  most  cases 
they  were  furnished  plows  by  the  State 
Division  of  Highways.  It  was  the  view  of 
all  concerned  in  the  clearing  of  roads  by 
private  interests  that  it  was  not  an  equitable 
arrangement,  as  the  cost  was  not  borne  by 
all  of  those  who  participated  in  the  bene- 
fits, and  the  work  lacked  the  direction  of 
a  central  authority. 

As  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  clearing 
of  certain  through  routes,  especially  in 
severe  seasons,  will  cost  more  than  some 
towns  can  be  expected  to  pay,  authority  has 
been  sought  by  the  Division  of  Highways 


that  while  the  V-type  plow  was  adaptable 
for  country  roads,  a  straight  blade  plow 
should  be  used  near  trolley  tracks  and  in 
cities.  Several  engineers  of  street  railway 
companies  at  the  different  meetings  re- 
quested that  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
in  legislation  pending  before  it,  shall  make 
it  mandatory  that  township,  county  or  state 
officials  who  have  charge  of  snow  removal 
from  all  roads  that  parallel  street  railways 
shall  use  straight  blade  plows  to  remove 
the  snow  from  that  part  of  the  roadway 
which  lies  between  the  car  tracks  and  the 
lin&of  travel  of  wheeled  traffic.  This  means 
taking  the  snow  which  the  street  railway 
throws  from  its  tracks  to  the  road  and  mov- 


DEPARTMENT  OF  STREET  CLEANING  TRUCK  DUMPING  SNOW  AT  SEWER  MANHOLE, 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


to  relieve  such  towns  in  its  discretion,  from 
a  part  or  all  of  the  expense  incurred  in 
removing  sn(5w  from  such  roads  as  lie  with- 
in certain  routes. 

While  the  snowfall  during  the  winter  of 
1922-23  was  heavier  than  for  a  number  of 
years,  especially  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Massachusetts,  its  interference  with  the  use 
of  highways  was  due  entirely  to  the  fact 
that  motor  trucks  and  automobiles  have 
almost  entirely  eliminated  horse-drawn 
vehicles  on  all  through  driving  and  truck- 
ing routes.  Horses  are  still  used  in  the 
country  districts,  and  for  this  reason  there 
is  strong  objection  to  the  complete  re- 
moval of  snow  from  roads  in  those  por- 
tions of  the  state. 

It  was  believed  by  many  at  the  hearings 


ing  it  across  the  entire  width  of  the  road. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  eliminate  the  dan- 
gerous furrow  of  snow  between  the  car 
tracks  and  the  roadway. 

Methods  of  Snow  Removal 

Snow  rollers  are  frequently  used  in 
smaller  communities  in  the  northeastern 
parts  of  the  United  States,  as  they  compact 
the  snow  and  furnish  admirable  roads  for 
vehicles  on  runners.  This  is  not  satisfac- 
tory with  the  increase  of  motor  traffic  and 
cannot  be  considered  as  an  actual  method 
of  removing  the  snow,  as  it  is  only  reduced 
in  bulk. 

Melting  has  been  advocated  by  many 
people,  and  some  very  efficient  machines 
have   been   developed   for  this   work,   but 
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A   CHAMPION    SNOW-PLOW   ATTACHED    TO    A   GMC    TRUCK    CLEARING    SNOW    FROM    BROAD 

STREET,   KENNETT    SQUARE,    PA. 


they  do  not  seem  to  be  adequate  for  han- 
(iling  large  quantities  of  snow  which  must 
ho  removed  quickly  in  times  of  heavy  snow- 
fall. For  example,  a  12-inch  snowfall  in 
New  York  City  would  produce  3,000,000 
tons  of  snow  requiring  disposal,  according 
to  estimates  of  street  department  officials. 
If  only  one-third  of  this  needed  to  he 
melted,  more  than  10,000  tons  of  coal  wouid 
be  required  to  melt  1,000,000  tons  of  snow. 
The  transportation  of  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  coal,  gas  or  wood  presents  a  problem 
prohibitive,  even  if  the  cost  were  not  ex- 
cessive, and  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  melc- 
ing  work  would  be  carried  on  in  freezing 
weather,  the  run-off  would  quite  likely 
freeze  in  the  gutters  and  drains  before  it 
reached  the  sewer,  thereby  producing  an 
additional  removal  problem  much  more  diffi- 
cult of  solution. 

Hand  loading  of  trucks  or  wagons  is  used 
by  many  cities,  but  is  a  costly  method  of 
removing  snow  from  the  entire  roadway 
because  of  the  failing  of  the  type  of  laborer 
that  can  be  secured  for  this  kind  of  work. 
In  conjunction  with  mechanical  equipment, 
such  as  V-plows,  straight  blade  plows  and 
rotary  snow-brooms,  mounted  on  trucks  or 
tractors,  this  method  of  loading  is  useful, 


as  it  does  remove  the  snow  from  the  high- 
way, but  it  is  expensive. 

High  side-boards  can  be  fitted  to  the  or- 
dinary 5-ton  motor  truck  so  that  it  can 
carry  10  or  12  cubic  yards  of  snow  in  one 
load.  These  trucks  may  also  be  equipped 
with  the  pusher  plows  described  below  and 
are  invaluable  for  making  the  first  path 
along  a  street  and  keeping  it  clear.  The 
truck  illustrated  is  typical  of  those  used  in 
New  York  City.  While  purchased  pri- 
marily for  the  removal  of  garbage,  ashes 
and  refuse,  these  5-ton  White  power  dump- 
ing trucks  are  always  available  for  snow  re- 
moval and  are  loaded  both  by  hand  and  by 
various  mechanical  devices. 

In  Gardiner,  Mass.,  according  to  Fred 
W.  Proctor,  Superintendent  of  Streets, 
motor  trucks  are  used  to  open  up  the  center 
of  the  city,  covering  in  all  about  15  to  20 
miles,  while  a  lo-ton  Holt  tractor  is  used 
to  open  up  about  50  miles  of  road  for  auto- 
mobile traffic.  After  the  tractor  has  opened 
the  road,  the  trucks  can  take  care  of  light 
snow  very  effectively,  although  they  are  not 
able  to  open  the  road  where  the  tractor  has 
not  traveled.  It  is  necessary  in  using  motor 
trucks  with  blade  plows  to  open  up  streets 
to  carry  two  or  three  tons  of  pig  iron, 
gravel  or  other  heavy  material,  to  give  the 
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trucks  the  necessary  traction.  B.  I.  Miller, 
Town  Manager,  West  Hartford,  Conn.,  rec- 
ommends the  use  of  chains  with  twice  as 
many  cross  chains  as  usually  come  with  or- 
dinary motor  truck  equipment,  in  order  to 
provide  the  necessary  traction. 

In  the  disposal  of  snow  which  has  been 
loaded  onto  motor  trucks  care  should  be 
taken  to  minimize  the  haul.  In  many  cities 
the  snow  is  dumped  into  the  nearest  trunk 
sewer,  which  readily  transports  it  away 
from  the  city.  Communities  that  are  lo- 
cated on  rivers  or  on  lake  fronts  can  well 
dump  from  docks  into  the  water.  Other 
communities  dump  into  deep  ravines  or  from 
bridges.  In  many  instances  New  York  City 
uses  its  trucks  equipped  with  straight  blade 
plows  to  push  snow  close  to  the  sewer  man- 
hole, into  which  it  is  shoveled  or  pushed  by 
hand  labor. 

Snow  plows  are  of  two  general  types — 
the  pusher  or  straight  bjade  plow,  and  the 
V  or  locomotive  type  plow.  Characteristic 
of  the  first  type  are  the  Baker  and  Cham- 
pion plows,  both  of  which  are  very  gen- 
erally used  in  many  cities,  attached  either 
to  the  front  of  5-ton  motor  trucks  or  to 
various  types  of  tractors.  The  Champion 
V-type  snow-plow,  the  Eureka  snow-plow 


and  the  Sargent  plow  are  the  three  lead- 
ing plows  of  the  V  or  locomotive  type.  Each 
is  of  steel  construction  and  well  adapted 
for  tractor  work.  The  two  latter  plows 
have  been  used  successfully  by  state  high- 
way departments  and  cities  where  the  snow 
is  particularly  heavy,  for  breaking  through 
large  drifts.  A  third  type  of  plow,  which 
has  not  reached  commercial  production,  is 
the  rotary  snow-plow,  an  adaptation  of  the 
railroad  rotary  snow-plow  commonly  used 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  South  Park 
Commissioners,  Chicago,  111.,  have  devel- 
oped a  plow  of  this  type  which  has  been 
used  very  successfully,  and  some  Canadian 
cities  are  using  them  both  for  the  removal 
of  snow  from  streets  and  for  clearing  side- 
walks. The  plow  developed  by  the  South 
Park  Commission  of  Chicago  may  be  used 
to  throw  the  snow  across  the  sidewalks  and 
onto  the  lawns  along  the  roads  or  may  be 
provided  with  a  baffle  which  checks  the 
flight  of  the  snow  and  causes  it  to  drop 
into  a  motor  truck  which  runs  alongside 
the  plow.  Plows  of  this  type  are  almost 
always  mounted  on  tractors. 

The  rotary  snow-broom  is  a  development 
of  the  very  efficient  rotary  sweeper  used 
quite  generally  by  street  railways  for  re- 


THE  VALUE    OF  MODERN  TRACTOR   EQUIPMENT   FOR   SNOW   REMOVAL 
1.  A  6-60  Monarch  tractor  -with  10-foot  snow-plow.     2.  A  model  C  machine  pulling  a  heavy  loaded  truck 
out  of  a  drift.     3.  The  tractor  that  crawled  from  Watertown,  Wis.,  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  in  the  summer 
of  1922,  cleaning  up  the  road  in  the  vicinity  of  Watertown,  Wis.,  during  the  heavy  snows  of  the  winter 
of  February,  1923.     4.   Typical  path  of  tractor  equipped  with  snow-plow,  showing  snow  piled  at  roadside 
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OSGOOD   SHOVEL  OPENING  UP   ROADWAY  IN  RAINIER 
NATIONAL    PARK 


moving  snow  from  tracks.  It  has  one  ad- 
vantage over  pusher  plows,  in  that  it  rolls 
the  snow  rather  than  packing  it  and  making 
it  too  dense  a  mass  for  the  truck  or  tractor 
to  push.  The  rotary  snow-broom  as  made 
for  city  use  is  operated  by  a  motor  sepa- 
rate from  the  truck  on  which  it  is  mounted, 
thus  making  the  operation  of  the  broom  in- 
dependent of  the  speed  at  which  the  truck 
is  traveling. 

Tractors,  originally  considered  as  farm 
machinery  and  then  used  extensively  on 
road  construction,  grading  and  maintenance, 
have  entered  the  snow  removal  field  within 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  are  now 
considered  essential  by  practically  all  cities 
having  any  snow-removal  problems.  While 
the  investment  is  heavy,  most  street  clean- 
ing engineers  and  highway  department  offi- 
cials claim  that  it  is  an  investment  worth 
while  even  if  the  tractor  is  not  taken  out  of 
storage  except  to  fight  snow.  However, 
practically  every  community  owning  a 
tractor  uses  it  for  some  type  of  work  the 
year  round. 

In  addition  to  the  specific  reports  of  the 
work  of  tractors  and  other  snow-removal 
machinery  given  below  from  various  cities, 
records  should  be  made  of  the  valuable 
work  which  has  been  done  by  5-  and  lo-ton 
tractors  in  various  cities.  According  to  E. 
D.  Bevitt,  Secretary,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Rome,  N.  Y.,  a  5-ton  Holt  tractor 
reached  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  a  Tuesday  morn- 
ing early  in  January,  1923,  was  equipped 
with  a  plow  and  reached  Camden,  36  miles 
away,  at  10  o'clock  Wednesday  morning, 
having  bucked  251/$  inches  of  snow  as  it 


went  over  the  roads. 

F.  L.  Furbush,  Chair- 
man, Board  of  Selectmen, 
Westford,  Mass.,  states 
that  their  5-ton  tractor 
has  been  used  on  several 
kinds  of  work  in  addition 
to  snow  removal  and  has 
been  found  to  take  the 
place  of  about  8  horses 
and  requires  fewer  men 
to  operate  it. 

'Clyde  H.  Smith,  Board 
of  Selectmen,  Skowhegan, 
Maine,  reports  that  their 
tractor  was  paid  for  from 
the  snow  and  highway  ap- 
propriations during  the 
year  in  which  it  was  bought,  without  having 
to  raise  any  additional  money  for  that  pur^ 
pose.  Aside  from  making  a  big  saving  and 
eliminating  the  use  of  horses  altogether 
for  snow  work,  they  have  been  able  to 
open  up  the  highways  to  the  traveling  pub- 
lic more  promptly  than  ever  before. 

In  Westmount,  Canada,  where  they  use 
a  tractor  to  push  a  snow-plow  to  keep  the 
streets  open  during  the  winter  for  automo- 
bile traffic,  P.  E.  Jarman,  City  Engineer, 
says  they  are  unable  to  compare  the  cost 
of  this  work  with  previous  methods,  as  they 
never  made  any  attempt  to  keep  their  streets 
open  for  automobile  traffic  before  the  tractor 
was  purchased.  A  large  number  of  the 
streets  of  Westmount  are  on  extremely  steep 
grades,  and  the  tractor  has  always  been 
able  to  plow  up  or  down  any  of  the  streets 
after  any  of  the  storms  they  have  had  in 
recent  years. 

Steam  shovels  and  gasoline  shovels  have 
been  used  in  a  number  of  communities  as 
emergency  apparatus  for  the  removal  of 
snow,  particularly  when  equipped  with 
extra-sized  buckets,  enabling  them  to  handle 
the  snow  with  considerable  facility.  In 
Detroit,  a  Universal  crane  equipped  with 
an  Owen  snow-bucket  made  a  remarkable 
record  for  the  removal  of  high  piles  of 
snow  from  the  center  of  the  city,  handling 
about  1,200  cubic  yards  in  12  hours  from 
snow-pile  to  truck. 

In  May,  1923,  the  road  from  Narada 
Falls  into  Paradise  Valley  near  Mount 
Rainier,  Wash.,  was  blocked  by  snow.  An 
Osgood  ^^-yard  shovel  on  continuous  treads 
was  used  to  cut  through  7  feet  of  snow, 
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opening  it  for  traffic  earlier  in  the  year 
than  usual.  A  somewhat  similar  occurrence 
was  the  opening  of  the  Cascade  Passes, 
particularly  Snoqualmie  Pass,  about  6  miles 
in  length,  also  in  the  state  of  Washington. 
The  Washington  Highway  Department 
signed  a  contract  with  Rumsey  &  Jordan 
to  keep  the  6  miles  of  this  pass  open.  A 
Type  B  Erie  shovel  with  a  reinforced  4- 
yard  dipper  and  crawler  tread  was  used. 

The  snow  loader  is  a  development  of  the 
wagon  loader  used  for  handling  gravel, 
sand  and  other  similar  bulk  material.  Its 
development  as  a  snow-handling  machine 
has  come  quite  recently  and  has  been  very 
successful.  A  Barber-Greene  machine  of 
this  type  made  a  record  of  handling  2,000 
cubic  yards  of  snow  in  ten  hours  in  Albany, 
N.  Y.  The  driving  unit  of  this  outfit  is  a 
regular  tank-like  crawler  on  which  is 
mounted  a  belt  conveyor  with  high  cleats. 
This  conveyor,  operated  by  a  Buda  truck 
type  gasoline  engine,  carries  the  snow  up 
to  the  truck.  A  truck  can  usually  be  loaded 
in  about  2  minutes -instead  of  waiting  20 
minutes  to  half  an  hour,  as  is  usually  the 
case  when  it  is  loaded  by  hand  shovelers. 
By  keeping  many  trucks  going  at  their 
maximum  speed  and  reducing  their  loading 
time  to  a  minimum  by  handling  snow  at  the 
rate   of   200   cubic   yards    per   hour,    it   is 


possible  to  prevent  a  tie-up  of  traffic  after 
the  snow  has  been  removed  from  the  center 
of  the  roadway  with  other  types  of  equip- 
ment. 

Organization 
The  essential  point  in  an  organization  for 
snow  removal  is  a  prearranged  schedule 
worked  out  in  the  summer  and  fall  so  that 
when  the  call  is  sent  out  at  the  time  of  the 
first  snow-storm,  every  man  will  know- 
where  to  report  with  his  equipment  and 
just  what  to  do.  Some  cities  start  work 
as  soon  as  there  is  one  inch  of  snow,  while 
others  wait  until  the  storm  is  finished.  It 
is  better  to  start  pushing  the  snow  to  the 
side  of  the  road  as  soon  as  about  one  inch 
tas  accumulated,  because  in  this  way  lighter 
equipment  which  can  operate  more  rapidly 
can  satisfactorily  take  care  of  the  work. 
In  rural  communities,  particularly  in  cuts 
where  drifts  are  bound  to  occur,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  keep  heavy  tractor  and  plow  equip- 
ment moving  throughout  the  storm  to  pre- 
vent the  complete  blocking  of  the  road  by 
deep  drifts. 

Editorial  Note. — A  statement  of  the  costs  of  snow 
removal,  as  well  as  reports  from  various  cities  in  the 
snow  belt  in  the  United  States,  will  appear  as  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  this  article  in  the  November  issue 
of  The  American  City.  Attention  is  called  to  pages 
377  and  378  of  this  issue,  where  further  reports  on 
snow  removal  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  and  West 
Hartford,  Conn.,  will  be  found  under  the  titles  "Clean 
Streets  Help  Winter  Traffic  in  Providence,  R.  I.," 
and    "Snow    Removal    in    a    Small    City." 


A    BARBER-GREENE    SNOW    LOADER    AT    WORK    IN    MILWAUKEE,    WIS. 
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CENTRAL  FIEE  ALARM  OFFICE,  UNDER  CONSTRUCTION   IN  MONROE   PARK,  RICHMOND,   VA. 

Richmond's  Fire  Department  and  Fire 
Alarm  System 

By  Colonel  William  M.  Myers  and  William  H.  Joynes 

Director  of  Public  Safety,  and  Chief  Engineer,  Fire  Department,  Respectively 

Richmond,  Virginia 


IN  Richmond  the  first  record  of  an 
organization  for  fire  protection  dates 
from  September,  1784,  when  an  enact- 
ment was  passed  by  the  Assembly  "to  pre- 
vent the  building  and  repairing  of  wooden 
chimneys  in  the  town  of  Richmond."  Rich- 
mond had  been  incorporated  as  a  municipal- 
ity in  1782.  By  1789  the  houses  had  in- 
creased to  300  and  the  in- 
habitants to  2,000,  although 
there  had  been  a  destructive 
fire  on  January  8,  1787/ 
which  consumed  "between 
40  and  50  dwellings  and 
stores,  with  Byrd's  ware- 
house, containing  70  hogs- 
heads of  tobacco." 

The  first  organized  fire- 
fighting  brigade  was  insti- 
tuted in  April,  1816,  under 
the  name  of  The  Richmond  Fire  Society,  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  mutual  aid  in  the 
hour  of  peril,  and  to  extend  the  influence  of 
effective  friendship.  This  fire  company  was 
limited  to  36  members.  The  only  paid  offi- 
cial was  the  Secretary,  who  received  $15 
per  year,  and  was  subject  to  numerous  fines 
that  a»e  said  to  have  amounted  to  ten  times 


Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia, is  the  Conven- 
tion City  for  the 
International  Asso- 
ciation of  Fire  Engi- 
neers, October  23-26 
— an  occasion  which 
makes  this  article  of 
special  timeliness. 


the  salary  every  year.  A  member  was  re- 
quired to  provide  himself  at  his  own  cost 
with  two  buckets,  two  bags,  and  a  bed- 
socket  key.  Members  were  fined  $2  for 
each  alarm  they  missed,  and  many  other 
fines  and  penalties  added  rapidly  to  the 
funds  of  the  Society.  In  the  event  of  a  fire 
the  owner  of  the  premises  directed  opera- 
tions; in  his  absence  the 
President  of  the  Society  had 
control.  Dues  were  $4  per 
quarter. 

In   1 819  another  fire  com- 
pany   was     organized,     and 
so  on  as  the  city  grew.     In 
this  year,  it  is  believed,  hand 
fire    engines    were    first    in- 
stalled; though  we  find  one 
authority    that    states    there 
were  hand  fire  engines  used 
in   Richmond   in    1812,  and  intimates  that 
they  had  been  used  some  years  previous  to 
that  date. 

In  1855  the  Richmond  Fire  Department 
was  made  an  independent  volunteer  depart- 
ment, and  was  then  organized  with  John  J. 
Fry  as  Chief  Engineer.*  The  companies 
were  composed  of  young  men  between  the 
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HEADQTJAKTERS   OF  THE  FIRE   DEPARTMENT,   RICHMOND,   VA. 


ages  of  i6  and  21.  Rivalry  between  the 
companies  was  so  intense  as  sometimes  to 
impede  the  effective  usefulness  of  the  de- 
partment. 

The  first  steam  fire  engine  used  in  Rich- 
mond was  introduced  in  i860.  It  was  built 
in  Richmond  by  Ettinger  &  Edmunds. 
Alarms  of  fire  were  sounded  by  a  large  cen- 
trally located  bell,  hung 
in  the  old  Bell  Tower, 
which  is  still  standing  and 
is  one  of  the  old  land- 
marks of  historic  interest 
in  Capitol  Square. 

Directly  after  the  Civil 
War,  under  the  military 
official  of  reconstruction 
days,  Captain  Frank  M. 
Mullen  acted  as  Chief  En- 
gineer. The  next  Chief 
Engineer  was  William 
Charters,  who  lost  his  life 
in  the  disaster  at  the  State 
Capitol,  April  27,  1870. 
He  was  succeeded  by 
George  A.  Ainslie,  the 
father  of  our  present 
Mayor,  George  Ainslie. 
The  Chief  Engineers 
serving  since  that  period 


are  G.  Watt  Taylor,  Arthur  L.  Fuqua, 
William  G.  Puller,  George  C.  Shaw  and 
William  H.  Joynes. 

In  1911  the  first  motor  fire  engine  was  in- 
stalled in  the  Richmond  Fire  Department. 
Further  installations  were  made  in  1912  and 
subsequent  years. 

In  1914  the  city  of  Richmond  annexed 


HEADQUARTERS     OF     ENGINE     COMPANY    NO.     13     AND     TRTTCK 
COMPANY  NO.  6,  RICHMOND,  VA. 
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much  new  territory  embracing  the  suburbs 
of  Ginter  Park,  Barton  Heights  and  High- 
land Park.  Each  of  these  suburban  towns 
had  its  own  fire  department,  and  Richmond 
took  these  over  and  at  once  installed  paid 
companies.  Ginter  Park  had  a  fairly  well- 
equipped  house  and  a  motor  engine.  The 
other  two  had  practically  nothing  in  build- 
ings or  apparatus,  but  all  are  now  as  well 
equipped  as  any  in  Richmond,  and  the  build- 
ings are  the  most  modern  bungalow  type. 
In  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  all  members 
of  the  Department  were  full  paid  or 
stationed. 


the  country.  New  modern  engine-houses 
have  been  erected,  replacing  old  and  poorly 
located  buildings,  especially  in  the  subur- 
ban sections;  every  horse  has  been  dis- 
placed and  every  company  is  equipped  with 
modern  motor  apparatus;  and  we  now  have 
ample  reserve  machines,  a  feature  that  was 
never  known  in  Richmond  before.  The 
present  department  consists  of  seventeen 
engine  companies,  six  hook  and  ladder  truck 
companies,  and  one  water-tower;  also  a 
well-equipped  machine  shop,  wrecking 
and  service  trucks  and  officers'  automobiles. 
In  1921  the  Fire  Department  was  placed 


NORTHSIDE    FIRE    STATION,    RICHMOND,    VA. 


In  1919  the  form  of  city  government  was 
changed  and  the  Fire  and  Fire  Alarm  De- 
partments were  placed  under  the  Director 
of  Public  Safety.  When  this  change  in 
government  took  place,  on  January  i,  1919, 
the  Fire  Department  consisted  of  208  offi- 
cers and  men,  all  working  24  hours  per  day 
with  only  one  day  oflf  in  every  six.  The 
annual  pay-roll  was  $314,000.  Only  six 
companies  were  equipped  with  motor  fire 
engines,  and  three  hook  and  ladder  truck 
companies  were  provided  with  motor  trac- 
tors. The  Fire  Alarm  Department  was 
antiquated  and  occupied  inadequate  quar- 
ters. 

During  the  last  four  years,  the  Depart- 
ment, under  the  present  Director  of  Public 
Safety,  has  made  more  improvements  than 
in  the  entire  previous  history  of  the  city, 
and  to-day  it  is  considered  one  of  the  best  in 


on  a  two-platoon  system,  and  a  substantial 
increase  m  the  pay  of  the  men  was  also 
obtained,  thus  making  the  living  conditions 
of  the  firemen  better  than  the  men  had 
ever  hoped  to  realize.  The  present  or- 
ganization is  composed  of  322  officers  and 
men,  working  10  and  14  hours  per  day, 
shifts  changing  every  seven  days. 

Another  important  improvement  is  the 
new  fire-proof  building  for  the  Fire  Alarm 
Department,  now  nearing  completion  in 
Monroe  Park.  On  the  first  floor  of  the 
building  there  will  be  small  offices  and  an 
apparatus  room.  In  the  basement  will  be 
found  battery  room,  generator  room,  heat- 
ing plant  and  shop.  There  is  now  in  course 
of  installation  the  most  modern  type  of 
central  office  for  fire  alarm  and  police  sig- 
naling and  the  necessary  apparatus  for  the 
twenty-one  engine-houses. 
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The  Earth  Roads  of  Eastern  Long 
Island,  New  York 

Use  of  Asphaltic  Oil  in  Construction  and  Maintenance  Produces  Remarkable 

Wearing  Surface 


*^ 


By  Frank  Downs 

Superintendent  of  Highways,  Town  of  Southampton,  L.  I. 


N.  Y. 


INCE  the  automobile  has  found  its  way 
onto  Long  Island,  there  has  been  a 
decided  change  in  the  interest  shown  in 
the  maintenance  and  building  of  these 
roads.  We  have  sand-clay  roads  that  look 
like  sheet  asphalt;  and  what  is  more,  we 
have  built  them  ourselves.  We  are  located 
in  a  rich  truck-farming  district  and,  at  the 
same  time,  cater  to  the  summer  vacationist. 
Our  roads  receive  heavy  traffic  about  24 
hours  of  the  day.    Of  course  our  heavy  traf- 


is  best  that  both  the  sand  and  the  clay  con- 
tain considerable  moisture  during  this  mix- 
ing process,  in  order  that  a  proper  bond  may 
be  established.  The  town  does  not  own  a 
steam  roller,  so  after  mixing  by  harrow, 
the  scrapers  grade  the  road  to  the  desired 
shape,  and  then  traffic  is  allowed  to  compact 
the  mass.  During  the  construction  period 
the  drags  are  kept  moving  back  and  forth 
along  the  road  until  a  smooth,  even  surface 
is  obtained.     A  road  such  as  th's  will  carry 
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fic  does  not  approach  that  of  a  big  city,  but 
we  do  average  between  two  and  three 
thousand  v^icles  a  day. 

Because  of  the  scarcity  of  rock  we  have 
had  to  adapt  our  methods  of  construction 
to  local  materials.  Many  of  our  roads  run 
on  beach  sand  or  through  sand  dunes.  In 
order  to  build  a  stable  road-bed  on  such  a 
foundation,  it  was  necessary  to  add  a  loam 
binder  to  this  sand. 

Method  of  Construction 

First  of  all,  we  use  road  graders  to  bring 
the  subgrade  to  the  proper  alignment. 
Then  we  spread  a  layer  of  clay  over  the 
road  and  work  it  in  with  disc  harrows.    It 


considerable  traffic,  but  the  up-keep  is 
heavy. 

We  find  that  by  using  Texaco  No.  55 
asphaltic  road  oil  at  the  rate  of  about  one- 
third  gallon  per  square  yard,  followed  by  a 
light  coat  of  sand,  in  about  ten  days  we 
have  a  very  good  road.  If  possible,  during 
the  first  year  an  additional  application  of 
one-third  gallon  is  made  early  in  the  fall. 
Unless  the  winter  is  exceptionally  severe, 
the  roads  stand  up  perfectly.  Bear  in  mind 
that  we  keep  the  scrapers  working  these 
roads  throughout  the  entire  year. 

Some  sections  of  the  island  have  more 
gravel  than  sand.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  on  a  terminal  moraine  of  a 
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glacier.  We  have  developed  a  type  of  con- 
struction in  order  to  make  use  of  this  ag- 
gregate as  found  in  nature.  The  com- 
munity has  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  build 
a  screening  plant,  so  we  haul  direct  from 
the  gravel-pit  to  the  road.  In  most  in- 
stances there  is  enough  clay  mixed  with  the 
gravel  to  act  as  binder,  but  when  necessary 
we  add  more  and  work  it  in  similar  to  our 
sand-clay  mixture.  When  thoroughly  com- 
pacted, the  asphalt  road  oil  is  applied  with 
a  distributor,  and  fine  gravel  or  coarse  sand 
is  used  for  a  covering.  In  case  large  stones 
happen  to  get  on  the  road  with  this  cover- 
ing, they  are  removed  when  the  road  is 
dragged. 

On  other  places  we  have  a  sandy  loam. 
This  contains  too  much  loam  to  make  a 
good  wearing  surface.  We  use  either  sand 
or  gravel,  depending  upon  whatever  ma- 
terial is  most  convenient.  The  same  grade 
of  asphaltic  road  oil  is  used  on  this  type 
of  construction,  and  the  results  have  been 
highly  satisfactory. 

Maintenance 

Construction  is  the  least  trouble;  but, 
unlike  on  hard  surface  roads,  maintenance, 
while  not  so  expensive,  is  the  feature  that 
has  made  our  roads  what  they  are  to-day. 
Until  the  surface  is  thoroughly  compacted, 
we  have  our  patrol  men  drag  the  roads  con- 
tinuously with  light  hones  and  wooden 
drags.  We  never  allow  the  crown  of  the 
road  to  get  too  high,  merely  keeping  it 
high   enough   to   shed   water   readily.     In 


case  pot-holes  develop — and  they  will,  no 
matter  how  carefully  the  road  is  patrolled 
— an  application  of  the  road  oil  and  a 
covering  of  sand  is  all  that  is  needed.  If 
the  holes  are  too  deep,  a  mastic  is  made  of 
oil  and  sand  and  the  rut  filled  with  this 
mixture. 

It  has  come  to  my  observation  that  in 
several  instances,  after  five  or  six  years  of 
asphaltic  oil  treatment,  under  heavy  traffic, 
the  mat  on  the  road-bed  becomes  wavy. 
Numerous  methods  have  been  tried  to  over- 
come this  defect.  The  best  is  to  scarify  the 
road,  harrow  with  disc  and  spring-tooth 
harrows  until  the  material  is  finely  broken, 
and  allow  traffic  to  compact  it  again.  The 
patrol  keeps  all  ruts  filled,  and  in  a  short 
time  our  road  is  ready  for  an  oil  treatment. 
We  have  never  used  more  than  a  third  of 
a  gallon  to  the  square  yard,  and  in  many 
instances  we  use  less.  Because  of  the 
evaporation  of  the  volatile  matter,  we, have 
in  less  than  two  weeks  a  road  that  is  a  mix- 
ture of  sand  and  asphalt.  Thus  we  have 
built  layer  upon  layer  of  sand  asphalt  road, 
and  now  we  have  many  miles  of  these  roads 
that  look  and  wear  like  sheet  asphalt.  It 
has  taken  years  to  develop  this  high  type 
of  sand  asphalt  road,  but  many  who  drive 
over  them  state  that  they  prefer  this  kind 
of  road  to  any  other.  Since  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  counting  both  material  and 
labor,  averages  only  about  $350  per  mile 
per  year,  we  actually  save  more  than  the 
interest  on  bonds  we  would  have  to  issue 
to  build  a  road  of  the  hard-surface  type. 
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Dynamite  in  the  Anti-Mosquito  War 


DYNAMITE  is  one  of  the  latest  agents  to 
be  employed  extensively  in  the  war  against 
mosquitoes.  It  has  been  used  repeatedly 
by  experts  of  the  United  States  Health  Service, 
and  also  by  many  communities  in  the  Southern 
States  in  their  municipal  mosquito-control  ac- 
tivities. The  explosive  is  used  to  blast  ditches 
through  mosquito-infested  swamps  and  low- 
lands in  order  to  drain  out  the  breeding-places 
of  the  pests,  and  the  control  of  the  explosive 
at  the  present  time  is  such  that  it  is  possible 
to  blow  a  ditch  of  any  desired  depth  or  width. 
Engineers  have  found  dynamite  especially 
valuable  for  ditching  under  adverse  conditions 
where  there  were  trees,  stumps,  heavy  bushes 
or  other  obstructions  in  the  right  of  way.    Un- 


der ordinary  conditions,  with  hand  labor  or 
with  dredges,  the  right  of  way  would  have  to 
be  cleared  before  the  actual  operation  of  ditch- 
digging  began,  but  with  dynamite  all  the  ob- 
structions are  blown  out  together  with  the 
earth.  In  many  places  where  there  is  a  short- 
age of  hand  labor,  or  costs  of  labor  are  high, 
dynamite  has  proved  to  be  not  only  the  most 
efficient,  but  the  most  economical,  agent,  the 
costs  of  ditching  in  many  cases  having  been 
reduced  from  25  to  50  per  cent. 

From  the  reports  now  being  made  on  the  use 
of  dynamite  as  an  anti-mosquito  agent,  it  seems 
entirely  possible  that  proper  drainage  can  be  .so 
widely  carried  on  as  to  bring  the  pest  ultimately 
under  complete  control. 
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City  Zoning  of  Street  Lighting 

Street-Lighting  Improvements   Should  Be  Carried  Out  under  Comprehensive 
Programs  Coordinated  with  City  Zoning  Plans 

By  Charles  J.   Stahl 


IN  designing  ornamental  street-lighting  in- 
stallations the  most  important  considera- 
tion is  to  build  substantially  to  obtain  effi- 
cient illumination  at  low  operating  and 
maintenance  costs.  The  cost  of  possessing 
a  street-lighting  installation  is  seldom 
greater  than  its  cost  of  operation  over  a 
two-year  period.  Most  installations  last 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  so  it  is  plain  that 
a  little  saved  or  a  little  more  spent  on  the 
original  installation  becomes  an  insignifi- 
cant consideration  when  compared  with  the 
importance  of  wise  planning  from  the  stand- 
point of  maintenance  and  operation  costs. 

In  past  years  the  usual  practise  has  been 
to  confine  street-lighting^- improvements  to 
limited  sections.  Just  as  city  planning  has 
until  recently  been  almost  wholly  confined 
to  scattering  about  the  city  a  few  beauty- 
spots  such  as  civic  centers,  parks  and  play- 
grounds, so  has  street  lighting  been  scat- 
tered through  the  agency  of  localized  im- 
provements carried  out  as  private  develop- 
ments, or  in  the  form  of  improvement  dis- 
tricts, and  nearly  always  aimed  to  boom  a 
restricted  area  to  commercial  leadership 
through  the  establishment  of  White  Ways. 
The  work  of  so-called  improvement  districts 


may  be  made  valuable  if  regulated  under  a 
general  improvement  plan,  but  without  cen- 
tralized leadership  the  result  is  haphazard 
patchwork.  There  are  several  causes  for 
the  spotted  development  in  street  lighting. 
One  is  the  failure  of  the  public  in  the  past 
to  realize  and  appreciate  the  importance 
of  good  street  lighting  to  the  community. 
The  average  street  lighting  throughout 
the  United  States  is  more  or  less  subject 
to  the  following  criticisms,  given  approxi- 
mately in  order  of  relative  importance: 

1.  Inadequate  illumination 

2.  Miscellaneous  growth  without  a  definite 

relationship  to  a  comprehensive  city 
plan 

3.  Inconsistent    transitions    and    gaps    in 

passing  from  one  section  to  another 

4.  A   lack  of   standardization 

5.  A   lack  in  classifying  streets,   and  no 

unity  of  treatment  for  streets  of  the 
same  classifications 

6.  Too  many  unsightly  or  disfigured  streets 

because  of  insufficient  attention  to 
architectural  grace  and  ornamenta- 
tion 

7.  Too  much  temporary  construction   in- 

stead of  building  for  flexible  perma- 
nence 

8.  Too  little  correlated,  intelligent  effort, 

research  and  talent  applied 


NIGHT    VIEW   IN    LIMA,    OHIO,    WHERE    A    COMPEEHENSIVE    STREET  LIGHTIJnG    PLAN    HAS 
BEEN  CARRIED  OUT  UNDER  CAREFUL  MANAGEMENT  AND  TECHNICAL  TALENT 
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Without  taking  time  to  detail  the  forego- 
ing negative  considerations,  it  is  better  to 
advance  to  the  positive  or  constructive  side 
of  the  question  by  establishing  a  definite  set 
of  rules  here  offered  as  a  guide  to  the  cor- 
rect procedure  in  the  design  of  ornamental 
street-lighting  installations : 

1.  The   justifiable   expenditure    for    street 

lighting  (construction  plus  operation 
and  maintenance)  may  be  graded  ac- 
cording to  traffic  density. 

2.  Except  in  the  rare  case  of  uniformly 

loaded  through-arteries,  intensities  of 
illumination  on  street  of  uniform 
character  may  be  graduated  as  traffic 
streams  split  and  thin  out. 

3.  On  purely  residential  side  streets  carry- 

ing little  traffic  except  that  originat- 
ing from  abutting  residences,  inten- 
sities and  types  of  lighting  may  be 
chosen  primarily  from  the  standpoint 
of  crime  prevention  and  ornamenta- 
tion. 

4.  On  streets  carrying  slow-moving,  heavy 

traffic  such  as  trucking  and  freight 
stations,  moderate  intensities  of 
illumination  are  acceptable,  but  not 
by  means  of  unsightly  overhead  con- 
struction. 

5.  On  the  streets  having  little  traffic  and 

low  property  values,  moderate  inten- 
sities of  illumination  must  neverthe- 
less be  maintained  for  crime  preven-. 
tion,  and  unsightly  overhead  construc- 
tion should  be  avoided. 

6.  Statistics  on  the  increasing  popularity 

of  good  lighting  and  the  decreasing 
cost  of  electric  power  show  a  definite 
trend  upon  which  may  be  based  fairly 
precise  allowance  to  provide  capacity 
and  flexibility  for  future  improve- 
ment and  intensification. 

7.  The  practise  of  outing  a  portion  of  the 

lights  at  about  midnight  is  hazard- 
ous, complicated  and  seldom  justified 
except  on  streets  where  very  high 
values  of  illumination  exist  and 
where  traffic  is  practically  nil  during 
certain  hours. 

8.  The  so-called   "moonlight   schedule"   is 

obsolete  and  should  be  given  no  con- 
sideration. 

9.  All  street-lighting  design  and  construc- 

tion can  and  should  be  developed  on 
a  scientific  basis  correlated  with  the 
city  zoning  plan  dealing  with  the  fu- 
ture of  unimproved  areas  as  well  as 
the  immediate  requirements. 
10.  It  is  logical  to  have  a  somewhat  higher 
illumination  at  intersections  than  at 
midway  points. 

The  construction  of  the  underground  por- 
tion of  an  ornamental  street  lighting  system 
may  often  be  timed  to  coincide  with  re- 
pairs or  reconstruction  in  paving,  sewers  or 


water  and  gas  mains.  One  can  appreciate 
what  the  results  would  be  if  an  office  build- 
ing were  to  be  constructed  by  employing 
workmen  of  the  different  crafts  and  per- 
mitting each  to  proceed  according  to  his 
own  ideas,  yet  this  is  in  a  large  measure  the 
procedure  followed  in  the  building  of  our 
cities.  Most  communities  have  plans,  but 
too  many  lack  a  comprehensive  plan  to  asso- 
ciate and  correlate  in  their  relative  impor- 
tance the  individual  plans  of  the  different 
municipal  departments,  which  usually  fol- 
low a  fragmentary  development  based 
largely  on  guesswork  instead  of  on  a  scien- 
tifically derived  analysis  and  forecast. 

Putting  into  effect  the  practise  of  design- 
ing street-lighting  systems  along  with  zon- 
ing or  expansion  plans  permits  standardiza- 
tion, simplified  supervision,  reduced  mainte- 
nance costs,  and  the  most  efficient  arrange- 
ment for  transmitting  energy  to  centers  of 
distribution.  The  longer  we  delay  in  work- 
ing out  a  comprehensive,  foresighted  and 
far-sighted  street-lighting  plan  comprising 
the  entire  area  within  the  city  limits,  and 
such  areas  as  are  likely  to  be  annexed,  the 
greater  will  be  the  loss  In  tearing  down  and 
reconstructing.  Without  such  a  plan,  piece- 
meal plans  are  sure  to  be  uncertain  and  un- 
satisfactory. 

In  order  to  discuss  the  subject  more  in 
detail,  suppose  we  have  before  us  the  plat 
of  a  city  of  more  than  100,000  population; 
say  Indianapolis,  where  a  short  time  ago  a 
zoning  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  Council, 
crowning  a  year's  work  of  the  City  Plan- 
ning Commission.  On  the  plat  it  is  easy 
to  outline  the  intensified  business  section. 
We  can  call  it  Lighting  Zone  "A"  and  pro- 
ceed to  make  up  Zone  "A"  specifications. 
These  specifications  need  not  call  for  an 
immediate  remodeling  of  the  lighting. 
Although  it  may  be  found  inadequate  ac- 
cording to  the  advanced  standards  of  to- 
day, there  is  another  consideration  of  equal 
importance,  and  that  is  that  in  our  study 
and  planning  we  must  comprehend  what  the 
requirements  are  likely  to  be  ten  years 
hence. 

Usually  more  than  half  of  the  cost  of 
ornamental  street  lighting  is  in  the  under- 
ground construction,  and  it  is  this  portion 
of  the  work  that  should  be  made  flexible 
and  adapted  to  fit  future  developments  and 
higher  intensities  without  extensive  recon- 
struction.   Zone  "A"  specifications  should, 
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of  course,  call  for  the  best  of  ornamental 
street-lighting  equipment.  Traffic,  both 
vehicular  and  pedestrian,  is  dense,  which 
means  that  property  has  a  high  valuation, 
in  comparison  with  which  the  street-light- 
ing cost  becomes  an  insignificant  figure. 

Number  one  of  the  foregoing  rules  states 
that  the   justifiable  expenditure   for   street 
lighting  may  be  graded  according  to   the 
traffic  density.     One's  first  impression  may 
be  that   it  should  be  graded  according  to 
property  values,  and  there  is,  in  fact,  no 
reason  why  the  property  instead  of  the  traf- 
fic consideration  may  not  be  applied,   for 
property   values   are   created  by,   and   are 
directly  proportional  to,  the  traffic. 
I       In  continuing  our  study  of  the  plat  we 
find     certain     main 
arteries     of    traffic. 
They  may  run  east 
and  west,  and  north 
and   south,   or  they 
may    be    radial,    or 
both.     The  point  is 
that    they    are    the 
main     members     of 
the  framework  upon 
which    the    city    is 
built  and  is  to  con- 
tinue its  growth.  In 
most     cities     heavy 
trucking   is  allowed 
on  these  arteries,  but 
others  are  regarded 
more    as    passenger 
express  routes  with 
right    of    way    over 

the  contributing  cross  streets.  At  any  rate, 
a  liberal  quantity  and  a  good  quality  of 
illumination  should  be  applied  to  expedite 
and  safeguard  this  traffic,  in  which  the 
possibilities  for  misjudgment  must  be 
eliminated  as  far  as  possible.  The  same 
considerations  may  be  extended  to  the  roll- 
ing of  the'fire  department's  equipment,  po- 
lice supervision,  detection  and  pursuit.  Units 
should  be  mounted  fairly  high  and  glare 
reduced  to  the  minimum.  The  selection  of 
these  streets  falling  within  the  area  cov- 
ered by  lighting  specifications  "A"  are,  of 
course,  provided  for,  and  thenceforth 
specification  "B"  applies. 

A  description  of  the  particular  character- 
istics of  the  various  types  of  street-lighting 
equipment  now  available  would  become  too 
complicated,  and  possibly  tiresome.     Cor- 


City  planning  offers  an  opportunity 
for  many  city  officials  to  perform  a 
service  of  inestimable  value  to  their 
community,  and  although  a  full  meas- 
ure of  the  benefits  does  not  always 
become  apparent  during  the  life  of 
the  administration  initiating  the  plan, 
these  officials  at  least  become  known 
as  men  of  vision,  which  influences  the 
electorate  to  maintain  them  in  office, 
not  only  because  of  their  qualifica- 
tions, but  in  order  that  they  may 
carry  on  with  their  program.  Some- 
times a  plan  proves  to  be  only  an 
ideal.  But  a  people  without  ideals 
degenerates,  while  one  with  practical 
ideals  is  already  upon  the  road  to  at- 
tain them. 


rect  selection  of  equipment  can  readily  be 
made  after  a  comprehensive  plan  is  estab- 
lished, so  it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  de- 
tails of  the  individual  zoning  specifications, 
but  simply  to  outline  the  principal  results 
that  each  is  to  produce. 

Predicting  Future  Requirements 

In  predicting  the  requirements  of  the 
future  we  shall  perhaps  never  be  able  to 
reach  perfection.  We  cannot  expect  to 
forecast  one  hundred  per  cent  correct,  and 
some  replacing  problems  are  bound  to  arise, 
but  advance  planning  has  the  advantage  of 
reducing  them  to  the  minimum.  The  inten- 
sive business  section  will  expand,  and  parts 
of  B  will  merge  into  the  A  district,  there- 
fore provision  must 
be  made  so  that 
parts  or  all  of  Zone 
B  lighting  may  with 
a  minimum  of  re- 
construction be  con- 
verted into  Zone  A 
lighting,  and  this  is 
the  very  condition 
that  makes  a  com- 
prehensive plan 
beneficial  and  indis- 
pensable. 

Pliancy  is  ob- 
tained by  making 
the  necessary  pro- 
visions in  forming 
the  underground 
network  of  electrical 
circuits  so  that  it  be- 
comes possible  to  make  substitutions  in  the 
lighting  units.  Then  as  units  in  Zone  B  are 
replaced,  they  are  not  lost  but  become  avail- 
able for  growth  in  the  extremities  of  that 
zone;  in  other  words,  it  becomes  possible 
to  transplant  without  disturbing  the  roots. 
The  most  essential  provision  is  an  adequate 
system  of  underground  conductors  forming 
a  network  in  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
streets,  there  must  be  high-tension  main 
arteries,  intersections,  and  low-tension 
branches,  in  order  that  the  electrical  energy, 
like  the  traffic,  may  circulate  expeditiously. 
Few  civic  administrations  realize  the  full 
gravity  of  the  problems  of  distribution 
which  often  confront  the  management  of  a 
central  station  serving  a  city  without  defi- 
nite community  plans  as  an  aid  in  forecast- 
ing the  trend  of  developments  and  future 
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requirements  for  the  lighting  of  the  city. 

Returning  to  the  plat,  we  could  outline 
several  different  districts  each  requiring 
different  types  of  equipment  as  far  as  the 
portion  above  the  ground  is  concerned.  A 
third  specification  would  be  necessary  for 
secondary  business  streets,  a  fourth  for  the 
manufacturing  and  wholesaling  districts,  a 
fifth  for  parks,  playgrounds,  civic  centers, 
boulevards  and  other  areas  for  recreational 
purposes.  A  sixth  becomes  necessary  un- 
der some  of  the  most  modern  city  plans  con- 
templating the  elimination  of  grade  cross- 
ings where  streets  intersect  boulevards.  In 
such  an  arrangement  either  the  boulevard 
or  the  cross  street  becomes  for  a  short  dis- 
tance a  viaduct  or  a  subway,  both  of  which 
require  special  treatment  in  order  to  ob- 
tain effective  illumination. 

A  seventh  specification  is  required  for 
alleys  in  business  sections,  and  an  eighth 
for  alleys  in  outlying  sections.  All  of  these 
specifications,  however,  can  have  many  fea- 
tures in  common.  As  a  result,  the  variety 
of  items  to  be  carried  in  stock  are  substan- 
tially reduced  and  prompt  repairs  are  made 
possible  with  a  minimum  of  "standby"  mate- 
rial in  the  warehouse,  and  a  corresponding 
reduction  in  the  inactive  investment. 

Aerial  traffic,  including  night  flying,  is 
no  longer  to  be  disregarded,  so  another 
specification  covering  the  lighting  of  land- 
ing fields,  depots  and  hangars  may  be  re- 
quired in  the  near  future.  Some  cities  also 
have  use  for  a  similar  specification  for 
the  flood  lighting  of  municipal  bathing- 
beaches.  So,  under  a  set  of  from  twelve 
to  fourteen  standardized  types  of  lighting, 
all  having  numerous  features  in  common, 
the  varied  lighting  requirements  of  a  large 
city  can  be  economically  provided  for.  It 
is  interesting  to  contrast  the  results  of  such 
simplification  with  the  conditions  now  exist- 
ing in  many  American  cities. 

For  example,  in  a  western  city  of  250,000 
population  there  are  forty-seven  separate 
and  distinct  types  of  lighting,  with  a  com- 
plete lack  of  interchangeability  and  with 
no  logical  associations  or  relationships.  A 
better  effect  could  be  obtained  with  no  more 
than  ten  types  properly  applied,  and  great 
economy  in  supervision,  maintenance  and 
operating  costs  could  be  brought  about. 

The  Effect  of  Regional  Planning 

Fortunately,  in  some  localities  city  plan- 
ning is  being  broadened  into  regional  plan- 


ning; in  other  words,  cooperative  planning 
between  communities  is  being  advocated  and 
in  a  few  localities  is  already  being  prac- 
tised. From  the  illuminating  engineer's 
standpoint  the  idea  should  be  encouraged, 
for  the  lighting  of  interurban  highways  is 
already  an  important  consideration  under 
the  good-roads  movement.  Tourists  do  not 
select  a  route  because  the  streets  of  a  cer- 
tain city  on  that  route  are  well  paved  and 
lighted;  their  choice  is  based  on  the  aver- 
age character  of  the  route  throughout.  In 
this  and  many  other  ways  the  success  of 
almost  every  city  depends  in  some  measure 
upon  the  activities  of  neighboring  cities. 

The  immense  volume  of  high-speed  traffic 
brought  about  by  the  extensive  use  of  auto- 
mobiles has  caused  an  enormous  increase  in 
traffic  accidents.  A  careful  study  based  on 
accident  statistics  from  thirty-two  cities 
shows  that  17.8  per  cent  of  all  night-traffic 
accidents  are  due  to  inadequate  illumina- 
tion, which,  evaluated,  represents  an  an- 
nual property  loss  of  at  least  $54,000,000,  in 
addition  to  misery,  loss  of  life,  care  of 
dependents  and  those  permanently  disabled. 
On  the  other  hand,  according  to  census  re- 
ports the  total  expenditure  for  street  light- 
ing in  the  United  States  does  not  exceed 
$50,000,000  per  year. 

Street  lighting  is  a  great  benefit  to  auto- 
mobile drivers,  whose  vision  after  dark  de- 
pends upon  the  fairly  constant  and  uniform 
illumination  from  the  street  lights  and  the 
spasmodic  violent  influence  of  approaching 
automobile  headlights.  Although  the  aver- 
age street  illumination  throughout  the  coun- 
try is  inadequate,  the  greatest  danger,  ex- 
cepting grade  crossings,  is  in  glaring  auto- 
mobile headlights,  and  with  the  continual 
growth  in  automobile  traffic  it  is  becoming 
evident  that  some  solution  of  the  headlight 
problem  must  be  brought  about.  There 
are  at  least  two  possible  solutions,  namely: 

1.  The   establishment   of   one-way   streets 

and  interurban  or  trunk  highways 

2.  The  lighting  of  trunk  highways  so  that 

with  dimmed  headlights  cars  may  be 
operated  with  safety  and  in  comfort 
at  the  customary  cross-country  speeds 

Efficient  highway  lighting  fixtures  have 
been  developed,  and  their  use  is  being  ad- 
vocated by  the  leading  manufacturers  of 
street-lighting  equipment,  and  is  sponsored 
by  the  Illuminating  Engineering  Society 
after  considerable  study  and  experiment. 

The  cost  of  lighting  a  highway  does  not 
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exceed  5  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  duplicat- 
ing the  highway  in  order  to  provide  for  one- 
way traffic,  so  it  is  obvious  that  the  second 
method  is  more  economical  than  the  first. 

Many  states  have  put  into  effect  very 
definite  regulations  requiring  the  use  of  im- 
proved headlight  lenses,  governing  their 
adjustment  and  various  other  details.  Some 
have  employed  illuminating  engineers  and 
maintained  a  substantial  force  of  traffic 
officers  especially  trained  for  competency 
in  enforcing  the  headlight  legislation,  but 
the  most  conscientious  and  persistent  super- 
vision has  met  with  very  little  and  unstable 
success.  The  solution  lies  in  applying  suffi- 
cient illumination  to  our  main  highways  so 
that  drivers  will  not  need  their  headlights 
except  perhaps  as  markers  to  define  the 
width  of  the  car  or  the  limits  of  the  area 
to  be  avoided  in  passing,  and  on  city  streets 
to  make  the  approach  of  automobiles  readily 
apparent  to  the  pedestrian. 

So  far,  obsolescence  has  not  been  men- 
tioned. It  presents  'no  serious  difficulties 
except  to  cities  possessing  extensive  arc 
lighting  systems.  Most  Mazda  lighting  units 
are  adaptable  to  whatever  changes  may 
take  place  in  the  design  of  lamps  and  glass- 
ware,   so    a    further    development    in    the 


Mazda  lamp  will  in  all  probability  only 
necessitate  corresponding  adjustments 
already  provided  for  in  the  construction  of 
modern  fixtures. 

A  scientifically  derived,  comprehensive 
and  far-sighted  street-lighting  program 
correlated  with  a  city  zoning  plan  is  not 
easily  worked  out.  It  calls  for  specialized 
talent  in  many  lines  of  work,  and  in  most 
cases  city  officials  can  profit  by  bringing 
into  consultation  the  engineers  found  in  the 
organizations  of  public  utility  companies 
whose  success  depends  largely  upon  their 
ability  to  foresee  future  requirements  and 
to  be  able  to  meet  them  with  a  minimum  los3 
in  reconstruction.  This  nation  is  growing 
an  enormous  number  of  gigantic  cities  and 
many  of  them  have  in  the  past  developed 
in  a  haphazard  manner.  Our  large  indus- 
trials and  other  privately  owned  projects 
exemplify  the  economy  of  employing 
talented  engineers  and  architects.  The  city 
is,  of  course,  a  more  important  project  than 
any  of  its  contributing  industrials,  yet  there 
exists  in  most  large  industrials  an  array 
of  engineering  talent,  and  policies  on  re- 
search and  development,  that  are  rarely 
found  in  the  entire  personnel  and  program 
of  the  average  city's  administrative  body. 


Railroad  Shops  Use  More  Water  Than  City 


OVER  9,000,000  gallons  of  water  are 
consumed  every  working  day  by  the 
Altoona  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad.  This  is  almost  double  the  quan- 
tity used  by  the  entire  city  of  Altoona,  with 
its  population  of  70,000  persons.  The  addi- 
tions and  extensions  now  under  way  at  the 
shops  have  so  increased  the  consumption  of 
water  in  and  about  the  shops  that  $500,000 
has  been  appropriated  by  the  railroad  for 
the  construction  of  a  large  masonry  dam 
in  TiptcMl  Valley,  about  ten  miles  east  of 
Altoona.      The    new    dam    will    be    solid 


masonry  and  concrete  wall,  about  400  feet 
long  and  78  feet  high.  It  will  be  60  feet 
thick  at  the  base,  well  bedded  in  solid  rock. 
In  excavating  for  the  foundation,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  18,000  cubic  yards  of  earth  and 
stone  will  be  removed.  The  dam  will  create 
a  lake  32  acres  in  extent,  with  a  capacity 
of  250,000,000  gallons  of  water.  Tipton 
Run,  which  the  new  dam  will  impound,  is 
a  pure  mountain  stream,  very  desirable  for 
railroad  purposes,  as  it  is  entirely  free  from 
substances  which  corrode  boilers  and 
damage  metallic  surfaces. 


Brick    Paving    Satisfactory    in    Cambridge,    Mass. 


FROM  1901  to  1905,  Cambridge,  Mass., 
laid  about  25,000  square  yards  of 
vitrified  brick  pavement  on  a  concrete 
base  in  a  number  of  streets  40  to  5q  feet 
wide  and  carrying  a  fairly  heavy  traffic,  all 
greatly  concentrated  by  street  railway 
tracks. 

The  maintenance  cost  of  these  streets  has 
been   very   small,   and  the   pavements   are 


still  in  serviceable  condition  after  an  aver- 
age of  20  years  of  service.  Other  streets 
have  been  paved  since  with  brick,  most  of 
them  still  being  in  service.  Where  badly 
worn,  some  of  these  have  been  used  as  a 
base  for  a  new  bitulithic  surface. 

— Lewis  N.  Hastings,  City  Engineer,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,   Volunie   X,   No.   6. 
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The  Battle  of  the  Streets 

A  Summary  of  Tendencies,  and  Some  Remedies 

By  J.   Rowland  Bibbins 

Consulting  Engineer,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IT  seems  high  time  for  those  concerned 
in  the  serious  study  of  city  and  trans- 
portation development  to  make  a  new  ap- 
praisal of  present  conditions  and  future 
possibilities;  for  the  conflict  of  interest  of 
those  using  the  public  streets  has  become  a 
veritable  battle  for  supremacy.  "Traffic" 
has  become  a  regional  as  well  as  a  local 
problem,  and  future  growth  must  be  met 
more  frankly  and  scientifically  than  in  the 
past. 

Elements  of  the  Problem 

In  general,  the  elements  of  the  problem 
are  as  follows : 

1.  Transit  service — capacity  and  routing 

2.  Street  traffic  control — vehicle  and  pedes- 

trian 

3.  Rail  and  marine  traffic — provision   for 

special  needs 

4.  Street  and  highway  plan — capacity  for 

present  and  future 

5.  Pedestrian  movement 

6.  Relation   to  the  broad   city   or   district 

plan  and  the  general  public  welfare; 
special  needs  of  the  office,  wholesale, 
retail,  warehouse  and  industrial  dis- 
tricts; also  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  city  for  public  improvements  as 
measured  by  its  increasing  revenues 
from  taxation  of  private  property 

Some  Typical  Conditions 

Chicago  has  attempted  literally  to  serve 
an  area  of  over  200  square  miles  by  a  cen- 
tral district  eight  blocks  wide  by  twelve 
blocks  long.  But  business  has  now  burst 
through  these  fictitious  boundaries,  after 
facing  an  economic  loss  estimated  by  the 
City  Plan  Commission  at  $60,000,000  per 
year  from  traffic  impedence  due  alone  to 
parking  in  a  lineal  street  frontage  of  only 
110,000  feet.  A  30-minute  day  and  no-park- 
ing rush  hour  traffic  ordinance  has  improved 
conditions,  but  300,000  cars  in  the  Chicago 
district  call  for  accommodations  upon  the 
public  streets  for  business  and  pleasure. 

Baltimore  recently  found  in  its  business 
district  152,339  vehicle  movements  and  only 
21,036  street  car  movements,  and  that  dur- 
ing the  rush  these  vehicles  handled  only  1 1 


per  cent  of  the  total  passengers  carried, 
while  the  street  cars  handled  89  per  cent. 

Detroit  has  developed  a  northerly  sub- 
center  of  unusual  size,  Highland  Park,  but 
here,  at  the  principal  exit  from  the  Ford 
Motor  Works,  a  rush  hour  traffic  is  found 
averaging  18  seconds  headway  per  street 
car,  2  seconds  for  vehicles,  and  from  o.i 
to  0.2  seconds  for  pedestrians;  i.  e.,  about 
200  street  cars,  1,800  motors  and  10,000  to 
20,000  pedestrians  per  hour. 

Montreal,  at  its  three  most  important 
street  crossings,  finds  75  per  cent  more 
vehicles  than  street  cars,  but  these  carry 
only  7  per  cent  of  the  passengers  carried  by 
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WHAT    A    SUB-CENTER    MAT    DEVELOP 

Conditions  in  front  of  the  country's  largest  single 
tactory.  A  T-crossing  on  Detroit's  main  thoroughfare 
±iere,  rush  traffic  approximates  200  street  cars,  1  800 
'"°i°"j.^*'\'^,  1°'°°°  *°  20,000  pedestrians  per  hour, 
and  with  left-hand  turns  permitted.  The  pedestrian 
traffic  shown  toy  the  seal*  should  be  multipUed  by  10 
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cars.  And  during  heavy  winter  snowfall, 
practically  all  traffic  is  confined  to  the  car 
tracks  for  long  periods.  Motors  have  multi- 
plied five  times  in  six  years  and  trucks 
nearly  doubled  in  two  years.  There  are 
only  three  main  highway  entrances  to  the 
city,  one  from  the  south;  but  over  80,000 
United  States  automobiles  enter  Quebec 
province  during  the  summer,  mostly  reach- 
ing Montreal.  Yet  Montreal  has  only  one 
main  traffic  street  with  roadway  as  wide 
as  54  feet,  necessary  for  free  two-way  traffic 
with  street  cars  and  parking;  and  this 
street  is  used  for  heavy  freight  traffic  be- 
tween east  and  west  side  railroads  and  in- 
dustrial districts  as  well  as  for  the  street 
railway  terminal  trunk  lines. 

Los  Angeles  is  striving  to  work  out  of  its 
tangle  of  motor  traffic,  superimposed  upon 
its  street  railway  and  heavy  interurban  train 
movement  through  the  streets.  It  has  been 
recently  proposed  seriously  to  exclude  street 
cars  entirely  from  the  central  business  dis- 
trict, using  a  belt-line,  transfer  instead. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  through  inter- 
change l.c.l.  freight  movement  between  Chi- 
cago railroad  terminals  is  still  handled 
through  the  city  streets  by  trucks.  In  Cin- 
cinnati practically  all  l.c.l.  interchange 
freight,  formerly  handled  by  trap  cars,  is 
now  motored  through  the  streets  by  the 
shortest  route. 

These  are  not  far  from  typical  conditions 
throughout  the  country  in  the  larger  cities. 
The  two  most  serious  tendencies  have  been 
the  general  resistance  to  any  change  or 
betterment  except  at  the  "other  fellow's" 
expense,  and  the  very  general  recourse  of 
city  authorities  to  sudden  and  drastic  pro- 
hibition in  one  form  or  another  in  the  use 
of  the  public  streets. 

Growth  and  the  Future 

It  is  p^^ebable  that  by  1940  our  popula- 
tion will  approximate  130,000,000  people,  of 
whom  70,000,000  or  more  will  reside  in  the 
cities.  Railroad  freight  tonnage  is  increas- 
ing proportionately  as  the  cube  of  the  popu- 
lation or  nearly  so ;  ton  mileage  is  increas- 
ing much  faster.  Thus,  terminal  tonnage  is 
a  problem  proportionate  to  the  cube  of  urban 
population,  at  least  for  a  time.  Trucking 
tonnage  will  probably  increase  as  fast;  for, 
except  that  which  moves  car-load  direct 
from  origin  to  final  destination,  the  entire 
rail  tonnage  must  be  carried  over  our  streets 


and  highways  one  or  more  times,  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  fabrications. 

The  paradox  of  transit  traffic  increasing 
as  the  square  of  the  population  still  con- 
tinues in  New  York  City,  and  in  most  cities 
it  is  at  least  following  a  geometric  progres- 
sion, rather  than  straight  proportion. 
Motors  are  increasing  far  beyond  the  fourth 
power  of  the  population,  and  it  is  found  in 
some  cases  that  the  total  movement  each 
day  in  and  out  of  the  delivery  district  of 
a  large  city  is  equal  to,  or  greater  than,  the 
number  of  car  registrations  for  the  entire 
city.  Pedestrian  traffic  seems  to  be  hope- 
lessly crowded  into  the  background. 

On  the  other  hand,  fixed  traffic  facilities, 
such  as  streets,  tracks  and  terminals,  are 
only  slowly  increasing — hardly  as  fast  as 
the  population,  if  at  all — while  the  traffic 
itself  is  increa-sing  in  geometric  ratio  to  the 
population.  Meanwhile,  city  authorities 
hesitate  to  undergo  apparently  expensive 
improvements,  although  clearly  running  the 
risk  of  vastly  greater  expense  later,  due  to 
the  rise  in  property  values.  And  here  is 
the  one  fortunate  aspect.  For  the  assessed 
value  of  property  in  our  cities  is  increasing 
at  about  1.7  power  of  the  population,  in 
some  cases  faster  than  the  square.  This 
growth  is  generally  stable  and  a  reasonably 
sure  index,  and  should  offer  great  encour- 
agement to  careful  study  and  prompt  action. 

Suggestions  for  Constructive  Action 

From  these  facts  it  is  clear  that  the  imme- 
diate and  future  problem  is  largely  a  ter- 
minal one.  It  has  been  greatly  neglected  in 
the  past  and  left  entirely  in  private  or  cor- 
porate hands  or  to  the  carriers  themselves. 
Few  cities  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
develop  by-pass  traffic  streets  and  high- 
ways,* and  in  a  recent  2,000-mile  auto  trip 
in  the  East  the  writer  did  not  see  a  single 
sign  at  the  entrance  to  a  city  reading 
"Heavy  traffic  detour  this  way." 

There  are  many  avenues  for  constructive 
action,  immediate  and  future,  which  ought 
to  be  based  upon  ascertainment  of  definite 
facts  first.  The  general  idea  of  decen- 
tralization is  of  course  good,  but  even  sub- 
centers  have  to  be  planned  in  advance. 
Thus,  the  problem  of  Highland  Park,  Mich., 
is  already  as  large  as  the  central  district 

*  But  Baltimore  has  developed  its  "Falls  Way" ; 
Chicago,  65  miles  of  freight  tunnel  and  its  two-level 
Michigan  Boulevard  (South  Water  Street  Extension 
underway);  New  Orleans,  its  Belt  Railroad;  St.  Louis, 
its  plan  for  motor  freight  to  off-track  inland  stations. 
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problem  of  a  city  of  a  million  or  more. 

The  thoroughfare  plan  is  most  important. 
We  now  know  that  the  old  decimal  system 
of  40-,  50-,  60-,  80-foot  widths  has  little 
merit  as  a  measure  of  real  traffic  capacity. 
Sidewalks  and  obstructions  must  give  way 
and  arcading  of  highly  developed  narrow 
streets  may  often  have  to  be  resorted  to,  to 
widen  the  roadway  and  still  give  oppor- 
tunity for  full  development  of  air-rights 
above.  The  constant  extension  of  building 
heights  is  a  runinous  civic  policy.  Some 
office  buildings  are  now  being  built  with 
automobile  storage  for  their  tenants  in  the 
basement. 

The  "twilight  zone"  surrounding  the 
business  districts  of  all  large  old  cities  offers 
an  unusual  opportunity  for  development  of 
marginal  long-time  storage  facilities  for 
business  cars;  and  in  cities  of  rugged 
topography,  hillside  garages  with  entrances 
with  from  two  or  three  levels  can  be  built 
and  operated  at  far  less  cost  than  the 
ramped  buildings  now  being  built.  Limited 
parking  must  be  adopted,  but  rigid  prohibi- 
tion is  obviously  the  wrong  method,  at  least 
until  our  citizens  become  rich  enough  to 
have  their  own  chauffeurs.  In  every  city 
many  idle  spaces  can  be  developed,  at  least 
temporarily,  for  pay  storage  at  moderate 
rates;  and  underground  storage  in  large 
public  areas,  such  as  the  ideal  situation  in 
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Highways  and  motor  transport  cost  the  American 
people  four  times  as  much  as  railroads  the  last 
decade;  only  one-fourth  as  much  as  the  previous 
decade.  Shall  It  be  used  as  competitor  or  terminal 
agent? 

Grant  Park,  Chicago,  remains  to  be  devel- 
oped. 

With  a  reasonable  accommodation  of 
essential  motor  traffic,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  problem  of  street  car  movement  will  un- 
ravel itself  through  better  operation,  now 
almost  impossible,  and  rapid  transit.  Singu- 
larly enough,  the  value  of  prepayment  load- 
ing stations  for  street  cars  at  large  indus- 
tries and  other  heavy  transit  points,  for 
speeding  up  the  line,  has  been  too  often 
neglected  by  both  transit  companies  and  in- 
dustries. Electric  railways  still  exist  as  our 
major  hope  of  mass 
transportation,  but  they 
cannot  function  unless 
given  the  right  of  way 
which  is  proper  under 
our  democratic  code  of 
life — the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  num- 
ber. The  fuller  de- 
velopment of  strategic 
railroad  entrances, 
available  in  many  of 
our  large  cities  for 
combination  railroad, 
rapid  transit  and  motor 
ways,  is  a  public  re- 
source of  immense 
value  to  which  imme- 
diate thought  should  be 
given;  for  this  policy 
will  save  tremendous 
investment  in  other- 
wise  duplicated   facili- 
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NINIMUM   DESIGN   for  CeRUN&  QOSINESS    STREETS 
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WHY  NOT  ARCADED  STREETS? 

Where  60-foot  streets  become  65-foot  streets;  and  60-foot  streets  75-foot  streets,  with  only,  the  sacrifice 

of  »ome  ground  floor  area.     Most  ground-floor  stores  do  business  now  by  artificial  light.     Few  older 

cities  have  business  streets  wider  than  60  feet 
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provide  more  facilities  for  the  same  money. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  immediate  need  of 
the  railroads  is  to  apply  a  "suction-pump" 
to  their  terminals  to  get  the  freight  away. 
In  other  words,  off-rail  movement  is  per- 
haps equal  in  importance  to  overland  move- 
ment. In  the  aggregate,  half  of  the  total 
transport  cost,  origin  to  destination,  is  off- 
rail.  The  efficient  organization  of  this  great 
off-rail  movement  in  our  cities  is  a  prob- 
lem that  has  been  almost  wholly  lost  sight 
of,  except  in  a  very  few  cases. 

To  this  end  there  must  be  brought  about 
some  reasonable  form  of  general  terminal 
unification — at  least  in  operation,  if  not  in 
ownership  and  control.  Probably  half  of 
the  investment  in  railroads  to-day  is  in 
other  than  main-line  track,  namely,  ter- 
minals, and  the  proportion  of  new  capital 
therein  is  increasing  and  necessarily  must 
continue  to  do  so.  Coupled  with  a  real 
organization  of  off-rail  motor  movement, 
terminal  unification  offers  perhaps  the  great- 
est opportunity  of  the  future  for  increasing 
the  efficiency  and  revenue-earning  capacity 
of  railroad  investment.  And  in  the  face  of 
the  present  astonishing  growth  of  rail  ton- 
nage, some  such  plan  may  soon  become  im- 
perative. Zoning  of  commercial  districts, 
including  terminal,  port  and  harbor  opera- 
tions, has  also  become  a  definite  need. 


The  reclamation  of  land  values,  especially 
in  railroad  terminals,  surrounded  as  they 
are  by  highly  developed  areas,  again  offers 
future  possibilities  difficult  to  exaggerate, 
and  one  of  the  most  important  financial  re- 
sources now  available  to  the  railroads.  It 
is  almost  axiomatic  that  rise  in  land  values 
must  eventually  force  a  recession  of  freight 
facilities  (and  possibly  passenger  facilities) 
through  the  agency  of  motors,  just  as  in 
ether  normal  real  estate  development. 
Store-door  delivery  will  simply  accelerate 
this  rational  process. 

In  these  necessary  great  public  improve- 
ments of  the  future,  part-solutions  are  dan- 
gerous, as  the  various  factors  are  so  inter- 
related. In  rational  terminal  evolution 
(used  in  the  broader  sense),  rail,  motor. 
trolley,  barge  and  ship  must  each  play  their 
logical  part.  If  a  reasonable  system,  simi- 
lar to  our  present  local  district  assessment 
method,  is  worked  out  on  a  basis  of  true 
cost  and  benefit,  with  excess  condemnation 
where  it  is  obviously  essential  to  insure  cor- 
rect development,  the  future  growth  of  our 
cities  will  not  prove  so  distressing  a  prob- 
lem as  in  the  past.  However  important 
other  phases  of  city  planning,  transporta- 
tion must  be  recognized  as  having  a  more 
definite  place  in  the  general  perspective.  It 
is  not  a  detail ;  it  is  fundamental. 


First-Aid  Instruction  in  Police  Departments 


THE  practical  value  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  first-aid  instruction  course  for 
members  of  the  police  force  is  demon- 
strated by  official  reports  of  the  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  Police  Department,  from  which  quota- 
tions have  been  published  by  The  Red  Cross 
Courier  in  its  issue  of  September  i,  1923. 
Brief  accounts  are  given  of  a  number  of  actual 
rescues  effected  by  the  police  of  Milwaukee, 
in  which  Red  Cross  first-aid  methods,  taught 


in  the  Police  Training  School  of  th^t  city, 
were  used.  In  a  letter  to  Commodore  W.  E. 
Longfellow,  Assistant  Director  of  Life  Saving, 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  Floyd  C.  McGuire, 
Supervisor  of  the  Milwaukee  Police  Training 
School,  writes :  "We  have  saved  thirty-eight 
lives  to  date,  and  are  getting  better  and  better." 
All  applicants  for  admission  to  the  New 
Orleans  police  force  must  qualify  in  a  Red 
Cross    first-aid    instruction    course. 


Skidding  a  Minor  Cause  of  Highway  Accidents 


A  CAREFUL  record  of  accidents  kept 
within  the  state  of  California  reveals 
that,  compared  to  accidents  from  other 
causes,  accidents  caused  by  skidding  constitute 
only  2.4  per  cent.  Thirty-one  per  cent  of  all 
acadents  were  due  to  reckless  driving  and 
speeding.  The  remaining  66.6  per  cent  were 
due    to    other    causes,    chief    among    which 


were  confusion,  inexperienced  handling, 
lost  control,  broken  steering  apparatus,  no 
lights,  dazzling  headlights,  intoxication,  failure 
of  brakes,  traveling  unknown  road,  children 
and  other  pedestrians  stepping  directly  in  front 
of  machines,  disregard  of  signals  at  crossings, 
attempts  to  cross  ahead  of  trains,  etc. 

— Highways  Information  SerOice. 
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The  Proper  Equipment  for  Water- 
Works  Pumping-Stations 


By  Arthur  L.  Mullergren 

Consulting  Engineer,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


THE  three  principal  factors  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  design  of  a  pumping- 
station  are  in  the  following  sequence: 
First,  reliability;  second,  adequacy;  third, 
economy.  Reliability  can  always  be  ob- 
tained by  the  selection  of  the  best  types  of 
equipment  known  and  by  duplication  of  all 
parts  throughout  the  installation.  Adequacy 
can  always  be  obtained  by  using  liberal  sizes 
of  equipment  and  appurtenances. 

The  economy, 
however,  is  affected 
by  the  first  two  fac- 
tors, in  that  unnec- 
essarily expensive 
equipment  might  be 
selected  for  the  par- 
ticular installation 
and  avoidable  dupli- 
cation made,  as  well 
as  equipment  in- 
stalled that  was  too 
large  for  the  partic- 
ular requirements. 

There  is  a  happy 
medium  that  can  be 
reached  by  properly 
proportioning  and 
selecting  the  various 
equipment  for  each 
particular  installa- 
tion   and    that    will 

give  amply  adequate  and  reliable  service  at 
an  economically  satisfactory  annual  over-all 
cost.  Therefore,  in  the  designing  of  a 
pumping-station,  the  three  factors  men- 
tioned above  should  be  carefully  weighed 
in  the  determination  of  each  piece  of  equip- 
ment that  goes  into  the  station. 

Inasmuch  as  the  over-all  economy  of  a 
station  depends  upon  delivering  the  required 
quantity  of  water  at  the  required  pressure 
with  the  least  possible  fuel  and  labor 
charges  in  addition  to  the  fixed  charges, 
it  is  important  that  careful  consideration 
be  given  the  various  component  parts  of 
the  station  equipment  so  that  the  completed 


Chief  Considerations  in  Design 

The  objective  in  the  designing  of  a 
pumping-plant  is  the  selection  and  in- 
stallation of  such  equipment  as  will  give 
the  most  reliable  and  adequate  service 
at  the  lowest  possible  cost,  taking  into 
consideration  all  fixed  charges  and 
operating  costs.  The  modem  pump- 
ing-station is  similar  to  the  electric 
power-station,  in  that  both  are  called 
upon  to  deliver  essential  commodities 
continuously  and  adequately  at  a 
minimum  of  expense.  The  pumping- 
station  is  somewhat  different,  in  that 
reliability  of  service  is  the  prime 
requisite,  as  continuous  service  must 
be  given  at  all  times,  even  at  a  sacrifice 
of  economy.  However,  economy  never 
has  to  be  greatly  sacrificed  in  a  well- 
designed  station. 


station  will  give  the  results  desired.  In 
some  instances  it  is  impossible  to  secure  a 
highly  economical  installation,  because  of  the 
location  of  the  plant  and  the  space  require- 
ments. A  water  pumping-plant  must  always 
be  located  with  regard  to  the  available  sup- 
ply, regardless  of  the  desirability  of  the 
location  from  an  operating  standpoint.  The 
location  of  a  plant  generally  has  some  effect 
upon  the  type  of  equipment  selected,  and 
consequently  each 
particular  location 
requires  careful  con- 
sideration. When 
considering  the  re- 
construction or  re- 
habilitation of  an 
existing  plant,  a 
greater  over-all 
plant  and  system 
economy  may  be  se- 
cured by  selecting  a 
different  site.  In 
some  cases  it  is  pos- 
sible to  have  a 
choice  of  half  a 
dozen  different  loca- 
tions from  a  water- 
supply  standpoint, 
and  in  such  cases 
the  determination  of 
the  site  can  be  made 
from  a  purely  operating  standpoint. 

i 

Improvement  in  Pumping  Machinery 

There  has  been  marked  improvement  of 
the  design  of  pumping  machinery  and 
power-station  equipment  in  the  last  few 
years.  Until  very  recently,  for  very  large 
pumping-stations,  the  vertical  triple  expan- 
sion fly-wheel  pumping-engine  has  been  pre- 
eminent from  an  economic  and  mechanical 
standpoint.  This  type  of  engine  under 
favorable  steam  and  water  conditions  has 
reached  a  duty  exceeding  200  million  foot- 
pounds per  1,000  pounds  of  steam.  These 
engines   have   been  very   reliable  and  the 
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maintenance  cost  very  low.  However,  they 
require  very  expensive  buildings  and 
foundations,  and  the  investment  is  very 
high.  The  installation  of  such  engines  is 
prohibitive  in  the  smaller  plants,  owing  to 
the  very  high  fixed  charges.  The  annual 
fixed  charges  on  this  type  of  pumping- 
engine  will  exceed  $700  per  million  gallons 
daily  capacity.  With  the  very  marked 
development  made  in  steam  turbines  in  the 
last  few  years  and  the  improvements  made 
in  the  design  of  the  centrifugal  pumps,  the 
steam  turbine-driven  centrifugal  pump  has 
reached  an  over-all  economy  that  will  ex- 
ceed the  vertical  triple  expansion  fly-wheel 
pumping-engine  where  favorable  steam  con- 
ditions can  be  obtained.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion now  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  steam 
turbine,  for  the  general  electric  power-sta- 
tions use  this  type  of  prime  mover  ex- 
clusively and  have  used  it  for  a  sufficient 
time  to  thoroughly  demonstrate  its  useful- 
ness as  a  reliable  and  economical  source  of 
power.  There  is  no  question  as  to  the  re- 
liability of  the  centrifugal  pump,  and  the 
designers  of  these  pumps  have  now  in- 
creased their  efficiency  to  a  very  high  state, 
reaching  as  high  as  86  per  cent.  One  of 
the  difficulties  formerly  encountered  in  the 
turbine-driven  centrifugal  pumping  unit  was 
the  gearing  Used  to  reduce  the  pump  speed 
to  a  satisfactory  point.  The  double  helical 
reduction  gear  now  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose has  overcome  this  difficulty,  as  such 
gears  have  an  efficiency  of  98^^  per  cent 
and  operate  with  very  little  noise  and  main- 
tenance, and  apparently  have  a  life  equal 
to  the  unit. 

The  steam  turbine  is  admirably  adapted 
to  high  steam  pressures  and  high  superheat, 
as  well  as  a  high  vacuum.  With  the  in- 
creasing tendency  towards  higher  steam 
pressure  and  higher  superheat,  the  turbine 
pumping  unit  will  naturally  benefit  in  econ- 
omy to  a  greater  extent  than  the  reciprocat- 
ing type  of  pumping-engine;  consequently 
there  will  be  an  improvement  in  the  duty 
of  the  turbine  pumping  unit  as  improve- 
ments in  the  boiler  plants  are  made.  Mate- 
rials capable  of  withstanding  a  total  steam 
temperature  of  750  degrees  Fahrenheit  are 
commercially  used  in  turbines,  boilers  and 
piping,  and  this  temperature  seems  to  be 
about  the  commercially  practicable  limit  at 
present,  although  considerable  research 
work  is  being  undertaken  to  develop  mate- 
rials capable  of  withstanding  much  higher 


temperatures.  Probably  the  highest  duty 
reached  sq  far  under  an  actual  operating 
test  by  a  turbine  centrifugal  pump  was  that 
of  a  30-million-gallon  centrifugal  pumping- 
engine  at  the  Mount  Royal  pumping-sta- 
tion,  Baltimore,  Md.  The  duty  reached  by 
this  engine  on  test  was  170  million  foot- 
pounds per  1,000  pounds  of  steam,  when 
delivering  water  at  the  rate  of  45  million 
gallons  per  day  at  a  pressure  of  180  feet 
with  a  steam  pressure  of  172  pounds  super- 
heated 53  degrees  Fahrenheit  and  a  28.9- 
inch  vacuum.  The  city  of  Omaha,  Nebr., 
has  recently  contracted  for  the  installation 
of  a  50-million-gallon-per-day,  280-foot- 
head  steam  turbine  centrifugal  pump,  and 
the  manufacturers  have  guaranteed  a  duty 
of  189  million  foot-pounds  per  1,000  pounds 
of  steam  based  on  250  pounds  steam  pres- 
sure at  150  degrees  Fahrenheit  superheat 
and  70  degree  cooling  water.  This  duty  is 
exclusive  of  the  condensate  pump  and  the 
hurling  water  pump  for  the  hydraulic  air 
ejector.  These  two  pumps  are  direct-con- 
nected on  one  shaft  to  a  24-brake-horse- 
power  steam  turbine  operating  non-con- 
densing. The  duty  included,  however,  all 
other  auxiliary  equipment  used  by  the 
pump,  condenser  and  turbine.  The  non- 
condensing  steam  turbine  for  driving  the 
auxiliaries  mentioned  is  used  to  secure  a 
proper  heat  balance  in  the  station.  Con- 
sequently, the  total  station  duty  will  not 
be  affected  and  may  possibly  be  improved. 

Boiler  Plant  Equipment 

The  large  central  electric  power-stations 
have  made  great  improvements  in  the  over- 
all plant  economy.  This  improved  economy 
has  been  secured  largely  through  the  im- 
provements in  the  boiler  plant  equipment. 
An  over-all  plant  thermal  efficiency  of  18 
per  cent  has  been  reached,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  20  per  cent  will  be  reached 
shortly.  The  boiler  plant  has  always  been, 
and  is  yet,  the  least  efficient  part  of  the 
pumping-station  or  the  central  power-sta- 
tion, and  power-plant  engineers  are  making 
a  great  effort  to  improve  the  efficiency  of 
this  part  of  the  plant.  Larger  boiler  units 
are  being  installed,  with  higher  steam  pres- 
sures and  higher  superheat.  Furthermore, 
the  tendency  is  to  operate  the  boilers  at 
much  higher  ratings,  which  keeps  down 
the  investment  and  fixed  charges,  and  the 
thermal  efficiency  of  the  boiler  is  not  seri- 
ously affected.  The  central  station  engineers 
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have  been  endeavoring  to  secure  as  nearly 
are  practicable  a  perfect  heat  balance  is 
the  station,  which,  of  course,  increases  the 
over-all  plant  economy.  This  is  attained  by 
utilizing  the  greatest  possible  number  of  heat 
units  of  the  fuel  and  returning  the  con- 
densate to  the  boiler  at  the  highest  possible 
temperature.  In  a  recent  boiler  installation 
made  in  a  central  || 
station,  the  furnace 
Myalls  were  lined 
with  cast  iron  blocks 
surrounding  steam 
tubes  through  which 
the  boiler  water  cir- 
culated. It  is  ex- 
pected that  the 
additional  heating 
surface  furnished  in 
this  manner  will  give 
a  much  higher  over- 
all boiler  efficiency, 
due  to  the  fact  that 
more  of  the  heat 
units  of  the  fuel  will 
be  utilized.  It  is 
furthermore  ex- 
pected that  the  fur- 
n  a  c  e  maintenance 
expense  will  be  re- 
duced below  that  of 
the  regular  fire- 
brick lining,  which 
is  always  a  source 
of  expense.  The 
judicious  use  of 
economizers  has  also 
considerably  in- 
creased the  boiler 
plant   efficiency. 

Recent  tests  indi- 
cate that  greater 
plant  economy  can 
be  secured  by  Weed- 
ing the  main  turbine 

units  at  the  lower  stages  for  feed-water 
heating  than  by  using  small  steam  non- 
condensing  auxiliaries  for  this  purpose;  in 
fact,  better  over-all  results  were  obtained 
by  bleeding  a  sufficient  amount  to  secure  the 
required  feed-water  temperature  than  by 
using  economizers  and  steam-driven  aux- 
iliaries or  house  turbines.  This  bleeding  also 
relieves  the  lower  stages  of  congestion. 
Either  electric-driven  or  water-wheel- 
driven  auxiliaries  can  often  be  used  to  a 


What  Is  the  Duty  of  Your  Plant 

per  Dollar  of  Annual 

Charges  ? 

In  the  determination  of  the  equip- 
ment for  a  pumping-station,  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  select  a  very  highly 
efficient  pumping  unit  sometimes 
without  regard  to  the  adaptability  of 
the  unit  for  the  conditions  imder 
which  it  will  operate,  and  particularly 
without  regard  to  economic  considera- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  the  boiler 
plant  equipment  and  auxiliaries  are  se- 
lected with  very  little  thought.  The 
pumping-station  should  be  considered 
as  a  unit,  and  all  equipment  entering 
into  its  construction  should  be  care- 
fully selected  with  regard  to  the 
adaptabiUty  and  economy  of  the  vari- 
ous parts  with  respect  to  each  other 
and  to  the  whole.  Much  publicity 
has  been  given  at  times  to  the  very 
high  thermal  efficiency  reached  by 
some  pumping  units,  and  in  some  cases 
the  over-all  thermal  efficiency  of  the 
plant  has  been  commented  upon. 
Our  goal  has  apparently  been  to  se- 
cure a  high  duty  per  B.T.U.  If  the 
efficiencies  of  some  of  these  plants  had 
been  measured  in  duty  per  dollar  of 
annual  charges,  they  probably  would 
not  have  made  such  a  satisfactory 
showing.  After  all,  the  duty  per  dol- 
lar of  annual  charges  is  the  true 
measure  of  efficiency  of  the  pumping- 
station,  and  in  the  selection  of  the 
equipment  for  a  station,  this  should 
be  the  basis  for  determining  it. 


better  advantage  from  an  installation  as 
well  as  an  economic  standpoint.  In  water- 
works stations  the  water-wheel-driven  aux- 
iliaries with  hydraulic  air  ejectors,  return- 
ing the  cooling  water  to  the  suction  of  the 
main  pumps,  offer  simplicity  and  economy.' 
Only  the  very  largest  pumping-stations, 
however,  would  warrant  a  boiler  plant  in- 
stallation similar  to 
that  used  in  the  best 
type  of  central  sta- 
tions, but  in  many 
cases  it  would  be 
possible  to  secure  a 
greater  over-all  sta- 
tion economy  by  the 
use  of  central  sta- 
tion methods  and 
equipment  adapted 
to  the  particular 
condition. 

There  are  now  on 
the  market  meters 
for  the  boiler  room 
that  will  record 
fairly  accurately  the 
various  operating 
conditions  of  the 
boiler  plant,  thus 
making  it  possible 
to  check  up  any  un- 
usual loss  occurring 
therein.  A  modern 
boiler  room  should 
contain  all  such 
meters  as  will  en- 
able the  operating 
engineer  to  tell  the 
condition  of  his 
combustion,  water 
temperatures,  and 
output,  and  any  de- 
fects in  his  equip- 
ment. While  we  are 
at  present  getting 
good  thermal  efficiencies  out  of  our  individ- 
ual boiler  plant  equipment  and  the  prime 
movers,  there  is  room  for  considerable  im- 
provement in  the  over-all  plant  economy.  A 
gain  of  a  few  per  cent  in  efficiency  in  each 
part  of  the  plant  may  mean  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  total  annual  expense.  Con- 
sequently, when  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
small  gain  by  improvement  to  any  part  of 
the  plant  equipment,  it  is  advisable  to  do 
so,  as  the  various  improvements,  made  regu- 
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larly,    will    ultimately    make    an    excellent 
showing  in  the  plant  operation. 

Motor-driven  Pumps 

Since  the  development  of  the  central  sta- 
tion to  its  high  degree  of  efficiency,  includ- 
ing the  extensive  transmission  systems 
emanating  from  such  stations,  there  are 
conditions  where  electric  motor-driven 
pumping-plants  would  show  a  considerably 
higher  duty  per  dollar  of  annual  charges 
than  a  very  highly  efficient  steam  plant. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  the  smaller  in- 
stallations and  where  electric  power  is 
available  at  reasonable  rates.  Where  syn- 
chronous motors  can  be  used,  central  sta- 
tions are  offering  attractive  rates  to  the 
water  pumping-plants,  as  this  type  of  motor 
assists  in  correcting  the  power  factor  of 
the  transmission  system,  and  the  hours  for 
pumping  can  be,  in  a  great  many  cases,  ar- 
ranged to  suit  the  central  station.  Motor- 
driven  centrifugal  pumping  units  have  been 
installed  that  have  shown  a  combined  over- 
all efficiency  of  82  per  cent,  which  is  a  very 
good  showing  when  we  consider  that  the 
mechanical  efficiency  of  a  vertical  triple 
expansion  fly-wheel  pumping-station  is 
about  93  per  cent.  Reliability  of  service  is 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  electric 
drive  has  not  been  more  generally  adopted. 
However,  with  the  duplicate  or  loop  trans- 
mission lines  and  interconnected  central 
stations,  practically  as  great  a  reliability 
as  that  of  the  self-contained  plant  will  be 
secured.  Furthermore,  emergency  equip- 
ment operated  independently  by  an  inex- 
pensive steam  or  oil  engine  installation  may 
be  provided,  thus  insuring  absolutely  con- 
tinuous service,  and  by  carrying  the  fixed 
charges  on  this  emergency  equipment,  to- 
gether with  the  small  amount  of  operating 
expense  that  may  be  incurred  in  its  opera- 
tion, plus  the  regular  operating  expenses 
and  fixed  charges  of  the  electric-driven 
plant,  the  annual  charge  of  the  entire  instal- 
lation may  be  considerably  under  the  annual 
charge  of  a  highly  efficient  steam  plant. 
Some  of  the  larger  central  stations  have 
their  plants  installed  at  the  coal  mines  and 
own  these  mines,  consequently  their  fuel 
costs  are  not  subject  to  the  wide  fluctua- 
tions of  the  average  water  pumping-plant, 
and  as  a  result,  by  considering  the  annual 
operating  and  fixed  costs  over  a  period  of 


years,  the  purchase  of  electric  power  will 
in  a  great  many  instances  show  up  con- 
siderably under  that  of  producing  the 
power.  Superpower  plants  and  systems  are 
being  built,  and  the  greater  the  system, 
the  greater  the  advantages  of  purchasing 
power  over  producing  it  with  isolated 
plants.  The  pumping-stations  located  in 
the  superpower  zones  may  well  look  to 
electric-driven  equipment,  or  a  composite 
electric-  and  steam-driven  plant  so  ar- 
ranged and  operated  as  to  take  advantage 
of  the  low  power  costs,  low  fixed  charges, 
flexibility  and  simplicity  of  operation. 

Diesel-Engine-operated  Plants 

The  Diesel  type  oil  engine  has  been  de- 
veloped to  a  very  high  state  of  efficiency 
and  reliability,  and  in  certain  localities 
this  type  of  pnmping-plant  would  probably 
make  an  unexpected  showing  in  so  far  as 
the  annual  costs  are  concerned.  iTie  in- 
vestment in  this  type  of  equipment  is  very 
high,  but  the  fuel  economy  is  high.  SucTi 
engines  reach  a  thermal  efficiency  of 
35  per  cent,  and  in  localities  where  coal  is 
very  expensive  and  electric  power  is  not 
available  at  satisfactory  rates,  it  would 
pay  to  investigate  the  feasibility  of  such 
an  installation  before  definitely  determin- 
ing upon  any  type  of  plant. 

Summary 

In  stations  having  a  daily  capacity  of 
10  million  gallons  and  above,  and  with  coal 
costs  around  $6  per  ton,  the  high-pressure 
steam-driven  centrifugal  pump  will  ordi- 
narily show  the  best  duty  per  dollar  of 
annual  charges,  over  any  other  isolated  type 
of  plant.  In  plants  below  this  capacity, 
each  particular  installation  would  require 
a  thorough  investigation  and  a  careful  bal- 
ancing of  all  costs,  before  a  definite  type  of 
plant  could  be  decided  upon.  It  is  generally 
recognized  that  in  plants  of  3-  to  5-million- 
gallon  daily  capacity,  the  cross-compound 
fly-wheel  puniping-engine  will  make  the 
most  favorable  showing.  In  regard  to 
thermal  efficiency,  this  may  be  very  true, 
but  it  would  not  hold  in  every  case  if  the 
duty  per  dollar  of  annual  charges  was  con- 
sidered. 

Acknowledgment. — From  a  paper  presented  at  the 
Convention  of  the  American  Water  Works  Association, 
Detroit,   Mich. 
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A  25500-Kilovolt-Ainpere  Diesel 
Engine  Power-Plant 

A  Description  of  the  Calumet  Station  of  the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago 


THE  sewage  pumping-stations  at  Chi- 
cago, which  are  required  to  operate 
at  all  times,  are  served  with  power 
from  a  30-mile,  44,000-volt  transmission  line 
from  the  Sanitary  District's  hydroelectric 
plant  at  Lockport,  111.  As  this  long  trans- 
mission line  could  not  be  entirely  depended 
upon,  especially  in  times  of  severe  storms, 
when  it  is  quite  essential  that  the  pumps 
operate  at  their  maximum  capacity  in  order 
to  handle  the  storm  flow  in  the  sewers,  a 
standby  plant  located  at  Chicago  was  found 
to  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  power  system. 
After  a  thorough  study  of  all  types  of 
prime  movers,  the  Diesel  engine  was 
selected  for  standby  service.  The  ad- 
vantages of  such  an  installation  include  the 
elimination  of  a  large  portion  of  normal 
standby  losses,  such  as  banked  fires  in  steam 
plants,  the  quick-starting  characteristics  of 
the  Diesel,  which  render  its  full  power 
available  within  two  or  three  minutes,  and 


its  very  high  thermal  efficiency,  which  per- 
mits a  Diesel  standby  plant  to  be  profitably 
operated  as  an  auxiliary  plant. 

The  power  units  of  this  station  consist 
of  four  750-b.h.p.,  i8o-r.p.m.  Busch-Sulzer 
vertical,  two-cycle,  Diesel  engines,  each 
direct-connected  to  a  625-kv.-amp.,  6o-cycle, 
3-phase,  2,300-volt  General  Electric  gen- 
erator. The  station  is  quite  modern.  The 
exterior  walls  are  of  vitrified  pressed  brick, 
trimmed  with  light  gray  Indiana  limestone. 
The  interior  walls  are  lined  with  salt- 
glazed  pressed  brick  of  two  shades,  in 
paneled  effect,  with  terra  cotta  trim.  The 
engine-room  floor  is  finished  throughout 
with  red  tile. 

With  the  exception  of  the  air  starting 
tanks  and  the  control  board,  all  of  the  auxil- 
iaries, such  as  fuel  pump,  lubricating  oil 
tank,  water  pumps,  etc.,  are  in  the  basement. 

Although  the  original  purpose  of  this 
station  was  as  a  standby  to  the  high-tension 
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750-B.H.P.  DIESEL  ENGINES 
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TYPICAL  DAILY  LOG  OF  THE  CALUMET  POWER-STATION,   UNIT  NO.  2,   CHICAGO   SANITARY 

DISTRICT 

This  is  the   record   of   a   750-b.h.p.,    ISO-r.p.m.,    2-cycle,    Busch-Sulzer   Diesel    engine,    running  a    600- 

kilowatt,    3-phase,    60-cyclo  generator   with   an   average   load   of    513.7   kilowatts   and   an   average    fuel 

consumption  of  46.58  gallons  per  hour,   or  11.03  kilowatts  per  gallon 


transmission  line  from  Lockport,  shortly 
after  it  was  placed  in  operation,  in  1922, 
the  coal  shortage  caused  it  to  be  operated 
at  full  capacity.  Its  economical  record  has 
resulted  in  itscontinued  operation. 

The  typical  daily  log  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration gives  the  record  of  the  fuel  con- 
sumption of  unit  number  2,  Calumet  power- 
station,  for  three  days,  May  i,  2  and  3,  1923, 
which  may  be  taken  as  average  results  for 
a  two-cycle  engine  of  this  size  which  has 
been  in  service  for  one  year  or  more.  The 
engine  was  first  started  on  May  8,  1922. 

The  log  does  not  show  test  records,  but 
actual  average  operating  fuel  economy. 
The  output  of  11.03  kilowatt-hours  per  gal- 
lon, corresponding  to  463.26  kilowatt-hours 
per  barrel,  shows  a  fuel  consumption  per 
kw,-hr.  considerably  less  than  one-half  that 
of  steam  plants  of  much  larger  size. 

As  this  Diesel  plant  operates  in  parallel 
with  a  hydroelectric  station  30  miles  away, 
it  is  allowed  to  float  on  the  line,  and  the 
individual  engines  carry  a  fairly  constant 
full  load.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  these 
units,  which  are  rated  at  500  kw.,  are  carry- 
ing an  average  load  of  513.7  kw.  in  regular 
service.  Usually,  for  constant  load  condi- 
tions, Diesel  engine  manufacturers  recom- 
mend providing  about  10  per  cent  excess 
capacity,  because  the  normal  wear  of 
cylinders,  piston  rings,  and  valve-seats  will 
result  in  some  loss  of  compression  and  gases 
of  combu.stion  between  overhaul  periods  of 
any  considerable  length,  which  will  reduce 
the    actual    capacity   of    the    engine.     The 


absence  of  admission  and  exhaust  valves  in 
the  two-cycle  type  favors  carrying  loads 
more  nearly  corresponding  to  normal  en- 
gine ratings  for  long  periods,  and  it  would 
appear  that  less  margin  of  engine  capacity 
need  be  provided. 

There  are  a  great  many  large  central  sta- 
tions and  industrial  power-plants  located 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  using  fuel  oil 
under  boilers  for  the  generation  of  electric 
power.  The  best  efficiency  records  which 
have  come  to  our  attention  show  a  produc- 
tion of  a  kilowatt-hour  with  a  consumption 
of  1.2  pounds  of  fuel  oil,  by  very  large 
steam  turbines,  under  the  most  favorable 
unit  load  factors  and  operating  conditions. 
Diesel  engines  of  1,500-kw.  capacity  and 
larger  will  produce  a  kilowatt-hour  with  a 
fuel  consumption  of  approximately  0.6 
pound  under  less  favorable  unit  load  fac- 
tors, as  the  Diesel  fuel  consumption  curve 
is  almost  flat  from  full  load  to  three- 
quarter  load,  and  the  efficiency  falls  less 
rapidly  down  to  half-load  than  in  steam 
plants.  Standby  losses  and  losses  in  ineffi- 
cient auxiliaries  are  also  avoided. 

Several  American  Diesel  engine  manu- 
facturers are  offering  units  as  large  as 
4,00  b.  h.  p.  at  prices  which  bring  the  over- 
all cost  of  plants  of  this  size  to  around 
$150  per  kw.  Steam  plants  vary  greatly  in 
cost,  depending  upon  local  conditions, 
especially  covering  the  cost  of  condensing 
water;  but  higher  boiler  pressures  and 
superheater  steam  equipment  are  rapidly 
increasing  the  cost  of  modern  steam   tur- 
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bine  generating  stations.  Some  at  present 
under  construction  will  cost  $135  per  kw. 
A  difiference  of  only  $15  per  kw,  in  first 
cost  is  quickly  overcome  by  the  Diesel  re- 
duction in  cost  of  producing  power.  The 
additional  fixed  charges  at,  say,  15  per  cent, 
amount  to  only  $2.25  per  kilowatt-year.  At 
60  per  cent  load  factor  (5,256  kw.-hrs.  pet 
annum)  this  corresponds  to  less  than  one- 
half  mill  per  kw.-hr.  in  the  total  cost  of 
power,  as  against  a  Diesel  fuel  saving  of 
several  mills. 


An  erroneous  idea  of  the  actual  higher 
first  cost  and  fixed  charges  of  large  Diesel 
engine  plants  has,  in  the  past,  worked 
against  their  more  general  adoption.  The 
life  of  the  Diesel  has  now  been  established 
at  in  excess  of  20  years.  The  increased  cost 
of  modern  steam  plants,  employing  higher 
boiler  pressures  and  higher  superheat,  is 
leading  engineers  to  consider  more  care- 
fully and  with  greater  favor  the  Diesel 
engine  as  a  heat  engine  using  far  higher 
temperatures  than  are  possible  with  steam. 


Will  It  Pay  to  Burn  Oil  Instead  of  Coal? 

This  Simple  and  Handy  Chart  Will  Assist  in  Deciding  That  Question  for 
Municipal  Steam  Power-Plants 

By  W.   F.    Schaphorst,   M.   E. 


To   use   the    accompanying   chart    it    is 
merely  necessary  to  zigzag  across  as 
indicated    by    the    dotted    lines,    and 
column  G,  which  is  pointed  at  by  the  arrow 
at  the  top,   tells  the  number   of   B.  T.  U's. 
there  are  to  each  ton  of  coal  or  gallon  of 


oil  purchased ;  that  is,  the  same  column  G 
applies  to  both  oil  and  coal. 

In  figuring  the  oil,  begin  at  the  left  and 
zigzag  toward  the  right  to  column  G.  In 
figuring  coal,  begin  at  the  right  and  zigzag 
toward  the  left  to  column  G.    If  the  oil,  for 
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CHART  FOR  DETERMINING  ECONOMY  IN  USE  OF  OIL  OR  COAL  UNDER  VARYING  CONDITIONS 

IN    MUNICIPAL    POWER-PLANTS 
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instance,  contains  20.000  B.  T.  U's.  and  the  the  exact  weight  of  the  oil  by  the  weight 

soecific  gravity  is  0.9,  and  if  the  boiler  effi-  of  the  water,  the  quotient   is  the  specific 

ciencv  with  oil  fuel  is  80  per  cent,  the  zig-  gravity.     The  less  delicate  the  scales  used 

zag  dotted  line  respective  figures  show  that  for   weighing,    the    greater    should   be   the 

each  cent  will  buy  24,000  B.  T.  U's.  size  of  the  vessel. 

Begin   at    5   cents,   column   A,  and   run  Where  a  sample  of  the  oil  is  not  available 

throu'rh    80  per   cent,   column    B,    with   a  and  where  the  density  of  the  oil  is  given  in 

straight  line.    This  locates  the  intersection  degrees  Baume,  the  following  table  will  be 

with  column  C.    From  this  intersection,  go  found  useful  in  connection  with  column  F : 

through    the    20,000,    in    column    D,    to    the  Degrees                                                Specific 

intersection  with  column  E.    From  this  last  Baume Gravity 

intersection  go  through  the  0.9  column  F,  15 \\\\\.\V.     '% 

and  the   final   intersection  with  column  G  25'^V.'.V^'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. ■'.'.'.'.'.'■     ioo 

then  gives  us  the  answer— 24,000  B. T. u.  35'. ■.:::■.::::;■.:■.■.■.;■.;■.■.■. ■.■.::  :85 

for  each  cent.  40 82 

Now,  comparing  with  coal,  we  begin  at  5(i^V.\\\V/.'.V.'.'.'.'.V.'.'.'.V.'.'.     '.78 

the  right.    If  coal  costs  $8  per  ton  of  2,000  55 : •:■:::::::::    '.74 

pounds,  and  if  the  boiler  efficiency,   using  Q5/^\'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'^'.'.'.V.'.'.'.'.    '.iz 

the  same  boiler  as  above,  is  70  per  cent  with  J° • ;  • ; ;  • ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ; ;    'H 

coal,  and  if  each  pound  of  coal  contains  so:.: .'.  l! !! 67 

1 1 ,000  B.  T.  U's.,  each  cent  will  buy  about  90 '. '. '. '. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '. '.     '.64 

19,200  B.  T.  U's.,  as  shown  in  column  G.  ^95 .62 

As  will   be  noted,   the   $8   is   found   in 
column  L ;  70  per  cent  boiler  efficiency  is  To  calculate  the  specific  gravity,  knowing 
in  column  K.    Run  a  straight  line  through  the  degrees  Baume,  simply  add  the  degrees 
both  points  and  locate  the  intersection   in  Baume  to  130  and  divide  the  sum  into  140. 
column  J ;  run  a  straight  line  through  the  The  quotient  is  the  specific  gravity. 
11,000  in  column  H,  and  the  intersection  As  for  the  cost  of  coal,  column  L,  this  is 
with  column  G  gives  us  19,200  B.  T.  U's.  similar  to  column  A  and  must  include  all 
In  other  words,  the  solution  of  this  prob-  costs  such  as  hauling,  storing,  pulverizing, 
lem  indicates  that  the  use  of  this  oil  at  5  and,  if  purchased  some  time  ago,  the  in- 
cents  per  gallon  will  furnish  nearly  5,000  terest  on  the  purchase  price. 
B.  T.  U's.   more   for    each    cent   than    will  This  chart  may  be  used  in  several  ways 
coal  at  $8  per  ton.  for    solving   various   problems.     Thus,    by 
In  using  column  A,  the  cost  per  gallon  zigzagging  clear  across  from  left  to  right 
should  include  all  costs — cost  of  hauling,  from  column  A  to  column  L,  knowing  the 
cost  of  storing,  etc.  cost    of   oil   and   all   the    necessary    inter- 
It  is  well  known  that  boiler  efficiencies  mediate     factors,     column     L     gives     the 
with  oil  are  usually  greater  than  with  coal,  equivalent   cost   of   coal.      Or,    zigzagging 
The  difference  often  is  as  much  as  10  per  toward  the  left  from  column  L,  we  get  the 
cent,  as  in  this  problem,  where  we  use  80  equivalent  cost  of  oil.     Thus,  with  coal  at 
per  cent  in  column  B  and  70  per  cent  in  $6  per  ton  and  the  boiler  efficiency  at  70 
column  K.  per  cent,  we  should  find  that  a  heat  value 
Regarding  specific  gravity  given  in  col-  of  10,300  B.  T.  U's.  per  pound  of  coal  would 
umn  F,  an  easy  way  in  which  to  determine  give    us    no    advantage    in    using    oil,    as 
this  is  to  take  any  vessel,  such  as  a  phial,  regards  cost  of  oil.     But  oil  has  other  ad- 
jug,  or  bottle,  and  weigh  it.     Then  fill  it      vantages,   such    as   greater   simplicity,   less 
with  water  and  weigh  again.     Subtracting      labor  required  for  firing,  less  storage  space 
the  weight  of  the  container,  and  dividing      required,  etc. — all  to  be  considered. 


GOOD  ROADS  BENEFIT  ALL 
The  people  are  co^izant  of  the  fact  that  improvement  of  the  rural  highways  of  the  state 
redounds  to  the  common  good  of  all  and  that  what  they  invest  in  general  good  road  projects  brings 
them  returns  that  are  well  worth  while  for  themselves.  Good  roads  are  an  important  factor  in 
marketing  facilities.  They  are  an  agency  that  brings  city  and  country  into  closer  contact  and  better 
understanding  each  of  the  other.  They  widen  the  radius  of  pleasurable  diversion  by  malting  distances 
less  formidable.  Thejr  attract  to  the  state  tourists  and  vacationists  who  leave  behind  them  a  great 
•Kgregate  of  money  in  the  course  of  a  season.  They  make  the  state  a  more  attractive  field  for  in- 
vestors, particularly  for  settlers  on  farm  lands.  They  bring  comfort  and  satisfaction  where  before 
there  were  the  opposifes  of  these. 

— The  Minneapolis  Tribune. 
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Clean  Streets  Help  Winter  Traffic  in 
Providence,,  R.  I. 


By  J.   H.   Johnston 


Assistant  Engineer  and  Superintendent  of  Highways,  Providence,  R.  I. 


I 


IN  order  to  appreciate  the  particular  need 
for  the  removal  of  snow  from  the  down- 
town streets  in  Providence,  it  must  be 
understood  that  this  is  a  city  of  300,000 
inhabitants,  with  a  down-town  section 
which  is  badly  congested.  Providence 
clings  to  the  ancient  custom  of  allowing 
automobiles  to  park  along  the  curb  in  the 
business  section.  In  the  center  of  the  city 
is  Exchange  Place,  a  beautiful  square  and 
civic  center  which  from  seven  in  the  morn- 
ing to  seven  at  night  looks  more  like  an 
auto  park  at  a  football  game.  Even  on  the 
one-way  streets  autoists  are  allowed  to  park 
on  one  side  for  an  hour,  and  if  it  were  not 
for  the  efficient  cooperation  of  the  Police 
Department,  the  Highway  Department 
would  be  greatly  handicapped  in  handling 
such  large  amounts  of  snow  as  it  was 
forced  to  tackle  last  winter. 

Methods  of  Removing  Snow 

As  soon  as  snow  begins  to  fall,  six  horse- 
drawn  sweepers,  with  chains  on  the  wheels, 


similar  to  those  used  on  automobiles  to 
keep  them  from  skidding,  are  started  out 
in  batteries  of  three.  One  horse-drawn 
road  machine  is  sent  out  with  each  battery 
to  handle  ridges  of  snow  when  too  heavy 
for  the  sweepers.  The  snow  is  pushed  to 
the  gutter. 

When  the  snow  measures  about  2  inches 
deep,  six  other  horse-drawn  machines  are 
used  in  the  narrow  down-town  streets  in 
batteries  of  three  to  throw  the  snow  to  the 
side  used  for  parking.  Then,  when  the 
snow  is  in  ridges,  ten  ordinary  snow- 
scoops,  similar  to  those  used  for  clearing 
snow  from  ice  ponds,  only  larger,  are  used. 
The  narrow  streets  are  cleared,  the  snow 
being  piled  on  other  streets  which  are  wide 
enough  to  use  steam  shovels.  In  this  way 
the  snow  is  compacted  to  about  one-half  its 
original  volume. 

To  make  these  piles  deeper  and  larger, 
five  Champion  one-way  snow-plows  attached 
to  the  city's  oil-spraying  trucks  are  used. 
The    steam    shovels    are    No.    4    Keystone 


SOLVING   THE   PROBLEMS    OF    SNOW   BEMOVAL   IN   PEOVIDENCE,   R.   I. 
Top. — Keystone  excavator  with  special  snow  bucket  loading  motor  trucks  at  rate  of  8  cubic  yards  in 
3  minuat«s.    At  left. — Battery  of  horse-drawn  snow  scoops  removing  snow  from  near  euro.    At  right. — 

Three  trucks  dumping  60  cubic  yards  of  snow  per  minute  into  river  from  bridge 
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shovels  with  skimmer  buckets  which  are 
used  for  excavation  on  street  construction 
in  summer.  Extra  large  buckets  have  been 
developed  which  are  much  lighter  than  the 
ordinary  skimmer  scoops  and  are  especially 
adapted  for  snow.  These  buckets  are  66 
inches  long,  24  inches  deep,  and  42  inches 
wide,  and  are  made  of  3/16-inch  sheet 
steel.  With  these  buckets  and  machines 
it  is  possible  to  load  8  cubic  yards  of  com- 
pact snow  in  less  than  3  minutes. 

Practically  nothing  but  motor  trucks  is 
used  for  hauling.  Each  truck  is  greased 
twice  a  day  with  oil  from  the  crankcases 
saved  from  the  garage.  The  snow  is 
dumped  into  the  river  from  a  bridge  from 
which  three  spaces  of  railing  have  been 
removed.  During  a  two-day  storm  last 
winter,  between  50  and  60  cubic  yards  of 
snow  were  dumped  into  the  river  per  min- 
ute with  200  men,  50  trucks  and  20  teams. 

Organization  Plans 

Each  machine,  motor  truck  and  digger 
goes  directly  to  the  station  to  which  it  was 
assigned  at  the  first  of  the  season  and 
always  follows  the  same  route.  Each  fore- 
man has  a  station  with  the  list  of  the  men 
and  trucks  he  is  to  have  and  also  the  streets 


in  the  order  in  which  they  are  to  be  cleaned. 
Each  man  has  a  slip  with  the  name  of  his 
foreman  and  the  station  to  which  he  is  to 
report  in  case  of  snow.  Several  tool  wagons 
are  kept  loaded  with  necessary  tools  and 
are  driven  to  the  stations  of  the  foremen 
so  as  to  be  there  before  7  o'clock. 

At  the  dump  we  have  one  foreman  and 
eight  men.  When  a  truck  backs  up  to 
dump  and  the  snow  does  not  all  come  out, 
the  driver  is  ordered  to  pull  to  one'  side, 
and  a  couple  of  men  with  a  hoe  and  scraper 
blade  with  lo-foot  handles  clean  out  the 
snow.  By  this  arrangement  no  trucks  are 
held  up. 

For  removing  ice,  a  maintenance  roller 
is  used,  with  two  rims  on  the  front  wheel 
and  short  picks  on  the  rear  wheels.  This 
has  proved  fairlv  successful.  A  No.  8 
leaning  wheel  grader  with  a  scarifier 
attachmcni  drawn  by  four  horses  has  also 
been  used  successfully. 

The  secret  of  successful  snow  removal  is 
to  start  handling  the  snow  when  it  begins 
to  fall  and  keep  everlastingly  at  it,  and  to 
have  methods  so  systematized  that  each 
man  knows  just  where  he  is  to  go  and  just 
what  he  is  to  do  long  btfore  the  first  flake 
of  snow  falls  in  the  winter. 


Snow  Removal  in  a  Small  City 

Helpful  Suggestions  Based  on  the  Experience  of  a  New  England  Town 

By  B.   I.   MiUer 

Town  Manager,  West  Hartford,  Conn. 


THE  town  of  West  Hartford  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  11,000  people,  a  very 
large  number  of  them  doing  business 
in  Hartford,  which  joins  it  on  the  east. 
While  there  are  five  trolley  lines  connect- 
ing the  two  places,  a  large  numl>er  of  people 
drive  to  their  work  in  autos,  and  if  the  roads 
are  not  kept  open,  the  trolley  cars  are  taxed 
to  their  limit  in  the  winter-time. 

There  are  approximately  80  miles  of  roads 
in  the  town,  including  macadam,  concrete, 
asphalt  and  dirt  roads,  and  with  the  ever- 
increasing  amount  of  motor  traffic  it  seemed 
necessary  that  the  roads  should  be  kept 
open  for  this  traffic  the  entire  year.  In  the 
winter  of  1919-20  the  first  snow-plow  was 
purchased  for'  use  on  our  5-ton  truck,  and 
it  worked  very  satisfactorily  until  the  snow 


became  so  hard  after  several  severe  sleet 
and  ice  storms  that  the  plant  could  not 
handle  it.  In  the  winter  of  1920-21  there 
were  but  few  heavy  snows,  and  the  one  out- 
fit kept  all  of  the  thickly  populated  roads 
and  most  of  the  others  in  good  shape  for 
motor  traffic. 

In  the  winter  of  1921-22  we  purchased 
another  snow-plow  for  a  5-ton  truck,  and 
the  two  outfits  kept  the  roads  in  excellent 
condition  for  motor  traffic.  In  1922  several 
new  roads  were  laid  out  and  the  greatest 
amount  of  building  in  the  history  of  the 
town  was  done.  Over  four  million  dollars' 
worth  of  building  permits  were  issued,  most 
of  them  for  high-class  residences,  many  of 
which  were  erected  on  streets  without  im- 
proved pavements.     Later  it  became  quite 
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BY  CLEARING  THE  STREETS  THE  FULL  WIDTH  AT  THE  BEaiNNlNG  OF  THE  WINTER, 
WEST  HARTFORD,  CONN.,  PROVIDES  ROOM  FOR  LATER  SNOW  REMOVAL 


difficult  to  keep  these  streets  open,  so  a 
third  snow-plow  for  a  5-ton  truck  was  pur- 
chased. 

To  anyone  who  lived  in  the  New  England 
Slates  during  the  winter  of  1922-23  it  is 
unnecessary  to  describe  the  conditions.  To 
others  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  it  was  one 
of  the  most  severe  winters  ever  known  in 
this  section  of  the  coup-try  as  to  the  amount 
of  snow  that  fell,  duration  and  low  tem- 
perature, and  the  extreme  shortage  of  fuel 
made  it  a  season  never  to  be  forgotten.  The 
first  snow-storm  of  any  consequence  came 
on  January  3,  1923,  and  the  last  one  came 
on  March  i,  1923,  and  during  that  time 
<)9.8  inches  fell,  40  inches  of  it  in  January. 

Difficulties   Encountered 

Many  of  the  residents  had  not  been  able 
to  put  in  a  full  supply  of  coal  for  the  win- 
ter, and  the  work  of  keeping  the  dirt  roads 
open  so  that  fuel  and  other  supplies  could 
be  delivered  daily  became  quite  a  problem. 
The  snow  coming  so  early  in  the  season  had 
kept  the  ground  from  freezing  much  over 
6  inches  in  depth,  and  while  the  first  snows 
which  came  could  be  plowed  out  with  the 
trucks,  when  more  came  later  and  it  be- 
came harder^-to  push  it  back  with  the  plows, 
the  rear  wheels  of  the  trucks  would  break 
through  the  6  inches  of  frozen  dirt  on  top 
and  the  trucks  would  be  stuck.  There  would 
be  considerable  delay  in  getting  them  out, 
and  then  they  would  go  only  a  short  dis- 
tance before  the  same  thing  would  happen 
again,  so  it  became  necessary  to  try  some 
other  method  on  dirt  roads.  These  delays 
and  heavy  snows  coming  every  few  days 
made  it  impossible  to  keep  all  of  the  roads 
as  free  from  snow  as  they  should  be,  even 
bv    working    the    two    trucks    twenty-four 


hours  per  day  with  two  crews  of  men  to 
each  truck. 

As  we  had  succeeded  in  keeping  the  roads 
open  for  motor  traffic  the  two  preceding 
winters,  although  there  was  not  so  much 
snow,  we  were  determined  to  continue  to 
keep  them  open.  In  January,  1923,  we  pur- 
chased a  5-ton  Holt  tractor  and  snow-plow, 
and  after  this  outfit  arrived  there  was  no 
trouble  in  keeping  the  dirt  roads  open,  as 
it  Qould  be  driven  over  any  of  these  roads, 
no  matter  how  soft  the  ground  was,  and  not 
break  through  the  thin  frozen  surface.  In 
places  where  the  roads  had  been  plowed 
out  and  the  trucks  had  not  had  time  to  go 
over  them  before  the  snow  drifted  in  to  the 
depth  of  4  or  5  feet,  the  tractor  could  be 
driven  over  these  places  three  or  four  times 
each  way  and  clear  them  out  so  an  auto 
would  have  no  trouble  in  going  through,  and 
later  the  sides  of  the  cut  through  the  drifts 
could  be  pushed  back  with  it. 

Good    Morale   Necessary    in   Organization 

Several  things  are  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cessful clearing  of  snow  from  roads  and 
keeping  them  cleared  at  all  times  in  a  severe 
winter  for  good  motor  traffic.  It  is  im- 
portant to  secure  good  truck  and  tractor 
drivers  and  laborers  and  let  them  know  that 
they  are  receiving  something  besides  their 
day's  wages;  that  they  are  receiving  the 
appreciation  of  the  officials  and  public  for 
the  good  work  they  are  doing.  Last  winter 
we  worked  the  two  trucks  and  plows  twen- 
ty-four hours  a  day  with  each  shift  of 
men,  working  twelve  hours  without  extra 
pay  except  for  the  extra  hours,  and  that 
at-  the  regular  rate  per  hour,  and  they 
worked  through  some  of  the  worst  storms 
we  had.     The  foreman  of  streets  worked 
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every  day  and  late  into  the  night  and  rook 
great  pride  in  the  work  accomplished. 

Good  men  are  handicapped  unless  they 
have  good  equipment.  As  most  municipali- 
ties have  some  trucks  on  hand,  the  most 
economical  start  toward  clearing  snow  from 
the  roads  can  be  made  by  equipping  the 
trucks  with  snow-plows.  If  there  are  many 
dirt  roads  or  roads  that  drift  badly,  by  all 
means  purchase  a  tractor.  If  all  the  equip- 
ment has  to  be  purchased  new,  it  is  advis- 
able to  purchase  all  tractors;  I  believe  they 
can  be  worked  to  better  advantage  than 
trucks  in  most  places. 

To  use  a  truck  with  a  plow,  it  should  be 
loaded  with  about  3  tons  of  stone  or  other 
material,  and  should  have  regular  non-skid 
chains  on  the  rear  wheels  with  twice  as 
many  cross-chains  as  come  with  them,  and 
good  lights,  and  besides  the  driver  a  man 
to  raise  and  lower  the  plow  and  three  men 
to  help  shovel  out  when  the  truck  is  stuck 
or  turning  around.  Much  time  is  saved  by 
having  these  extra  men  to  help  shovel  when 
necessary,  and  time  counts  when  it  snows 
every  other  day.  With  a  tractor,  a  man  to 
raise  and  lower  the  plow  is  all  that  is  needed 
besides  a  driver,  as  a  tractor  can  be  turned 
around  in  snow  much  easier  than  a  truck. 
If  possible,  keep  the  trucks  on  streets  where 
they  can  turn  onto  an  intersecting  street 
and  then  onto  others  until  they  come  back 
to  the  first  one,  for  this  saves  a  lot  of  turn- 
ing around. 

Scheme  of  Operation 

As  soon  as  the  snow  is  six  or  seven  inches 
deep,  start  your  plows,  no  matter  if  it  is 
five  or  six  o'clock  or  later  in  the  afternoon, 
for  there  is  less  traffic  to  meet  in  the  night, 
and  keep  them  going  until  all  the  roads  are 
cleared  the  width  of  the  plow,  going  through 
and  back.  When  this  is  completed  on  all 
roads,  send  the  plows  through  as  many  times 
as  necessary,  to  push  the  snow  back  toward 
the  sides  of  the  road  as  far  as  practicable 
and  make  room  so  that  when  the  next  snow 
comes  it  can  be  pushed  back.  This  is  very 
necessary,  for  if  the  roads  are  not  cleared 
full  width  the  first  part  of  the  season,  you 
will  have  very  narrow  roads  the  last  of  the 
season.  This  sending  the  plows  over  the 
roads  to  push  the  snow  back  after  being 


cleared  a  fair  width,  caused  more  criticism 
in  West  Hartford  by  the  taxpayers  than 
anything  else  at  first,  but  since  last  winter 
there  has  been  none.  After  all  of  the  roads 
are  well  cleared,  sometimes  a  wind  will 
come  and  cause  drifting  in  places.  It  is 
much  easier  to  care  for  this  condition  by 
starting  the  plows  as  soon  as  the  drifts  be- 
gin to  form,  and  keep  them  going  through 
the  drifted  sections  several  times  a  day.  It 
is  the  only  way  to  keep  a  road  in  a  cut 
cleared  without  shoveling. 

Great  Convenience  to  the  Traveling  Public 

The  reader  may  ask  whether  clearing 
roads  of  snow  is  expensive.  After  my 
experience  of  last  winter  I  would  answer 
emphatically  no,  if  you  consider  the  great 
convenience  to  the  traveling  public.  1 
firmly  believe  that  within  a  very  few  years 
a  motor  vehicle  will  be  able  to  travel  in 
nearly  all  of  the  towns  and  cities  in  the 
winter  as  well  as  in  the  other  seasons  of 
the  year.  West  Hartford  has  a  list  of  over 
twenty-five  million  dollars'  worth  of  taxable 
property,  and  the  cost  of  keeping  the  roads 
clear  for  motor  traffic  last  winter  was  $5,- 
953.04,  which  is  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
tax. 

While  at  first  some  of  those  taxpayers 
who  walked  to  the  trolleys  to  get  to  their 
work  felt  that  they  received  no  benefit  from 
the  clearing  of  snow,  they  changed  their 
minds  after  the  severe  winter  of  1922-3. 
They  found  if  the  sidewalks  were  not 
shoveled  in  the  morning  they  had  a  good 
place  to  walk  in  in  the  streets.  Those  who 
lived  on  outlying  streets  found  that  there 
was  no  excuse  for  the  grocer,  the  butcher 
and  others  for  not  delivering  goods  to  their 
residences,  as  there  had  been  in  the  past 
on  account  of  roads  blocked  with  snow. 
When  the  man  who  went  to  bed  with  a 
young  blizzard  raging  outside  got  up  the 
next  morning  and  found  he  could  drive  his 
auto  to  his  office  as  well  as  he  could  in  the 
stnnmer-time,  he  was  of  course  pleased. 
Last  but  not  least,  the  doctor  was  pleased 
when  he  found  he  could  drive  to  his  patients' 
homes  and  not  have  to  leave  his  auto  on  a 
main  thoroughfare  and  walk  a  long  dis- 
tance to  get  there. 
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An  Outline  for  Codifying  Municipal 

Ordinances 


By  Edward  D.   Greenman 

Assistant  Director,  New  York  State  Bureau  of  Municipal  Information 


I 
I 


IF    the    uncodified    tfrdinances    of    many- 
cities  were  brought  together,  they  would 

present  as  incongruous  a  collection  of 
freak,  antiquated  and  heterogeneous  regula- 
tions as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  And 
perhaps  one  of  the  best  ways  to  begin  the 
codification  of  the  ordinances  of  some  of 
our  cities  would  be  to  violate  a  quite  com- 
mon prohibition  and  have  a  big  bonfire. 
Even  in  New  York  State  there  are  some 
cities  which  have  ordinances  still  in  effect 
adopted  from 
twenty-five  to  fifty 
years  ago.  In  general, 
however,  the  ordi- 
nances of  most  of 
the  cities  of  this 
state  are  representa- 
tive of  the  best  reg- 
ulations enacted, 
have  been  carefully 
and  skillfully 
drafted,  and  have 
stood  the  test  of 
many  court  deci- 
s  i  o  n  s  .  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  St. 
Louis      and      other 

cities  regulate  almost  every  conceivable 
municipal  interest,  and  in  great  detail. 
Their  codified  ordinances  comprise  volumes 
of  from  1,500  to  2,000  pages  each.  New 
York  City's  code  seems  small  in  compari- 
son, but  the  ordinances  as  adopted  by  New 
York  City  are  admirably  condensed  regula- 
tions, promulgated  in  clear,  concise  lan- 
guage and  printed  in  compact  form,  with 
an  excellent  index. 

The  importance  of  periodically  codifying 
and  publishing  all  existing  penal  and  regu- 
latory ordinances,  giving  the  changes  in  the 
revised  regulations  and  a  list  of  repealed 
laws,  should  be  given  serious  consideration 
by  every  city.  Each  state  should  have  a 
law  requiring  every  city  to  keep  an  accu- 
rate file  of  its  ordinances  and  to  publish 
them  periodically  in  code  form  for  general 


Accessibility  of  Ordinances 

Frequent  changes  in  the  personnel 
of  city  administration  make  it  essen- 
tial that  a  certified  copy  of  all  ordi- 
nances be  kept  in  readily  accessible 
form.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
confronting  the  courts,  the  legislature 
and  city  officials  in  dealing  with  mu- 
nicipal problems  is  the  almost  uni- 
versal lack  of  a  proper  codification  of 
local  municipal  laws  and  ordinances. 
It  is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  good 
government  for  city  officials  to  permit 
ordinances  to  become  dormant  or  to 
be  continually  violated  with  little  or 
no  effort  made  to  enforce  them. 


distribution.  Most  city  charters  make  some 
provisions  for  the  publishing  of  ordinances, 
but  this  is  usually  only  required  before  an 
ordinance  can  become  a  law.  The  common 
custom  is  to  prescribe  that  all  new  regula- 
tions be  published  in  local  papers.  After 
this  has  been  done,  many  municipal  laws 
seem  to  be  almost  forgotten,  and  the  lack 
of  knowledge  the  average  citizen  has  re- 
garding the  municipal  regulations  under 
which  he  is  living  and  which  he  is  supposed 
to  obey  is  surpris- 
ing. To  obviate 
this,  it  is  often  found 
of  special  benefit 
and  convenience  to 
issue  booklets  of 
pocket  size  contain- 
ing the  regulations 
on  subjects  of  par- 
ticular interest  to 
certain  classes  of 
people.  Ordinances 
on  sewers,  taxicabs, 
fire  prevention,  gar- 
bage collection,  traf- 
fic regulations,  sani- 
tary codes,  building 
codes,  etc.,  have  been  issued  in  this  form 
with  very  effective  results.  Fort  Collins, 
Colo.,  advertises  its  ordinances  in  street 
cars. 

The  subjects  covered  by  municipal  ordi- 
nances include  every  conceivable  phase  of 
human  activity,  with,  however,  a  natural 
tendency  and  uniformity  along  certain  lines. 
Ordinances  on  public  health,  public  morals, 
public  safety,  public  improvements,  gind  the 
regulation  of  trade  are  common  to  all  cities. 
Nuisances  are  quite  generally  restricted, 
wi^h  animals,  smoke,  noises,  and  weeds 
regulated  in  detail.  Building  codes,  sani- 
tary codes,  plumbing  codes  and  electrical 
codes  are  becoming  universal.  Police  and 
fire  departments  are  frequently  regulated 
in  great  detail,  even  the  kinds  of  buttons 
for  uniforms  sometimes  being  specified.  In 
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many  cities  the  duties  and  powers  of  ap- 
pointive officials  are  regulated  by  ordi- 
nance, in  other  cities  more  properly  by 
charter. 

Distinctive  ordinances  representative  of 
special  local  interests  are  common.  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y.,  regulates  in  detail  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  vinegar;  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  regulates  motion  picture  studios  and 
aircraft;  El  Paso,  Texas,  prohibits  the  sale 
of  Indian  hemp;  Augusta,  Ga.,  controls  the 
weighing,  storage  and  hauling  of  cotton; 
New  Bedford,  Mass.,  has  an  ordinance  on 
fish  markets  and  fishing;  Pittsburgh  at- 
tempts to  control  the  smoke  nuisance;  and 
many  coast  cities  are  now  trying  to  regu- 
late the  pollution  of  harbor  waters  by  oil- 
burning  vessels. 

Peculiar  and  unusual  ordinances  are 
found  in  many  cities.  Mount  Vernon,  N. 
Y.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and  Seattle, 
Wash.,  have  ordinances  licensing  cats. 
New  York  City  has  an  ordinance  stipulat- 
ing that  all  news-rstands  must  be  painted  a 
shade  of  green  prescribed  by  the  chief  en- 
gineer, and  also  an  ordinance  prohibiting 
the  disturbance  of  fish  in  any  of  the  city 
fountains.  Boston  prohibits  females  from 
the  trade  of  bootblacking.  Cities  having  a 
large  foreign  population  usually  have  strict 
regulations  regarding  gatherings  and  as- 
semblies, requiring  that  the  American  flag 
be  displayed  and  all  speeches  be  made  in 
the  English  language.  In  one  city  an  acci- 
dent resulting  from  a  flower-pot  falling 
from  a  window  caused  that  city  to  pass  an 
ordinance  prohibiting  the  placing  of  flower- 
pots on  window  ledges.  One  of  the  very 
latest  of  unusual  regulations  is  an  ordi- 
nance recently  adopted  by  the  city  of 
Atchison,  Kans.,  which  makes  it  "unlaw- 
ful for  anyone  to  unnecessarily  and  elec- 
trically disturb  the  atmosphere  within  the 
limits  of  the  city  by  any  means  whatsoever 
not  necessarily  incident  to  the  operation  of 
some  device,  mechanism  or  apparatus  used 
and  useful  in  any  business,  trade  or  occu- 
pation." 

The  difficulties  met  with  in  satisfactorily 
formulating  regulations  to  conform  to  legal 
and  local  restrictions  are  fnnumerable  and 
sometimes  seem  insurmountable.  However, 
many  of  the  difficulties  and  problems  con- 
stantly confronting  cities  in  the  drafting 
of  satisfactory  ordinances  have  been  solved 
and  overcome  by  other  cities.  It  is  there- 
fore important  that  every  city  official  should 


know  what  has  been  done  in  other  cities, 
or  he  may  waste  his  time  in  doing  what 
already  may  have  been  well  done,  or  in  re- 
peating failures.  While  local  conditions 
and  needs  make  it  necessary  for  every  city 
to  decide  for  itself  what  regulations  are 
necessary,  much  can  be  learned  from  the 
experience  of  other  cities,  and  in  many 
cases  time  and  labor'  can  be  saved  by  using 
their  regulations  as  a  basis  for  formulating 
ordinances  which  will  be  compatible  with 
local  and  legal  limitations. 

On  account  of  the  rapid  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  our  cities,  together  with  the 
application  of  modern  scientific  progress  to 
city  problems,  there  has  resulted  a  con- 
sistent demand  for  many  regulations  deal- 
ing with  highly  technical  subjects.  In 
drafting  such  regulations  the  advice  of 
experts  is  essential,  and  in  the  formulation 
of  ordinances  on  sewage  disposal,  sanita- 
tion, explosives,  smoke  abatement,  aircraft, 
or  even  public  utilities,  authorities  in  each 
of  these  fields  should  be  consulted. 

A  city  has  power  and  authority  to  do 
only  such  things  as  its  charter  and  general 
or  special  state  laws  or  state  constitution 
expressly  authorize.  All  ordinances  and 
regulations,  therefore,  must  be  in  strict 
conformity  with  charter  provisions  as  well 
as  with  constitutional  and  statutory  limi- 
tations. In  the  drafting  of  ordinances  the 
provisions  must  be  reasonable,  they  must 
not  be  oppressive,  and  they  must  not  make 
special  or  unwarranted  discriminations. 
They  may  regulate  trade,  but  not  restrain 
it.  It  is  essential  that  all  regulations  be 
drafted  in  simple,  definite,  non-technical 
language,  incapable  of  different  or  conflict- 
ing construction.  Too  often  ordinances  are 
very  ambiguous  and  difficult  to  interpret. 
The  command  or  prohibition,  therefore, 
should  be  expressed  in  the  most  direct  and 
understandable  phraseology — "Thou  shalt" 
or  "Thou  shalt  not." 

All  ordinances  passed  by  local  legislative 
councils  may  be  grouped  or  classified  under 
one  of  the  following: 

1.  Administrative,  or  those  regulations  made 

for  the  guidance  of  municipal  officials 
in  their  conduct  and  management  of 
departmental   activities 

2.  Penal   ordinances   regulating  public   con- 

duct and  activities,  prescribing  penal- 
ties for  specific  commissions  or  omis- 
sions 

3.  Improvement  ordinances  authorizing  the 

construction    of    public    improvements, 
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such  as  streets,  sewers,  water  service, 
lighting,  etc. 

4.  Financial,  or  those  authorizing  bonds  or 

loans,  or  providing  funds  for  municipal 
purposes 

5.  Franchise    ordinances    granted    to    public 

utility  companies,  giving  special  priv- 
ileges in  return  for  providing  public 
utility  needs 

Improvement  ordinances  authorizing  the 
issuance  of  bonds  to  pay  for  such  improve- 
ments are  not  customarily  included  in  a 
municipal  code,  but  should  be  carefully  pre- 
served and  indexed  for  ready  reference. 
Most  of  the  ordinances  adopted  by  mu- 
nicipal councils  are  regulations  of  this  na- 
ture. Such  ordinances  are  only  of  tem- 
porary interest  and  are  so  extensive  in 
number  and  volume  as  to  preclude  any  pos- 
sibility or  need  for  their  inclusion  in  a  pub- 
lished municipal  code. 

A  study  of  municipal  codes  recently  made 
by  the  New  York  State  Bureau  of  Mu- 
nicipal Information  reveals  the  fact  that 
very  few  municipalities  have  separated  their 
ordinances  into  administrative  and  penal 
codes.  In  the  code  of  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati, title  I  deals  with  the  organization  of 
city  departments.  Dallas  and  Waco,  Texas, 
have  their  ordinances  separated  into  civil 
and  criminal  codes.  The  codes  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  and  Quincy,  111.,  contain  nu- 
merous chapters  prescribing  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  departmental  organization  and 
administration.  Berkeley,  Calif.,  has  a 
complete  administrative  code.  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.  Y.,  is  now  preparing  an  administrative 
code  along  the  lines  suggested  in  the  model 
outline  for  a  municipal  code  prepared  by 
the  New  York  State  Bureau  of  Municipal 
Information,  section  headings  of  which  are 
given  below. 

Very  little  attention  has  been  paid  in 
municipal  codes  to  a  consistent,  logical  or 
convenient,..arrangement  for  municipal  reg- 
ulations. For  many  years  the  custom  pre- 
vailed of  arranging  ordinances  numerically 
in  order  of  their  adoption.  This  arrange- 
ment is  still  followed  by  many  cities,  the 
existing  ordinances  of  some  of  which  are 
dated  back  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  years. 
Such  numerical  arrangement  makes  it  im- 
possible to  file  ordinances  on  the  same  or 
related  subjects  together,  and  necessitates 
a  complete  index  to  enable  one  to  find  any 
ordinance  on  a  given  subject.  The  most 
convenient  and  usable  grouping  is  a  classi- 
fication of  the  ordinances  on  related  sub- 


jects into  chapters,  articles  and  sections. 
Since  all  valid  ordinances  are  binding  upon 
inhabitants  and  visitors,  and  operative  on 
property  within  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
city,  it  is  a  reasonable  and  just  requirement 
that  the  existence  of  such  ordinances  should 
be  placed  before  the  public  in  readily  in- 
telligible and  easily  accessible  form. 

For  the  purjpose  of  assisting  cities  to  pre- 
pare municipal  codes  comprising  the  sub- 
jects usually  covered  by  these  codes,  the 
following  outline  is  suggested.  This  can 
be  readily  adopted  in  whole  or  in  part,  as 
may  be  found  best  suited  to  the  needs  and 
limitations  of  each  city.  This  outline  was 
prepared  by  the  New  York  State  Bureau  of 
Municipal  Information  for  the  use  of  the 
cities  of  New  York.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
present  and  group  related  subjects  into 
chapters,  articles  and  sections,  as  a  basis 
for  a  model  municipal  code.  All  ordinances 
have  been  arranged  into  two  groups — Ad- 
ministrative and  Regulatory.  Ordinances 
affecting  the  city  departments,  bureaus,  and 
boards  have  been  placed  in  an  Administra- 
tive Code;  all  other  ordinances  have  been 
grouped  into  regulatory  chapters.  This 
outline  is  sufficiently  elastic  to  be  made  ap- 
plicable to  small  or  to  large  cities  by  con- 
densing or  expanding  the  number  of  sub- 
ject headings.  It  lists  the  subjects  which 
are  usually  regulated  by  ordinances,  and 
provides  ample  space  for  inserting  special 
subjects  either  locally  interesting  or  neces- 
sary to  meet  changed  conditions. 

In  formulating  this  outline,  the  ordi- 
nances of  New  York  State  cities  were  taken 
as  a  basis.  Every  subject  herein  presented 
is  now  being  regulated  by  one  or  more 
cities.  The  best  codes  of  American  cities 
outside  New  York  State  were  also  con- 
sulted for  suggestions.  The  aim  has  been 
to  provide  a  flexible  and  comprehensive 
outline  of  suggested  subjects  and  to  classify 
those  closely  related  into  groups.  It  is 
obviously  impossible  to  prevent  some  sepa- 
ration of  related  subjects  or  to  find  a  dis- 
tinctive place  for  every  subject.  In  the 
sanitary  code,  for  example,  are  regulations 
relating  to  streets,  buildings,  markets,  foods, 
etc.  In  the  chapter  on  city  planning  are 
found  subjects  which  might  be  placed  under 
streets.  The  plan  of  dividing  subjects  into 
chapters,  articles,  sections,  etc.,  has  been 
adopted  to  provide  an  outline  capable  of 
indefinite  expansion  by  permitting  the  ar- 
rangement  of   new   regulations   with   their 
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related  subject.  This  cannot  be  done  un- 
der a  system  of  numbering  ordinances  con- 
secutively. 

Suggested    Outline    for    a    Model    Code    of 
Municipal  Ordinances 

ADMINISTRATIVE  CODE 
Chapter  I 
Legislative 


I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

VII. 

VIII. 

IX. 


Courts 

City  buildings 
and  grounds 

City  officials 

City    employees 

Law  depart- 
ments 

Finance  depart- 
ment 

Assessment  and 
taxation 

Purchasing  de- 
partment 


X. 

Public    safety 

XL 

Public  welfare 

XII. 

Health      depart 

ment 

XIIL 

Public    markets 

XIV. 

Weights       and 

measures 

XV. 

City  planning. 

XVI. 

Public   works 

XVIL 

Harbors,    rivers 

and   docks 

XVIIL 

Public     utilities 

XIX. 

Recreation 

XX. 

Education 

XXI. 

Miscellaneous 

PENAL  CODE 
Chapter  II — Elections 
I.     General    regula-  II.     Special     e  1  e  c  ■ 


tions 


tions 


Chapter   III— Public   Safety 
I.     Traffic  r^es  and  II.     Fire    prevention 

regulations  III.     Explosives 


IL 
III. 


IV. 
V. 
VI. 


Chapter   IV — Public 
I.     Definitions 
Animals 

Births,      mar- 
riages     and 
deaths 
Buildings 
Cold  storage 
Medical      exam- 
iners 
Diseases 
Drugs       and 
medicines 
IX.     Food  and  drink 
X.     General      provi- 
sions 
XL     Midwifery     and 
care    of    chil- 
dren 


VII 
VIII 


Health-Sanitary    Code 
XII.     Miscellaneous 
provisions 
XIIL     Offensive     m  a  • 

terials 
XIV.     Plumbing, 
drainage    and 
sewerage 
XV.     Railroad    cars 
and      other 
public    ve- 
hicles 
XVI.     Street   c  0  n  d  i  - 

tions 
XVIL     Trades,    occupa- 
tion s      and 
businesses 
XVIIL     Vessels        and 
seamen 


Chapter   V — Public   Welfare 
I.     Public     nui-  relief 

sances  III.     Labor     and     la- 

II.     Charities     and  boring  classes 


Chapter   VI — Public 

Morals   and    Conduct 

I. 
II. 

Disorderly    con- 
duct 
Games  of  chance 

III. 
IV. 

Gatherings, 

meetings 
Miscellaneous 

Chapter    VII — Weights    and 

Measures 

I. 
II. 

General 
Public  scales 

in. 

Standards 

Chapter   VIII— B 

jsiness    and    Trades 

I. 

IL 

III. 
IV. 

Licensing       and 

control 
General  business 
Advertising 
Vehicles 

V. 

VL 

VII. 

VIIL 

Trades 
Merchants 
Manufacturers 
Miscellaneous 

Chapter  IX— 

-Building 

Code 

I. 

II. 
III. 
IV. 

\'. 

\I. 

General 

Materials 
Materialsi — tests 
Construction 
Lighting       and 

ventilation 
Heating 

VII. 

VIIL 

IX. 

Plumbing     code 

(See    Chapter 

X) 
Electrical      code 

(See    Chapter 

XI) 
Miscellaneous 

Chapter  X — Plumbing  Code 

I.  General  IV.     Sewers 
II.     Installation  V.     Drains 

III.     Materials 

Chapter    XI — Electrical    Code 

I.  General  III.     Equipment 

II.     Buildings  IV.     Current    supply 

Chapter   XII — City    Planning 
I.     General  HI.     Zoning 

II.     City    planning 

Chapter  XIII — Public  Works 

I.  Sidewalks  boulevards 
IL     Streets                                 IV.     Refuse  and  ref- 
ill.    Parks       and  use   disposal 

Chapter  XIV — Harbors,  Rivers   and   Docks 

I.     Ports    and    har-  III.     Rivers,    streams 

bors  IN'.     Bridges 

II.  Water-front 

Chapter  XV — Public  Utilities 
I.     General  IV.     Transit 

II.  Power-plants  V.     Telephones 
III.     Water-supply 

Chapter  XVI— Recreation 
I.     Amusements  II.     Outdoor    sports 

Chapter  XVII — Education 
I.     Schools  HI.     Museums 

II.  Libraries 

Chapter  XVIII — Miscellaneous 


The   Ideal  City 


IT  must  be  a  city  where  people  diligenitly  mind 
their  own  business  and  the  public  business, 
and  do  both  with  a  decent  regard  to  the  judg- 
ment and  rights  of  other  men;  a  city  where 
there  is  no  boss  rule  in  anything ;  where  all  men 
are  not  brought  to  the  measure  of  one  man's 
mind,  or  to  the  heel  of  one  man's  will ;  a  city 
whose  citizens  are  brave  and  true  and  generous 
and  who  care  for  their  own;  a  city  having  the 
community  spirit,  but  not  the  communistic 
spirit,  where  capital  is  respected,  but  has  no 
temples;  a  city  whose  people  live  in  homes, 
where  there  is  room  for  a  morning  glory  or  a 
sweet  pea;  where  fresh  air  is  not  delivered  in 
pint  cups ;  where  the  children  every  day  can  feel 


the  spring  of  nature's  green  carpet ;  where  peo- 
ple are  not  so  numerous  as  to  suggest  that 
decimation  inight  promote  the  general  welfare ; 
where  brains  and  manners,  and  not  bank  bal- 
ances, give  ratings  to  men ;  where  there  is 
neither  flaunting  wealth,  nor  envious  poverty; 
where  life  is  comfortable  and  toil  honorable ; 
where  municipal  reformers  are  not  hysterical, 
but  have  the  habit  of  keeping  cool ;  where  the 
broad  judgment  of  a  capital,  and  not  the  nar- 
rowness of  the  province,  prevails ;  where  the 
commerce  in  goods  is  great,  but  not  greater 
than  the  exchanges  of  thought  and  of  neigh- 
borly kindness. 

—From  an  address  by  Benjamin  Harrison,  April  21, 
1897. 
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Engineering  Problems  in  the  Develop- 
ment of  Jacksonville,  Florida 

An  Outline  of  Present  and  Future  Work,  with  a  Plea  for  Rational  City  and 

Regional  Planning 

By  W.   E.   Sheddan 

City  Engineer,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


THE  problems  of  the  city  engineer  be- 
come more  serious  as  time  goes  on. 
The  public  is  demanding  more  and 
more  each  year  in  the  way  of  improvement:.. 
Each  succeeding  year  conditions  that  were 
not  given  a  second  thought  a  few  years 
ago  call  forth  the  most  severe  criticisms, 
and  the  demands  are  most  urgent  that  con- 
ditions be  met.  The  automobile  is  largely 
responsible  for  this  change,  as  many  of  our 
demands  are  for  good  roads  and  streets. 
Pavement  widths  •' and  types  that  were 
thought  good  for  the  lifetime  of  an  ordi- 
nary person  a  few  years  ago,  have  proved 
entirely  inadequate  to  meet  present  traffic 
conditions,  making  it  necessary  to  rebuild 
roads  long  before  the  bonds  by  which  they 
were  constructed  have  been  retired.  We 
are  again  faced  with  the  question,  "How 
long  will  they  be  good  for  ?"  when  the  roads 
are  rebuilt.  In  many  instances,  to  construct 
the  more  expensive  pavement,  when  the 
property  owner  is  assessed  for  part  or  all 
of  the  construction  cost,  will  be  confiscatory, 
as  the  individual  benefits  do  not  justify 
the  cost,  but  the  traffic  conditions  demand 
the  improvement. 

Paving  Program 

In  Jacksonville  we  have  many  miles  of 
unimproved  streets,  yet  our  paving  program 
for  the  'fast  ten  years  has  included  the  re- 
building of  many  of  our  streets.  Bay  Street 
from  Broad  to  Market  has  been  repaved 
twice,  once  in  1912  and  again  in  1920. 
Others,  also,  have  been  repaved. 

Where  the  w'dth  of  roadway  will  per- 
mit, we  are  resurfacing  old  brick  on  sand, 
with  sand  filler,  pavements  with  a  ij^-inch 
sheet  asphalt  surface,  first  filling  depressions 
by  tamping  in  a  close  binder,  and  spread- 
ing a  i-inch  binder  over  the  entire  area. 

We  have  under  construction  at  the  pres- 
ent time  about  35,000  square  yards  of  this 


work,  and,  from  the  streets  that  have  been 
completed,  the  indications  are  that  this  will 
prove  an  efficient  and  practical  method. 
The  cost  to  the  property  owner  is  only 
about  one-third  of  the  cost  of  a  new  pave- 
ment; the  pavement  looks  good  and  is 
comfortable  riding,  and  we  are  quite  en- 
thusiastic over  the  result.  We  have  under 
contract  some  63,000  square  yards  of  6-incli 
concrete  pavement  with  a  bitummous  mat; 
52,000  square  yards  of  asphaltic  concrete 
on  a  6-inch  concrete  base,  some  of  which  is 


CONSTRUCTING      A       30-INCH       EEINFORCED 

CONCRETE  PIPE  SEWER  ON  LAURA   STREET, 

JACKSONVILLE,    FLA. 
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replacing  old  shell  and  limerock  pavement; 
and  23,000  square  yards  of  vitrified  brick 
on  limerock  base;  and  we  will  relay  about 
14,000  square  yards  of  old  brick  on  sand, 
with  bituminous  filler. 

This  program  calls  for  the  expenditure 
of  nearly  $600,000,  the  city  providing  one- 
third  of  the  cost  and  the  property  owner 
being  assesed  two-thirds  of  the  cost.  This 
will  give  us  an  additional  15  miles  of  im- 
proved streets. 

Drainage  and  Sanitation 

Drainage  and  sanitation  are  probably  the 
most  difficult,  as  well  as  the  most  important, 
problems  we  have  to  meet.  Conditions  in 
Jacksonville  are  probably  typical  in  a  gen- 
eral way.  Jacksonville  comprises  an  area 
of  approximately  15  square  miles.  This 
territory,  comparatively  speaking,  is  all  very 
flat,  the  highest  point  being  approximately 
ZyVi  feet  above  mean  low  water  in  the  river. 
The  large  area,  approximately  7  square 
miles,  recently  annexed  to  the  city,  is  all 
very  flat,  having  an  elevation  of  15  to  22 
feet  above  mean  low  water  in  the  river. 

This  entire  territory  of  15  square  miles 
is  drained  through  the  different  creeks 
emptying  into  the  St.  Johns  River,  of  which 
the  principal  ones  are  -  Hogans  Creek, 
McCoys  Creek,  Long  Branch,  Deer  Creek, 
and  Biglow  Branch;  the  western  part  of 
the  city  has  Moncrief  Creek,  Little  Fish- 
weir  Creek,  and  Willow  Branch.  A  study 
has  been  made  of  the  two  principal  creeks, 
and  we  figure  that  Hogans  Creek  has  a 
drainage  area  of  approximately  2,400  acres, 
and   that    McCoys    Creek   has   a    drainage 


area  of  approximately  4,600  acres.  The 
drainage  areas  for  the  other  creeks  are 
smaller,  approximately  600  acres  for  Wil- 
low Branch,  and  approximately  1,000  to 
1,500  acres  for  the  other  streams. 

While  this  area  was  still  in  its  wild  state, 
these  natural  drainage  courses  adequately 
cared  for  drainage  conditions,  except  for 
tlie  flat  woods  pond  area  at  the  head  of  each 
of  these  branches.  As  this  territory  is 
being  developed  for  city  purposes,  it  is 
necessary  that  extensive  underground  struc- 
tures be  constructed  to  carry  the  water 
from  the  area  that  is  being  improved  to 
the  branches  and  thence  to  the  river.  As 
rcof  and  paved  areas  increase,  the  run-oft' 
is  proportionately  increased,  which  tends 
to  carry  the  water  more  rapidly  and  in 
greater  quantities  to  these  natural  drain- 
age courses. 

In  working  out  the  drainage  and  sewer- 
age plans  for  the  city  of  Jacksonville,  the 
engineers  adopted — and  did  so  wisely — 
separate  systems  for  storm  drainage  and 
for  sanitary  sewers.  In  doing  this,  it  was 
necessary  to  carry  all  the  sanitary  sewers 
to  the  channel  of  the  river,  where  the  vol- 
umes are  much  greater  and  will  care  for 
the  sanitary  sewerage  without  preliminary 
treatment.  This  necessitates  the  pumping 
of  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  sew- 
age of  the  city  of  Jacksonville.  To  do  this 
there  have  been  established  six  pumping- 
stations,  which  lift  the  sewage  from  the 
back  areas  to  a  higher  level,  and  discharge 
it  into  the  different  gravity  outfalls  leading 
into   the   river. 

By   adopting   the    separate   system,   sani- 
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ASHLEY     STREET,      JACKSONVILLE,      FLA..      AFTER     RESURFACING     WAS     COMPLETED,      IN 

APRIL,   1923 


tary  lines  can  be  constructed  of  smaller 
pipe  than  would  have  been  necessary  if  a 
combined  system  had  been  constructed; 
and  by  the  construction  of  the  storm  drain- 
age system  and  u^lizing  the  different  nat- 
ural drainage  courses,  the  larger  construc- 
tion is  much  shorter  and,  owing  to  the  flat 
condition  of  the  country,  is  naturally  di- 
vided into  many  units. 

Up  to  the  present  time  probably  three- 
fifths  of  the  entire  city  area  has  been  pro- 
vided with  permanent  drainage  structures, 
and  there  still  remains  practically  all  of 
the  outlying  territory,  comprising  some  7 
square  miles  recently  annexed,  in  which 
drainage  structures  still  have  to  be  con- 
structed. In  developing  a  sanitary  system 
for  this  outlying  territory  there  will  prob- 
ably have  to  be  at  least  two  additional 
pumping-stations  constructed,  and  at  least 
two  comparatively  large  and  long  trunk 
line  sewers  built  from  St.  Johns  River  lead- 
ing back  into  these  territories.  One  of 
these  sewers  will  probably  empty  into  the 
river  itythe  eastern  part  of  the  city,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  municipal  docks,  and  the 
other  will  empty  into  the  St.  Johns  River 
in  the  vicinity  of  Willow  Branch  and  ex- 
tend north  and  take  in  all  the  territory  not 
now  sewered  in  the  western  and  northwest- 
ern part  of  the  city. 

The  Engineering  Department,  as  rapidlv 
as  possible  with  the  limited  forces  available, 
is  preparing  data  of  the  layout  of  these 
permanent  drainage  and  sewer  systems. 
but  it  will  necessitate  extensive  topograph- 
ical work  before  detail  plans  can  be  made. 


We  have  under  construction  approxi- 
mately 32,560  feet,  or  9.98  miles,  of  drains 
of  reinforced  concrete  pipe  in  sizes  from 
J 2  to  54  inches;  and  approximately  70.382 
feet,  or  13.33  miles,  of  sanitary  sewers  be- 
ing constructed  of  terra  cotta  on  concrete 
foundation,  and  of  concrete  and  cast  iron 
pipe  in  sizes  of  6,  8,  10,  and  24  inches.  Some 
200  catch-basiais  and  connections  are  being 
constructed  by  city  forces. 

In  my  opinion  and  from  my  observation, 
the  thing  that  has  handicapped  most  South- 
ern cities  is  the  lack  of  a  city  plan  and  a 
definite  program  for  developing  our  utili- 
ties. The  sooner  we  realize  this  and  make 
an  effort  to  remedy  this  condition,  the  better 
off  our  cities  will  be  for  future  develop- 
ment. This  question  should  be  approached 
with  caution.  A  planner  should  be  selected 
who  is  familiar  with  local  conditions,  who 
will  give  the  matter  serious  thought  and 
utilize  what  we  now  have  to  the  fullest 
extent,  and,  above  all,  work  out  a  plan  that 
it  is  possible  to  follow  and  that  will  be 
jjracticable  and  at  the  same  time  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  natural  conditions.  In  most 
cities  the  work  should  take  an  even  wider 
scope  and  be  covered  by  a  regional  planning 
scheme  that  would  include  future  develop- 
ment and  protection  of  water-sup])ly ;  plan- 
ning of  drainage  in  outlying  territory,  with 
a  view  to  mosquito  elimination ;  compre- 
hensive zoning  schemes;  control  of  sub- 
divisions as  to  street  layout;  and  a  compre- 
hensive park  system. 

Acknowledgment. — P'rom    a   paper    read   before   the 
Florida   League  of  Municipalities. 
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Trees  for  City  Planting 


By  F.   S.   Besson 


Major,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army;  Assistant  to  the  Engineer  Commissioner, 

District  of  Columbia 


The  Tree  System  in  General 

A  SATISFACTORY  tree  system  can 
be  had  only  when  an  organization 
and  sufficient  funds  are  available  for 
carrying  out  methodically  a  definite  project 
which  provides  not  only  for  planting  the 
trees  but  also  for  systematic  trimming, 
spraying  and  other  maintenance.  The  usual 
custom  of  permitting  property  owners  in- 
dividually to  plant  their  own  trees  results 
in  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  variety  of 
trees,  irregularity  in  spacing,  and  selection 
of  trees  of  inferior  quality.  Lacking  intelli- 
gent maintenance,  the  trees  fail  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  beauty  and  shade,  low- 
hanging  limbs  interfere  with  traffic,  and  in- 
sect pests  annoy  adjacent  property  owners. 
The  proper  location  for  trees  is  at  the 
curb,  though  this  is  disputed  by  many.  It 
may  be  cheaper  to  put  sidewalks  next  to  the 
curbs  and  the  trees  at  the  back  of  the 
walks,  and  undoubtedly  trees  so  located  in- 
terfere with  street  lighting  less  than  when 
located  at  the  curbs,  but  this  latter  posi- 
tion gives  a  balanced  effect  to  the  street 
that  outweighs  the  disadvantages.  More- 
over, terraces  back  of  the  sidewalks  are 
usually  raised  several  feet,  and  this  height, 
varying  from  block  to  block,  makes  it  im- 
possible to  get  uniform  plantings.  For 
ordinary  streets,  only  curb  trees  (but  one 
line  of  trees  on  each  side  of  the  street) 
should  be  used;  when  a  second  row  is 
planted  between  sidewalks  and  buildings, 
even  on  streets  as  wide  as  120  feet  between 
building  lines,  the  trees  are  crowded  and 
more  shade  than  necessary  is  furnished. 
Often  for  second-row  trees  rapid-growing 
ones  have  been  used,  which  overshadow  and 
injure  the  hardwood  trees  at  the  curb.  Un- 
der such  conditions,  the  curb  trees  grow 
mostly  on  the  roadway  side  and  lean  over 
to  such  an  extent  that  vehicles  brush  against 
the  tree  trunks  and  suffer  damage. 

A  common  mistake  is  the  planting  of 
trees  at  intervals  that  are  much  too  short. 
A  spacing   of    20    feet    is   often    adopted. 

Reprinted,  by  permission,  from  the  book,  "City  Pave- 
ments." Copyrighted,  1923,  by  the  publishers,  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Company,  New  York. 


whereas  35  feet  should  be  the  minimum, 
and  this  minimum  should  be  adopced  only 
for  the  smaller  varieties  of  trees.  In  each 
block  the  trees  should  be  spaced  so  as  to 
give  a  balanced  appearance  to  the  street. 
However,  on  one  side  they  need  not  be 
planted  directly  opposite  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  nor  do  the  inter v^als  be- 
tween trees  need  to  be  equal;  lamps,  fire 
hydrants  and  other  public  appurtenances 
should  be  given  consideration.  The  plant- 
ing, as  far  as  practicable,  should  be  on  the 
extensions  of  property  lines  between  lots ; 
then  the  trees  will  not  interfere  with  future 
driveways  or  entrances. 

Norway  maples  may  be  spaced  from  35 
to  45  feet,  oaks  from  50  to  65  feet,  and 
elms  from  55  to  70  feet.  The  planting  of 
rapid-growing  trees,  such  as  silver  maples 
or  Carolina  poplars,  between  the  hardwood 
slow-growing  species  has  often  been  ad- 
vocated in  order  to  give  early  shade,  the 
intention  being  to  remove  these  interme- 
diate trees  after  the  hardwood  ones  have 
grown  to  a  fair  size.  This  practise  is  not 
to  be  recommended,  because  the  quick- 
growing  trees  overshadow  those  of  slower 
growth  and  retard  them,  leading  to  the 
development  of  poor,  misshapen  specimens. 

The  Selection  of  Trees 

Four  desirable  qualities  for  trees  for 
street  planting  are:  symmetry,  cleanliness, 
immunity  from  insects,  and  abundance  of 
shade.  It  is  well  to  use  trees  that  are  easily 
propagated,  and  they  should  be  able  to 
endure  transplanting.  In  addition,  they 
should  be  hardy  and  capable  of  withstand- 
ing the  unfavorable  conditions  of  city  life, 
such  as  poor  soil,  heat,  drought,  smoke  and 
dust.  In  choosing  trees,  those  native  to  a 
locality  should  be  given  first  choice,  since 
trees  adapted  to  local  soil  and  climatic  con- 
ditions have  much  more  chance  of  growing 
under  city  conditions  than  do  imported 
varieties.  Of  the  native  trees  available,  for 
important  locations  at  least,  selection 
should  be  confined  to  those  trees  which  are 
known  to  have  given  good  service  under 
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FIGURE   1.      RED  OAKS 


c'ty  conditions.  However,  a  number  of 
streets  favorable  for  the  purpose  should  be 
given  over  to  experimental  planting,  in 
order  that  the  city  may  fully  understand 
and  appreciate  the  possibilities  of  various 
kinds  of  trees. 

Most  trees  are  easily  propagated  from 
seed,  which  is  not  difficult  to  procure,  and 
it  will  be  Jound  that  for  any  city  of  fair 
size  not  only  will  a  municipal  nursery  prove 
to  be  economical,  but  the  results  obtained 
with  the  trees  will  be  much  better  than  if 
they  were  purchased  of  planting  size  from 
distant  nurseries.  In  the  municipal  nursery 
continuous  attention  can  be  given  to  prun- 
ing and  training,  and,  with  ordinary  care, 
losses  when  the  trees  are  transplanted  to 
the  streets  should  be  practically  negligible. 

Three  Excellent  Trees 

The  main  structure  of  a  city's  tree  sys- 
tem may  be  built  upon  but  a  few  well- 
chosen  varieties  of  trees.  A  choice  of  only 
three  is  sufficient,  for  it  is  doubtful  if  any- 
thing is  gained  by  a  greater  variety.  On 
important  streets  it  is  a  good  plan  to  con- 
tinue one  kind  of  tree  from  beginning  to 


end  across  the  city.  The  red  oak  (Figure 
i)  ranks  with  the  foremost  of  shade  trees. 
It  has  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  other 
oaks  and  practically  no  faults.  It  is  a  large, 
oval,  open-headed  tree  of  relatively  rapid 
growth,  with  large  green  leaves.  It  is  such 
a  handsome  tree,  requires  such  little  care, 
and  is  generally  so  very  satisfactory  that 
it  is  a  pity  it  has  not  been  more  universally 
used  for  street  planting. 

It  is  believed  that  but  one  tree  equals 
the  red  oak  for  street  purposes — the  Amer- 
ican elm  (Figure  2)  ;  though  this  tree,  be- 
ing tall  and  spreading,  differs  radically 
from  the  red  oak  and  is  graceful  rather 
than  majestic,  as  is  the  latter. 

A  third  very  satisfactory  tree  is  the  Nor- 
way maple  (Figure  3),  which,  on  account 
of  its  good  shape,  its  attractive  green 
foliage  during  spring  and  summer,  and  it-; 
color  in  the  autumn,  has  found  much  favor 
for  street  planting. 

Undesirable  Trees 

Objectionable  features  that  should  be 
given  consideration  in  choosing  trees  may 
best  be  brought  out  by  discussing  two  most 
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undesirable  varieties. 

The  silver  maple  has  probably  been  more 
used  for  street  planting  throughout  the 
United  States  than  any  other  tree,  and  yet 
it  is  one  of  the  least  desirable  and  should 
not  be  used  where  any  other  tree  will  grow. 
It  is  a  surface  rooter;  its  wood  is  brittle 
and  easily  broken  by  ordinary  wind-storms, 
and  the  whole  tree  is  subject  to  early  decay. 
Its  autumn  foliage  is  unsightly.  Of  the 
100,000  trees  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
more  than  one-fifth  are  mature  silver 
maples,  trees  that  in  another  decade  will 
have  entirely  disappeared  from  the  streets. 
If  the  red  oak,  the  American  elm  or  the 
Norway  maple  had  been  used  instead,  not 
only  would  the  past  generation  have  re- 
ceived superior  pleasure,  but  the  benefits 
derived  would  be  continued  for  generations 
to  come. 

Another  undesirable  tree  is  the  Carolina 
poplar.  It  also  is  a  surface  rooter.  It  be- 
gins to  lose  its  leaves  early  in  summer  and 
is  completely  defoliated  early  in  the 
autumn.  Tlie  wood  is  easily  broken  and 
the    trees    grow    so ,  rapidly,    with    long 


branches  and  heavy  tops,  that  practically 
every  wind-storm  causes  an  unreasonable 
amount  of  damage.  The  Carolina  poplar 
is  a  vigorous  tree  and  grows  under  most 
difficult  conditions,  but  it  should  not  be 
planted  if  any  other  tree  can  be  made  to 
meet  requirements. 

Care  and  Abuse  of  Trees 

Trees  on  city  streets  require  a  great  deal 
of  special  care  and  attention.  First  of  all, 
to  take  the  place  of  top-soil  which  is  usually 
removed  when  streets  are  placed  on  grade, 
and  to  insure  a  feeding  ground  of  the  best 
quality  possible,  a  hole  about  6  by  3  feet 
and  3  feet  deep  should  be  dug  and  filled 
with  rich  soil.  Water-tight  pavements  and 
buildings  completely  surround  practically 
all  street  trees,  with  the  exception  of  small 
areas  adjacent  to  their  trunks.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  trees  live  at  all,  and  yet 
with  good  care  they  apparently  flourish  as 
well  as  do  those  growing  under  natural 
conditions.  For  the  first  year  after  placing 
the  tree  on  the  street,  systematic  cultiva- 
tion should  be  carried  out,  the  earth  about 
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FIGURE  3.     NORWAY  MAPLES 


the  tree  being  kept  loosened,  and  in  very 
dry  periods  it  should  be  watered. 

To  protect  the  tree  and  hold  it  upright 
while  young,  a  tree  box  is  necessary.  A 
wooden  one  is  satisfactory,  and  instead  of 
having  four  sides,  as  is  usual,  but  three 
should  be  used,  thus  saving  one-fourth  the 
cost.  Boxes  for  mature  trees  as  protection 
against  draft  animals  are  not  needed  in  this 
day  of  motorized  trans- 
portation. While  the  tree 
is  young,  it  should  be 
trained  into  a  good  shape 
by  skillful  pruning.  After 
maturity,  methodical  trim- 
ming is  required  for  the 
elimination  of  dead  wood 
and  such  ''branches  as 
would  hang  so  low,  par- 
ticularly after  rain- 
storms, as  to  interfere 
with  pedestrians  on  the 
sidewalks  or  vehicles  on 
the  roadways. 

Careful  and  persistent 
efforts  are  necessary  at 
all  times,  if  control  of 
the  many  shade  tree  pests 
prevalent  in  cities  is  to  be 
had.  Disregard  of  this 
duty   results   in   complete 


defoliation,  and  after  a  few  seasons  in 
death,  because  trees  hampered  by  un- 
favorable city  conditions  do  not  have  the 
resistance  to,  and  immunity  from,  insect 
enemies  that  forest  trees  have.  If  a  city 
is  equipped  with  adequate  spraying  and 
other  outfits,  insects  and  ordinary  diseases 
can  readily  be  controlled. 

Generally,  the  practise  of  what  is  known 


FIGURE  4.      TRIMMED   SYCAMORES 
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FIGURE  5.      SYCAMORES  THE   SECOND   SEASON  AFTER  SEVERE 
HEADING-BACK 


as  "heading  back,"  illustrated  in  Figure  4, 
is  to  be  condemned,  the  one  possible  excep- 
tion being  in  the  case  of  the  sycamore. 
Figure  5  shows  sycamores  the  second  sea- 
son after  having  been  severely  headed  back. 
When  work  of  this  nature  is  carried  out 
by  competent  persons  and  for  well-founded 
reasons,  satisfactory  results  may  be  had. 

Often,  on  one  excuse  or  another,  man 
abuses  and  wantonly  destroys  much,  of  the 
beauty  of  a  city's  tree  system.  In  making 
house  connections  for  gas,  water  and  other 
utilities,  laborers  cut  through  the  main 
roots  of  trees,  instead  of  digging  carefully 
around  them.  Linemen  slash  into  the  tops 
of  trees,  as  shown  by  Figure  6,  which  illus- 
trates the  mutilation  of  what  were  hand- 
some pin  oaks.  When  trees  interfere  with 
overhead  wires,  the  latter  should  be  grouped 
into  armored  cables;  or  special  "tree  wire" 
should  be  used,  which  can  be  strung 
through  the  branches  without  injury  to 
either  the  trees  or  the  wires;  or  else  the 
wires  should  be  placed  underground.  There 
are  also  many  other  abuses:  for  instance, 
trees  in  front  of  soda  fountains  are  killed 
by  salt  water  drained  from  ice-cream  cans, 
and  those  in  front  of  garages  by  grease  de- 
posited on  the  ground  about  them. 


U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Information 

The  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  publishes 
for  free  distribution  a 
great  deal  of  accurate  and 
v  a  1  u  a  b  1  e  information 
about  trees,  the  following 
being  of  particular  in- 
portance : 

Farmers'    Bulletin    1208 — "Trees 
for   Town   and   City   Streets" 
Qualities  necessary  for  street 

trees 
Division      of      the      United 
States     into     thirteen     re- 
gions,   with    lists    sliowing 
trees    adapted    to    each    re- 
gion 
Description  of  different  trees 
Farmers'    Bulletin    1209 — "Plant- 
ing and  Care  of  Street  Trees" 
Importance  of   shade  trees 
Public  control  of  shade -trees 
Planning    for    trees    on    city 

streets 
Spacing   trees 

Conditions  for  tree  growth 
Trees  suitable  for  city 
streets 

Culture  of  street  frees 
Care  of  mature  trees 
Farmers'    Bulletin    1123 — "Grow- 
ing   and     Planting     Hardwood 
Seedlings" 
Seed    collection,    extraction   and    storage 
Growing   the  seedlings 
Transplanting 
Farmers'    Bulletin    181 — "Pruning" 
Purpose   of   pruning 
Pruning    implements 
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Pruning     for     specific     pur- 
poses 
Application    of    pruning     to 
specific   plants 
Farmers'    Bulletin     1178 — "Tree 
Surgery" 

The     danger     of     neglected 

wounds 
The    details    of    tree    surgery 
Guying 
Farmers'  Bulletin  1169 — "Insects 
Injurious   to    Deciduous    Shade 
Trees    and    Their    Control" 
The  principles  of  shade  tree 

insect  control 
The     various     methods    used 
for   the    control    of   insects 
and    disease 
Spraying    outfits    and    acces- 
sories 
Insects     arranged     accordins: 
to  the  manner  of  attack 
Farmers'       Bulletin       701 — "Tlie 
IJagvvorm,   an    Injurious    Shade 
Tree    Insect" 
Farmers'       Bulletin       708 — "The 
Leopard     Moth,     a     Dangerous 
Imported      Insect      Enemy      of 
.Shade  Trees" 
Farmers'       Bulletin       845 — "The 
Gipsy    Moth    and    the    Brown - 
Tail     Moth     and     Their     Con- 
trol" 

In  these  last  three 
bulletins,  Nos.  701,  708 
and  845,  more  detailed  in- 
formation is  given  than  in 
the  general  bulletin,  No. 
II 69. 
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Cost  Data 

In  Figure  7  are  set 
forth  data  pertaining  to 
the  trees  of  the  city  of 
Washington,  picturing  the 
growth  of  the  tree  system  from  its  in- 
ception in  1872  up  to  date.  Unfortunately, 
among  the  105,889  street  trees  in  the 
city  there  are  many  poor  specimens 
(22,636  are  silver  maples),  all  of  which 
will  probably  be  removed  during  the  next 
ten  years.  While  few  or  no  undesirables 
have  been  planted  since  1900,  the  early  use 
of  such  trees  has  placed  an  undue  burden 
upon  the  city,  in  that  they  require  a  great 
deal  of  o^re  and  then  have  to  be  removed 
and  replaced  after  an  unreasonably  short 
life.  With  a  tree  system  that  has  been 
brought  to  a  total  of  100,000  tree:;  after 
well-organized  planting  of  well-chosen 
varieties  for  fifty  years,  no  more  than  1,000 
replacements  should  be  required  during  the 
fiftieth  year,  with  but  slight  increases  there- 
after. Instead,  in  Washington,  on  account 
of  the  early  choice  of  undesirable  varieties, 
it  has  been  common  practise  tu  remove 
more  than  2,000  trees  annually  for  some 
years  past,  and  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
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removed   an   average   of   3,500   trees   each 
year  during  the  next  ten  years. 

Assuming  that  a  city  has  a  system  01 
100,000  trees  and  that  the  removal  of  1,000 
and  the  planting  of  4,000  (to  cover  replace- 
ments and  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of 
the  city)  would  be  necessary  in  the  fiftieth 
year,  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  would  b*" 
required,  which,  including  allowances  for 
depreciation  and  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment, would  be  expended  about  as  follows. 

Administration    and    overhead,    locating    trees 

on  plats,   transportation   for  superintendent, 

etc $7,0:10 

Planting  seed  and  raising  4,000  trees  to  age  fit 

for  street   @   50  ceQjs 2,000 

Digging  4,000  tree  holes  and  filling  with  rich 

soil    @  $3.75    14,000 

Lifting  4,000  trees  and  planting  on   street   @ 

$1.10    4.400 

4,000    tree   boxes    @    90    cents 3,600 

Placing  4,000  tree  boxes   @   2.')  cents 1,000 

Removal    of    1,000    trees    (varies    from    $1    to 

$20  each)    5,000 

Trimming  20,000   trees    @    20   cents 4,000 

Spraying,  etc.,  60,000  trees  @   10  cents 6,000 

Cultivating,    general    care   of   tree   spaces   and 

tree    boxes,    and    miscellaneous    work 3,000 

Total     $50,000 
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Catch-Basin  Cleaning 

Experience  of  Various  Cities  with  Hand  Labor  and  Automotive   Equipment 


AVERY  few  years  ago  catch-basins 
were  cleaned  by  hand.  Two  or  three 
men  with  a  wagon  would  empty  the 
contents  of  the  catch-basin  on  the  pave- 
ment and  the  refuse  would  lie  there,  a 
putrid  mass,  until  it  became  of  the  proper 
consistency  to  be  hauled  away.  Various 
devices  have  been  developed  to  do  this 
work  better. 

In  Newark,  N.  J.,  some  basins  are  still  be- 
ing cleaned  by  the  old  method,  but  most  of 
them  by  an  Otterson  Auto-Eductor,  pur- 
chased two  years  ago.  The  basins  are  6 
feet  in  depth  and  4  feet  in  diameter,  and 
there  are  approximately  5,000  of  them  in 
the  city.  Covering  a  period  of  about  one 
year,  it  was  found  that  it  cost  about  $3.14 
to  clean  by  machine,  as  against  $5.02  by 
hand.  This  includes  two  men  on  the  ma- 
chine and  also  a  driver,  whereas  in  the 
hand  gang  there  is  a  bottom  man,  a  man 
in  the  basin,  and  two  top  men  and  the  team. 
These  costs  also  include  20  per  cent  depre- 
ciation on  the  machine,  all  supplies,  oil, 
gasoline  and  all  repairs,  and  in  computing 
the  cost  of  the  hand-cleaning  method  noth- 


ing has  been   charged   off    for   equipment. 

In  St.  Louis,  an  Eductor  works  at  night 
in  the  down-town  district.  Hand  cleaning 
costs  from  $3  to  $5,  while  cleaning  with 
the  Eductor  costs  from  $1.50  to  $2  per  basin. 

In  Chicago,  there  are  2,600  miles  of  main 
sewers  ranging  in  sizes  from  6  inches  to 
20  feet  in  diameter.  There  are  about  130,- 
000  catch-basins  and  95,000  manholes.  The 
task  of  keeping  the  sewerage  system  in 
service  is  rather  large  and  is  handled  by 
dividing  the  city  into  seven  districts.  About 
five  years  ago  it  was  realized  that  the  cost 
of  cleaning  catch-basins  was  increasing  at 
such  a  rate  that  something  had  to  be  done. 
There  are  now  seven  Eductors  in  use  in 
Chicago,  one  for  each  district.  The  costs 
are  averaged  year  in  and  year  out,  charg- 
ing all  the  overhead  that  is  coming  to  the 
machine  in  its  district.  The  cost  of  the 
machine  has  been  saved  about  every  eleven 
months.  Three  of  the  machines  are  about 
■to  be  replaced  with  new  ones. 

Acknowledgment. — From  the  discussion  of  this 
subject  at  the  Third  Annual  Conference  of  the  Inter- 
national   Association   of   Street    Sanitation    Officials. 


The  Water- Works  of  Penang,  Straits  Settlements 


ACCORDING  to  Thomas  W.  Chilton, 
American  Consul,  Penang,  Straits 
-Settlements,  that  city  is  served  by  two 
government-owned  and  -operated  water- 
works which  have  reservoirs  on  a  hill  over- 
looking the  city  of  Georgetown,  commonly 
called  Penang.  The  water,  which  is  of  a 
very  good  quality,  is  distributed  with'n,  and 
in  some  instances  slightly  beyond,  the  city 
limits  by  modern  water-mains  and  service 
pipes  into  the  houses.    The  system  of  drain- 


age and  sanitary  works  is,  however,  with 
some  exceptions,  very  primitive,  receptacles 
being  placed  in  separate  toilets  without 
sewer  connections.  These  receptacles  are 
emptied  several  times  a  day  by  government 
employees.  Modern  bathtubs  are  not  in  use. 
The  bathing  appliances  consist  of  large 
earthen  jars  from  which  water  is  dipped  by 
means  of  a  small  pail  and  poured  over  the 
bather.  This  system  is  in  common  use  in 
the  Far  East. 


Road   Costs   in  Edmonton,   Alberta 


THE  e.stimates  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted by  Engineer  Haddow  of  Ed- 
monton, Alberta,  for  carrying  out 
some  experimental  paving  with  Fort  Mc- 
Murray  tar  sands  are  of  interest.  Dividing 
the  three  blocks  which  are  to  be  paved  into 
five  sections  and  using  a  different  kind  of 
treatment  for  each,  he  estimates  the  follow- 
ing costs :  untreated  tar  sands  on  clay  foun- 
dations, $1.87  per  square  yard;  untreated  tar 


sands  on  gravel  foundations,  $2.33 ;  treated 
lar  sand  and  rock  mixture  on  clay  founda- 
tion, $1.63;  treated  tar  sand  and  rock  mix- 
ture on  gravel  foundation,  $2 ;  bituminous 
penetration  methods,  $1.72;  standard  as- 
phalt concrete  on  6-inch  concrete  base, 
$3.70.  The  price  of  tar  sands  is  the  same  as 
that  paid  by  the  city  last  year — $5  per  ton 
at  Fort  McMurray  and  $5  per  ton  for 
freight. 
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Costs  and  Types  of  Paving  for  Cities 

Helpful  Suggestions  for  City  Officials  and  Taxpayers 

By  W.   J.   Emmons 

Professor  of  Highway  Engineering,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas 


THERE  are  a  numl:)er  of  factors,  some 
of  them  interrelated,  which  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  choosing 
a  pavement.  Offhand,  first  cost  might 
easily  be  considered  to  take  first  rank,  and 
it  probably  does  between  types  which  are 
otherwise  of  approximately  equal  merit.  No 
one  would,  of  course,  advocate  laying 
gravel  in  preference  to  sheet  asphalt  on  the 
down-town  section  of  Houston,  Texas, 
merely  because  it  is  cheaper  than  asphalt, 
since  everyone  real- 
izes that  gravel 
could  not  withstand 
the  traffic.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the 
conditions  were 
changed  and  a  street 
in  a  poorer  residen- 
*tial  section  were  to 
be  made  passable, 
sheet  asphalt  would 
generally  be  given 
scant  consideration, 
not  because  it  is  not 
suitable,  but  because 
of  its  relatively  high 
initial  cost. 


Asphaltic  Concrete 

For  business  and 
high-class  residen- 
tial streets  in  Texas 
cities  the  types 
laid  in  considerable 
amount  ^re  War- 
renite   -'  Bitulithic, 

brick,  Uvalde  rock  asphalt,  asphaltic  con- 
crete and  sheet  asphalt.  Concrete,  a  com- 
parative newcomer  in  city  work  in  the 
state,  may  be  expected  to  increase  its  yard- 
age in  the  future.  Although  these  names 
carry  definite  meanings  to  all  engineers,  it 
may  be  well  to  describe  each  one  briefly 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  not  con- 
stantly in  contact  with  paving  matters. 

Bitulithic  is,  strictly  speaking,  an 
asphaltic  concrete  directly  analogous  to 
ordinary  portland  cement  concrete.    It  con- 


Best  Service  for  Least  Cost, 
the  Criterion 

The  question  of  the  selection  of  the 
type  of  pavement  for  a  city  street  is 
one  of  considerable  complication  and 
one  which  has  disturbed  the  equa- 
nimity of  city  councils  since  the  first 
municipal  improvement  of  this  nature 
was  inaugurated.  Boiled  down  to  its 
essence,  the  problem  becomes  one  of 
finding  the  pavement  which  will,  like 
other  structures,  give  the  best  service 
for  the  least  cost.  Realizing  this,  the 
councilman  and  the  property  owner, 
faced  for  the  first  time  with  the  ne- 
cessity for  choosing  between  the  mul- 
titude of  available  types,  throws  up  his 
hands  and  cries,  "What  is  the  best 
kind  of  pavement?"  The  answer,  how- 
ever, helps  him  little,  because  it  is  a 
fact  that,  while  there  may  be  several 
pavements  which  will  all  give  approxi- 
mately equal  satisfaction  under  the 
conditions  at  hand,  there  absolutely  is 
no  best  type  applicable  to  all  cases. 


tains  coarse  stone  or  gravel,  sand,  and 
asphalt  to  bind  the  mixture  together,  the 
idea  being  to  so  proportion  the  various  sizes 
of  aggregate  that  they  will  interlock  and 
support  each  other  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible.  Such  a  mixture  possesses  stabil- 
ity or  resistance  to  displacement  indepen- 
dently of  the  asphaltic  binder,  which. further 
reinforces  and  waterproofs  the  pavement. 
Hot  asphalt  painted  or  squeegeed  over  the 
compressed  surface  and  covered  with 
coarse  sand  or  stone 
chips  constituted  a 
seal  coat  with  which 
the  original  Bitu- 
lithic was  finished. 
The  wearing  off  of 
this  seal  coat  which 
exposed  stone  in  the 
paving  mixture  to 
the  direct  wear  of 
the  traffic  was  the 
principal  shortcom- 
ing of  this  type.  To 
overcome  this  weak- 
ness, a  seal  coat  of 
hot-mixed  sand  and 
asphalt  was  adopted 
in  place  of  the 
squeegee  type,  and  it 
constitutes  a  vast 
improvement.  When 
so  laid,  the  pave- 
ment is  called  War- 
re  n  i  t  e  -  Bitulithic. 
Bitulithic  was  devel- 


oped and  patented  by 
the  Warren  Brothers  Company  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  but  the  original  patents  have  now 
expired  and  anyone  may  lay  a  pavement 
mixture  embodying  the  principles  of  pro- 
portioning contained  therein.  The  use  of 
a  mixed  seal  coat  blending  with  the  coarser 
mixture  is,  however,  still  protected  by 
patent.  On  January  i,  1921,  fifteen  cities 
of  Texas  possessed  Bitulithic  pavements  for 
a  total  of  over  191  miles,  and  many  new 
contracts  have  been  awarded  since  that 
date. 


I 
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Topeka  Pavement 

About  1909  a  type  was  developed  in 
Topeka,  Kans.,  which,  more  or  less  modified, 
has  had  a  wide  use  throughout  the  coun- 
try. It  is  this  pavement,  properly  called 
Topeka  from  its  point  of  origin,  which  is 
generally  specified  under  the  name  of  as- 
phaltic  concrete.  It  is  very  different  from 
Bitulithic,  as  it  is  composed  mainly  of  fine 
sand  with  a  comparatively  small  amount 
of  stone  chips  of  about  J^-inch  maximum 
size.  The  mixture  does  not  derive  stabil- 
ity from  the  stone  which  it  contains,  but 
must  depend  upon  a  very  carefully  propor- 
tioned sand  mixture  and  upon  its  asphaltic 
binder  for  success.  Topeka  is  not  suited 
to  the  heaviest  traffic,  but  is  a  very  satis- 
factory type  for  the  less  busy  street. 

Sheet  Asphalt 

Sheet  asphalt  is  a  two-layer  pavement. 
Upon  the  foundation  a  hot  mixture  of  stone, 
sand  and  asphaltic  cement  (an  asphaltic 
concrete)  is  first  laid,  and  upon  this  is 
spread  the  wearing  surface  layer,  which  is 
composed  of  sand,  a  very  fine  dust  and  as- 
phaltic cement.  No  stone  is  present  in  this 
latter,  and  great  care  must  be  exercised  to 
so  proportion  the  materials  that  a  tough 
and  dense  mixture  will  result. 

Other  Mixed-Type  Asphaltic  Pavements 

Other  asphaltic  pavements  of  the  mixed 
types  are  variations  or  modifications  of 
these,  and  need  not  be  discussed  in  detail. 


W'illite,  as  most  frequently  laid,  is  a  sheet 
asphalt  to  which  a  small  amount  of  a  chem- 
ical has  been  added  with  the  idea  of  im- 
parting a  greater  degree  of  toughness  to 
the  asphalt.  Amiesite  is  an  asphaltic  con- 
crete, which  after  being  used  for  a  numlier 
of  years  in  the  East  has  made  its  appear- 
ance in  Texas.  It  is  a  combination  of 
stone  and  asphalt,  without  sand,  which  is 
generally  mixed  at  a  central  plant  and 
shipped  to  distant  points  to  be  laid  cold. 

Uvalde  rock  asphalt,  nature's  own  paving 
material,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  has  been 
developed  in  the  last  dozen  years.  It  is  a 
limestone,  containing^  or  largely  made  up 
of,  the  shell  remains  of  marine  organisms 
and  impregnated  with  a  hard  asphalt.  In 
fact,  the  asphalt  is  so  hard  that  pavements 
laid  with  the  material,  just  as  it  comes  from 
the  mine,  would  probably  crumble  and  wear 
rapidly  under  traffic.  In  practise,  there- 
fore, a  more  fluid  oil  is  added  to  render  the 
pavement  mixture  more  resilient.  The  oil 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  foundation  and 
crushed  rock  asphalt  spread  and  rolled  into 
it.  So  constructed,  the  pavement  is  called 
cold-rolled  rock  asphalt. 

The  rock  asphalt  is  more  commonly 
finely  crushed  and  the  flux  oil  added  to  it  in 
a  heated  condition  for  city  work.  Pave- 
ments thus  laid  have  given  excellent  ser- 
vice to  date  in  many  cities  of  the  state. 

Portland  Cement  Concrete 

Concrete,  also,  has  made  gigantic  strides 


MILITARY    WALK,    COLLEGE    STATION,    TEXAS,    PAVED    WITH    ASPHALTIC    PENETRATION 

MACADAM   IN   1915 

^lntL^nr«  w^fwl"**'  *^**^J!  includes  both  crushed  stone  foundation  and  wearing  surface,  has  had  no 

maintenance  with  the  exception  of  a  thin  application  of  asphalt  and  sand.     It  is  subjected  only  to  Ught 

traffic,    about   100    vehicles   a   day,    and    4,000    cadets 
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in  the  past  decade.  The  intensive  research 
of  the  Portland  Cement  Association  and 
various  highway  departments  has  developed 
the  importance  of  careful  proportioning, 
curing,  finishing,  etc.,  with  the  result  that 
construction  of  this  type  may  now  be  lui- 
dertaken  with  the  assurance  that  a  high- 
class  pavement  will  result. 

With  the  exception  of  concrete,  a  foun- 
dation must  be  constructed  in  connection 
with  each  of  the  so-called  standard  types. 
This  may  be  5  inches  or  6  inches  of  con- 
crete or  an  equivalent  depth  of  compacted 
gravel  or  crushed  stone.  The  former  ma- 
terial seems  to  be  the  more  popular,  but 
whichever  type  of  foundation  is  employed, 
it  must  be  able  to  carry  the  load.  An  ex- 
cellent surface  on  an  inadequate  foundation 
is  a  shameful  spectacle  and  a  clear  waste 
of  money. 

Comparison  of  Pavement  Types 

Assuming  their  materials  to  be  first  class 
and  considering  the  ^iverage  traffic  they  are 
to  serve,  most  of  these  types  are  fairly 
comparable  on  a  first  cost  basis.  While 
costs  at  different  times  and  in  widely  dif- 
ferent locations  are  likely  to  be  misleading, 
a  tabulation  of  a  few  bids  submitted  within 
the  past  year  in  various  sections  of  Texas 
is  given  below. 

In  the  comparison  of  cost  data  it  should 
be  remembered  that  many  factors  enter  into 
the  formulation  of  a  bid  price.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  competition  prices  soar;  upon  a 
small  job  overhead  costs  increase;  and 
with  local  materials  conveniently  available, 
lower  costs  of  the  constituent  aggregates 
of  the  pavement  should  react  in  favor  of 
the  city. 

Is  Maintenance  Guarantee  Justified? 

In  many  cases,  the  contractor  is  required, 

T^^PTCAL   PRICES   BID   ON    SIX   TYPES 


Investigate  Local  Resources 

In  these  days  of  intensive  street 
improvements  with  attendant  high 
prices  it  behooves  the  city  official  to 
make  use  of  every  possible  expedient 
to  stretch  available  funds  to  the  abso- 
lute limit  consistent  with  approved 
practise.  Every  resource  peculiar  to 
his  vicinity  should  be  employed  to  the 
utmost  and,  while  construction  suited 
to  the  situation  at  hand  is  adopted,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  certain 
types  may  be  extravagantly  uneco- 
nomical. In  selecting  pavements  it  is 
an  excellent  expedient  for  the  city  to 
look  about  and  locate,  if  possible,  local 
sources  of  material  supply,  A  con- 
sideration of  present  freight  rates 
makes  the  importance  of  such  a  find 
self-evident.  The  discovery  of  a  gravel 
deposit  may  make  concrete  the  logical 
selection  for  the  city's  pavements.  A 
pit  of  fine  sand,  entirely  unsuitable  for 
concrete  may  be  found  satisfactory 
for  any  one  of  several  aspnaltic  types. 
It  may  be  suggested,  too,  that  an 
asphaltic  concrete  upon  a  good  gravel 
base  is  a  type  not  to  be  despised  for 
many  of  the  lighter-traffic  thorough- 
fares. Many  cities  are  investigating 
their  local  resources  to  their  marked 
advantage — it  is  a  practise  which 
should  be  generally  adopted. 


by  the  terms  of  his  agreement  with  the  city, 
to  maintain  his  pavement  in  good  condition 
for  a  period  of  five  years  following  com- 
pletion. The  theory  is  that  the  contractor 
will  do  his  utmost  to  guard  against  the 
necessity  for  repairing,  and  thus  the  city  is 
protected  against  the  danger  of  slipshod 
and  careless  work.  In  the  days  when  com- 
paratively little  was  known  of  paving  ma- 
terials and  methods,  and  when  skilled  and 
reputable  contractors  were  scarce,  this  plan 
of  safeguarding  the  public's  interests  was 

OF  PAVEMENT  LAID  IN  TEXAS  CITIES 


2" 

2" 

2/2 

2K2 

2" 

2" 

2" 

6" 


Type  of  Surface  Type  of  Foundation 

Asphaltic   concrete    6"  concrete 

Asphaltic   concrete    5"  concrete 

"  Sheet  asphalt 6"  concrete 

"  Sheet  asphalt 6"  concrete 

Warrenite-Bitulithic    6"  concrete 

Warrenite-Bitulithic    5"  concrete 

Warrenite-Bitulithic    6"  concrete 

Portland  cement 

concrete 

Portland  cement 

concrete    (reinforced) 

Uvalde    rock   asphalt 5"  concrete 

Uvalde   rock   asphalt C"  concrete 

Uvalde   rock   asphalt 6"  concrete 

Vertical    fiber    brick 5"  concrete 

Vertical    fiber    brick 6"  concrete 

Vertical    fiber    brick 0"  concrete 


Bid  Price  per  Sq.Yd. 

Surface 

Foundation 

Dat 

e  of  Bid 

Place 

$1.00 

$].40' 

Oct. 

10, 

1922 

Houston 

1.30 

1.40 

Sept. 

25, 

1922 

Bryan 

1.60 

2.10 

July 

12, 

1922 

Port  Arthur 

1.40 

1.14 

Tan. 

23, 

1923 

Laredo 

1.70 

1.32 

Ian. 

23, 

1923 

Laredo 

1.7r. 

1.05 

Oct. 

17, 

1922 

Ballinger 

1.72 

1.45 

Oct. 

10, 

1922 

Houston 

2.32 



Sept. 

25, 

1922 

Bryan 

2.75 

Dec. 

6, 

1922 

Kerens 

1.68 

1.18 

Oct. 

17, 

1922 

Ballinger 

1.35 

1.35 

Jan. 

23, 

1923 

Laredo 

l..';4 

1.50 

Oct. 

16, 

1922 

Houston 

1.8S 

1.08 

Oct. 

17, 

1922 

Ballinger 

2.19 

1.52 

Oct. 

16, 

1922 

Houston 

1.96 

1.14 

Jan. 

23, 

1923 

Laredo 
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probably  justified.  At  present,  however, 
the  inclusion  of  the  maintenance  clause  is 
of  doubtful  expediency,  except  perhaps 
for  a  new  and  untried  type  of  pavement. 

An  incongruous  situation  is  developed 
when,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  contractor 
is  asked  to  guarantee  the  success  of  work 
constructed  in  accordance  with  the  engi- 
neer's rather  strict  specifications,  and  par- 
ticularly so  when  rigid  city  inspection  is 
also  provided  to  regulate  the  many  details 
of  the  work.  This  latter  seems  decidedly 
to  be  the  more  logical  and  better  form 
of  protection,  but  it  certainly  must  be  intel- 
ligently applied  if  satisfactory  results  are  to 
be  obtained.  A  properly  laid  pavement 
should  require  but  little  outlay  for  the  pe- 
riod of  the  guarantee,  and  a  pavement 
which  does  require  extensive  patching  will 
almost  certainly  deteriorate  at  an  acceler- 
ated rate  inimed'ately  after  the  repairs  are 
completed  and  will  be  a  bad  investment. 
Thus,  why  not  abide  by  carefully  drawn 
specifications  enforced  by  good  inspection 
and  save  in  first  cost  the  guarantee  charge 
of  5  cents  per  square  yard  which  the  con- 
tractor must  charge  in  self-protection? 

Life  of  Pavements 

The  durability  of  the  pavement  type  is  a 
most  important  factor  in  its  selection. 
Without  exception,  every  one  of  the  pave- 
ments at  present  in  use  in  Texas  has  at 
some  time  or  other  failed  to  give  the  ser- 
vice expected  of  it,  but  generally  such  ex- 
amples of  short  life  are  traceable  to  defects 
in  construction,  lack  of  maintenance,  or 
other  preventable  cause.  Occasionally, 
however,  a  type  may  clearly  be  incapable 
of  withstanding  the  conditions  to  which  it 
is  subjected.  Sheet  asphalt  and  asphaltic 
concrete  will  deteriorate  rapidly  if  not  sub- 
jected to  traffic,  and  will  behave  most  satis- 
factorily  when  constantly  exposed  to   the 


action  of  rubber-tired  vehicles.  Wood 
block  has  repeatedly  been  found  to  give  the 
best  service  under  heavy  traffic.  Bitumi- 
nous types,  such  as  asphaltic  concrete  with 
stone  particles  in  their  surfaces  unprotected 
by  a  bituminous  mortar,  will,  unless  the 
stone  is  extremely  tough,  and  the  traffic  very 
light,  show  excessive  wear  after  the  first 
few  yeai;s  of  use. 

Placed  under  an  enviroment  to  which 
they  are  suited,  brick,  sheet  asphalt,  War- 
renite-Bitulithic,  concrete,  and  the  other 
types  previously  mentioned  should  give  lo 
to  25  years  of  economical  service — if  prop- 
erly cared  for. 

Several  pavement  characteristics  some- 
times listed  separately  may  be  included  un- 
der the  term  of  general  suitability.  Ease 
of  cleaning,  low  tractive  resistance,  non- 
sHpperiness,  and  noiselessness  may  be 
grouped  under  this  head.  Possibly  the  ver- 
tical fiber  brick  with  asphalt-filled  joints  is 
least  easy  to  clean,  and  wood  block  and 
sheet  asphalt  may  be  regarded  as  the  most 
slippery,  especially  when  damp  and  slightly 
dirty.  All  the  types  ofifer  very  low  resis- 
tance to  loads  hauled  over  them  and  are 
about  of  equal  desirability  upon  this  count. 
Wood  block  and  the  asphaltic  types  are  the 
most  quiet,  and  concrete  is  the  most  noisy. 

Gravel  for  outlying  sections  is  com- 
monly laid,  but  for  other  situations  justify- 
ing greater  expenditures  ordinary  water- 
bound  macadam  treated  periodically  with 
a  road  oil  may  give  satisfactory  service  over 
a  considerable  period.  Bituminous  mac- 
adam, better  known  perhaps  as  penetration 
macadam,  should  also  receive  attention  for 
smaller  towns  or  for  lighter-traffic  streets 
of  larger  ones.  Less  expensive  than  the 
high-class  types  generally  considered  as 
standard,  it  should  nevertheless  give  long 
years  of  service  under  conditions  to  which 
it  is  adapted. 


To  Kill  or  To  Save 

The  health  cranks  have  demonstrated  that  is  costs  76  cents  to  save  a  man  from 
hookworm.  The  war-lords  have  demonstrated  that  it  costs  $15,000  to  kill  a  man  in  war. 
It  thus  appears,  if  the  people  would  give  the  $15,000  to  the  health  cranks  instead  of 
to  the  war-lords,  the  said  health  cranks  could  with  this  sum  save  19,736  lives. 

— Bulletin,  Indiana  State  Board  of  Health. 
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Road-Building  Equipment  at  Home 

and  Abroad 


A    GRAY    GIANT    SCARIFIER-GRADER-BOLIiER    0WN:ED    BY    HENNEPIN    COUNTY,    MINN.,    IN 
OPERATION  ON  THE  MINNETONKA  BOULEVARD 

This  road  is  of  graded  gravel  surfaced  with  a  heavy  asphaltic  oil.     The  picture  shows  the  action  of  the 
drum  crushing  the  large  cakes  to  insure  satisfactory  maintenance  and  resurfacing 


A  GROUP  OF  NATIVES   AND  ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN   ENGINEERS  AT   A  CELEBRATION  AT 
'     THE   MUNICIPAL    SOO-YARD    IROQUOIS    ASPHALT    PLANT,    BOMBAY,    INDIA 
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Sanitary  Problems  of  Growing  Villages 

By  George  C.   Whipple 

Professor  of  Sanitary  Engineering,  Harvard  University 


THEdistinction  between  rural  and  urban 
life  is  sharp  and  well  understood — 
one  is  individualistic,  the  other,  com- 
munal. The  village  occupies  an  interme- 
diate position  between  the  farm  and  the 
city,  and  villages  have  a  habit  of  growing 
into  cities  and  towns.  Unless  village  growth 
is  guided,  the  result  is  almost  sure  to  be  an 
unlovely  and  insanitary  conglomeration  of 
streets  and  buildings.  Many  factors  con- 
tribute to  this  result,  but  an  important  one 
is  the  desire  of  the  people  to  have  some  of 
the  benefits  of  urban  life  without  giving  up 
the  individualism  of  rural  life.  Owners 
of  land  and  buildings  wish  to  develop  their 
property  in  their  own  way,  and  they  sub- 
mit unwillingly  to  the  ever  widening  ap- 
plication of  police  power  and  eminent 
domain.  They  fail  to  realize  that  as  people 
live  closer  and  closer  together,  each  in- 
dividual must  give  up  more  and  more  for 
the  good  of  all  and  partake  of  and  partic- 
ipate in  public  service.  True  it  is  that 
the  state  of  change  is  the  state  of  danger 
from  boyhood  to  manhood,  from  village- 
hood  to  city-hood.  True  it  is  that  the  time 
to  plan  a  city  is  when  it  is  a  village. 

Four  Stages  of  Transition 

In  the  matter  of  water-supply  and  sew- 
erage there  are  four  stages  in  the  transi- 
tion from  rural  to  urban  conditions,  illus- 
trated by  the  accompanying  diagram.  The 
first  stage  is  that  of  primitive  rural  con- 
ditions where  the  water-supply  is  taken 
from  a  well,  and  human  excreta  is  returned 
to  the  ground  through  one  of  the  many 
forms  of  privy.  Little  water  is  used,  the 
ground  water  is  depressed  but  little,  and 
if  the  privy  is  on  the  down-stream  side  of 
the  ground-water  flow,  the  danger  of  the 
well's  being  contaminated  is  relatively 
small.  Privies,  however,  have  their  dan- 
gers, especially  the  fly  transmission  of 
disease  germs. 

The  second  is  the  advanced  rural  stage, 
in  which  water  is  pumped  from  the  well 
to  the  house,  plumbing  is  installed,  and  the 
waste  water  and  the  water-carried  wastes 
are  allowed  to  flow  to  a  cesspool  or  a  septic 


tank.  The  fly  danger  is  thus  eliminated, 
but  the  use  of  larger  amounts  of  water 
depresses  the  ground  water,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  the  water's  being  contaminated  is 
increased.  If  the  soil  is  clayey,  there  may 
be  an  overflow  of  sewage  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground. 

The  third  stage  is  the  primitive  urban. 
There  is  a  public  water-supply,  but  no 
sewers.  The  danger  here  is  from  an  over- 
flow of  sewage  due  to  the  greater  use  of 
water. 

The  fourth  stage  is  the  advanced  urban, 
where  there  are  public  sewers  as  well  as 
a  public  water-supply.  This  is  the  safest 
of  all.  Usually  the  fourth  stage  follows 
soon  after  the  third. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  towards  the 
introduction  of  modern  plumbing  in  the  vil- 
lage and  even  on  the  farm.  This  means 
that  local  problems  of  sewage  disposal  are 
increasing  in  importance.  The  mere  sub- 
stitution of  a  septic  tank  for  a  cesspool 
does  not  always  solve  the  problem.  In 
a  sandy  or  open  soil  either  system  may  give 
no  apparent  nuisance,  but  both  may  pollute 
the  ground  water.  In  a  clayey  soil  both 
may  become  nuisances  and  sources  of  dan- 
ger. Before  running  water  is  installed  in 
a  village  house,  the  owner  should  make 
sure  that  the  waste  water  can  be  disposed 
of  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  without 
nuisance  to  himself  or  his  neighbor. 

Cesspools  and  Septic  Tanks 

The  word  cesspool  means  a  pit  into  which 
waste  water  flows.  If  the  pit  has  per- 
meable sides,  it  is  called  a  leaching  cess- 
pool ;  if  water-tight,  it  is  called  a  water- 
tight cesspool  and  of  course  has  to  be 
periodically  emptied.  Cesspools  are  gen- 
erally covered.  Usually  the  sewage  re- 
mains in  the  cesspool  a  considerable  time, 
so  that  the  bacteria  have  ample  opportunity 
to  act  upon  the  organic  matter.  Bacteria 
require  oxygen,  and  fresh  sewage  from  a 
house  usually  contains  some  of  it.  On 
reaching  a  cesspool  the  bacteria  in  the 
sewage  seize  this  oxygen,  and  it  very  speed- 
ily  disappears.      This    condition    is    called 
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"anaerobic."  Some  bacteria  can,  under 
these  anaerobic  conditions,  get  the  oxygen 
they  need  from  the  organic  matter,  that  is,* 
from  the  feces  and  urine,  and  even  from 
the  cellulose  which  constitutes  the  major 
part  of  paper.  In  doing  so,  they  break  up 
the  organic  matter  so  that  some  of  the 
solids  are  changed  to  liquids  or  gases.  This 
is  called  the  septic  process.  It  is  not 
purification  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term, 
but  it  is  a  useful  process.  It  reduces  the 
accumulation  of  solids  in  cesspools,  pre- 
vents the  necessity  of  frequent  cleanings, 
and  makes  it  easier  for  the  liquids  to  leach 
into  the  soil. 

Septic  tanks  differ  from  cesspools  in  hav- 
ing water-tight  sides  and  bottom,  in  having 
a  definite  outlet  as  well  as  an  inlet,  in  hav- 
ing a  more  or  less  constant  flow  of  liquid 
through  the  tank,  and  in  being  sometimes 
subdivided  into  compartments.  The  bio- 
logical action  is  the  same  as  in  the  cess- 
pool; there  is  liquefaction  and  gasification 
of  a  part  of  the  organic  matter,  a  small 
amount  of  sediment  gradually  accumulating 
at  the  bottom,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
scum  being  lifted  to  the  top  by  the  entrained 
gases. 

Much  false  praise  has  been  given  to  the 
septic  tank;  and  much  false  condemnation 
has  been  made  of  the  old-fashioned  cess- 
pool. The  water  which  enters  either  one 
has  to  go  somewhere.  If  the  soil  is  very 
porous,  it  may  leach  from  the  cesspool  into 
the  ground.  It  is  foul  when  it  leaves,  be- 
comes more  or  less  purified  in  the  soil,  but 
may  endanger  a  well  if  one  happens  to  be 
near.  If  the  soil  is  tight,  a  cesspool  must 
be  emptied  occasionally  or  it  will  fill  up  and 
overflow;  and,  obviously,  an  overflowing 
cesspool  is  a  sanitary  menace.  But  in  the 
case  of  a  septic  tank  the  water  also  has  to 
go  somewhere.  Its  effluent  is  also  foul  and 
dangerous.  (The  idea  that  in  a  septic  tank 
the  bacteria  in  some  mysterious  way  "eat 
each  other  up"  and  that  the  effluent  is  "pure 
enough  to  drink"  is  entirely  erroneous.)  It 
may  be  distributed  under  the  ground  by  a 
system  of  subsurface  drains — a  good  way 
if  the  soil  is  porous — or  it  may  be  applied 
to  some  sort  of  filter.  But  unless  adequate 
means  are  provided  for  disposing  of  the 
foul  septic  tank  effluent,  the  whole  situation 
may  be  much  worse  than  that  resulting 
from  the  use  of  the  old-fashioned  cesspool. 

At  a  lake-side  resort,  where  the  lake 
water  was  used  as  a  public  water-supply, 


I  once  examined  about  forty  cottages.  I 
found  half  a  dozen  expensively  installed 
septic  tank  systems  and  every  one  was  a 
menace  to  the  lake.  In  some  cases  fecal 
matter  and  paper  found  no  difficulty  in 
passing  through  the  tank  and  through  the 
bed  of  broken  stone  into  which  the  tank 
effluent  discharged,  into  the  lake  itself.  Of 
the  thirty  or  more  cesspools,  two  or  three 
were  overflowing  because  of  neglect,  but 
the  rest  were  causing  no  nuisance  what- 
ever. In  other  words,  the  filtering  power 
of  the  fine  natural  soil  was  greater  than 
that  of  the  coarse  artificial  stone  bed. 
Septic  tanks  and  cesspools  both  need  to-  be 
watched.  Both  are  useful  if  properly  used 
and  cared  for. 

Grease   and    Fecal   Matt^   Should   Be   Kept 
Apart 

There  is  one  fact  about  the  use  of  septic 
tanks  and  cesspools  that  people  generally 
do  not  know,  namely,  the  great  extent  to 
which  the  presence  of  grease  in  sewage  in- 
terferes with  the  septic  process.  Grease 
decomposes  slowly  under  anaerobic  condi- 
tions. It  also  coats  the  particles  of  fecal 
matter  and  cellulose  and  prevents  their 
liquefaction.  In  cesspools  it  tends  to  choke 
the  pores  of  the  ground  and  prevent  leach- 
ing. Grease  and  fats  decompose  with  least 
nuisance  where  there  is  plenty  of  oxygen, 
while  solid  fecal  matter  and  cellulose  are 
liquefied  best  by  the  septic  process.  It  fol- 
lows from  this  that  the  two  substances, 
grease  and  fecal  matter,  should  be  kept 
apart  as  far  as  this  can  practically  be  done. 
Where  privies  are  used,  sink  wastes  are 
generally  put  upon  the  open  ground.  This 
may  be  unsightly,  but  the  danger  to  health 
is  not  very  great. 

When  plumbing  is  introduced,  the 
natural  thing  is  for  the  plumbers  to  unite 
the  waste  pipes  from  all  the  fixtures  as 
they  do  in  cities.  This  brings  together 
fats  from  the  kitchen  and  fecal  wastes  from 
the  water  closets,  which  cause  the  difficul- 
ties I  have  referred  to.  It  is  true  that  a 
partial  separation  of  grease  can  be  made 
by  the  use  of  grease  traps,  but  practically 
this  has  not  proved  to  be  very  successful. 
With  greasy  matters  kept  out,  cesspools  can 
often  be  used  for  years  without  cleaning, 
while  effluents  from  septic  tanks  can  be 
dissipated  through  underground  tile  drains 
without  clogging.  There  are  no  rules  with- 
out exceptions,  and  my  advice  to  separate 
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grease  from  fecal  matter  must  be  followed 
"according  to  the  rule  of  reason,"  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  sound. 

Typhoid    Fever    and    Insect-borne    Diseases 
Lingering  in  Small  Communities 

Statistics  of  typhoid  fever  show  that  this 
disease  is  rapidly  disappearing  from  large 
cities  because  of  the  general  use  of  methods 
of  water  purification,  better  methods  of 
protecting  milk  supplies  and  other  activities. 
Typhoid  fever  is  also  disappearing  from 
scattered  farms.  It  is  in  the  villages  and 
smaller  cities  that  the  disease  still  lingers. 


Insect-borne  diseases  are  also  likely  to  be 
prevalent  in  small  communities  and  on  the 
"•  outskirts  of  large  communities.  In  these 
areas  where  the  works  of  man  are  en- 
croaching on  natural  conditions,  mosqui- 
toes are  likely  to  find  breeding-places.  Most 
cities  have  an  insanitary  fringe  where  new 
streets  are  being  made,  where  ashes  and 
refuse  are  being  dumped,  and  where  of- 
fensive industries,  perhaps,  are  located. 

These  few  examples  show  that  some  of 
the  most  important  sanitary  problems  of 
the  present  day  are  to  be  found  in  villages 
growing  into  cities. 


Effect  of   Sanitation  on  the  Death-Rate 


IN  his  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1922,  George  G.  Earl,  Gen- 
eral Superintendent  of  the  Sewerage  and 
Water  Board  of  New  Or- 
leans calls  special  attention 
to  the  accompanying  table  of 
Comparative  Death  Rates 
and  Conditions.  As  .  Mr. 
Earl  well  says,  no  ond  who 
will  carefully  study  this 
tabulation  can  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  essential  relation- 
ship of  proper  sewerage, 
water  and  drainage  condi- 
tions to  the  length  and  com- 
fort of  human  life  and  the 
standing  development  of  the 
community.  It  is  estimated 
that  if  the  conditions  of 
1900  still  prevailed,  there 
would  have  been  nearly  it,- 
000  deaths  from  New  Or- 
leans' 405,000  population  in 
1922,  as  against  the  actual 
total  of  less  than  6,700. 

Attention  is  also  called  in 
the  report  to  the  facts  that 
the  percentage  of  total  pop- 
ulation served  by  sewerage 
and  water  facilities,  which 
increased  until  1921,  became 
constant  in  1922,  and  de- 
creased sligjjtly  in  1923 ;  and 
that  increased  appropriations 
must  be  provided  for  the 
Sewerage  and  Water  Board, 
or  that  some  method  must 
be  devised  to  prevent  the 
scattering  of  population,  if 
New  Orleans  is  not  to  slip 
backward'  in  its  sanitary 
status. 

In  Mr.  Earl's  opinion, 
the  city  can  well  afford 
paved  streets,  sub-surface 
drainage,  and  every  needed 
sewerage  and  water  facility 
on   streets   having  an   aver- 


age population  of  say,  650  per  mile,  but  such 
expenditures  c;re  impossible  for  scattered  pop- 
ulations of  160  or  less  per  mile  of  street. 


COMPARATIVE  DEATH   RATES  AND  CONDITIONS. 

Date 

Doatli  Rates 

Percentage   of 
Total   Deaths 
A3  Compared 
With  Condi- 
tions of  Decade 
1890-1899,  inclu- 
sive, Taken  As 
100% 

Per  100,000 

Per 
1,000 

Remarks 

1  10  111 
.Malnii.! 

Typhoid 
From 

From 

All 

Causes 

Decade 

ISSO- 
1S89 

150 

21 

28.6 

105% 

No  adequate  drainage, 
vaults,  foul  gutters,  and 
unscreened  cisterns 
everywhere:  mosquitoes 
abundant. 

Decide 
1890- 
1809 

1)4 

39 
38 

27.2 
22.6 

100% 

Same  as  above,  with 
cess-pools  increasing 
and  overflowing  often 
into  gutters. 

Docnde 
1900- 
1909 

26 

83% 

F  r  0  111  1900,  drainage 
commenced  to  improve 
conditions  of  soil  satu- 
ration, and  after  1906, 
sewers  also  acted  to 
drain  ffie  soil  and  com- 
menced to  receive  con- 
nections. 

DpoaJe 
1910- 
1919 

7 

21 

20.0fi 

By  1910,  20%  of  prem- 
ises connected  with 
sewers  ■and  38%  con- 
nected ,  with  water 
works  system.  There- 
after rapid  furfher  con- 
nections with  both  sys- 
tems and  further  drain- 
ape   improvements. 

Year 
1919 

4 

1 

13 

18.8 

09% 

Practically  all  well-built 
areas  well  drained.  93% 
of  premises  served  by 
sewers,  96%  of  prem- 
ises served  by  water. 

Year 
1920 

1.5 

17.75 

65% 

About  94%  of  premises 
served  by  sewers  and" 
97  %  by  water. 

Year 
1921 

2.7 
3.95 

9.0 

10.12 

10,5 

61% 

About  94%  of  premises 
served  by  sewers  and 
97  %  by.  water. 

Year 
1922 

16.5 

61% 

About  94%  of  premises 
served  by  sewers  and 
97  %  by  water. 
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Unwarranted  Abuse  of  Fire  Hydrants 

Hydrants  Should  Be  Used  Exclusively  for  Fire-Fighting 

By  John   Wilson  Toyne 

Engineer,  South  Bend,  Ind. 


THE  use  of  fire  hydrants  for  other  than 
the  extinguishing  of  fires  has  been  the 
outgrowth  of  the  common  use  of  the 
old  town  pump  by  everyone.  The  public 
fire  hydrant  is  the  general  temporary  water- 
service  medium,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  abuse  of  the  fire  hydrant  has  become 
universal,  especially  where  the  water  utili- 
ties are  municipally  owned.  So  general  is 
this  practise  that  I  have  failed  to  find  a 
single  municipally  owned  plant  where  ser- 
vice is  not  rendered  either  voluntarily  or 
otherwise  through  the  fire  hydrant.  A 
short  time  ago,  in  a  small  city  in  northern 
Indiana,  I  was  informed  that  no  service 
was  permitted  from  the  fire  hydrants,  yet 
in  less  than  an  hour  I  counted  the  follow- 
ing using  fire  hydrants :  a  building  contrac- 
tor, a  crew  cleaning  sewers,  a  teamster 
v.'atering  his  team  in  a  tub,  and  a  tank 
wagon  filling.  In  two  of  the  cases  Still  son 
wrenches  were  being  used  to  operate  the 
hydrant,  with  the  usual  results,  and  I  noted 
a  number  of  other  hydrants  which  had  ex- 
perienced the  same  treatment. 

In  talking  with  a  number  of  city  officials 
about  this  practise,  I  have  been  surprised 
at  the  lack  of  thought  given  to  the  two  most 
essential  elements  entering  into  the  con- 
sideration of  this  abuse  of  one  of  the  most 
necessary  pieces  of  fire-fighting  equipment, 
namely,  cost  and  reliability.  Thousands  of 
dollars  are  appropriated  for  fire-fighting 
apparatus,  including  pumpers,  hose  wagons, 
deluge  sets  and  aerials,  in  fact,  everything 
that  the  ingenuity  of  man  can  contrive  that 
will  tend  to  assist  in  fighting  fire,  and 
surely  municipal  officials  would  be  subject 
to  severe  criticism  if  they  failed  in  their 
duty  in  this  respect.  At  the  same  time,  per- 
mission will  be  granted  to  almost  anyone 
desiring  water,  for  almost  any  purpose,  to 
u.se  a  fire  hydrant ;  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  hydrant  is  not  designed  as  a  service 


connection  and  that  its  use  as  such  not  only 
builds  up  exorbitant  maintenance  cost  but 
reduces  the  available  fire  protection. 

The  latter  statement  is  not  merely  as- 
sumption based  on  the  law  of  averages,  but 
is  fact  proved  by  actual  conditions  which 
have  come  under  my  observation.  No  doubt 
parallel  cases  have  been  within  the  experi- 
ence of  almost  everyone  connected  with 
water  utilities.  Not  long  ago  I  noted  that 
a  fire  alarm  was  answered  in  an  addition 
where  streets  were  badly  cut  up  because  of 
sewer  construction.  The  hydrant  that 
should  have  been  used  was  tied  up  with  a 
service  line  without  even  a  union,  and  by 
the  time  the  hose  wagon  had  backed  out  to 
another  hydrant  the  house  had  burned 
down.  At  a  hydrant  ordinarily  used  by 
the  street  sprinkler  for  filling  purposes 
and  on  which  the  side  cap  was  usually  left 
open,  a  handful  of  small  rock  was  dis- 
charged into  the  fire  hose,  plugging  the 
nozzle  and  allowing  a  wood-shingle  roof  to 
catch  fire  from  an  adjacent  fire,  to  gain 
considerable  headway  before  the  hydrant 
could  be  closed,  the  nozzle  removed  and 
another  substituted.  Small  boys  were 
.severely  criticised  for  throwing  the  rock 
into  the  hydrant,  but,  as  I  see  it,  the  criti- 
cism was  directed  to  the  wrong  place. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  cost 
in  property  damage  and  loss  of  life  that 
has  accrued  from  this  practise,  and  that  it 
is  continuing  is  one  of  our  disgraces.  There 
are  no  arguments  in  favor  of  using  hy- 
drants for  other  than  fire-fighting  purposes, 
and  the  only  question  is  how  long  will  it 
take  for  the  citizens  of  our  communities 
to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  their  lives  and 
property  are  being  placed  under  an  un- 
necessary hazard,  and  compel  us  to  stop  it  ? 

Acknowledgment. — From  a  paper  read  before  the 
Annual  Convention  of  the  American  Water  Works 
Association. 


THE    PROPER   SPACING   OF  FIRE   HYDRANTS 
WiU  be  discussed  by  W.  R.  Conard,  Consultant  and  Engineer,  of  Burlington,  N.  J.,  In  an  early  issue 
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Municipal  Music  in  Auckland,  New 

Zealand 


By  Maughan  Barnett 

City  Organist 


^^TT  is  the  duty  of  municipalities,"  ac- 
I  cording  to  a  speaker  at  a  recent  con- 
ference in  England,  "to  do  all  they 
can  to  refine  and  elevate  the  people,  to  pro- 
vide opportunities  of  artistic  and  intelligent 
culture,  and  to  give  the  people  a  larger  and 
better  life." 

Good  music  is  acknov^^ledged  to  be  of 
value  to  the  community,  and  consequently 
the  development  of  public  taste  comes  with- 
in the  scope  of  civic  activity.  The  object 
of  municipal  music  is  to  afford  the  people 
opportunities  of  hearing  good  music  at 
charges  within  the  reach  of  all.  The 
musical  education  of  a  community  is  a 
slow  process,  and  the  ultimate  success  of 
any  scheme  having  that  object  in  view  de- 


pends very  largely  upon  persistence  of 
effort,  regularity  of  performance  and 
judicious  program-making. 

The  establishment  of  municipal  music  in 
Auckland  followed  the  erection  of  a  fine 
Town  Hall  and  the  'installation  therein 
of  an  exceptionally  artistic  "Norman  and 
Beard"  organ,  a  gift  to  the  city  by  Henry 
Brett,  the  proprietor  of  the  Auckland  Star 
and  an  enthusiast  in  music. 

A  city  organist  was  appointed  who  gave 
his  first  recital  in  April,  1913.  Four  years 
later  vocal  solos  were  added  to  the  pro- 
grams, and  in  191 7  further  and  very  popu- 
lar variety  was  afforded  as  the  result  of  the 
formation  of  a  municipal  choir,  the  first 
to   be   established   in   New   Zealand.     The 


AUDIENCE  AT  AN  OEGAN  RECITAL  FOR  SCHOOL  CHILDREN  IN  THE  TOWN  HALL, 

AUCKLAND,  NEW  ZEALAND 
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recitals  are  given  on  Saturday  nights, 
which  are  reserved  as  far  as  possible  by 
the  City  Council  for  municipal  music.  The 
season  extends  over  ten  months  of  the  year. 
The  charge  for  admission  was  originally 
one  shilling,  but  this  was  reduced  later  to 
sixpence. 

The  audiences  at  the  recitals  have 
naturally  included  both  the  educated  and 
the  untrained  in  musical  knowledge  and 
appreciation.  Consequently  the  selection  of 
music  for  performance  has  been  influenced 
by  an  endeavor  to  satisfy  both  sections  and 
at  the  same  time  to  keep  within  artistic 
limits.  Public  interest  has  increased  stead- 
ily year  after  year,  in  spite  of  the  abnormal 
conditions  created  by  the  war  and  its  after- 
math. 

The  total  attendance  during  the  first  year 
of  the  recitals  (1913-14)  was  8,350,  aver- 
aging 253  per  recital.  The  figures  for  the 
present  season,  which  has  still  a  month  to 
run,  show  a  total  attendance  of  21,812  and 
an  average  of  y2y.  The  growing  popu- 
larity of  the  recitals  is  further  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  the  last  seven  performances 
were  attended  by  just  under  8,000  people, 
a  total  only  slightly  less  than  that  for  the 


33  recitals  given  during  the  initial  year. 
The  population  of  Auckland  ten  years  ago 
was  about  104,000  and  is  at  present  approx- 
imately 160,000. 

In  addition  to  the  civic  activities  already 
mentioned,  a  series  of  recitals  for  children 
attending  the  primary  schools  in  the  city 
and  suburbs  are  given  each  year.  These 
were  established  in  1913  by  the  City  Coun- 
cil, which  no  doubt  had  in  view  the  fact 
that  the  school  children  of  to-day  are  the 
citizens  of  to-morrow. 

The  Education  Board  and  the  headmas- 
ters of  the  schools  undertake  and  carry  out 
in  admirable  fashion  all  arrangements  for 
the  conveyance,  seating  and  control  of  the 
children.  The  program  for  each  recital 
includes  a  short  address  by  the  city  organ- 
ist, vocal  and  organ  solos,  the  latter  selected 
chiefly  from  the  simpler  works  of  the  great 
masters,  and  British  folk-songs  sung  by 
the  children.  An  essay  scheme  is  connected 
with  these  recitals,  and  prizes  for  the  best 
papers  are  given  by  Mr.  Brett  and  by  Mr. 
S.  Adams,  a  local  professional  musician. 
The  average  attendance  of  children  at  these 
recitals  is  about  2,000,  which  opens  a  wide 
field  of  musical  influence  in  the  homes. 


Demonstrating  the  Possibilities  of  a 
Community  Dental  Clinic 

By  R.   B.   Stone,   D.D.S. 

Director,  Community  Dental  Clinic,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


PUBLIC  dental  clinics  are  just  as  nec- 
essary for  the  physical  welfare  of 
humanity  as  are  hospitals.  Dental 
disorders  are  more  prevalent  than  any  other 
form  of  human  ailment,  and  their  ill  effects, 
not  only  on  the  comfort  of  the  individual 
but  on  the  general  health  of  the  body,  are 
attracting  increasing  recognition.  There 
is  also  evident  in  the  dental  profession  a 
growing  idealism— a  desire  not  merely  to 
make  a  living,  but  to  render  a  fundamental 
community  service. 

In  order  that  the  possibilities  of  coopera- 
tive dental  service  may  be  given  public  dem- 
onstration, the  writer  has  been  able  to  en- 
list the  aid  of  some  influential  men  and 
women  of  Los  Angeles  in  financing  a  Com- 


munity Dental  Clinic.  The  building,  of 
which  an  exterior  and  an  interior  view  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  photographs, 
was  opened  on  March  9.  At  first,  we  con- 
fined ourselves  to  such  prophylactic,  X-ray. 
and  extraction  work  as  could  be  handled 
with  ease,  but  the  demand  grew  to  such 
an  extent  that  we  had  to  expand  and  do 
necessary  reparative  work,  such  as  amalgam 
and  porcelain  fillings  and  small  repair  work. 
The  attendance  of  patients  has  increased 
each  month,  as  follows :  March,  191 ; 
April,  242;  May,  297;  June,  316;  July, 
398.  Fully  90  per  cent  of  the  patients  came 
to  us  for  regular  dental  services,  and  the 
majority  were  able  to  pay  the  fees  asked 
by  the  clinic. 
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During  this  time  we 
have  handled  a  small 
number  of  charity  cases, 
sent  to  us  by  schools, 
churches  and  charity  de- 
partments. Aside  from 
these,  the  minimum  fee 
of  one  dollar  for  prophy- 
lactic work,  extraction 
and  X-ray  diagnosis  is 
strictly  adhered  to.  The 
majority  of  the  larger 
work  has  been  distribu- 
ted to  various  dentists 
throughout  the  city. 

Our  educational  pro- 
gram has  been  of  very 
great  help  to  most  of  the 
patients.  We  have  dis- 
tributed some  6,000 
pieces  of  literature,  be- 
sides large  quantities  of  tooth  paste  and 
mouth  washes.  We  have  six  very  good 
dental  films,  which  Ve  are  showing  free 
of  charge  to  the  public  every  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  evening. 

Only  graduated  and  licensed  doctors  and 
registered  nurses  are  employed  at  the  clinic. 
A  fair  salary  is  paid  to  the  employees,  but 
the  director  has  been  donating  his  services 
for  the  good  of  the  cause.  The  clinic  is 
not  yet  self-supporting,  but  it  is  our  hope 
that  there  will  be  a  favorable  balance  by 
the  end  of  the  next  quarter. 


LOS    ANGELES    COMMUNITY   DENTAL   CLINIC    BUILDING 


To  meet  the  increasing  demands,  we  are 
planning  to  add  six  more  chairs  to  the 
present  clinic,  making  ten  in  all.  Then  to 
meet  further  needs  we  hope  to  increase  the 
number  of  clinics,  in  the  belief  that  sev- 
eral small  clinics  in  different  parts  of  the 
city  will  be  more  beneficial  than  one  large 
clinic.  At  some  future  time,  when  we  have 
fully  demonstrated  the  worthiness  of  our 
work,  we  hope  to  induce  the  city  govern- 
ment to  appoint  a  Community  Dental  Ser- 
vice Commission  to  take  over  the  clinics  and 
operate  them  as  city  or  county  institutions. 


PART  OP  THE  EQUIPMENT  OP  THE  LOS  ANGELES  COMMUNITY  DENTAL  CLINIC 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  Activities 
in  Public  Affairs 


Oklahoma  City's  Progress 
in  Fire  Fighting 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. — A  few  years 
ago  the  Oklahoma  City  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce came  to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that 
the  safety  of  the  city  and  its  future  growth 
were  imperiled  by  an  inadequate  water- 
supply  and  a  poorly  equipped  fire-fighting 
force.  Support  was  accordingly  given  to 
the  necessary  bond  issues  for  enlarging 
and  modernizing  both  of  these  essential 
arms  for  fire  fighting.  During  the  present 
year  the  Chamber's  Fire  Prevention  Com- 
mittee has  made  a  thorough  examination 
and  inspection  both  of  the  modernized 
water-works  system  and  of  the  Fire  De- 
partment. The  committee  has  been  much 
impressed  by  the  achievements  of  the  city 
officials  having  the  work  in  charge,  notable 
among  which  has  been  the  completion  of 


the  work  at  a  cost  considerably  less  than 
the  estimates  on  which  the  bond  issues 
were  based. 

The  accompanying  photographs  show 
some  of  our  present  fire-fighting  equipment, 
and  also  the  Fire  Department  Band.  Not 
the  least  important  asset  of  any  fire-fighting 
force,  we  believe,  is  the  good  fellowship  and 
morale  which  such  a  band  as  this  exempli- 
fies. Indeed  our  Fire  Prevention  Committee 
made  special  ment'on,  in  its  report,  of  the 
fine  spirit  of  harmony  and  loyalty  existing 
between  Commissioner  of  Public  Safety 
Bob  Parman,  Chief  George  B.  Goff,  and 
the  personnel  of  the  force,  and  commented 
also  on  the  alertness  of  the  men  every- 
where noticeable. 

Chief  Goff,  by  the  way,  was  appointed  to 
his  present  position  on  June  i,  1921,  when 
only  28  years  of  age.    He  had  been  on  the 


PROTECTION  ON   PARADE 
Part  of  tbe  titi-hghting  equipment  of  Oklahoma  City 
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force  for  some  years  and  had  been  a  cap- 
tain since  1917.  Following  his  appointment 
as  chief,  Mr.  Goff  attended  the  drill  school 
and  college  for  fire  fighters  in  New  York 
City.  More  recently  he  has  himself  helped 
to  train  men  from  other  departments,  hav- 
ing worked  out  the  course  of  instruction 
for  a  school  for  motor  engineers  from  the 
fire  departments  of  the  various  cities  of 
Oklahoma,  held  in  Oklahoma  City  in  June 
last  in  connection  with  the  State  Firemen's 
Convention. 

The  growth  of  Oklahoma  City  and  of 
its  Fire  Department  are  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  city's  first  fire-fighting  force 
was  a  volunteer  department  organized  in 
1889,  the  appa'ratus  consisting  of  one  dilapi- 
dated wagon.  In  1892  the  first  paid  depart- 
ment was  organized.  In  place  of  the  pres- 
ent Gamewell  alarm  system,  there  was  a 
65-foot  tower  with  a  watchman  stationed 
at  the  top  to  look  out  for  smoke.  In  place 
of  the  telephone,  several  shots  from  a  re- 
volver were  the  usual  fire  signal.  The 
equipment  of  the  first  paid  department  con- 
sisted of  one  hose  reel  and  a  chemical  en- 
gine. Contrast  this  with  our  present  equip- 
ment as  shown  in  the  picture,  "Protection 
on  Parade." 

In  Oklahoma  City  the  schoolboys  of  the 
community,  instead  of  being  excluded,  are 


always  welcome  at  any  of  the  fire  stations. 
It  is  always  "Boys'  Week"  in  the  Okla- 
homa City  Fire  Department.  This  helps 
to  educate  the  boys  in  fire  prevention  and 
also  has  a  good  effect  on  the  conduct  of 
the  members  of  the  force. 

At  the  present  time  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  a  committee  working  with  the 
City  Commissioners  on  the  revision  of  our 
building  code,  based  substantially  on  the 
code  recommended  by  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Underwriters.  We  enjoy  the  very 
finest  cooperation  between  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  public  generally  and  the 
Fire  Department. 

ED.    OVERHOLSER, 
President-Manager,     Oklahoma     City     Chamber 
of   Commerce. 


A  Syndicate  News   Service   for 
Chambers  of  Commerce 

Arrangements  have  been  effected  for  trans- 
ferring to  the  publishers  of  The  American 
City  the  news  service  started  a  few  months 
ago  by  the  Better  Times  Syndicate.  The  new 
arrangement  will  make  available  for  commercial 
and  civic  organizations  a  service  which  will 
save  much  time  for  the  busy  secretary  and 
enable  him  to  increase  the  interest  of  his  mem- 
bers in  the  organization's  bulletin.  Full  de- 
tails may  be  had  from  The  American  City 
Syndicate  Service,  443  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York. 
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A  '^Know  Your  City"  Contest 

Newport  News,  Va. — With  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the 
Newport  News  Chamber  of  Commerce  re- 
cently offered  prizes  for  the  best  six  an- 
swers from  public  school  pupils  to  a  series 
of  twenty-eight  questions  on  the  history, 
geography,  government,  transportation  fa- 
cilities, educational  resources  and  other 
commercial  and  civic  conditions  of  the  city. 

The  interest  created  by  this  contest  was 
very  great  and  resulted  in  the  turning  in 
of  some  2,700  answers  by  the  school  chil- 
dren of  the  city.  It  also  resulted  in  swamp- 
ing the  local  Post  Office,  the  Customs  House, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  teach- 
ing force  of  the  city  for  several  days  with 
requests  for  information.  The  greatest 
difficulty  experienced  was  in  sifting  out  the 
best  answers.  A  committee  of  teachers 
worked  on  this  for  five  or  six  days,  after 
which  a  specially-appointed  committee  of 
judges  selected  from  the  seventeen  correct 
answers  the  six  prize-winning  ones.  The 
contest  was  worth  the  effort,  however,  for 
the  children  and  the  adults  learned  much 
about  their  city  that  they  never  knew  be- 
fore. 

GODFREY    L.    SMITH, 
President,  Newport  News  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

i 

Salarieg  of  Policemen 
and  Firemen 

Newark,  N.  J.— A  popular  referendum 
having  been  proposed  by  advocates  of  an 
increase  of  $500  in  the  annual  salaries  of 
members  of  the  Newark  police  and  fire  de- 
partments, the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
submitted  to  the  City  Comm'ssioners  a  re- 
port embodying  the  present  salary  schedules 
of  policemen  and  firemen  in  other  large 
cities.  Accompanying  this  tabulation  is  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Chamber,  in  which  the  referen- 
dum method  of  determin'ng  salary  in- 
creases is  strongly  opposed.  The  resolu- 
tion states,  in  part: 

"That  the  Board  of  Directors  regards 
the  method  of  determining  salary  standards 
for  special  bodies  of  city  employees  by  ref- 
erendum as  ill-advised  and  unjust,  alike  to 
other  employees  and  to  the  taxpayer,  and 
maintains  that  such  salary  standards  should 
be  determined  rather  by  the  City  Commis- 
sioners, the  body  of  responsible  officials 
elected  for  that  purpose  by  the  voters." 

-.        ,.      ^  ^      E.   W.   WOLLMUTIT. 

Executive  Secretary,  Newark  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Policemen's  Salaries 

Salaries  Paid  to  Policemen,  and  Number  of 
Men  in  Department* 

City  (ranking  based 

on  maximum  No.  of  Men 

salaries)            Maximum      Minimum  in   Dept. 

New    York $2,280.00        $1,769.00  11,249 

Detroit     2,160.00          1,500.00  1,657 

San    Francisco 2,064.00          2,064.00  1,001 

Minneapolis     2,040.00          1,740.00  403 

Los  Angeles 2,040.00         1,680.00 

Cleveland     2,004.00         1,700.00  1,173 

Newark    2,000.00         1,800.00  948 

Chicago    2,000.00         1,640.00  6,180 

Akron    1,980.00         1,800.00  177 

Oakland     1,980.00  1,800.00 

Toronto,    Can 1,950.00         1,450.00  82« 

Providence     1,916.25          1,642.50  495 

Washington     1,900.00         1, 700.00  1.029 

Milwaukee 1,860.00         1,740.00  743 

Seattle   1,860.00          1,620.00  532 

Philadelphia     1,825.00          4,995 

Portland,   Ore 1,860.00          1,560.00  373 

Indianapolis     1,800.00          1,733.76  531 

Toledo    1,800.00  1,500.00 

Buffalo     1,800.00         1,500.00  1,079 

Boston    1,800.00          1,400.00  1,950 

St.    Louis    1,740.00          1,380.00  1,796 

Denver     1,620.00          1,440.00  380 

Atlanta    1,560.00          1,380.00  373 

Baltimore     1,560.00          1,300.00  1,495 

Cincinnati   1,500.00         1,300,00 

New   Orleans    1,500.00          1,200.00  621 

Louisville    1,460.00         1,460.00  365 

•  This  table  of  comparative  salaries  was  compiled 
by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Newark  from  in- 
formation furnished  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
of  the  cities   included   in  the  table. 


Firemen's  Salaries 

Salaries   Paid   to   Firemen,   and   Number    of 
Men  in  Department* 

City  (ranking  based 

on  maximum  No.  of  Men 

salaries)            Maximum      Minimum  in   Dept. 

New    York    $2,280.00       $1,769.00  4,672 

Detroit     2,160.00         1,840.00  1,265 

San   Francisco    2,040.00         1,800.00  1,100 

Minneapolis     2,040.00         1,740.00  535 

Los  Angeles   2,040.00         1,680.00 

Cleveland     2,004.00         1,700.00  1,027 

Newark    2,000.00         1,800.00  748 

Jersey  City 2,000.00         1,700.00 

Chicago    2,000.00          1,640.00  2,280 

Akron     1,980.00          1,800.00  160 

Oakland     1,980.00         1,800.00  341 

Providence    1,916.25          1,642.50  325 

Milwaukee     1,860.00         1,740.00  694 

Seattle    1,860.00         1,620.00  625 

Portland,  Ore 1,860.00         1,560.00 

Philadelphia    1,825.00          l-S"'"' 

Toronto,   Can 1,812.00         1,4.52.00  648 

Indianapolis     1,800.00          1,733.76  608 

Buffalo   1,800.00          1,560.00  920 

Toledo    1,800.00  1,500.00 

Rochester     1,800.00  1,500.00 

Boston    1,800.00         1,500.00  1,200 

Pittsburgh    1,794.00  1,620.00 

Columbus     1,680.00         1,530.00 

St.    Louis    1,680.00         1,380.00  937 

St.    Paul    1,680.00  

Washington     1,660.00          1,460.00  691 

Kansas   City    1,620.00          1,.560.00  412 

Denver     1,620.00          1,440.00  320 

Atlanta     1,560.00          1,380.00  285 

Baltimore     1,500.00          1,500.00  1,118 

Cincinnati      1,500.00         1,300.00 

New   Orleans    1,500.00         1,200.00  660 

Louisville     1,460.00          1,460.00  330 

*  This  table  of  comparative  salaries,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  figures  for  Oakland,  was  taken  from  a 
compilation  made  May  1.  1923,  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  city  of  Washington,   D.   C. 
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Progress  in  Smoke  Prevention 

East  Cleveland^  Ohio. — The  lessons 
learned  by  East  Cleveland  over  a  period  of 
nearly  twenty  years  in  fighting  the  smoke 
nuisance  may  be  of  value  to  other  cities. 

Back  in  March,  1904,  the  use  of  bitumi- 
nous coal  as  fuel  for  furnaces  had  resulted 
in  the  emission  of  smoke  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  smoke  w^s  declared  a  public  nui- 
sance and  an  ordinance  aiming  to  elimi- 
nate the  nuisance  was  passed.  Subsequent 
ordinances,  repealing  the  previous  ones, 
and  based  on  practical  experience  during 
the  intervening  years,  were  passed  in  June, 
1912,  December,  1920,  and  October,  1922. 

The  earlier  ordinancts  were  found  lack- 
ing in  effectiveness  because  of  not  being 
specific  in  defining  the  grade  of  density  of 
smoke.  No  mention  was  made  of  allowable 
equipment,  nor  were  there  proper  pro- 
visions for  inspection  of  plans  and  specifi- 
cations of  plants  about  to  be  installed  or 
reconstructed,  whereby  smoke  could  be  con- 
trolled at  its  source. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  winter,  the  coal 
situation  made  the  securing  of  smokeless 
fuel  almost  impossible.  The  type  of  equip- 
ment required  under  our  present  regula- 
tions gave  almost  no  difficulty,  even  though 
using  the  very  inferior  fuel  which  was  on 
the  market.  Older  installations  were  con- 
stantly in  violation  of  the  smoke  ordinance. 

In  general,  the  approved  type  of  installa- 
tion gives  satisfactory  results  with  nearly 
any  fuel,  while  other  types  of  equipment 
require  smokeless  fuel  to  comply  with  the 
smoke  ordinance. 

Since  September,  1920  (up  to  August  11, 
1923),  the  Smoke  Inspection  and  Abate- 
ment Department  of  East  Cleveland  has 
issued  104  permits,  representing  equipment 
costing  $437,919.  During  the  same  period 
138  violations  of  the  smoke  ordinance  have 
been  filed.  In  eight  cases  arrests  were 
made  and  fines  totaling  $550,  besides  the 
costs,  were  imposed. 

The  smoke  abatement  work  in  East 
Cleveland  is  directed  by  the  City  Manager 
and  a  Smoke  Inspector  (who  is  also  Build- 


ONE     OF     THE     PICTURES     USED     IN     EAST 
CLEVELAND'S  SMOKE  PREVENTION  CAMPAION 


N  OTICE 


They  are  violating  the  anti-smoke  ordin.incc  in  Chicago, 
lint  they  will  think  better  of  it  if  all  the  other  judges  follow 
the  example  of  Judge  Ad.ims.  One  of  the  men  brought  before 
him  offered  as  an  excuse  that  "smokeless  coal  costs  too  much." 
The  Chicnpo  Tribune  quotes  the  judge's  reply:  "We'll  make 
it  so  it  will  be  far  cheaper  for  you  to  burn  smokeless  coal.  Piy 
the  clerk  SIOO  .ind  S7  75  costs.' 

Commenting  on  the  incident,  the  Tribune  says: 

Use  ofsmokcless  coal,  or,  better,  complete  combustion  of 
soft  coal,  including  most  of  what  now  is  wasted  in  smoke,  is, 
■n  reality,  one  of  the  greatest  economies  which  could  be  un- 
dertaken. Soot  is  wasted  fuel.  Worse,  it  is  a  municipal  lia- 
bility,'costing  millions  annually  for  laundry  and  other  clean- 
ing, rendering  the  city  unattractive  and  impairing  health. 

Competent  engineers  who  have  made  a  study  of  coal  firing 
,irr  agreed  on  two  points— first,  that  the  expense  of  installing 
sni.jke  consuming  devices  is  not  large,  and  second,  the  saving 
of  fuel  in  consequence  of  installing  them  is  considerable.  Why, 
then,  do  owners  of  buildings  and  manufacturers  violate  an  or- 
Hinance  which  is  so  manifestly  in  the  public  interest 

Smoke-making  is  fuel-wasting,  poisons  the  air,  destroys 
property  and  spreads  disease  and  discomfort. 

It  is  the  intention  of  this  City  to  show  by  rigidly  enforcing 
the  present  smoke  ordinance  that  SMOKE  HAS  NO  DE- 
FENSE.    Are  you  prepared  for  this  coming  winter? 

JOHN  A.  COWING. 
«MOKE  INSPECTOR 

FOR  THE 

CITY  OF  EAST  CLEVELAND 


NOTICE  MAILED  TO  OWNERS   OF  APARTMENT 
HOUSES  AND  BUSINESS  BUILDINGS 
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ing  Inspector),  and  with  the  advisory  aid 
of  a  Smoke  Abatement  Commission  of 
three  citizens.  The  commission  has  the 
right  to  employ  a  consulting  mechanical  en- 
gineer experienced  in  smoke  prevention 
work  in  steam  power  and  heating  plants. 
A  copy  of  the  latest  ordinance  (No.  1639) 
will  be  sent  to  any  reader  of  The  Ameri- 
can City  on  application. 

r"  ■  JOHN  A.   COWING, 

Smoke    Inspector. 

Bethlehem's  Hill-to-Hill  Bridge 

Bethlehem,  Pa. — The  Lehigh  River, 
separating  the  former  boroughs  of  Beth- 
lehem and  South  Bethlehem,  now  parts  of 
the  city  of  Bethlehem,  has  been  spanned 
for  about  a  hundred  years  by  an  old  cov- 
ered bridge.  This  structure  has  been 
partly  rebuilt  from  time  to  time  because  of 
the  destruction  of  portions  of  it  by  freshets. 

In  1912  a  committee  of  citizens,  known 
as  the  Joint  Bridge  Commission,  was 
formed  to  consider  the  possibility  of  secur- 
ing a  new  bridge  which  would  not  only 
provide  safe  and  adequate  facilities  for 
crossing  the  river,  but  would  also  eliminate 
three  dangerous  grade  crossings  over  rail- 
roads. The  committee  found  the  railroads 
willing  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of 
the  proposed  hill-to-hill  bridge,  as  this  was 
cheaper  than  depressing  or  raising  the 
tracks.  The  two  boroughs  and  the  transit 
company  also  agreed  to  contribute  towards 


the  fund,  but  it  became  evident  that  to  se- 
cure the  kind  of  structure  desired  an  ap- 
peal for  public  contributions  would  be 
necessary. 

Accordingly,  in  October,  191 6,  the 
"Bridge  Fund  Campaign"  was  inaugurated. 
In  the  drive  for  funds  two  majors  were 
appointed,  one  for  each  side  of  the  river. 
The  majors  appointed  captains  who  had 
charge  of  teams  of  workers  numbering 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  each.  The  city  had 
been  divided  into  districts,  and  the  workers 
were  given  lists  of  people  they  were  to  can- 
vass for  subscriptions.  No  amount  was 
too  small;  for  example,  we  have  one  sub- 
scription from  1,500  school  children  who 
gave  I  cent  each.  Meetings  were  held 
every  day  at  lunch  time  in  one  of  the  hotels, 
where  reports  were  received  from  teams. 
We  always  had  some  live  speaker  on  hand 
to  inject  enthusiasm  into  the  crowd.  We 
also  sang  popular  songs,  the  wording  of 
which  was  changed  to  suit  the  occasion. 

In  this  campaign  contributions  of  over 
$439,000  were  secured  from  the  local  in- 
dustries, the  business  men  and  the  citizens 
generally.  This  amount,  added  to  the 
pledges  of  the  two  boroughs,  two  counties, 
four  railroads,  transit  company  and  six 
banks,  brought  the  total  fund  up  to  $1,196,- 

849- 

Early  in  191 7  we  appointed  a  bridge  en- 
gineer, and  work  was  started  on  preparing 


ARCHITECT'S   DRAWING   OF  HILL-TO-HILL   BRIDaE,   NOW  NEARING   COIMPLETION 
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detailed  working  draw- 
ings. Then  came  the 
entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war,  and 
the  construction  work 
had  to  be  postponed.  In 
order  to  help  out  as 
much  as  possible,  oui; 
funds  were  invested  in 
Liberty  Bonds. 

Since  it  was  evident 
that  the  style  of  bridge 
desired  could  not  be 
built  for  the  money 
available,  the  Public 
Service  Commission  of 
the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  allocated 
by  order  the  cost  of  a 
modern  structure  sufficient  to  meet  the  traffic 
demands  placed  upon  it.  This  brought  the 
fund  up  to  $2,315,000.  Early  in  1920  we 
asked  for  bids,  but  on  account  of  the  high 
cost  of  material  and  labor  the  building  of 
the  bridge  had  to  be  postponed.  Bids  were 
called  for  again  in  /QCi,  and  on  July  17 
of  that  year  the  contract  was  awarded  to 
Rodgers  &  Hagerty,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  in 
accordance  with  their  bid  of  $2,568,000. 
The  difference  between  the  contract  price 
and  the  amount  previously  allocated  was 
taken  care  of  by  a  new  allocation  divided 
between  the  parties  at  interest.  The  cement 
is  being .  supplied  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Cement  Company  and  the  Lehigh  Portland 
Cement  Company.  The  bridge  will  be 
opened  early  in  1924.  It  is  called  Hill-to- 
Hill  Bridge  from  the  fact  that  it  begins  on 
a  hill  on  the  south  side  and  ends  on  a  hill 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  spanning 
four  railroads,  the  Lehigh  River,  the  canal 
of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Com- 
pany, and  the  Monocacy  Creek. 

,'       A.   GEORGE    SHOFFNEH, 
Secretary,     Bethlehem's     Bridge     Commission. 

Coffee  Wagon  for  Fire-Fighters 
in  San  Francisco 

San  Francisco,  Calif. — The  San  Fran- 
cisco Fire  Department's  new  coffee  wagon 
had  its  initial  tryout  at  a  fire  recently,  when 
120  gallons  of  coffee  were  consumed,  and 
the  innovation  was  found  to  be  a  great  suc- 
cess. 

After  the  fire  had  been  burning  for  an 
hour,  in  a  driving  wind  and  rain,  the  Fire 
Chief  sent  in  a  call  for  the  coffee  wagon 


THE    SAN    FBANCISCO    FIEB    DEPARTMENT'S    COrFEE    WAGON 

The  truck  Is  supported  on  four  wooden  pyramids  when  parked  in  the 
engine-house 


to  the  down-town  fire  house  where  it  had 
been  placed.  When  the  call  was  received, 
a  hoseman  at  the  engine  house  immediately 
filled  the  urns  and  started  the  heaters,  and 
then  drove  the  wagon  to  the  fire.  A  shel- 
tered spot  was  found  in  the  vicinity  and  the 
coffee  was  soon  served. 

The  wagon  is  so  constructed  that  one  of 
the  sides  can  be  opened  up,  one  half  being 
raised  to  form  a  sort  of  roof  and  the  other 
half  lowered  to  make  a  table,  on  which  the 
cups  are  placed.  When  in  use  out  of  doors, 
the  urns  are  heated  by  means  of  acetylene 
carried  in  an  ordinary  headlight  acetylene 
tank,  and  a  gas  connection  is  provided  for 
heating  when  the  equipment  is  used  in  the 
engine  house.  thomas  r.  murphy, 

Chief,    San    Francisco   Fire   Department. 

Chief  of  Police  and  Newspaper 
Cooperate 

South  Bend,  Ind. — To  bring  about  a  bet- 
ter understanding  between  the  Police  De- 
partment and  the  public,  and  to  promote 
voluntary  rather  than  involuntary  obedience 
to  traffic  regulations,  the  South  Bend 
Tribune  recently  invited  the  Chief  of  Police 
of  South  Bend  to  prepare  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  "Vehicles,  Drivers  and  Traffic." 
The  publication  of  these  articles,  29  in  num- 
ber, was  completed  in  the  issue  of  August 
29. 

In  the  opening  article  Chief  Lane  men- 
tioned, as  outstanding  causes  of  violation 
of  ordinances,  ignorance,  thoughtlessness 
and  lack  of  proper  consideration  of  the 
rights  of  others.  The  articles  were  devoted, 
therefore,  partly  to  explaining  and  clari- 
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fying  the  traffic  laws, 
and  partly  to  appeals  for 
more  thoughtful  and  un- 
selfish observance  of 
them.  The  accompanying 
reproduction  of  one  of 
the  articles  of  the  series 
will  show  their  general 
style  and  the  form  in 
which  they  were  pub- 
lished. 

Chief  Lane  states  that 
these  articles  appear  to 
have  had  a  good  effect, 
as  a  number  of  persons 
have  spoken  to  him  about 
them  and  indicated  that 
the  information  was  of 
value. 

F.  A.  MILLER, 
Editor,  South  Bend  Tribune. 


VEHICLES,  DRIVERS  AND  TRAFFIC. 


BV   I-AUKENCE  J.  I.ANB. 

Chief  of   South    Bend   Police. 


Many  persons  who  drive  automo- 
'biles  do- not  seem  to  understand  who 
has  the  rigrht-of-way  when  IVvo  cars 
approach  a  city  street  or  a  road  in 
lersectlon  in  the  country  'I'he  In 
dlana  law  gives  preference  to  the  ve- 
liicle  aproachingr  from  your  right. 
This  means  that  if  two  vehicles  ap- 
proach a  street  or  road  Intersection 
.•so  that  they  would  meet  If  not  stop- 
ped the  driver  of  the  car  approaching 
from  your  right  has.  the  privilege  of 
crossing  ahead  of  you  and  it  Is.  your 
duly  to  slacken  your  speed  so  the 
other  driver  can  safely  pass 

Observation  shows  that  drivers 
will  often  spe«d  up  to  cross  first  when 
they  see  a  car  coming  from  their 
right  This  Is  not  courteous,  it  is 
not  contemplated  by  the  law  and  It 
Is  very  dangerous  Jf  the  other  driv. 
fi  should  speed  up  at  the  same  time, 
realizing   he    had    the      right-of-way, 


both  might  meet  and  cause  serious 
damage  perhaps  Injurv  The  suiest 
and  safest  way  is  to  decrease  youi 
speed  arid  allow  the  other  car  lu 
pass  In  front  of  you.  The  spirit  of 
the  law  will  be  satisfied  and  the  pos- 
sibility   of    accident    rnlnimized 

Here  again  is  a  chance  to  apply 
the  Golden  Rule  and  to  show  wheth- 
er you  are  created  of  the  stuff  that 
breeds  accommodation.  In  vehicle 
driving  accommodation  Is  a  big  fac- 
tor. If  we  could  have  more  of  It 
there  would  be  better  feeling  and  less 
accidents  and  the  police  could  devote 
more  attention  to  other  things.  And 
we  could  have  a  more  accommodat 
ing  spirit  if  people  were  more 
thoughtful  Thoughtlessness  is  onf 
of  the  great  factors  in  law  violation 
If  people  would  pause  for  considoia 
tion  they  would  have  more  respect 
for  laws,  csijecially  those  soveiiiiiis 
traffic. 


ONE  OF  THE  SERIES  FROM  THE  SOUTH  BEND  TRIBUNE 


An  Interesting  Airplane  View  of  the  Intersection  of  Two 
Avenues  in  Richmond,  Va. 


Omcial  photouraph,  U.  S.  .hmy  Air  Service 

ciecij:  on  monument  avenue,  Richmond,  with  statue  of  eobert  e.  lee 
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The  Mayor's  Job 


Some  Elements  That  Make  It  a  Difficult  One — Some  Principles  of  Administration 

That  Are  Essential  to  Success 


BACK  of  the  building  of  roads  and 
bridges,  the  operation  of  water  and 
sewerage  systems,  the  laying  out  of 
parks  and  playgrounds,  lie  the  constructive 
thought  and  purpose  of  responsible  officials. 
All  the  successful  physical  undertakings  of 
a  municipality  must  start  from  a  human 
idea  and  be  supported  by  human  will,  en- 
ergy, and  mental  and  moral  integrity.  The 
intricacies  of  city  finance  are  necessarily 
involved  in  all  these  accomplishments,  and 
in  this  as  in  all  other  fields  of  city  admin- 
istration the  individual  must  be  dealt  with, 
must  be  relied  upon,  if  the  desired  results 
are  to  be  achieved. 

With  the  thought  in  mind  of  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  the  human  element,  The 
American  City  asked  a  number  of  mayors 
the  following  questions: 

What  is  the  greatest  'difficulty  that  you  have 
encountered  in  giving  your  city  an  efficient 
administration?  Has  it  been  overcome?  If 
so,  how  did  you  do  it? 

You  know  and  we  know  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  secure : 

Enthusiastic  and  conscientious  work 
Elimination  of  waste  of  time  and  materials 
Clean,  honest  administration  of  departments 
Provision  for  the  future  growth  of  the  city 
Have  you  met  with  opposition  from  citizens 
and  circumstances  in  carrying  out  such  a  pro- 
gram?    What  has   experience  taught  you  that 
other  mayors  may  profit  by? 

Replies  from  some  of  the  larger  cities 
are  given  in  this  number  of  The  American 
City.  The  experience  of  some  of  the 
mayors  of  cities  of  less  than  25,000  popula- 
tion will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  issue. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

We  do,  of  course,  meet  with  difficulties  in 
giving  what  Tj«e  consider  an  efficient  administra- 
tion. However,  this  must  be  considered  as  part 
of  the  day's  work.  Most  problems  are  solved 
by  public  opinion.  Of  course  the  press  is  a 
great   factor   in  molding  opinion. 

We  made  an  attempt  to  curtail  the  mounting 
cost  of  education  in  our  city.  It  costs  Spring- 
field, a  city  of  140,000  (estimated),  about  $3,- 
oco,ooo  per  year,  or  about  50  per  cent  of  total 
costs  of  running  all  the  city  departments.  Only 
two  cities  in  the  whole  United  States  were  pay- 
ing more  per  capita  than   Springfield. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  stop  the  annual 
raises    allowed    the    teaching    force.     A   most 


strenuous  fight  ensued,  in  which  the  school 
committee  voted  to  close  ten  kindergartens  and 
other  schools  and  use  the  money  to  pay  these 
increased  salaries.  This  resulted  in  a  lawsuit 
before  the  Supreme  Court,  which  decided 
against  the  city  and  in  favor  of  the  school 
committee.  In  this  fight  the  press  supported  the 
school  committee. 

Every  few  years  an  attempt  is  made  to 
change  the  city  charter.  A  year  ago  a  strong 
fight  was  made  here  to  change  to  what  is  known 
as  "Plan  B,  City  Charter."  Although  the  press 
was  for  this  change,  it  was  defeated  by  vote  of 
the  people  at  the  last  election,  the  city  officials 
making  the  fight  to  retain  the  old  charter,  under 
which  there  had  never  been  a  breath  of  cor- 
ruption or  maladministration. 

Like  all  rapidly  growing  cities,  Springfield, 
which  has  increased  45  per  cent  in  the  last 
decade,  has  its  problems  of  street  widenings, 
the  increasing  traffic  problems  making  neces- 
sary most  of  these  improvements,  some  of 
which  are  very  costly.  There  have  been  many 
differences  of  opinion  about  the  necessity  of 
some  of  these.  They  have  been  settled  in  at 
least  two  cases  by  elections  of  aldermen  or 
councilmen  pledged  to  vote  for  certain  proposi- 
tions. 

We  have  created  a  planning  board  during 
my  administration  which,  I  believe,  is  one  of 
our  most  important  acts.  This  board  has  put 
through  a  zoning  ordinance  which  has  had 
already  a  far-reaching  effect  in  preventing  the 
creation  of  eyesores,  and  in  preventing  the  in- 
troduction of  garages,  stores,  etc.,  in  residential 
districts.  This  ordinance  will  make  provision 
for  the  orderly  future  growth  of  our  city. 

We  are  installing  the  so-called  "Cambridge 
System"  of  taxation,  which  will  cost  perhaps 
$40,000.  This  is  believed  to  be  a  most  pro- 
gressive step  and  the  most  equitable  system  of 
taxation  known. 

In  all  our  city  departments  we  believe  we 
are  receiving  enthusiastic,  conscientious  work, 
an  honest  administration  of  every  department. 
We  meet  with  much  difference  of  opinion 
among  citizens  as  to  any  improvements.  Never- 
theless, we  try  to  interpret  public  opinion  to 
the  best  of  our  ability  and  go  ahead.  A 
vociferous  and  often  misguided  minority  is 
frequently  in  evidence.  A  majority  of  good, 
honest,  level-headed  citizens  too  seldom  express 
their  preferences,  consequently  we  use  our  best 
judgment  on  many  questions. 

EDWIN    F.    LEONARD, 

Mayor. 

Rockford,  III. 

Concerning  enthusiastic  and  conscientious 
work,  I  will  say  that  I  believe  our  men  respond 
because  we  try  to  understand  each  other ;  that 
is,  that  while  we  are  working  for  the  city  we 
are  at  the   same  time  working   for  ourselves, 


THE    AMERICAN    CITY 


Snow  Storms  are  Coming! 


You  can  count  the  days,  now,  that 
separate  Northern  communities  from 
the  dangers  of  heavy  snow  fall. 
What's  to  be  done  this  year?  Will 
your  public  be  made  to  suffer  for  in- 
terrupted traffic,  snow-bound  fire 
equipment,  halted  ambulances,  trol- 
leys, and  interurban  communication? 
Not  if  your  town,  or  township,  is 
equipped  with  a  "Caterpillar"* 
Tractor.  For  "Caterpillars"  provide 
a  sure,  quick,  economical  method  of 
keeping  streets  and  roads  free  from 
snow  and  ice.    With  new  type  snow- 


plows  "Caterpillars"  cope  with  any 
condition  of  snowfall.  And  the  same 
"Caterpillars"  that  protect  life  and 
property  in  winter  will  pay  high  re- 
turns when  used  for  scarifying,  grad- 
ing, maintenance,  hauling,  park  work 
and  other  jobs. 

Let  us  give  you  interesting  figures  on 
the  performance  of  2-Ton,  5-Ton,  and 
10-Ton  "Caterpillars"  and  arrange 
for  an  exhibition  of  moving  pictures 
showing  snow  removal  by  "Caterpil- 
lar" methods. 


*  There  is  but  one  "Caterpillar" — Holt  builds  it 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

PEORIA,      ILLINOIS 

Eastern  Division:  50  Church  Street,  New  York 

Branches    and    service     stations     all     over    the    world 


New  York,  N.  T. 
Omaha,  Nel). 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
St.  lK>uis,  Mo. 
Holt  Company  of  Texas, 
Dallas,  Texas 
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Chicago,  111. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Canadian  Holt  Company, 
Iitd.,  Montreal 
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not  merely  for  the  sake  of  drawing  our  checks 
twice  a  month,  but  at  the  same  time  investing 
some  of  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  city  of 
which  we  are  a  part. 

WIe  have  tried,  and  I  believe  we  have  suc- 
ceeded, in  proving  to  the  men  and  women  in 
the  city's  employ  that  if  they  fail  to  deliver 
the  goods  they  are  cheating  themselves,  because 
they  all  in  some  way  must  pay  the  bill,  and 
that  their  faithfulness  in  the  carrying  out  of 
their  duties  will  result  in  a  saving  to  them- 
selves. 

I  would  say  that  enthusiastic  and  conscien- 
tious work  is  the  key  to  success  in  all  under- 
takings. Elimination  of  waste  of  time  and 
materials  rests  with  department  heads.  No  one 
who  lacks  ability  and  experience  in  directing 
and  supervising  work  has  any  business  trying 
to  get  on  our  pay-roll.  It  would  be  my  fault 
if  that  happened,  so  friendships  and  sentiments 
must  not  count. 

Department  heads  are  appointed  with  the 
understanding  that  they  are  expected  to  make 
good ;  that  they  have  their  own  future  at  stake ; 
that  they  have  a  free  hand  to  organize  their 
departments.  That  agreement  is  lived  up  to 
by  all  concerned,  and  it  builds  discipline  and 
cooperation.  While  we  have  our  troubles  now 
and  then,  as  will  happen  in  any  other  city  where 
a  large  number  of  men  are  employed,  we  never 
find  it  very  difficult  to  settle  our  problems.  A 
heart-to-heart  talk  generally  settles  our  dis- 
putes. 

Provision  for  the  future  growth  of  a  city 
is  largely  a  matter  of  vision;  of  anticipating 
expansion  of  various  use  districts  in  certain 
directions.  It  isn't  always  that  an  aggressive 
real  estate  man  succeeds  in  proving  to  the  pub- 
lic that  his  particular  addition  or  subdivision 
affords  the  logical  expansion.  There  are  gen- 
erally some  well-defined  natural  barriers,  halt- 
ing the  growth  of  almost  every  city  in  some 
direction.  The  whole  plan  then  resolves  itself 
into  construction  of  sewer  and  water  systems, 
and  permanent  pavements  of  such  character  as 
will  permit  further  extensions  without  neces- 
sitating a  duplication  of  improvements  already 
constructed,   or  replacing  them. 

In  the  matter  of  "opposition  from  citizens, 
etc.,"  in  carrying  out  our  program,  and  "the 
greatest  difficulty  encountered,"  I  want  to  say 
that  when  we  plan  something  we  plan  on  a 
large  scale.  That  gives  us  an  opportunity  of 
compromising  without  the  danger  of  sacrificing 
any  important  part  of  our  program. 

In  closing^  I  want  to  state  that  perhaps  the 
•  most  important  thing  of  all,  is  that  too  many 
city  officials  fail,  not  because  of  "opposition," 
but  because  they  too  often  hesitate  to  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  at  the  beginning 
of  their  administrations.  I  believe  that  it  is  up 
to  the  mayors  to  prove  to  the  public  that  they 
can  deliver  the  goods.  Any  mayor  who  gives 
the  best  that  is  in  him,  who  is  not  afraid  to 
tackle  a  job  that  is  not  altogether  easy  and 
pleasant,  will  receive  the  whole-hearted  sup- 
port of  the  general  public,  and  opposition  to 
his  administration  will  come  only  from  has- 
beens  and  professional  knockers. 

J.  H.  HALLSTROM, 

Mayor. 


Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Sympathetic  cooperation  between  public  offi- 
cials and  departments  and  between  their  public 
servants  and  the  citizenship  generally  is  the 
first  essential  to  efficient  and  progressive  mu- 
nicipal management,  and  confidence  is  the  most 
important  factor  in  producing  this  cooperation. 
In  order  to  secure  this  confidence  from  the 
public  in  its  public  servants,  two  things  are 
essential :  first,  an  open  policy  with  the  light 
constantly  on,  free  discussion  for  development 
of  public  opinion,  and  criticism  even,  in  ad- 
vance of  all  important  actions;  second,  honest, 
faithful  and,  so  far  as  possible,  efficient  dis- 
charge of  public  duties.  Public  servants  must 
keep  faith,  avoiding  both  partisan  and  personal 
bias. 

Applying  these  principles  and  supported  by  a 
public  press  united  in  an  effort  to  preserve  the 
city's  good  name  and  push  her  progress,  the 
municipal  government  of  Chattanooga  is  able 
to  secure  general  endorsement  of  progressive 
measures,  maintain  a  low  tax  rate,  and  a  repu- 
tation for  efficiency  in  every  department  of  the 
public  service.  We  have  nothing  of  which 
seriously  to  complain. 

ALEX.   W.   CHAMBLISS, 

Mayor. 
Macon,  Ca. 
Our  greatest  difficulty  comes  from  the  fact 
that  our  tax  rate  of  lyi  per  cent,  fixed  long 
ago,  has  become  entirely  insufficient  for  the 
rapid  strides  made  by  this  city.  The  expense  of 
all  departments  increases,  while  our  income  re- 
mains about  "in  statu  quo."  Constant  demands 
come  to  us  for  betterments,  and  the  only  way 
we  can  half  meet  them  will  be  by  the  issuance 
of  bonds,  which  we  shall  be  compelled  to  do  '\n 
the  near  future,  as  we  have  a  margin  for  this 
purpose,  according  to  legal  requirements,  of 
about  one  and  a  half  million  dollars.  All  de- 
partments, or  nearly  all,  are  doing  enthusiastic, 
clean,  honest  work.  We  have  not  much  to  com- 
plain of  in  that  regard,  and  once  the  people 
consent  to  an  adequate  bond  issue  we  shall  go 

LUTHER  WILLIAMS, 

Mayor. 
Stamford,  Ck>nn. 

The  greatest  difficulty  that  I  have  encoun- 
tered in  giving  this  city  an  efficient  adminis- 
tration has  been  a  series  of  obstacles  in  the 
shape  of  false  propaganda  which  a  beaten 
political  "machine"  has  endeavored  to  throw  in 
my  path. 

However,  we  have  let  the  people  know  just 
exactly  what  was  going  on  all  of  the  time,  with 
the  result  that  the  "machine"  here  has  not  been 
able  to  get  far  with  its  tactics  of  endeavoring 
to  politically  sand-bag  the  duly  elected  servants 
of  the  people. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  there  are  many  political 
highwaymen  in  this  state  who  endeavor  to  steal 
the  rights  of  the  people  through  their  elected 
representatives.  Fortunately,  the  people  are 
gradually  realizing  this  state  of  affairs,  and  the 
old-time  politicians  and  their  methods  of  doing 
things  are  slowly  but  surely  being  thrown  into 
the  discard  here. 

I  trust  that  your  publication  will  be  able  to 
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$350 


U-Type  Portable  Conveyors— Unusually  Usefiuli 


This  conveyor  is  our  one-man  machine  for  uni- 
versal use.  It  is  22  feet  long,  has  a  12-inch  belt 
of  special  patented  construction  with  steel  flights, 
every  18  inches,  which  enables  it  to  handle  ma- 
terial at  exceptionally  steep  angles.  Skirt  boards 
run  the  full  length  of  the  best,  are  6  inches  deep., 
and  enable  the  conveyor  to  handle  large  lumps. 

There  is  a  crank  operating  a  self-locking  worm 
winch,  for  elevating  the  discharge  end  to  any 
height  desired,  up  to  an  angle  of  35  degrees. 

This  conveyor  generally  displaces  from  two  to 
ten  men,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  work. 
As  a  rule,  it  handles  about  26  tons  of  coke  per 
hour,  44  tons  of  coal,  and  90  tons  of  gravel.  The 
amount  per  hour  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
material  and  on  the  conditions  of  loading. 


The  type  U  has  proven  so  popular  in  every  state 
of  this  country  and  in  foreign  countries  that  our 
volume  this  year  has  enabled  us  to  cut  our  pro- 
duction costs  considerably.  Making  this  conveyor 
in  a  single  width  and  length  permits  us  to  offer 
high  quality  at  a  low  price.  We  have,  therefore, 
reduced  the  base  price  (for  the  conveyor  without 
power)   to  $350 — a  reduction  of  $125. 

With  a  3-phase,  60-cycle,  220-volt  motor,  the  price 
is  $453.  Other  motors  are  supplied  on  our  usual 
price  list  for  special  motors.  With  Fuller  and 
Johnson  gas  engine  the  conveyor  is  furnished  for 
$485.  All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Aurora.  Send  for  detailed 
description  and  catalog. 


BARBER-GREENE 
515  West  Park  Avenue        : 


COMPANY 

Aurora,  Illinois 


# 
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do  much  to  aid  progressive  administrations  to 
overcome  such  obstacles  as  I  have  outlined 
above  and  the  propaganda  which  often  takes 
the  shape  of  "It  never  has  been  done  that  way 
before,"  so  it  can't  be  done,  or  "It  has  always 
been  done  so  in  the  past"  and  should  be  in  the 
future. 

ALFRED   N.    PHILLIPS,  JR. 

Mayor. 

Richmond,  Ind. 

Upon  assuming  the  office  of  Mayor  of  Rich- 
mond, a  city  of  30,000  population,  I  imme- 
diately announced  a  policy  of  "no  politics  in 
city  affairs" ;  that  the  various  boards  and  de- 
partment heads  would  be  expected  to  manage 
and  control  without  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  executive ;  that  the  City  Council  would 
be  kept  informed  of  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  city  affairs ;  and  that  courtesy  and  coopera- 
tion would  be  expected  of  all.  The  greatest 
difficulty  to  be  overcome  was  to  make  the  em- 
ployees and  officials,  as  well  as  the  citizens  in 
general,  believe  and  understand  that  this  would 
really  be  my  policy,  and  it  required  the  greater 
part  of  the  first  year  to  "put  across"  this  idea. 

Slowly  but  surely  the  employees  and  officials 
caught  the  idea  of  responsibility  and  service, 
and  before  the  first  year  had  passed,  the  effect 
of  a  policy  of  cooperation  and  confidence  began 
to  show,  and  except  in  a  very  few  instances 
good  results  have  been  attained. 

The  most  pleasing  feature  of  my  adminis- 
tration so  far  has  been  the  wonderful  spirit 
of  cooperation  given  us  by  the  citizens  in  gen- 
eral, and  particularly  by  the  best  business  in- 
terests. Frequently  committees  of  business 
men  have  been  called  into  conference  on  finan- 


cial matters,  letting  of  contracts,  and  on  many 
things  of  vital  importance  to  the  successful 
administration  of  city  affairs,  and  always  they 
have  given  of  their  time  freely  and  lavishly. 

I  have  given  my  whole  time  to  the  business 
of  the  city  in  meeting  with  the  different  boards, 
consulting  with  citizens  in  the  Mayor's  office, 
presiding  in  police  court,  observing  the  work- 
ing of  the  different  departments,  interviewing 
business  men  at  their  places  of  business,  meet- 
ing with  the  various  civic  and  other  organiza- 
tions, and  keeping  in  close  touch  with  every 
activity  pertaining  to  civic  welfare.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  business  of  the  city,  we 
operate  a  municipal  electric  light  and  power 
plant  efficiently,  and  it  is  a  part  of  my  duty  to 
maintain  an  efficient  working  organization  for 
this  utility  without  any  additional  compensa- 
tion. This  is  being  done  by  giving  men  respon- 
sibility, promoting  from  the  ranks  when  vacan- 
cies occur,  without  regard  to  politics,  and  giving 
employees  to  understand  that  their  positions 
depend  upon  "service"  and  not  upon  "pull"  or 
political  influence. 

The  outstanding  result  of  these  policies  is 
reflected  in  the  loyal  support  of  all  citizens,  as 
well  as  the  business  interests,  and  especially  in 
the  cooperation  and  assistance  of  both  daily 
newspapers.  The  curse  of  most  cities  is  the 
usual  petty  politics  which  so  often  enters  into 
every  activity  and  every  department  of  city 
government.  Here  we  have  a  city  with  a 
Democratic  Mayor  and  the  official  family  about 
equally  divided,  with  a  Republican  City  Council, 
a  Republican  citizenship,  and  Republican  news- 
papers, all  working  in  harmony  for  the  welfare 
of  the  city,  and  it  is  bringing  results. 

LAWRENCE  A.  HANDLEY, 

Mayor. 


The  Motor  Bus  as  a  Playground  Auxiliary 


WE  are  getting  a  new  interest  in  walk- 
ing, through  the  Boy  Scouts  and  Girl 
Scouts,  Camp  Fire  Girls,  playgrounds, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  other  agencies.  But  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  short  half-day  walks  such  as  are 
most  popular  with  us  is  that  it  usually  takes  a 
four-  or  five-mile  trip  to  get  out  of  the  city. 
These  four  or  five  miles  are  usually  pavement, 
hard  on  the  feet  and  hard  on  the  muscles,  and 
of  little  interest.  Often  the  street  car  does  not 
go  in  the  direction  in  which  we  wish  to  go.  If 
we  can  take  the  hikers  to  the  edge  of  town  by 
motor  bus  and  let  them  walk  from  there  and 
meet  them  there  again  at  night,  it  will  greatly 
increase  the  attendance. 


The  picnic  or  excursion  should  be  a  feature 
in  every  recreation  system.  It  is  always  pos- 
sible, if  there  is  a  truck  or  bus  to  take  out  the 
crowd.  One  truck  can  transport  two  hundred 
children  to  a  picnic  ground  five  miles  away  in 
four  trips  and  at  just  about  the  times  they 
naturally  want  to  go,  for  some  will  be  at  the 
playground  at  eight,  others  at  half-past,  others 
at  nine,  and  others  at  nine-thirty  or  ten.  It 
would  be  well  to  give  every  playground  such  a 
day  once  a  week.    One  truck  could  provide  such 


entertainment  for  six  playgrounds.  The  ex- 
pense of  transporting  two  hundred  children  ten 
miles  would  not  be  more  than  ten  cents  apiece, 
and  should  not  be  more  than  five  if  the  janitor 
or  one  of  the  play  directors  drove  the  truck. 
Such  a  wagon  solves  the  problem  of  transport- 
ing the  children  to  the  lesser  meets  or  tourna- 
ments where  only  two  playgrounds  are  com- 
peting, and  to  the  old  swimming  hole. 

If  regular  school  busses  of  large  size  are  pur- 
chased, the  initial  cost  will  be  from  $2,000  to 
$2,500.  This  expense  may  block  the  enterprise 
at  the  door-step.  Such  cars,  however,  are 
needed  constantly  by  every  school  system.  How 
can  any  class  study  geography  effectively  with- 
out going  to  see  lakes,  rivers,  hills,  forests? 
Such  a  school  wagon  could  be  used  continu- 
ously by  the  school  system.  Many  of  the 
smaller  towns  now  have  consolidated  schools 
to  which  the  children  are  transported  by  school 
wagons.  These  wagons  are  all  subsidized  by  the 
state  and  largely  paid  for  out  of  state  school 
money.  The  country  needs  them  during  the 
school  year,  the  city  during  the  summer.  Why 
not  reverse  the  tide  in  the  summer  and  use  them 
then  to  take  city  children  into  the  country  ? 

— Henry    S.    Curtis,    Ph.D.,   in   Th(   Playground. 
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Moving  Snow 


35  States 


This  Auto  Truck  Snow  Plow 
kept  the  highways  open  for  the 
Town  of  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


LUTO  TrucF 

SNOW  PLOW 


h 


We  also  make  Snow  Plows  for  lead- 
ing makes  of  tractors. 


Baker  Patent  Safety  Tripping 
Blades  protect  plow  and  truck  from 
injury    when    striking    obstacles. 


Baker  Auto  Truck  Snow  Plows  are  used 
in  35  states  of  the  Snow  Belt. 

Winter  traffic  is  necessary.  Why  hold  it 
up  at  an  enormous  expense  when,  for  a 
nominal  sum,  you  can  equip  your  motor 
trucks  with  Baker  Auto  Truck  Snow 
Plows? 

City  and  Park  Officials,  Road  Commis- 
sioners, Superintendents  of  Cemeteries 
and  Public  Institutions  and  Purchasing 
Agents  for  Industrial  Plants  have  pur- 
chased Baker  Snow  Plows  because  they 
knew  they  would  stand  the  rigors  of 
heavy  snow  storms  and  not  weaken.  Easy 
to  attach  to  any  truck  and  easy  to  oper- 
ate, they  are  the  favorite  snow  plow  in 
the  Nation's  snow  region. 

No  snow  moving  device  for  motor  trucks 
has  so  many  big  features — Patent  Trip- 
ping Blades  —  Universal  Axle  Clamps  — 
Adjustable  Shoes  —  Correctly  Curved 
Moldboard. 

Prepare  for  the  snows  that  are  bound  to 
come.  Prepare  now  by  installing  snow 
plows  of  manufacturers  long  experienced 
m  the  business. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  our  catalog  No. 
204  Today. 
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Two  Suggestions  for  Relief  of  Munic- 
ipal Traffic  Congestion 


By  Harold  W.  Slauson,  M.  E. 


TROLLEY  transportation  should  prove 
a. supplement  to,  rather  than  a  deter- 
rent of,  street  traffic.  Why  could  not 
existing-  trolley  companies  use  their  rail 
equipment  for  long-distance  hauling  with 
no  intermediate  stops  to  take  on  or  dis- 
charge passengers?  The  short-haul  traffic 
could  be  handled  by  means  of  supplementary 
motor  busses  owned  by  the  trolley  company 
and  operated  either  by  gasoline  engines, 
storage  batteries  or  flexible  connections  with 
the  overhead  trolley  wires.  Such  busses 
could  stop  at  the  street  corners  as  easily 
as  a  private  automobile  and  could  carry  all 
of  the  local  traffic,  with  arrangements  for 
transfers  at  points  one  or  two  miles  apart 
at  which  the  rail-bound  trolley  cars  could 
stop.  The  rail-bound  trolley,  with  its  infre- 
quent stops,  could  then  travel  as  fast  as 
its  own  line  of  traffic  would  permit.  Un- 
der this  arrangement  passengers  could  be 
carried  more  quickly  either  by  the  short- 
haul  bus  or  the  express  trolley  than  is 
possible  under  present  conditions  of  traffic. 
It  may  be  argued  that  the  increased  num- 
ber of  busses  would  so  add  to  highway  con- 
gestion as  to  neutralize  their  benefit;  but 
they  could  replace  almost  an  equal  number 
of  trolley  cars  now  used  for  the  short-haul 
traffic,  and  because  of  their  ability  to  pull 
up  to  the  curb  to  receive  and  discharge 
passengers,  and  to  weave  in  and  out  of 
traffic,  I  am  positive  that  the  carrying  capa- 
city of  our  streets  could  be  materially  in- 
creased.  '' 

But  traffic  cannot  keep  moving  continu- 
ouly;  cars  are  on  the  street  because  they 
have  some  definite  destination  in  view,  and 
this  brings  us  to  the  most  serious  of  our 
municipal  problems — stationary  traffic.  If 
we  adhered  to  the  letter  of  the  non-parking 
restrictions,  the  ten-miniite  parking-limit 
signs  and  the  admonitions  of  some  of  our 
city  court  justices,  we  could  not  even  stop 
our  car  for  lunch,  but  would  eat  "a  la  car," 
as  it  were. 

We  must  get  at  the  fundamentals  and  so 
arrange  and  design  our  cities  that,  as  the 
city  grows  in  population,  its  ability  to  ac- 


commodate stationary  and  moving  traffic 
will  grow  in  the  necessary  proportion. 
Therefore,  the  blame  for  traffic  congestion 
in  reality  lies  with  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  population  congestion,  and  to  them 
we  should  look  for  the  remedy. 

Examine  the  streets  surrounding  any 
large  apartment  house  or  office  building. 
We  find  that  such  a  building,  while  of 
course  not  gasping  for  air,  is  literally  gasp- 
ing for  parking  space.  It  has  reached  out  its 
tentacles  in  all  directions  and  has  pounced 
on  every  street  radiating  from  it  as  a  center 
in  order  to  furnish  parking  space  for  the 
cars  of  its  tenants  and  customers.  Near-by 
private  houses  which  may  boast  of  but  one 
automobile  have  their  entrances  blocked  by 
the  cars  of  those  doing  business  in  that 
building.  A  near-by  public  garage  is 
hardly  the  answer,  for  this  would  occupy 
valuable  area  and  would  not  be  used  by 
those  who  came  to  work  early  enough  to 
find  parking  space  near  their  building. 

My  proposal  is  merely  that,  as  every 
modern  building  is  required  to  devote  a 
certain  proportion  of  its  area  to  elevator 
and  fire-escape  requirements,  so  in  the 
large  buildings  of  the  future  we  should  re- 
quire that  they  furnish  adequate  parking 
space  within  themselves.  This  will  employ 
the  third  dimension — which  is  the  cause  of 
traffic  congestion — as  a  means  of  relieving 
that  very  congestion.  This  is  not  so  diffi- 
cult as  it  might  sound,  for  one  sub-cellar 
or  lower  floor  of  the  building  which  may 
be  connected  with  the  street  by  ramps  could 
be  made  to  furnish  automobile  storage  space 
equal  to  at  least  5  per  cent  of  the  available 
rental  area  of  a  twenty-story  building.  This 
would,  of  course,  reduce  the  rental  return 
of  the  building  by  5  per  cent,  but  if  de- 
partment stores  have  found  it  advantage- 
ous to  rent  or  construct  free  garages  for 
the  benefit  of  their  patrons,  the  owner  of 
an  office  building  or  apartment  house  would 
find  it  equally  "good  business." 

— From  an  address  before  the  Boston  convention  of 
the  Motor  and  Accessory  Manufacturers  Association. 
September,   1928. 
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•AND  HELP  CAME  IN  THE  FORM 

OF  A 

CHAMPION  SNOW  PLOW 


Champion  Snow  Plov  Remoring  Snow  from  a  Country  Highway 

The  Champion  Snow  Plow  is  a  heavy  steel  blade  with  an  arrangement 
for  raising  and  lowering  and  for  right  or  left  hand  cutting.  It  can  be 
easily  and  quickly  attached  to  a  motor  truck  or  tractor. 
The  Champion  is  the  last  word  in  appliances  for  quickly  and  economi- 
cally removing  sftow  from  country  roads  or  city  streets. 
Ask  for  catalog  giving  interesting  information  regarding  the  use  of 
Champion  Snow  Plows. 
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Leakage  and  Unaccounted-for  Water 


By  J.   N.   Chester 

Consulting  Engineer,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THERE  is  a  wide  variation  in  the 
minds  of  water-works  men  generally 
as  to  the  actual  or  permissible  amount 
of  unaccounted-for  water  chargeable  to 
different  divisions  of  the  system.  Greneral 
confidence  in  the  tightness  of  the  pipe  sys- 
tes  is  probably  typical  of  the  judgment  of 
a  great  majority  of  those  having  charge  of 
this  class  of  work,  and  we  have  found  the 
management  of  certain  of  our  large  cities 
having  no  definite  idea  as  to  what  figures 
should  apply  to  unaccounted-for  water. 

Losses  as  Percentage  of  Pumpage  • 

While  a  few  water-works  officials  may 
think  of  these  losses  in  terms  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  that  make  up  the  total  loss, 
it  is  probable  that  the  average  superinten- 
dent would  think  of  the  quantity  or  percent- 
age which  represents  the  difference  be- 
tween the  pumpage  and  the  ultimate  deliv- 
ery, or  between  the  inflow  at  the  source 
and  the  outflow  at  the  spigot,  as  indicated 
by  the  meters. 

In  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  rate  case,  our 
computations  were  based  on  a  total  unac- 
counted-for water  equal  to  SsVs  P^^  cent 
of  the  pumpage,  and  this  is  the  figure  also 
used  in  our  general  practise,  unless  the 
available  data  applying  to  that  particular 
plant  will  justify  doing  otherwise.  Per- 
centages from  actual  tests  within  our 
experience  might  be  noted  as  follows,  to- 
gether with  certain  published  figures : 

TOTAL   UNACCOUNTED-FOR  WATER 

Norfolk,   Va.,    38.2    per   cent,    exclusive   of   pump    slip- 
page. 

Knoxville,    yenn.,    37.8    per    cent,    exclusive    of    pump 
slippage. 

'Kensington    Water    Co.,    29.3    per    cent,    inclusive    of 
pump  slippage. 

"Ellwood  Water  Co.,  less  than  19.0  per  cent,  inclusive 
of  pump  slippage. 
Published  figures  may  be  quoted  as  follows: 

Milwaukee,    Wis.,    25.27   per   cent,    inclusive    of   pump 
slippage. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  27.5  per  cent,  slippage  not  stated. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  23.0  per  cent,  slippage  not  stated. 

•  A  large  percentage  of  the  pumpage  was  taken  by 
one  factory. 

The  foregoing  figures  give  some  idea  of 
averages.  The  maximum,  of  course,  may 
be  loo  per  cent,  as  was  the  case  at  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  where  we  were 


called  in  for  a  pitometer  survey  in  connec- 
tion with  the  1 2-mile  pipe  line  for  the 
water-supply  to  the  Greenbrier  and  White 
Sulphur  Springs  Hotels.  The  minimum 
might  approach  zero  percentage. 

Sources  of  Unaccounted-for  Water 

The  New  England  Water  Works  Asso- 
c'ation  Committee  report  of  1916,  on  waste, 
mentions  certain  sources  of  losses : 

1.  Leakage  from  mains  in  the  streets 

2.  Leakage  from  the  service  pipes  between 

the  mains  and  the  meters 

3.  Underregistration  of  meters  (slippage) 

4.  Water  used  for  various  purposes,  not 

registered  or   estimated,   as,    for   in- 
stance,    water     used     for     flushing 
sewers 
Perfection,  in  leakage  from  street  mains, 
can   be   obtained    only   by   constant    effort, 
careful    work,    or    rigid    specifications    en- 
forced.   That  views  on  this  subject  greatly 
differ  is  to  be  seen  in  figures  tabulated  from 
a  paper  read  before  the  New  England  Asso- 
ciation in  1914: 

STANDARDS  FOR  CAST  IRON  PIPE  LEAKAGE 

Specified  Test 

Per         Result  Per 
Engineer    and    Source  Inch  Mi.      Inch  Mi. 

C.  F.  Loweth,  statement  A.  S.  C.  E.     60-80 

E.  G.  Bradbury,  proposed  N.  E.  W. 

W.  Assn 100 

W.  D.  Gerber,  statement  111.  W.  S. 

Assn 167 

F.  A.   Barbour,   Akron— 86   tests..  200  83.4 

F.  A.  Barbour,  Akron — 38  tests 200  61.7 

New  York  Aqueduct,  specifications.  240* 

J.  H.  Gregory,  Columbus  (3.2  mi.)        500-|-       422 
Dexter  Brackett,  Boston  (51.5  mi.).        ...  466 


*  2  gals,  per  ft.  of  lead  joint. 

This  leakage  at  time  of  test,  however, 
does  not  tell  the  story  for  conditions  after 
the  system  has  been  in  service  for  perhaps 
25  years.  The  general  run  of  joints  may 
have  tightened,  or  closed  up,  and  concen- 
trated leaks  may  have  appeared  from  vari- 
ous causes.  It  is  these  larger  leaks  that 
require  the  vigilance  of  the  water-works 
man  with  leak  finders,  geophone  and  pit- 
ometer, and  sometimes  only  a  Sherlock  dis- 
position. We  had  a  case  at  one  of  our  own 
plants  where  a  i^-inch  pipe  had  been  run- 
ning full  flow  for  many  months. 

We  have  fotmd  that  a  combination  of  the 
pitometer  and  geophone  can  produce  most 
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Announcing  the 

Avery  Combination 
lO-Ton  Tractor-Roller 
MritH  PoMrer  Scarifier 

Here  is  a  machine  that  every  road  and  street  official  and 
contractor  has  been  wanting — a  combination  Tractor- 
Roller  with  Power  Scarifier  which  can  be  used  for  recon- 
structing stone,  gravel,  and  oil  or  water  bound  macadam 
roads  and  streets.  It  is  the  New  Avery  Ten-Ton  Tractor- 
Roller  with  Scarifier  operated  by  the  power  of  the  tractor 
motor  direct.  Much  simpler  and  easier  to  care  for  and  operate 
than  a  pneumatic  or  steam  scarifier.  With  this  machine  you 
can  do  the  three  operations  necessary  to  putting  bad  roads 
or  streets  in  good  condition.  With  the  scarifier  you  can 
put  the  siu-face  into  workable  condition;  with  the  tractor  and 
grader  you  can  re-shape  and  crown  the  highway  and  with  the 
roller  you  can  put  on  the  finishing  touches  and  make  the 
surface  hard  enough  to  be  rain-resisting  and  also  to  stand 
up  under  heavy  traffic. 

Write  for  special  circular  describing  the  Avery  Tractor- 
Rollers  in  20-35,  25-50  and  45-65  H.  P.  sizes,  also  other 
Avery  Road-Building  and  Maintenance  Machines. 

AVERY  COMPANY,  223  Iowa  St.,  Peoria,  111. 

Branch  HouaeM:     Madison,  Fargo,  Omaha,  Minneapolis,   Grand 
Forks,  Sioux  Falls,  Aberdeen,  Billings,  Lincoln,  Sidney, 
Nebr.,     Des    Moines,     Indianapolis,     Columbus, 
Kansas  City,  Wichita,  Salina,  Stuttgart 
and   Sacramento 
DiMtributorM:  Avery  Company  of  Texas; 
Dallas,  Amarillo  and  Beaumont,  Texas 
i4/»o  Other  Principal  Machinery  Centers 

VERY 

Road-Building,  Maintenance  and 
Hauling  Machinery 
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What  Users  Say  About  This 
New    Avery    Tractor  -  Roller 

Just  the  Machine  for  Road 
Construction  Work 

We  like  our  Improved  Avery  20-35  Road- 
Roller-Tractor  Jfine.  On  this  job  we  roll  our 
sub-grade  before  laying  the  concrete  and  the 
brick.  After  laying  the  brick  we  then  roll 
the  brick  street  down  in  fine  shape.  We 
believe  this  machine  is  just  the  machine  for 
road  construction  work.  We  would  most 
certainly  recommend  it  to  any  contractor 
who  needs  a  good  road  roller  for  his  work. 

MONTAGUE  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
Carbondale,  111.,  June  21,  1923. 

Very  Powerful — Very  Easy  to 
Operate 

Our  Avery  Ten-Ton  Road-Roller-Tractor 
has  been  satisfactory  in  all  respects,  very 
powerful  and  very  easy  to  operate,  does  not 
take  an  expert  mechanic  to  operate  it — ^just 
anyone  with  good  common  sense.  I  have 
been  in  several  cities  to  see  other  rollers  work 
and  in  my  judgment,  the  Avery  is  the  sim- 
plest and  most  efficient  roller  on  the  market. 
The  Scarifier  works  to  perfection,  no  air  or 
steam  leaks  in  lift,  very  simple  and  very 
strong,  will  penetrate  any  kind  of  a  street 
surface  such  as  gravel,  water  or  oil  Bound 
Macadam.  My  expense  has  been  very  ec- 
onomical. E.    E.    RANDOLPH, 

Street    Commissioner. 
Muncie,  Ind.,  Aug.  3,  1923. 

The  Best   Machine  He  Ever  Saw 

As  a  combination  tractor-grader-scarifier — 
and  roller,  the  Avery  is  the  best  machine  I 
ever  saw  for  building  or  reconstructing 
macadam,  gravel  or  stone  roads. 
North  Madison,  Ind.,  W.  N.  LAWSON,  Supt. 
Aug.  1,  1923.       Indiana  State  Highway  Dept. 

Saving  Over  $200  Per  Week 

We  Uke  the  Avery  25-50  10-ton  Tractor- 
Roller  with  Power  Scarifier  fine.  It  does  the 
most  work  at  the  least  cost  of  any  street 
making  machine  we  ever  had.  We  have 
been  able  to  reduce  the  payroll  on  an  average 
of  over  $200.00  per  week,  and  we  are  doing 
far  more  work. 

CHAS.   BUCK,   Street   Comm. 
Madison,  Ind.,  Aug.  1, 1923.  Madison,  Indiana 
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TABLE  NO.  3 

Possible  Inaccuracy  of  Large  Meters 
Kensington  Water  Company 

Date  of  Test                             Meter  Size  Location             Cu.  Ft.  per  Min.     Meter  Accuracy 

Nov.      8,  1922 8"  detector  11th  Street                     30.80                     58.3%  slow 

Nov.     8,1922 8"  detector  11th  Street                     11.13                     82.3%  slow 

Nov.     8,  1922 8"  detector  11th  Street                       6.30                     89.5%  slow 

Nov.    24,  1922 3"  detector  11th  Street                     34.17                     79.3%  slow 

Nov.    24,1922 8"  detector  (after  cleaning)             31.17                     43.4%  slow 

Dec.    16,  1922 8"  detector  11th  Street                     31.4                       53.4%  slow 

Dec.    19,1922 8"  detector  (after  repairs)               64.2                       12.5%  slow 

Dec.    27,  1922 8"  detector  Same    as    above            26.2                        15.3%  slow 

TABLE  NO.  3— Continued  jn  service  could  handle  the  daily  quantity 

jan!^2ifm3.^6'"xrTerfey  Detector  passing  at  a  Uniform  rate,  instead  of  the 

3"  Gem  Plate  Glass  Co,  full  pipe....      25.90%  slow  fluctuatins:   rate,   it   WOUld   all    paSS    aS   leak- 
American  Plate  Glass  Co.,   full  pipe..      10.85%   fast  ,?              '      ^        .        -,.,    '^     . 

i"  X  1"  Keystone  Compound  age  or  Slippage.     In  the  Milwaukee  report 

3''^Empir?Disc  ^""  ^'^^ ^^'^^"    ^'''^  for  1912,  there  is  assumed  the  figure  of  3 

McBeth-Evans  Glass  Co.,  full  pipe.      6.4  %  fast  per    Cent    as    underregistration   of   meters, 

American%te°eT&  wfr°e""fuii  pipe.    31.6  %  fast  vvhilc  for  Grandview  Heights,  Ohio,  25  per 

'"zinc"woTkt"fuii  °pT"' 11.1  %  fast  c^tit  was  Suggested  as  slippage  of  the  large 

2"  Keystone  Meter  metCf. 

Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.,  full  pipe....      8.4  %  fast  ^-^  tabulate  bdow  partial  results  from 

TABLE  NO  4  jests  of  meters  for  the  Kensington  Water 

Kensin^on  Water  Company  Company  and  the  Tri-Cities  Water  Com- 

Increase   m    Registration   by    New    Meter  ^       ,  .    ,    .                ,      .                   ,                     ai 

Old  Meter      New  Meter  pany,  which  IS  conclusive  prooi  to  our  omce 

One. Period     One  Period  that  the  revenues  of  the  Department  can  be 

Location                       Cubic  Feet         Cubic  Feet  ...                   ,-1           iii_                  j:i 

Club  House  13.445               27,300  mauitamed    at   a    higher    level   by    careful 

Railway  Station  19,440               69,210  tests  and  maintenance  of  the  large  meters 

RaUway  Tank    170,640                  213,000  .         ,         j-   ,    •,     ^-                 ^            u    i.         1    i- 

Domestic  No.  2432 5,000               25,500  m  the  distribution  system,  but  relative  re- 

BrrsticS°o:27o!::::::::::       "^Z                S  ^^Its    might    also    be    obtained   by    careful 

Domestic  (Com.  Case) 1,400                2,900  maintenance    of    the    smaller    meters.      It 

surprising  results  in  finding  leaks  when  in  should  be  stated  that  the  data  for  Kensing- 

the  hands  of  an  experienced  man,  and  the  ^on  represent  progressive  tests  on  the  same 

writer  would  feel  that  he  had  done  a  great  "^^ter,   and   show   a   final   failure  to  make 

service  toward  the  progress  of  economy  if  ^hat  meter  good,  by  repairs: 

the  bugaboo  about  pitometer  surveys  could  ^^  ^^  ^o  be  noted  on  the  percentages  for 

be  dispelled.    There  is  many  a  water-works  Tri-Cities  that  most  of  the  meters  run  fast, 

system  where  the  serious  leaks  can  be  dis-  which  was  the   result  of  a  mushy  deposit 

covered  in  one  or  two  nights'   work  with  within   and   attached   to   the   sides   of   the 

the  pitometer,  and  even  the  larger  systems  '"easuring     chamber     which     produced     a 

require  only  a  correspondingly  short  period  ^^^^^er  number  of  revolutions  for  the  same 

of  time  to  eliminate  the  major  troubles.  quantity  of  water  passing  and  yet  did  not 

disturb  the  operation  of  the  meter  in  the 

Underregistration  of  Meters   (or  Slippage)  same  ratio  that  it  decreased  its  capacity. 

The  New  England  Committee  on  Meter-  We   have   also   tabulated   a    few   results 

Rates  has  stated  that  "there  are  few  meters  from  replacement  of  old  meters  with  new 

in  use  at  the  present  time  that  will  register  ones  on  the  smaller-sized  meters  in  Table  4. 

a  steady  flow  of  as  little  as  100  gallons  per  Acknowledgment. — From   a   paper   read   before  the 

day"  and  that  if  at  least  half  of  the  meters  l^socStio?."'"'*'"''  °*  '^'  '^'""■'''"  ^^'"  ^*""'"' 


PEAISE  FOB  PUBLIC  OrFICIALS  FROM  ONE  WHO  KNOWS 

That  we  have  had,  and  have  now,  incompetency  and  dishonesty  in  the  public  service  is  of  course  true, 
but  that  such  conditions  are  general  has  not  been  my  conclusion,  based  on  a  fairly  extensive  experience  and 
knowledge  of  public  affairs.  I  have  had  twenty  years  of  public  service  in  municipal,  county  and  state 
office  and  for  over  twenty-five  years  I  have  been  brought  into  frequent  contact  with  men  in  the  public 
service  of  the  nation,  state  and  municipality.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  public  generally  secures  better 
and   more   honest  service   for  less   money   than   banking,   commercial   or   industrial   enterprises   secure   from 

their  officers  or  employees There  is  an  attraction  in  public  service  that  causes  men  to  seek 

and  hold  public  office  and  work  for  less  pay  therein  than  they  could  make  by  similar  effort  in  almost  any 
profession  or  business. — From  a  paper  on  "Power,  Duty  and  Responsibility  of  the  Individual  Citizen,"  in  the 
American  Bar  Association  Journal,  by  Herbert  S.  Hadley,  former  Governor  of  Missouri,  and  Professor  of 
Law  in  the  University  of  Colorado. 
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**  Will  soon  pay 
for  itself'* 


"T 

±  HAVE  been  grading  roads  that  cost 

from  Seventy-five  Dollars  to  One  Hun- 
dred Dollars  per  mile  by  contract,  and 
with  the  Best  'Thirty' they  have  cost 
from  Twenty  Dollars  to  Twenty -five 
Dollars  per  mile  in  cost  of  labor,  gas  and 
oil.  You  can  readily  see  that  it  w^ill 
soon  pay  for  itself,"  a  County  Com- 
missioner in  Oklahoma  writes. 

Investigate  the  quality  of  work  done  and 
the  low  cost  on  other  jobs  where  Best 
"Thirties"  or  "Sixties"  were  used.  "Write 
for  a  list  of  nearby  owners. 

C.  L.  BEST  TRACTOR  CO. 

SAN  LEANDRO,  CALIFORNIA 


lay  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Sales  Branches 

Distributing  'Warehouse 

820  N.  Second  St.. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


30  Church  St. 
New  York  City 


72-1023 


/ 
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Zoning  Notes 

Prepared  by  Frank  B.  Williams 

Author  of  "The  Law  of  City  Planning  and  Zoning" 

From  data  collected  by  the  Zoning  Committee  of  New  York,  and  from  other  sources. 

For  further  information,   Mr.  Williams  may  be  addressed^  in  care  of  The  American  City  Magazine, 


443  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Recent  Zoning  Ordinances  and  Enabling'  Acts 

Tuckahoe,   N.   Y. — Ordinance,  July   13,    1923 
Pennsylvania. — Enabling    act    for    boroughs 
and  townships  of  the  first  class,  June  29,  1923 
Toledo,    Ohio. — Ordinance,    Sept.    10,    1923 

Recent  Zoning  Decisions 

Louisiana. — State  ex  rel.  Civello  v.  City  of 
New  Orleans,  Appeal  from  Civil  District  Court 
for  the  Parish  of  Orleans. — In  passing  on  a 
local  zoning  ordinance,  the  Court  says  that 
esthetic  considerations,  fostering  comfort  or 
happiness  and  consequent  values  generally  of 
the  property  in  the  neighborhood,  are  matters 
of  general  Welfare,  within  the  purview  of  the 
police  power. 

The  Nutley  Case 

The  most  important  recent  zoning  case  is 
State  ex  rel.  Ignaciunas  v.  Risley,  Building  In- 
spector of  Nutley,  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Jersey,  August  13,  1923.  The 
case  was  mentioned  in  the  "Notes"  of  last 
month,  but  deserves  fuller  treatment  than  could 
be  given  it  in  the  space  available  at  that  time. 

The  zoning  ordinance  of  the  town  of  Nutley 
provided  for  the  usual  residential,  business  and 
industrial  districts,  from  which  alien  activities 
are  excluded.  Ignaciunas  is  the  owner  of  a 
lot  in  a  residential  district.  He  applied  to  the 
building  inspector  of  the  town  for  a  permit 
to  erect  a  grocery  and  butcher  store  on  his  lot. 
The  inspector  refused  to  issue  the  permit  for 
the  reason  that  the  ordinance  forbade  the  con- 
struction of  such  buildings  in  the  district. 

The  state  empowering  act  under  which  the 
Nutley  ordinance  was  passed  authorizes  the 
creation  of  a  board  of  appeals,  and  the  Nutley 
ordinance  provided  for  such  a  board.  These 
boards  are  given  power,  in  specific  cases  of 
unnecessary  hardship,  to  vary  the  ordinance 
in  accordance  with  its  general  spirit  and  intent. 
In  this  respect  New  Jersey  is  in  accord  with 
what  is  now  regarded  as  the  best  practise.  In 
matters  involving  intricate  and  varying  detail, 
like  building  construction,  no  rigid  uniform 
rule  could  be  either  just  or  expedient  without 
some  such  method  of  adjustment.  Ignaciunas 
applied  to  this  board  for  relief,  and  his  appli- 
cation was  denied. 

The  model  zoning  law,  issued  by  the  Federal 
Department  of  Commerce,  following  the  prac- 
tise in  a  number  of  states,  grants  the  party 
applying  for  the  permit,  who  is  refused  relief 
by  the  board  of  appeals,  the  right  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  courts  in  certiorari,  in  which 
the  case  may  be  reheard  not  only  on  the  law, 


l>ut  on  the  facts,  and  any  injustice  or  hardship 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  exists  in  that 
special  case  remedied  without  overthrowing  the 
ordinance.  Such  relief  by  certiorari  is  not 
provided  for  in  the  New  Jersey  law,  and 
Ignaciunas  therefore  brought  the  matter  up  on 
rnandamus.  This  is  the  case  which  was  de- 
cided in  his  favor. 

The  Court  refused  to  hold  the  entire  zoning 
ordinance  void.  It  decided  that  the  attempt 
to  exclude  the  store  in  question  from  a  residen- 
tial district  was  an  unconstitutional  attempt 
to  invoke  the  policy  power ;  thus  in  effect  hold- 
ing that  it  was  impossible,  in  New  Jersey,  to 
create  residential  districts  from  which  stores 
are  excluded.  The  town  still  has  an  appeal  to 
a  higher  court.  The  law  of  New  Jersey  on 
this  subject  cannot  therefore  be  said  to  be 
conclusively  settled  until,  in  this  or  some  other 
case,  the  court  of  final  resort  in  the  state  has 
passed  upon  it.  Residential  districts  from 
which  stores  are  excluded  have  been  upheld 
by  the  courts  in  several  of  our  states. 

The  courts  of  New  Jersey  of  late  are  mani- 
festing an  unfriendly  attitude  toward  zoning. 
For  this  there  are  several  causes.  Some  of 
the  zoning  ordinances  in  New  Jersey  have  been 
carelessly  drawn ;  and  while  it  may  be  said, 
with  truth,  that  this  does  not  affect  the  valid- 
ity of  the  well-drawn  ordinances,  it  is  natural 
that  courts  which  have  been  declaring  portions 
of  zoning  ordinances  void  should  acquire  a 
slant  against  zoning.  This  attitude  would  natu- 
rallj'  be  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  New 
Jersey  courts  cannot,  in  mandamus,  vary  the 
letter  of  ordinances  to  relieve  undue  hardship, 
as  can  be  done  in  those  states  where  certiorari 
is  the  remedy. 

How  Certiorari   Works  in   Administration    of 
Zoning  Ordinances 

The  way  in  which  certiorari  allows  the  judges 
to  enforce  justice  in  the  administration  of  zon- 
ing ordinances  and  so  leads  to  decisions  which 
uphold  instead  of  voiding  such  ordinances  is 
illustrated  by  the  comparatively  little-known 
case  of  Black  Belt  Corporation  v.  City  of 
Jamestown,  Supreme  Court,  Chautauqua 
County,  New  York,  reported  in  the  Jamestown 
Evening  Journal  for  November  18,  1922. 

The  corporation  was  the  owner  of  a  lot  in 
a  residential  district,  upon  the  rear  of  which, 
prior  to  the  passage  of  the  zoning  ordinance, 
it  had  erected  a  factory.  It  applied  to  the 
Board  of  Appeals  for  an  extension  of  its  fac- 
tory on  the  rear  of  an  adjacent  lot  in  the  resi- 
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How  Do  You  Fight  Snowstorms? 

^EW  YORK  does  it  with  a  fleet  of  loo  Model  «W" 
-^  ^  Cletracs.  With  the  first  heavy  snowfall,  Minneapolis 
too  sends  out  its  Cletracs.  These  sturdy  crawler  tractors 
quickly  break  through  and  clear  up  the  big  drifts.  Work- 
ing tirelessly,  they  keep  streets  and  sidewalks  open  and 
prevent  costly  tie-ups. 

One  user  writes, "Cletrac  is  giving  us  excellent  satisfaction.  I  believe 
it  will  do  the  work  of  12  horses.  It  can  be  used  to  haul  plows,  ice 
cutters,  road  machines  and  the  like."  Another  says,  <'We  bought  a 
Cletrac  ten  days  ago  and  have  been  using  it  constantly  in  cleaning  out  our 
streets  from  the  bad  storms  which  have  prevailed  throughout  New  England. ' ' 

May  we  tell  you  how  many  progressive  municipalities,  small  as  well 
as  large,  in  the  Snow  Belt,  are  protecting  the  comfort  of  their  people  every 
winter  with  Model  "W"  Industrial  Cletrac,  the  "snow  fighter  that 
never  quits"  and  how  this  same  tractor  is  saving  them  money  in  Spring, 
Summer  and  Fall  on  an  amazing  number  of  road  and  maintenance  jobs? 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  Company 


Largest  Producers  of  Crawler  Tractors  in  the  World 


19205  Euclid  Avenue 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
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dential  district,  which  the  Board  refused  to 
grunt.  In  certiorari  to  the  upper  court,  the 
decision  of  the  Board  of  Appeals  was  reversed 
and  the  desired  permission  granted.  The 
Board  of  Appeals  had  power  to  vary  the  ordi- 
nance, in  cases  of  undue  hardship,  by  granting 
extensions  such  as  the  one  applied  for ;  and  the 
upper  court  held  that  it  could  review  not  only 
the  law  under  which  the  Board  acted,  but  its 
discretionary  action  on  the  facts.  In  so  doing  it 
decided  that  since  the  factory  extension  would 
emit  no  fumes,  make  no  noise  and  be  in  the 
rear  of  the  lot,  like  the  main  factory,  it  would 
not  injure  the  residential  neighborhood;  and 
since  the  factory  was  built,  before  the 
zoning  ordinance  was  passed,  with  such  an 
extension  in  view,  it  would  be  an  undue  hard' 
ship  not  to  allow  it.  It  may  be  surmised  that, 
if  the   Court  had  not  seen  its  way  to  grant 


relief  in  this  way,  it  would  have  been  tempted 
to  discover  some  way  to  invalidate  the  ordi- 
nance to  do  so. 

The  many  zoning  ordinances  passed  in  New 
Jersey  in  the  'Short  time  since  zoning  started  in 
this  country  show  beyond  question  that  the 
New  Jersey  communities  wish  to  exercise  the 
full  power  of  zoning,  and  will  eagerly  await 
the  final  outcome  of  the  Nutley  case  to  see  if 
they  have  it.  If  that  decision  is  adverse,  there 
is  still  the  possibility  that,  under  a  state  en- 
abling act  more  in  accord  with  the  best  prac- 
tise in  this  country,  which  New  Jersey  might 
pass,  the  courts  would  hold  differently.  Other- 
wise there  is  nothing  left  but  a  state  constitu- 
tional amendment ;  for  New  Jersey  is  not  likely 
to  remain  content  for  long  without  the  power 
to  pass  reasonable  conservative  zoning  ordi- 
nances in  all  their  completeness. 


The  Municipal  Bond  Situation 


By  Sanders  Shanks,  Jr. 

Editor,  The  Bond  Buyer 


INVESTMENT  bankers  who  deal  in  mu- 
nicipal bonds  have,  after  a  long  period 
of  inactivity,  at  last  cut  the  price  of 
high-class  issues  in  an  effort  to  clean  out 
unsold  balances  of  bonds  they  have  carried 
on  their  shelves  for  months.  This,  of 
course,  means  that  a  general  decline  in  mu- 
nicipal bond  market  values  has  occurred 
and  municipalities  which  have  issues  to 
float  at  this  time  will  be  obliged  to  pay  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  on  their  bonds  than 
they  have  had  to  pay  for  some  time  past. 

The  state  of  Illinois  was  in  the  market 
recently  with  a  $10,000,000  issue  of  Soldiers' 
Bonus  bonds.  As  the  state  is  willing  to 
pay  only  41^  per  cent  interest  on  the  bonds, 
which  according  to  law  cannot  be  sold  below 
par,  bankers  who  are  interested  in  the  issue 
were  unable  to  submit  bids  when  the  bonds 
were  offered  recently.  This  state  will 
probably  be  compelled  to  re-offer  its  bonds 
in  a  larger  amount  shortly  and  may  find 
the  bids  of  the  bankers  even  less  attractive 
than  those  recently  submitted. 

The  city  of  Buffalo  was  successful  early 
in  September  in  selling  $3,510,000  4%  per 
cent  bonds  to  a  local  bank.  New  York 
City  bond  houses  refused  to  bid  for  the 
issue,  as  in  this  case  also  the  bonds  had  to 
be  sold  at  par  or  better.  Buffalo  bonds 
represent  about  the  highest  grade  of  mu- 
nicipal credit.     The  recent  offering  clearly 


indicates  that  the  most  favored  municipal 
borrowers  must  pay  at  least  4J4  per  cent 
for  funds  borrowed  at  this  time.  Portland, 
Ore.,  has  just  sold  4  per  cent  bonds  at  90. 

Although  the  market  has  run  into  a 
period  of-  relatively  high  interest  rates, 
there  are  a  number  of  large  new  offerings 
scheduled  this  month  by  cities  and  counties 
throughout  the  country.  Wayne  County, 
Mich.,  has  $1,900,000  sJ^'s,  and  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  $2,000,000  4^'s.  On  October  i 
Newark,  N.  J.,  is  planning  to  offer  $3,300,- 
000  4K's,  and  Philadelphia  $4,000,000 
4^'s.  Akron,  Ohio,  will  also  be  in  the 
market  with  $1,000,000  5/4's.  The  state  of 
Missouri  has  just  announced  the  offering  of 
$5,000,000  4j4  per  cent  road  bonds  on 
November  i.  Other  municipalities  that  are 
offering  issues  which  exceed  $1,000,000  are 
Duval  County,  Fla. ;  Galveston,  Tex.  ; 
Toledo,  Ohio;  Euclid,  Ohio;  Pinellas 
County,  Fla.,  and  Hawaii. 


IMPORTANT   STATE  AND   MUNICIPAL  BONDS 
SOLD   DURING    SEPTEMBER 

Net 
Rate      Yield 
Amount  Borrower  Maturity     (%)        (%) 

$800,000     Maine    1941-50         4  4.18 

3,510,000     Buffalo,   N.    Y 1924-43        4J4         4.23 

500,000     Denver,   Colo 1943-62         4^         4.45 

386,000     Middlesex    Co.,  N.J,    1925-49        4^        4.56 

3,360,000     Cleveland,    Ohio...      1928-48         4^         4.63 

900,000     Dodge   Co.,   Wis...      1930-40        5  4.85 

3,955,000     Norfolk,  Va 1922-52     4^&5     5.01 

500,000     Sumter  Co.,  S.  C.      1928-52        5  6.17 
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Typical  traffic  on  the  Grand  Concourse  and  Boulevard, 
New  York  City,  Tarvia  since  iqii. 


500  Miles  of  Tarvia  Streets 

in  the  City  of  New  York 

In  New  York  City,  street  construction  and  street 
maintenance  are  problems  of  tremendous  difficulty.  For 
New  York's  Bureau  of  Highways  has  to  cope  with  the 
ceaseless,  grinding  traffic  of  more  than  400,000  auto- 
mobiles and  60,000  horse-drawn  vehicles. 

And  Tarvia  has  played  its  part  in  solving  these 
problems.  First  used  in  1906 — today  there  are  more 
than  500  miles  of  Tarvia  streets  in  Greater  New  York. 

But,  not  only  in  New  York,  in  thousands  of  other 
cities  and  towns,  Tarvia  is  solving  the  good  roads 
problem.  For  Tarvia  roads  are  firm  and  smooth,  mud- 
less  and  dustless  at  every  season  of  the  year.  Further- 
more, they  are  far  less  costly  to  build  and  maintain 
than  any  other  type  of  modern  highway.  Tarvia  insures 
the  most  miles  of  good  roads  that  can  possibly  be  built 
and  maintained  with  the  road  funds  available. 

Experience  has  proved  that  this  country  needs  greater 
mileage  of  moderate-priced,  low-maintenance  all-year 
highways.  Tarvia  roads  meet  this  need.  There  is  a  grade 
of  Tarvia  for  construction,  repairs  and  maintenance. 


Hall  of  Fame,  N.  Y.  University,  on 
Sedgwick  Ave.,  Tarvia  since  1918. 


If  you  will  write  to  our  nearest 

office  we  will  promptly  and  gladly 

give  you  practical  co-operation  in 

solving  your  road  problems. 
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For  Road  Construction 
^  Repair  and  Maintenance 
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Milwaukee 
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The  City's  Legal  Rights  and  Duties 

Information  for  City  Attorneys  and  Other  Municipal  Officers,  Summarizing 
Important  Court  Decisions  and  Legislation 

Conducted  by  A.  L.  H.  Street,  Attorney  at  Law 


Mayor    Cannot   Act   as   Attorney    for    Those 
Accused  of  Local  Offenses 

The  South  Dakota  Supreme  Court  has 
ruled  that  where  a  mayor  of  a  city  is  an 
attorney  he  has  no  right  to  accept  employ- 
ment to  defend  persons  accused  of  crimes 
committed  within  the  city.  (State  vs.  Tay- 
lor, 193  Northwestern  Reporter,  56.)  The 
Court  rules^  that  a  law  firm  of  which  the 
Mayor  of  Huron,  S.  Dak.,  was  a  member 
improperly  appeared  as  attorneys  for  per- 
sons under  prosecution  for  such  crimes. 
The  ruling  is  rested  on  statutes  defining  the 
powers  and  duties  of  mayors,  statutes 
worded  substantially  the  same  as  statutes 
and  charter  provisions  in  other  states  are 
worded.  But  the  Court  says,  "It  would 
seem  as  a  matter  of  public  policy,  and  re- 
gardless of  any  statute  on  the  subject,  the 
duties  owed  to  the  public  by  the  mayor  of 
a  municipality  are  so  absolutely  incompati- 
ble with  the  duties  of  an  attorney  for  a 
party  charged  with  the  commission  of  a 
public  offense,  committed  within  the  juris- 
diction of  such  municipality,  that  both 
duties  cannot  be  properly  performed  by 
the  same  person." 

After  setting  forth  statutes  which  charge 
mayors  with  the  enforcement  of  laws  of 
their  cities,  etc.,  the  Court  says: 

"It  is  the  plain  duty  of  the  mayor  of  a  city 
-to  render  all  the  aid  within  his  power  in  the 
suppression  of  crime  within  such  city,  and  the 
apprehension,  prosecution,  and  the  conviction 
of  those  guilty  of  crime.  In  order  that  he  may 
,the  more  effectively  carry  on  such  work  he  is 
given  control  of  the  powerful  arm  of  the  police 
force  of  the  city ;  but  it  could  not  be  expected 
that  the  police  force,  under  the  control  of  the 
mayor,  can  render  efficient  assistance  in  the 
prosecution  of  criminals  while  the  mayor  him- 
self was  engaged  in  their  defense.  We  can 
think  of  no  condition  that  would  give  a  greater 
feeling  of  security  to  those  who  are  criminally 
disposed  than  the  knowledge  that,  if  appre- 
hended, they  could,  upon  the  payment  of  a 
stipulated  sum,  have  the  executive  arm  of  the 
municipality  at  their  disposal,  nor  do  we  know 


of  any  condition  that  would  go  so  far  to  make 
a  municipality  a  paradise  for  crooks.  To  ren- 
der the  police  force  useless  in  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law,  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  mayor  should  actually  instruct  the  mem- 
bers thereof  to  aid  in  the  escape  or  acquittal 
of  those  accused  of  crime,  nor  to  suppress 
or  destroy  the  evidence  of  crime,  nor 
even  that  they  should  remain  passive  in  re- 
gard thereto.  The  mere  fact  that  the  mayor 
is  engaged  in  defending  criminals  is  sufficient  to 
paralyze  the  arm  of  the  police  force." 

Limitations  Under  Statute  Giving  Property 
Owners  Control  as  to  "Kind  of  Pavement" 
to  Be  Laid 

A  section  of  the  Indiana  statutes  pro- 
vides that  when  a  preliminary  paving  reso- 
lution is  adopted,  the  board  of  public  works 
shall  adopt  not  less  than  four  sets  of  de- 
tailed specifications,  each  describing  the 
wearing  surface  of  a  certain  kind  of  mod- 
ern city  pavement,  and  authorizes  a  major- 
ity on  the  street  to  require  by  petition  that 
specifications  be  filed  for  another  kind  of 
pavement;  and  that  after  bids  are  received 
a  majority  on  the  street  may  by  petition  re- 
quire the  improvement  to  be  made  by  adopt- 
ing one  of  the  kinds  of  pavement  covered  by 
the  bids. 

Construing  this  statute  in  the  case  of 
McGuire  vs.  City  of  Indianapolis,  135 
Northeastern  Reporter,  257,  the  Indiana  Su- 
preme Court  holds  that  it  does  not  permit 
the  property  owners  to  designate  a  par- 
ticular brand  of  material,  as  against  another 
brand  used  in  producing  the  same  kind  of 
paving.  So,  it  was  declared  that  the  Board 
in  this  case  having  adopted  Mexican  as- 
phalt as  a  material,  could  not  be  required 
to  substitute  Trinidad  Lake  asphalt.  The 
Court  said: 

"The  whole  tenor  of  the  act  seems  to  be  that 
the  owners  on  the  street  may  control  the  com- 
pleted entity  which  is  designated  by  the  name  of 
some  'modern  city  pavement.'  But  the  details, 
specifications  and  manner  of  producing  that 
pavement  are  left  to  the  Board.     It  is  the  re- 
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HOLOPHANE  GLASS  CO.,  Inc. 

Dept  A.C.-io,  342  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 

Works:  Newark,  Ohio 
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suit  and  not  the  details  which  those  on  the 
street  have  a  right  to  control.  It  is  for  the 
Board  to  say,  by  specifications,  what  test  the 
materials  shall  have.  It  is  for  the  owners 
living  on  the  street  to  say  whether  it  shall  be 
a  brick,  asphalt,  creosoted  block,  or  some  other 
'kind  of   modern   city  pavement.' " 

Municipality  Not  Liable  for  Injury  to  One 
Unauthorizedly  Employed 

In  the  case  of  Good  vs.  City  of  San 
Bernandino,  193  Pacific  Reporter,  790, 
passed  upon  by  the  California  District 
Court  of  Appeal,  it  appeared  that  one 
member  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  in 
control  of  the  city's  water-plant  employed 
one  Cordori  to  do  such  painting  at  a 
pumping-station  as  should  be  directed. 
Cordori,  in  turn,  employed  Good  to  assist 
him,  and  while  the  two  were  painting  a 
ceiling  in  the  station  Good  was  fatally  in- 
jured through  coming  in  contact  with  an 
uninsulated  wire  carrying  a  high  electric 
voltage.  The  Court  denied  his  widow's 
right  to  recover  damages  from  the  city  on 
the  grounds  that  Cordori  was  unauthor- 
izedly employed,  that  he  had  no  actual  or 
implied  authority  to  impose  responsibility 
on  the  city  by  employing  assistance,  and 
that  the  city  was  not  bound  to  foresee  that 
this  work  would  be  done,  and  was,  there- 
fore, not  negligent  in  failing  to  have  the 
wires  placed  in  safe  condition  or  to  warn 
Good  against  the  danger  to  which  he  sub- 
jected himself  in  assisting  in  the  painting. 
It  was  further  decided  that  knowledge  by 
the  engineer  in  charge  of  the  plant,  that 
Good  was  working  in  the  place,  and  fail- 
ure on  the  part  of  the  engineer  to  exclude 
him  from  the  premises,  did  not  create  liabil- 
ity against  the  city,  since  the  matter  did 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  engineer's 
authority  or  duties. 

City  Validly  May  Increase  Occupation  Tax 
.'After  Original  Tax  Has  Been  Paid,  But 
Tax  Must  Be  Reasonable  in  Amount 

Where  a  city  has  charter  power  to  tax 
an  occupation,  it  may  increase  the  rate  any 
time  before  expiration  of  the  period  for 
enforcing  the  tax,  although  the  tax  first 
paid  has  been  levied,  holds  the  Georgia 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Williams  vs. 
Mayor  and  Council  of  Waynesboro,  iii 
Southeastern  Reporter,  47.  But  it  is  de- 
cided that,  under  the  facts  presented,  in- 
crease of  a  tax  on  ice  dealers  from  $25  to 
$300,  and  imposition  of  an  additional  tax 


of  $100  for  each  wagon  used  in  delivery, 
constituted  an  unreasonable  and  invalid 
imposition.  It  appeared  that  enforcement 
of  the  ordinance  would  give  one  association 
a  monopoly  of  the  local  ice  business,  where- 
as there  had  been  three  dealers.  The  Court 
declared  that  it  is  now  indisputably  es- 
tablished by  the  decisions  of  this  court  that 
an  occupation  tax  must  be  reasonable  in 
amount  and  must  not  be  discriminatory, 
confiscatory  or  prohibitive. 

City    Not     Liable    for     Injury     Caused     by 
Garbage  Collection  Truck 

Treating  the  gathering  of  garbage  as  a 
governmental  function,  the  North  Carolina 
Supreme  Court  holds  that  a  city  is  not  re- 
sponsible for  injuries  sustained  by  a  pedes- 
trian through  being  struck  by  a  garbage 
collection  truck  belonging  to  the  city  and 
negligently  driven.  It  is  also  decided  that 
this  ruling  is  not  defeated  by  the  fact  that 
the  city  may  charge  fees  for  collecting  gar- 
bage. (James  vs.  City  of  Charlotte,  112 
Southeastern  Reporter,  423.) 

An  Ordinance  Requiring  Prayer  and  Bible 
Reading  in  Schools  Held  Constitutional 

An  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Rome,  Ga., 
provides  that  the  board  of  education  "shall 
require  some  portion  of  the  King  James 
version  of  the  Bible,  of  either  the  Old  or 
New  Testaments,  to  be  read  and  prayer 
offered  to  God  in  the  hearing  of  the  pupils 
of  the  public  schools."  The  ordinance  ex- 
empts from  atendance  on  these  readings  and 
prayers  any  pupil  whose  parents  so  request 
on  the  ground  of  conscientious  objections. 

The  validity  of  this  ordinance  was  chal- 
lenged before  the  Georgia  Supreme  Court 
in  the  case  of  Wilkerson  vs.  City  of  Rome, 
no  Southeastern  Reporter,  895.  The 
Court,  two  of  its  judges  dissenting,  upholds 
the  right  of  the  city  to  require  compliance 
with  the  ordinance  by  mandamus.  It  is  de- 
cided that  the  ordinance  is  not  unconstitu- 
tional as  being  in  derogation  of  the  right 
to  freedom  of  conscience  and  freedom  from 
taxation  for  sectarian  purposes.  The  ordi- 
nance was  mainly  attacked  as  being  con- 
trary to  the  beliefs  of  Roman  Catholics  and 
Jews.  The  Court  reviews  at  length  de- 
cisions of  the  courts  and  declarations  of 
the  country's  early  statesmen.  Mr.  Justice 
Hines  dissents  from  the  opinion  on  the 
ground  that  the  ordinance  is  subject  to  the 
objections  urged  against  it  in  the  suit. 
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CONCRETE  trolley  poles  have  been  extensively  applied 
on  the  Pittsburgh  Railvirays,  particularly  for  curves  and 
at  other  points  of  extreme  service  requirements.  The 
first  application  of  these  HoUowspun  poles  was  made  over 
five  years  ago,  and  the  fact  that  the  orders  are  still  coming 
in  is  the  best  evidence  that  the  management  believes  in  the 
permanence  of  these  poles. 

Permanence  is  also  a  most  important  characteristic  of  lighting 
standards,  and  city  officials  who  are  using  the  same  business 
farsightedness  as  this  railway  company  are  choosing  Hollow- 
spun  standards  for  their  beauty  and  permanence. 

More  complete  information  regarding  this  installation  is  found 
in  "HoUowspun  Standard  No.  5."  A  copy  will  be  sent  on 
request. 

MASSEY^CONCRETE  PRODUCTS  CORPORAnON 

Peoples    Gas     Build.in(»)   Chica,»,o 
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Hints,  Helps  and  Happenings 


Municipal  News  in  Local 
Newspapers 

THE  proportion  of  the  news  in  our  daily 
papers  which  relates  to  city  government  is 
almost  ridiculously  small.  As  a  whole,  it 
is  insufficient  to  give  the  public  the  information 
which  it  needs  in  order  to  pass  intelligent  judg- 
ments on  municipal  questions. 

The  explanation 
given  by  newspaper 
men  for  the  failure 
to  give  more  atten- 
tion to  the  ordinary 
working  of  city  gov- 
ernment is  that  it  is 
not  news.  The  truth 
of  this  statement 
must  be  admitted. 
If,  however,  a 
knowledge  oi'  the 
working  of  city  gov- 
ernment is  essential 
to  its  genuine  demo- 
cratic control ;  if 
newspapers  are  — 
what  no  one  will 
deny  that  they  are 
— practically  the  sole 
vehicle  to  the  public 
of  information  on 
this  as  on  other  mat- 
ters, the  conclusion 
seems  inevitable  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the 
newspapers  to  make 
the  essential  facts 
relating  to  city  gov- 
ernment news.  When 
a  newspaper  is  in- 
terested in  a  par- 
ticular propaganda  it 
has  no  difficulty  in 
making  it  news.  It 
should  have  none  in 
performance  of  ne- 
cessary  public   duty. 

— Lida     Rideout,      H. 
A.,    in    the    Bulletin    of    the    Bureau    of    Government, 
'University   of    Michigan,    for  July,    1923. 

Cooperation  of  Near-by 
Municipalities 

A  UNIQUE  organization  of  eleven  cities 
and  villages  along  Chicago's  north  shore, 
having  an  aggregate  population  of  more 
than  100,000,  considers  matters  of  public  af- 
fairs that  are  of  mutual  concern  and  makes 
recomrriendations  which  are  valuable  in  deter- 
mining public  policy. 

Representatives  of  the  municipalties  and  vil- 
lages are  the  mayors  or  presidents  of  the 
boards  of  trustees.     Meetings  are  held  when- 


Cttg  Cammiaaten  of  tift  City  of  jHrkaenoUlr 

JACKSONVILLE.  PLOUDA 


TO  THE  OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYES 
OF  THE  CITY  OF  JACKSONVILLE 


— RULES  FOR  CONSIDERATION — 

1.  All  of  us,  oflicers  and  employes,  are  paid  from  the  Public 
Treasury.  The  PUBLIC,  therefore,  deserves  respectful  atten- 
tion.   LET'S  EARN  OUR  PAY. 

2.  No  service  is  worth  while  that  is  not  cheerfully  and  cour- 
teously rendered.     LETS  BE  PATIENT  AND  POLITE. 

3.  Efficient  service  requires  constant  harmony  between  de- 
partments, and  among  all  employes.  LET'S  MAKE  "HAR- 
MONY" OUR  MOTTO. 

4.  No  work  is  properly  done  that  is  not  promptly  done. 
Delays  are  costly,  and  prevent  proper  service.  LET'S  DO 
TO-DAY'S  WORK  TO-DAY 

5.  Orders  of  superior  officers  should  be  pbserved  without 
grumbling.  Responsibility  will  be  placed  where  it  belongs. 
LET'S  MAINTAIN  NECESSARY  DISCIPLINE. 

6.  These  rules  apply  to  all  of  us,  officers  and  employes,  alike. 
LET'S  BE  A  UNIT  FOR  THE  GOOD  OF  THE  CITY 


Allejl; 

E.  P  OWEN,  JR. 

Secretan 


THESE  "RUIiES  FOR  CONSIDERATION"  HAVE 
BEEN  ADOPTED  BY  THE  CITY  COMMISSION  OE 
JACKSONVILLE,  FLA,,  AT  THE  SUGGESTION 
OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  COMIdSSION, 
E.  P.  OWEN,  JR. 


ever  there  are  sufficient  problems  of  general 
interest  to  call  together  this  unusual  group. 
Village  ordinances  concerning  motor  vehicle 
laws,  fire  protection,  police  problems,  impend- 
ing legislation  in  the  state  which  directly  con- 
cerns them,  are  some  of  the  general  issues 
that  come  before  this  group  of  officials,  who 
call  the  organization  The  Association  of  North 
Shore  Municipalities. 

For  almost  a  dec- 
ade the  Association 
has  functioned  effi- 
ciently, and  its  value 
to  the  important 
group  of  suburban 
communities  on  the 
western  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan  has 
been  proved. 

John  S.  Miller, 
Jr.,  President  of  the 
village  of  Winnetka, 
is  President  of  the 
Association.  There 
is  a  vice-president,  a 
treasurer,  a  secre- 
tary, counsel,  and  all 
the  mayors  and 
presidents  are  direc- 
tors. An  executive 
committee  of  three 
mayors  is  charged 
with  the  task  of 
watching  the  Asso- 
ciation's program. 

The  Motor-Cycle 
Officer  a  Potent 
Factor  in  Acci- 
dent Prevention 

ROBBERS, 
burglars,  .safe- 
blowers,  pay- 
roll bandits,  bank 
robbers,  murderers 
and  other  crooks 
have  recognized  the 
efficiency  of  motor  vehicles,  and  in  many  in- 
stances they  have  been  able  to  make  their  get- 
away while  police  have  been  lumbering  along 
their  beats  in  the  old-fashioned  slow-footed 
style,  trying  a  few  doors  and  peering  into 
store-room  windows; 

Certainly,  so  far  as  traffic  violations  are  con- 
cerned, the  most  potent  deterrent  is  the  pres- 
ence of  the  motor-cycle  officer,  just  behind  the 
reckless  driver  and  speeder.  I  am  convinced, 
so  far  as  the  city  of  Cleveland  is  concerned, 
if  we  had  an  adequate  license  law  for  drivers 
providing  for  a  strict  mental  and  physical  ex- 
amination, and  with  75  or  100  motor-cycle  offi- 
cers on  the  street  day  and  night  and  with  the 


THOS.  C  IMESON,  Cniairman 
ST   ELMO  W.  ACOSTA 
M.  B.  HERLONG 
FRANK  H.  OWEN 
FRED  M    VALZ 

Gty  Cominiiaionera 
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police  prosecutors  and  courts  cooperating  in  an 
efficient  and  courageous  manner,  that  traffic 
accidents  could  be  reduced  from  25  to  50  per 
cent. 

JUDGE  ALVA  R.  CORLETT, 
Municipal    Court,    Cleveland,    Ohio,    before    the   Na- 
tional Safety  Council. 

Parks  in  Forty-Eight  Cities  of  50,000 
to  100,000  Population 

IN  connection  with  its  recent  successful  cam- 
paign for  a  304-acre  recreation  park  (de- 
scribed in  The  American  City  for  January, 
1923)  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  gathered  information  from  forty- 
eight  other  cities  having  50.000  to  100.000  popu- 
lation, from  which  the  following  table  has  been 
compiled  : 

No.  of  Total 

City                Parks  Acreage          How   Acquired 

Allentown,    Pa .5  39 

Altoona,  Pa .3  46 

Bethlehem,     Pa 3  lOO 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. .  15  4.')9  Gift  and   purchase 

Canton,    Ohio 9  173  Gift  and  purchase 

Charleston,   S.   C...  ir>  400  Gift  and  purchase 

Chattanooga,    Tenn.  8  204  Gift  and  purchase 

Chester,  Pa 4  112 

Duluth,   Minn.    .*: .  .  53  745  Gift  and  purchase 

East   St.   Louis,    111.  18  1,360  Purchase 

Elizabeth,   N.  J 6  33  Gift   and  purchase 

El  Paso,  Tex 26  400  Gift   and   purchase 

Erie,  Pa 10  317  Purchase 

Evansville,    Ind....  15  650  Gift  and  purchase 

Flint,    Mich 16  650  Gift   and   purchase 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind...  27  448  Gift  and  purchase 

Gary,     Ind 6  60  Gift   and   purchase 

Harrisburg,    Pa 8  1,053  Gift,  pur.  and  lease 

Jacksonville,    Fla 20  200  Gift  and  purchase 

Johnstown,    Pa 6  41 

Kansas  City.   Kans.  26  300  Purchase 

Lancaster,   Pa 7  32 

Lansi.ig,    Mich 12  256  Gift   and   purchase 

Lincoln,   Nebr 8  357  Gift   and  purchase 

Ixmg  Beach,  Calif..  10  100  Gift  and  purchase 

Lynn,  Mass 8  2,400  Gift  and  purchase 

Macon,    Ga 62  500  Gift  and  purchase 

New  Britain,  Conn.  17  329.6  Purchase 

Portland,   Maine....  16  259  Gift   and   purchase 

Racine,    Wis 8  228.5  Gift   and   purchase 

Sacramento,    Calif..  10  1,047  Gift   and   purchase 

Saginaw,    Mich 14  320  Gift   and   purchase 

San  Diego,  Calif...  23  1,921  Orig'l  land   grants 

Schenectady,   N.  Y.  7  232  Gift   and   purchase 

South   Bend,    Ind...  24  394  Largely   by   purch. 

Springfield,  111 10  1,000  Purchase 

Springfield,   Ohio...  3  1,000  Gift   and    purchase 

Tacoma,    Wash 3  Gift  and  purchase 

Tampa,    Fla 8  Gift  and  purchase 

Terre  Haute,    Ind..  15  520  Gift   and   purchase 

Topeka,    Kans IS  299  Gift   and   purchase 

Troy,   N.   Y 6  260-  Gift   and   purchase 

Utica,   N.   Y 15  650  Gift   and   purchase 

Waterbury,    Conn...  10  250  Gift   and   purchase 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.  .  9 

-Wichita,    Kans 11  335  Gift   and   purchase 

Wilkes   Barre,   Pa..  11  300  Appropriation 

Yonkers,   N.   Y 8  29  Purchase 

Additional  details  from  many  cities  as  to  the 
original  cost  of  the  parks,  tax  rate  for  mainte- 
nance, the  present  equipment  of  the  parks,  etc., 
are  given  in  a  mimeographed  report,  a  copy  of 
which  will  be  sent  to  any  reader  of  The 
American  Citv  by  the  Niagara  Falls  Chamber 
of  Commerce  v/hile  the  supply  lasts.  Atten- 
tion is  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  question- 
naire on  which  this  report  and  the  foregoing 
table  are  based  was  mailed  out  in  June,  1922, 
and  the  replies  are  therefore  more  than  a  year 
eld.  .  •; 


Suggested  Slogans  for  American 
Education  Week 

AMONG  the  slogans  officially  suggested 
for  American  Education  Week,  which  is 
to  be  observed  this  year  November  18-24, 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  The  American 
Legion,  National  Education  Association  and 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  are  the  following : 

Children  to-day,  citizens  to-morrow 
No  illiteracy  by   1927 — it  can  be  done 
A  godly  nation  cannot  fail 
Ballots,  not  bullets 

Better-trained    and    better-paid    teach- 
ers; more  adequate  buildings 
An  equal  chance  for  all  children 
A  square  deal  for  the  cotmtry  boy  and 

girl 
A  sick  body  makes  a  sick  mind 
Playgrounds  in  every  community 

A  program  of  suggested  activities  for  each  of 
the  seven  days  of  American  Education  Week 
may  be  secured  on  application  to  the  National 
Education  Association,  1201  Sixteenth  Street, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.   C. 

Sermon  of  the  Sign  with  a 
Wrong  Emphasis 

THE  management  of  a  newly-opened  North 
Carolina  resort  found  that  its  sign,  "Don't 
Pluck  the  Water-Lilies,"  might  as  well 
have  read,  "Please  Pull !"  but  when  the  notice 
was  changed  to  "Pond  Lilies  for  Sale,"  the 
depredations  ceased. 

This  result  was  a  reaction  characteristic  of 
the  average  American,  who  remains  an  indi- 
vidualist in  spite  of  the  theoretical  bonds  of 
innumerable  laws.  He  resents  the  spirit  of 
"Verboten."  Say  to  him  "Shan't!"  and  his 
answer  is  "Will !"  Challenge  him  with  "Don't," 
and  he  rushes  to  accept  the  issue.  Ask  him  to 
aid  ini  safeguarding  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
and  he  lends  cheerful  acquiescence.  Assume 
the  tone  peremptory,  and  he  is  an  equally  cheer- 
ful rebel.  The  horde  of  rhetoricians  preach- 
ing daily  from  the  premise  of  "American  law- 
lessness" could  devise  no  better  method  than 
this  of  accusation  to  bring  into  contempt  the 
very  laws  for  which  they  plead. 

Every  state  highway  should  be  lined  with 
trees,  ornamental  and  useful.  There  should  be 
nut-  and  fruit-bearers ;  there  should  be  flowers, 
wild  and  cultivated.  Orthodox  objection  is  that 
the  user  of  the  highway  would  soon  put  the 
veto  of  destruction  on  any  such  program.  He 
would  do  so  only  if  tempted  with -the  formula 
of  "Don't"  and  "Can't."  He  would  lend  him- 
self to  the  creation  of  a  helpful  and  dominant 
public  opinion,  were  the  emphasis  placed  on 
the  property  value  of  the  things  lying  at  his 
hand  to  take,  but  left  to  his  honesty  to  preserve. 
Similar  appeal  to  a  sense  of  property  rights,  to 
generous  impulse,  to  innate  love  of  beauty, 
would  do  much  toward  preventing  forest  fires, 
protecting  bird  and  animal  life,  conserving  in- 
numerable natural  resources. 
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ENDURANCE  is  the  ability  to 
bear  and  continue  in  spite  of 
destructive  forces.  In  this  re- 
spect Newport  Culverts  are  pre- 
eminent in  the  culvert  field.  Made 
of  GENUINE,  OPEN-HEARTH 
IRON  (99.875%  pure  copper 
alloy),  these  culverts  are  the  most 
rust-resisting  on  the  market. 

In  strength,  th^  have  never  been 
found  wanting,  for  under  the 
heaviest  fills,  with  the  greatest 
loads,  they  have  carried  the  burden 
without  deformation.  They  are 
guaranteed  to  last  longer  under 
identical  conditions  than  any  other 
corrugated  metal  culvert  pipe. 

Newport  Culverts  arc  made  in 
full-round  and  half-round  types,  as 
illustrated,  so  that  city,  county  and 
state  officials  may  have  a  culvert 
adaptable  to  every  condition. 

Newport  Culverts  endure  the  rav- 
ages of  time  and  rough  usage  for 
decades.  Let  us  explain  further 
why  we  thoroughly  believe  there 
is  no  better  culvert  made.  Send 
us  your  name  and  address. 


Newport  Culvert  Company,  inc. 

542  West  Tenth  Street 
Newport,  Ky. 
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The  American  is  not  Goth  or  Vandal,  but 
neither  is  he  modern  Hun,  to  adopt  a  rule  of 
conduct  on  no  better  authority  than  that  it  is  an 
order. 

— From    Natural   Resources,   Chapel    Hill, 
N.  C. 

Akron  Abandons  City  Manager 

Government 

KRON,  Ohio,  is  the  only  large  city  in 
the  United  States  to  abandon  the  city 
manager  plan  of  government,  under  which 
It  has  been  operating  since  January  i,  1920.  At 
the  primary  election  on  August  14,  by  a  vote 
of  7,242  to  7,142,  amendments  to  the  home  rule 
charter  were  passed,  including  one  abolishing 
the  office  of  city  administrator  and  combining 
it  with  that  of  the  mayor. 


^*it  has 


In  the  opinion  of  P.  M.  Burke,  City  Secre- 
tary of  Akron,  who  discusses  the  matter  in  the 
September  issue  of  the  City  Manager  Magazine, 
the  Akron  vote  cannot  be  considered  a  serious 
attack  upon  the  principles  of  managerial  gov- 
ernment. Nor  can  it  be  considered  as  a  re- 
flection upon  the  present  administration,  and 
it  is  not  taken  as  such.  The  fact  that  the 
charter  amendments  carried  may  be  attributed 
to  several  reasons,  including  overconfidence 
upon  the  part  of  those  supporting  the  govern- 
ment ;  the  usual  lack  of  interest  upon  the  part 
of  the  people  towards  a  primary  election — 
only  about  30  per  cent  of  the  registered  voters 
having  cast  their  ballots ;  the  organized  effort 
of  the  two  political  organizations  in  favor  of 
the  amendments ;  and  the  confused  manner  in 
which  the  amendments  were  presented  to  the 
electorate  for  voting. 


On   the   Calendar   of   Conventions 


October    l-T). — Tit-FFAio,    N.    \. 

National  Safety  Council.     National  Safety  Congress. 
Secretary,     W.     H.     Cameron,     1'68     North     Michigan 
Avenue,   Chicago,    111. 
October   2-4. — 'VVOiShington,    Pa. 

_  Pennsylvania    State   Association    of   County    Commis- 
sioners.    Annual  convention.     Secretary,   L.   C.  Norris, 
Clearfield,    Pa. 
October   4-5. — Sprivcte' n,   Mass. 

Massachusetts      Federation      of      Planning      Boards. 
Annual  mectina.      Secretary,   Arthur   C.   Comey,   Abbot 
Building,    Cambridge,    Mass. 
October  8-11. — T!orton,  Mass. 

American  Public  Health  Association.     Annual  meet- 
ing.      Secretary,     Homer     N.     Calver,     370     Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
October    8-12. — Sprtngfieid,    Itx. 

Playground  and  Recreation  Association   of  America. 
Recreational    Congress.      Secretary.    H.    S.    Braucher, 
315  Fourth  Avenue,   New  York,  N.   Y. 
October   8-l.S. — New  York,   N.  Y. 

National    Fire    Prevention    Ext'osition.      One    of    the 
features    of    Fire    Prevention    Week.      Address:    Tem- 
porary  Executive   Headquarters,   25    East   26th    Street, 
Room  1014,   New   York. 
October   10-12. — TNDtANAPOi.is,    Ind. 

Indiana  Municipal  League.     Annual  meeting.     Presi- 
dent,  Eli  F.   Seebirt,   Mayor,   South   Bend,  Ind. 
October    15-17. — Detroit,    Mich. 

American   Child   Health  Association.      Annual  meet- 
ing.     Secretary.    Dr.   Philip   Van    Ingen,   370    Seventh 
Avenue,   New  York,  N.   Y. 
October    16-17. — Harrisburg,    Pa. 

Pennsylvania     Commercial     Secretaries     Association. 
Annual      meeting.        Secretary-Treasurer,      Willis      B. 
Morey,   Chamber  of   Commerce,   Lancaster,   Pa. 
OnoBER   16-18. — Hutchinson,   Kans. 

League  of   Kansas  Municipalities.     Annual  meeting. 
Secretary,     John     G.     Stutz,     University     of     Kansas, 
T.awrence,    Kans. 
October    22-2,S. — Cincinnati,    Ohio. 

Ohio  .^tate  Conference  on  City  Planning.  Annual 
conference.  Secretary-Treasurer."  Charlotte  Rumbold, 
201  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
October   23-26. — Richmond,   Va. 

Internationa'  Association  of  Fire  Engineers.     Annual 
convention.      Secretary,  James  J.   Mulcahey,  City  Hall, 
Yonkers,  N.   Y. 
October    29-31. — Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

National  Association  of  Commercial  Organisation 
Secretaries.  Annual  meeting.  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Joseph  F.  Leopold,  301  Crocker  Building,  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

November   8-11. — St.   Louis,   Mo. 

American  Country  Life  Association.  Annual  con- 
ference. Secretary,  Henry  Israel.  Room  1849,  Grand 
Central  Terminal  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y, 


November   12-16. — Atlanta,    Ga. 

American  Society  for  Municipal  Improvements. 
Annual  convention.  Secretary,  Charles  Carroll  Brown. 
P.  O.  Box   234,   St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

November  13-15. — Washington,  D.  C. 

City  Manaacrs'  Association.  Annual  convention. 
Secretary,  John  G.  Stutz,  University  of  Kansas, 
Lawrence,  Kans. 

November   14-17. — Washington.    T).    C. 

Governmental  Research  Conference.  Annual  con- 
vention. Secretary,  Arch  Mandel,  Director,  Dayton 
Research    Association,    Dayton,    Ohio. 

November  15-16. — -Hamilton,   Ont. 

Ontario  Associated  Boards  of  Trade  and  Chambers 
of   Commerce.      Secretary,  T.  Marshall,   Toronto,   Ont. 

November  15-17. — Washington,  D.  C. 

Association  of  Urban  Uniz'ersities.     Annual  meeting. 
-  Secretary,  Dean  Frederick  B.  Robinson,  College  of  the 
City  cf  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

November   15-17. — Washington,    D.    C. 

National  Association  of  Civic  Secretaries.  Annual 
convention.  Sceretary,  Robert  E.  Tracy,  313  South 
Broad   Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

November  15-17 — Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Municipal  League.  Annual  meeting. 
Secretary,   H.   W.   Dodds,   261    Broadway,   New  York, 

n.  y. 

December  1-3. — Urbana,   III. 

Illinois  Munici*>al  League.  Annual  meeting.  Sec- 
retary,  A.    D.    McLarty,   Urbana,    111. 

December   3-6. — New  York.   N.    Y. 

American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers.  Annual 
meeting.  Secretary,  Calvin  W.  Rice,  29  West  S9th 
Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

December  5-6. — Washington,  D.   C. 

National  Civil  Service  Reform  League.  Annual 
mectina.  Secretary,  H.  W.  Marsh,  8  West  40th  Street, 
New  York,  N.   Y, 

December   5-6.— Washington.    D.    C. 

National    Rivers    and    Harbors    Congress.       Annual 
meeting.      Secretary,    S.    A.    Thompson,    824    Colorado 
Building,   Washington,    D.    C. 
December   7-8. — Lakewood,   N.   J. 

Ne-w  Jersey   Sanitary  Association.      Annual  meeting. 
Secretary,   Edward   Guion,   M.    D.,   Bureau   of  Health, 
City  Hall,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
December   10-12. — New   Orteans,    La. 

American   Association   of  Port  Authorities.      Annual 
meeting.      Secretary,   Tiley   S.    McChesney,   Room   200, 
Court   Building,    New    Orleans,    La. 
January  13-19. — Chicago,  III. 

American  Road  Builders'  Association.  Annual  con- 
vention. Secretary,  Ethel  A.  Birchland,  37  West  39th 
Street,  New  York,  N.   Y. 
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Boardwalk,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

NEXT  to  performance  the  most  important  consideration  in  the  selection  of  street  lighting 
globes  is  mechanical  strength.  The  high  powered  lamps  commonly  used  today  gen- 
erate great  heat  which  is  radiated  to  the  enclosing  globe.  On  a  cold,  stormy  night 
the  heat  on  the  inside  of  the  glass  and  the  cold  on  the  outside  cause  a  strain  which  will  crack 
globes  of  inferior  quality.  To  withstand  such  severe  service,  as  well  as  the  destructive  effects 
of  rain,  hail,  snow  or  wind,  Macbeth-Monax  globes  are  carefully  annealed  or  tempered,  thus 
eliminating  strains  in  the  glass  caused  by  unequal  cooling.  Globes  which  are  not  annealed 
properly  break  from  the  slightest  mechanical  shock  because  of  the  tension  already  existing 
in  their  texture.  Macbeth-Monax  are  one-piece  globes;  therefore,  they  have  greater  mechani- 
cal strength  than  the  multi-layer  or  cased  glass,  because  the  latter  is  made  of  two  kinds  of 
glass,  each  having  different  co-efficients  of  expansion,  with  the  result  that  when  subjected  to 
changes  in  temperature  these  glasses  expand  unequally,  causing  strain  which  will  frequently 
result  in  breaking  the  globe. 

•  The  process  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Macbeth  globes  makes  it  possible  to  produce  them 
free  from  crizzles  or  tiny  cracks  in  the  fitter.  This  is  important  because  these  cracks  even- 
tually will  enlarge  and  necessitate  the  replacement  of  the  globes.  The  best  evidence  of  the 
inherent  construction  of  Macbeth  globes,  as  well  as  the  care  used  in  their  manufacture  is 
found  in  a  letter  received  from  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey,  who 
have  been  using  Macbeth  globes  since  1914.     Following  is  an  excerpt  from  the  letter: 

I  "//  is  the  low  percentage  of  breakage  which  makes  us  use  your  make  of  globes,  as  they 

are  sometimes  exposed  to  a  60  to  80  mile  gate  and  the  most  severe  northeast  storms." 

''  Macbeth-Monax  globes  will  save  you  money  on  your  replacement  bills.  The  breakage 
record  of  one  installation  showed  a  decrease  from  one  globe  a  day  to  one  a  month  when  Mac- 
beth globes  were  substituted  for  another  kind  of  glass. 

The  most  expensive  method  of  buying  globes  is  to  purchase  them  by  the  dozen.  The  truly 
economical  way  is  to  buy  them  by  the  year.  Macbeth-Monax  globes  bought  on  this  basis 
are  less  expensive  because  they  have  the  mechanical  strength  to  withstand  the  most  severe 
outdoor  service. 

MACBETH-EVANS  GLASS  COMPANY 

PITTSBURGH 


Union  Metal 
Lamp  Standard 
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Municipal  and  Civic  PubKcations 


Prices  do  not  include  Postage  unless  so  stated 


Manual  of  Infonnation  on  City  Planning  and  Zoning. 
By  Theodora  Kimball,  Librarian,  School  of  Landscape 
Architecture,  Harvard  University;  Honorary  Librarian, 
American  City  Planning  Institute;  Associate,  British 
Town  Planning  Institute.  Harvard  University  Press, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  1923.  IX  +  188  pp.  $3.50  post- 
paid. 

For  those  interested  in  city  planning,  the  first  part 
of  this  valuable  book  makes  clear  what  city  planning  is, 
why  it  is  essential,  what  cities  and  persons  are  active  in 
its  adoption  and  promotion,  where  one  may  read  com- 
prehensively concerning  it,  and  how  it  may  be  secured 
for  any  municipality  or  region.  The  second  part  of  the 
book  contains  the  most  comprehensive  bibliography  of 
city  planning  that  has  ever  been  published,  arranged 
•  under  classification  headings,  with  a  subject  index.  The 
volume  is  thus  of  great  aid  to  city  planning  and  zoning 
officials,  to  other  municipal  officials,  landscape  archi- 
tects, members  of  civic  and  commercial  organizations, 
engineers,  architects,  legal  advisors,  realtors,  librarians, 
and  progressive  citizens  generally. 

The  Worker  in  Mpdern  Economic  Society. — By  Paul 
H.  Douglas,  Curtice  N.  Hitchcock  and  Willard  E.  Atkins. 
The  Uniersity  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago.  1923. 
XXXII  +  929  pp.    Charts,  tables.    $4.65  postpaid. 

An  analysis  of  the  position  of  the  modern  wage- 
earner  and  the  part  he  plays  in  the  modern  economic 
scheme.  It  approaches  the  field  of  labor  from  the 
psychological  and  historical  viewpoints,  presenting  basic 
researches  and  original  expressions  of  controversial 
opinion.  It  investigates  policies  and  methods  advo- 
cated by  various  groups  in  industry  to  meet  the  condi- 
tions which  directly  concern  them.  The  material  is 
presented  under  seven  large  divisions:  Human  Nature 
and  Industry;  The  Development  of  Economic  Organiza- 
tion; The  Worker  in  His  Relation  to  the  Market; 
Security  and  Risk;  The  Worker's  Approach  to  His 
Problems;  The  Employer's  Approach;  The  Community's 
Approach. 

The  Commercial   Secretary — Self- Training   Functions 

>••  and  Relations. — By  William  George  Bruce,  Former 
President,  National  Association  of  Commercial  Organiza- 
tions.   The  Bruce  Publishing  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

'     1923.     180  pp.     $1.75. 

'  For  this  little  book  the  author,  a  former  president  of 

the  National  Association  of  Commercial  Organization 
Secretaries,  has  written,  or  compiled  from  convention 
proceedings,  much   information    of  historical   and   prac- 

'i  tical  value  to  experienced  chamber  of  commerce  secre- 
taries and  to  beginners  in  civic-commercial  organiza- 
tion work.  The  scope  of  the  book  is  indicated  by  the 
chapter  headings:  "The  Nation,  Community  and  Secre- 
tary; The  Secretarial  Beginner;  Qualifications  of  the 
Secretary;  Helpful  Secretarial  Literature;  Public  Speak- 
ing by  Secretaries;  The  National  Secretarial  Body: 
What  of  the  Secretarial  Job?;  An  Efficient  Commercial 
Organization;    Secretarial  Ethics  and  Procedure. 

Who  Shall  Teach? — An  investigation  of  the  mental 
ability  levels  of  county  normal  school  students.  By 
Walton  B.  Bliss,  Assistant  Director  of  Education,  Ohio 
State  Department  of  Education.  Special  Study  Series 
of  the  Department,  1923,  No.  4.  Issued  by  Vernon 
M.  Riegel,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  as 
Director  of  Education.  (Apply  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of   Education,   Columbus,   Ohio.) 

Summary  and  Comparative  Study  of  the  Special 
Courts  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  New  York. 
— By  George  E.  Wbrthington,  Associate  Director,  De- 
partment of  Legal  Measures,  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association,  and  Ruth  Topping,  Field  Secretary,  Bureau 
of  Social  Hygiene.  25  pp.  Reprinted  from  the  "Jour- 
nal of  Social  Hygiene,"  June,  1923.  With  charts  in- 
dicating how  the  procedure  with  women  arrested  for 
sex  offenses  varies  in  the  four  cities  studied,  and  also 
with  tabular  comparisons  of  the  four  courts.  (Apply 
to  the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene,  370  Seventh  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.  Y.) 


The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Organized  Play. — In  two 
volumes.  By  Wilbur  P.  Bowen,  M.S.,  Professor  qf 
Physical  Education,  Michigan  State  Normal  College, 
Ypsilanti;  and  Elmer  D.  Mitchell,  A.M.,  Director  of  In- 
tramural Athletics,  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Hygiene 
and  Public  Health,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor. 
A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company,  New  York.  1923.  IX  + 
402  and  218  pp.,  respectively.  $2.40  and  $2.00,  re- 
spectively. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  deals  with  the  nature  and 
significance  of  play,  and  the  second  classifies  and  de- 
scribes play  activities.  A  very  comprehensive  study  of 
the  subject,  showing  how  play  has  come  to  be  a  public 
movement,  what  its  various  phases  and  activities  are, 
and  how  to  organize  them  and  give  them  their  proper 
place  in  education.  The  effect  on  successful  citizenship 
is  emphasized.  A  book  for  teachers  and  organizers. 
Bibliographies  are  given  with  the  various  sections,  so 
that  the  reader's  study  may  be  further  broadened  if  he 
desires. 

Description  of  Milwaukee's  Activated  Sludge  Sew- 
age Disposal  Project. — Published  by  the  Sewerage  Com- 
mission of  the  city  of  Milwaukee,  503  Market  Street, 
Milwaukee,  Was.  July,  1923.  16  pp.  Map.  Includ- 
ing a  description  of  the  structures  and  appliances. 
(Apply  to  publishers.) 

Birth  Statistics  for  the  Birth  Registration  Area  of 
the  United  States,  1921. — Seventh  annual  report  of 
such  statistics  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
The  birth  registration  area  in  1921  included  27  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  had  an  estimated 
population  of  70,425,705.  269  quarto  pp.  Tables, 
charts.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  William 
H.  Davis,  chief  statistician  for  vital  statistics,  assisted 
by  John  B.  Mitchell,  expert  chief  of  division.  Price, 
35  cents.  (Apply  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government  Printing  Office,   Washington,   D.   C.) 

Decline  In  Infant  Mortality  in  the  United  States 
Birth  Registration  Area,  1916  to  1921. — By  Robert 
Morse  W-oodbury,  Ph.  D.,  Director  of  Statistical  Re- 
search, Children's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 
Reprinted  from  the  May,  1923,  issue  of  the  "Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Public  Health."  8  pp.  Tables.  (Ap- 
ply to  the  "American  Journal  of  Public  Health,"  370 
Seventh  Avenue,  New  York,   N.  Y.) 

Light  on  Your  City's  Affairs. — Bulletin  issued  by  the 
Municipal  League  of  Los  Angeles,  326-27  Bradbury 
Building,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  August,  1923.  Volume 
I,  Number  1.  4  pp.  A  means  of  reporting  things  as 
they  are  and  thus  stimulating  the  interest  of  the  citi- 
zens in  making  the  city  safe  and  progressive.  (Apply 
to   the  League.) 

The  Welfare  of  Children  in  Bituminous  Coal  Mining 
Communities  in  West  Virginia. — By  Nettie  P.  McGill. 
Publication  No.  117  of  the  Children's  Bureau.  V  +  77 
pp.  Views,  tables.  Based  upon  an  investigation  made 
in  Raleigh  County,  W.  Va.,  by  Ellen  Nathalie  Matthews, 
Director  of  the  Industrial  Division  of  the  Children's 
Bureau,  the  field  work  of  which  was  directed  by  Ethel 
M.  Springer.  Showing  what  it  means  to  a  child's 
health,  opportunities  and  general  well-being  when  he 
is  brought  up  in  such  a  community.  Price,  15  cents. 
(Apply  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Waashington,  D.  C.) 

$100,000,000  Expended  by  New  Orleans  for  Publicly 
Owned  and  Controlled  Utilities. — By  Carroll  E.  Wil- 
liams, Editorial  Staff,  "Manufacturers'  Record."  Re- 
print from  issue  of  June  14,  1923,  "Manufacturers' 
Record,"  Baltimore,  Md.,  to  which  apply.  16  quarto 
pp.  Well  illustrated.  "The  story  of  the  great  port 
facilities  of  New  Orleans. 

An  Analysis  of  Ninety-Five  Georgia  County  Jails.^ — 
Published  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
122  pp.  Charts,  tables.  Covering  all  details  of  the 
administration  and  equiijment  of  these  jails,  and  closing 
with  a  digest  of  a  suggested  code  of  county  jail  laws. 
(Apply  to  Miss  Rhoda  Kaufman,  Acting  Secretary,  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  306  State  Capitol,  Atlanta, 
Ga.)  _^    ., 
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WALL  STBEET, 
Kingston,  N.  T. 
Laying  Trinidad 
Lake  Asphalt  witb 
an  8-ton  Iroanois 
Boiler. 


More  than  25,000  miles  of  Trinidad  streets  and 
highways  have  been  built  since  1879.  Millions  of 
square  yards  of  Trinidad  paving — from  30  to  42  years' 
old— have  cost  less  than  a  cent  per  square  yard 
per  year  for  maintenance. 

Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  is  a  native  bitumen — 
storm-beaten  and  weather-seasoned  for  Ages.  It 
resists  heat,  cold,  water  and  wear  to  a  greater  degree 
than  any  other  bituminous  paving  material  known. 

Municipalities  that  buy  street  paving  on  the  basis 
of  investment — not  speculation — use  Trinidad  ex- 
clusively. They  know  its  value  has  been  proved 
through  nearly  a  half  century  of  service  on  modem 
highways. 

Write  at  once  for  booklet  describing  tbit 
remarkable,  ages-old,  ages-tested  material. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 
New  York        Chicago        Pittsbnrgb        St.  Louis        Kansas  City 


TRINIDAD  aI^iS^lt 
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Lectures  on  Engineering  Practice. — -Three  lectures 
given  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Md., 
in  April,  1923.  Edited  by  John  B.  Whitehead,  Dean 
of  the  Faculty  of  Engineering.  "The  Relation  of 
Highway  Research  to  Modern  Road  Construction,"  by 
A.  T.  Goldbeck,  Chief,  Division  of  Tests  and  Research, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads ;  '  'Possibilities  for  Steam 
Railroad  Electrification,"  by  Norman  Wilson  Storer, 
General  Engineer,  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  "Power  Devel- 
opment— Past  and  Future,"  by  George  A.  Orrok,  con- 
sulting engineer.  New  York  City.  90  pp.  Illustrated. 
Price  .fl.  (Api)ly  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  Balti- 
more,  Md.) 

PuMic  Education  Costs.— Digest  of  a  study  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Education  of 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  by  N.  B.  Henry, 
formerly  instructor,  Department  of  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago;  at  present  a  member  of  the  Illinois 
staff  of  the  Educational  Finance  Inquiry,  and  Profes- 
sor of  Education,  Lewis  Institute,  Chicago.  1923.  29 
quarto  pp.  Charts,  tables.  Indicating  the  probable 
necessity  of  modifying  our  public  education  policy  in 
order  to  place  it  on  a  sound  and  practical  basis.  (Ap- 
ply to  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  Chicago, 
111.) 

Suggested  Regulations  Regarding  Density,  Propor- 
tion of  Curtilage  to  Be  Built  Upon,  and  Height  of 
Buildings. — By  F.  Longstreth  Thompson,  B.  Sc,  A.  M. 
Inst.  C.  E.  (member).  Paper  read  at  the  Town  Plan- 
ning Institute  meeting  on  June  8,  1923,  with  the  dis- 
cussion thereon.  34  quarto  pp.  (Apply  to  the  Town 
Planning  Institute,  11,  Arundel  Street,  London,  W.  C, 
England.) 

Analysis  of  Laws"  Affecting  Municipally  Owned  and 
Operated  Public  Utilities. — Blue-print  table  compiled 
and  prepared  by  Leo  Kenneth  Mayer,  Director,  Ameri- 
can City  Government  League,  8  Adelphi  Place,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y.,  and  Cornelius  M.  Sheehan,  Deputy  Com- 
missioner of  Water  Supply,  Gas  and  Electricity,  New 
York  City,  and  President  of  the  League.  Showing  in 
what  states  the  regulatory  and  supervisory  powers  of 
the  public  utility  commission  do  not  extend  to 
public  utilities  owned  and  operated  by  municipalities 
in  such  states.      (Apply  to  the  Director  of  the  League.) 

A  Pageant  of  Portsmouth. — In  celebration  of  the 
Tercentenary  of  the  first  settlement  in  New  Hampshire, 
spring  of  1623.  Written  and  produced  by  Virginia 
Tanner  for  the  celebration,  August  19-23,  1923.  Acted, 
sung  arid  danced  by  the  citizens  of  Portsmouth  and 
neighboring  towns.  The  text  and  directions  for  the 
pageant,  with  the  list  of  participants.  95  pp.  Illus- 
trated. (Apply  to  Miss  Virginia  Tanner,  Cambridge, 
Mass.) 

Pernuinent  Charity  Fund.  Boston  Safe  Deposit  and 
Trust  Company,  Trustee. — Activities  of  the  administer- 
ing committee  of  the  Fund  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1923.  This  committee  is  an  incorporated  body, 
composed  of  seven  citizens  of  Massachusetts  familiar 
with  charitable  needs,  no  member  of  which  can  be  a 
holder  or  seeker  of  political  office  or  an  adherent  of  the 
same  religion  as  that  of  any  two  other  members.  36 
pp.  (Apply  to  Charles  M.  Rogerson,  Secretary  of  the 
Committee,   100  Franklin  Street,  Boston,   Mass.) 

Pennsylvania  City  Planning  Legislation,  Assembly  of 
1923. — Bulletin  of  the  Association  of  City  Planning 
Commissions,  Cities  of  the  Third  Class.  August  1, 
1923.  10  mimeographed  quarto  pp.  A  brief  memoran- 
dum of  city  planning  bills  that  have  been  passed  and 
appjoved.  (Apply  to  Leo  J.  Buettner,  Secretary  o€  the 
Association,  Johnstown,  Pa.) 

Minneapolis  Street  Railway  Appraisal. — By  Delos  F. 
Wilcox.  Volume  I,  General  Report.  Submitted  June 
5,  1923.  78  quarto  pp.  Maps,  charts,  tables.  Report 
upon  the  value  of  the  street  railway  property  of  the 
Minneapolis  Street  Railway  Company  and  the  operating 
conditions  and  expenses  of  the  company,  based  upon  an 
inventory  of  the  property  as  of  January  1,  1922 ;  an 
investigation  of  the  company's  books,  accounts  and 
records,  and  an  appraisal  of  the  property  as  an 
operating  system.  (Apply  to  Delos  F.  Wilcox,  436 
Crescent  Street,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.) 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation. — A  review  for  1922 ;  a 
summary  for  the  first  decade.  By  George  E.  Vincent, 
President  of  the  Foundation.  1923.  59  pp.  Illus- 
trated. Showing  the  progress  made  in  the  Founda- 
tion's activities  in  the  field  of  public  health  and  medi- 
cal education.  (Apply  to  the  Foundation,  61  Broad- 
way, New  York,  N.  Y.) 


Newark's  Own  Health  Record. — ^"A  Graphic  Picture 
of  Progress  in  Saving  Life."  Prepared  by  the  Di- 
vision of  Vital  Statistics,  Department  of  Health,  New- 
ark, N.  J.  16  pp.  Original  charts  drawn  by  Elbert 
S.  Ball.  In  38  years  the  death-rate  in  Newark  has  been 
.so  reduced  as  a  result  of  improved  sanitation  and  public 
health  that  there  are  4,000  fewer  deaths  each  year,  on 
the  basis  of  the  present  population.  (Apply  to  Charles 
V.  Craster,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer.) 

Employment  Management  in  Municipal  Civil  Service. 
— -A  committee  report  with  comment  pro  and  con.  The 
August,  1923,  number  of  "National  Municipal  Review." 
29  pp.  Presented  by  the  Council  of  the  National 
Municipal  League  simply  to  place  the  findings  of  the 
committee  before  the  membership,  and  accomi)anied  by 
articles  and  comment  (43  pp.)  which  bring  out  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  regarding  the  civil  service.  (Apply 
to  the  National  Municipal  League,  261  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y.) 

Infant  Mortality. — By  Elizabeth  Hughes.  Results 
of  a  field  study  in  Gary,  Ind.,  based  on  births  in  one 
year.  Publication  No.  112  of  the  Children's  Bureau, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor.  1923.  122  pp.  Map, 
charts,  tables.  The  ninth  in  the  Bureau's  series  of 
reports  on  infant  mortality.  Part  of  a  general  in- 
vestigation of  the  welfare  of  infants  and  children  of 
preschool  age.  The  author  was  the  supervisor  of  the 
local  field  work.  (Apply  to  the  Bureau,  Washington, 
D.  O.) 

Cedar  Bapids,  Iowa. — Annual  Report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Affairs  for  1922-1923.  (Apply  to 
Charles  D.  Huston,  Mayor.) 

Dartmouth,  N.  S. — Annual  Report  of  Town  Engineer, 
covering  years  1921  and  1922.  (Apply  to  H.  E.  R. 
Barnes,  Town  Engineer.) 

Detroit,  Mich. — Eightieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Pub- 
lic Schools  for  year  ending  June  30,  1923.  (Apply  to 
Frank   Cody,    Superintendent  of   Schools.) 

Fitchlturg,  Mass. — Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  of 
Park  Commissioners,  for  1922.  (Apply  to  G.  A.  Hub- 
bard, Park  Superintendent.) 

Fort  Wiayne,  Ind. — Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Park  Commissioners,  for  the  year  1922. 
(Apply   to   David   N.    Foster,   President   of   the   Board.) 

Lynchburg,  Va. — Annual  Report  of  the  City  for  fiscal 
year  ending  January  31,  1923.  (Apply  to  Edward  A. 
Beck,  City  Manager.) 

McPherson,  Kans. — Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  City 
Under  Commission  Government.  1922.  (Apply  to 
Ellen  Lundstrom,  City  Clerk.) 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — Fortieth  Annual  Report,  Board 
of  Park  Commissioners,  for  1922.  (Apply  to  Theodore 
Wirth,   Superintendent.) 

Montreal,  Can. — Annual  Reports  of  the  City  Treasurer 
and  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor  for  1922.  (Apply  to 
P.  Collins,  Assistant  City  Treasurer.) 

Moose  Jaw,  Sask. — Financial  Statement  for  1922. 
(Apply  to  George  D.  Mackie,  City  Commissioner.)  • 

Newark,  N.  J. — Thirty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  for  1922.  (Apply  to  Charles  V. 
Craster,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer.) 

Newton,  Mass. — Annual  Report*  of  the  City  Engineer, 
1922.      (Apply  to  Edwin  H.  Rogers,  City  Engineer.) 

New  York,  N.  Y. — Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  for  1922-1923;  Report  of 
the  Board  of  Examiners.  (Apply  to  William  L.  Ettin- 
ger.  Superintendent  of  Schools.) 

Philadelphia,  Pa.- — -Twelfth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Art  Jury  of  Philadelphia,  for  the  year  1922.  (Apply 
to  John  Frederick  Lewis,  President.) 

Reglna,  Sask. — Financial  Statement  for  1922.  (Ap- 
ply to  L.  A.  Thornton,  City  Commissioner.) 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Annual  Report  of  the  City  Plan  Com- 
mission for  the  fiscal  year  1922-1923.  (Apply  to  E. 
J.    Russell,    Chairman    of    the    Commission.) 

St.  Louis,  Mo.- — Annual  Report  of  the  Division  of 
Parks  and  Recreation  of  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare for  the  fiscal  year  ended  April,  1923.  (Apply  to 
Fred  W.  Pape,  Commissioner  of  Parks  and  Recreation.) 

Salem,  Mass. — Report  of  the  Board  of  Park  Commis- 
sioners for  1922.  (Apply  to  Oliver  G.  Pratt,  Superin- 
tendent of  Shade  Tree  and  Moth  Suppression  Depart- 
ments.) 
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IS  YOUR  CITY  PLANNING 
MUNICIPAL    MOVIES? 

If  SO,  it  will  pay  you 
to  inquire  into  the  merits 
of  the 


§^,. 


Projector 

"The  world'' s  finest  motion  picture  machine'^ 

THE  BEST  THEATRES  EVERYWHERE 
ARE    SIMPLEX    EQUIPPED 

GO  TO  YOUR  NEAREST  THEATRE  AND 
SEE     THE     SIMPLEX     IN     OPERATION 

Then  write  us  for  catalog  "D" 


ThePreosionmachine  (o.Tnc. 

317  East  34th:  St-  Newlbric 


MAKE  BETTER  ASPHALT  STREET  REPAIRS 
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The  Improved  Eqaiuble  Asphalt  Heater  Softem*  1500  Square  Yards  a  Oaj 

Proper  bonding  of  old  and  new  asphalt  is  made  possible  by  this  fool  proof  machine  which  does  not 
require  hot  water  to  operate.  The  heating  hood  slides  on  the  ground  saving  time  and  heat.  The  machine 
heals  45  square  feet  of  pavement  in  1  to  2  minutes  and  moves  quickly  ahead.  Send  for  our  new  prices 
and  specifications. 

THE  EQUITABLE  ASPHALT  MAINTENANCE  COMPANY 
1901  CampbeU  Street  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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News   and  Illustrations 

Items  of  Interest  to  City  and  County  Engineers,  City  Managers,  Water- 
Works  Superintendents,  City  Controllers,  Park  Superintendents,  Purchas- 
ing Agents,  and  Others  Interested  in  the  Economical  Construction   and 
Efficient  Operation  of  Public  Improvement  Undertakings 


Automatic  Traffic  Control  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  is  one  of  the  first  cities 
in  the  Middle  West  to  make  use  of  automatic 
traffic  control  for  handling  its  vehicular  traffic 
through  the  most  congested  intersections  along 
Monroe  Avenue,  which  is  the  main  thorough - 
ifare  of  the  retail  business  district.  Eleven  in- 
lersections  are  being  controlled  from  one  cen- 
tral point,  allowing  traffic  to  flow  along  Monroe 
Avenue  uninterruptedly  for  a  given  period  of 
time,  then  opening  traffic  on  all  cross  streets  for 
a  second  period. 

The  control  is  designed  so  as  to  allow  auto- 
matic operation  or  manual  operation  by  a  traffic 
officer  stationed  in  the  tower  in  which  the  con- 
trol is  located.  Arrangements  are  also  made  so 
that  in  case  of  fire  all  traffic  may  be  stopped  to 
allow  the  passing  of  fire  apparatus  without  hin- 
drance at  intersections. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  in- 
tersection at  Fulton  and  Sheldon  Avenues,  with 
Monroe  Avenue  branching  off  to  the  right.  This 
intersection  was  selected  as  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  handle  and  was  used  as  the  location 
for  the  trial  installation  of  the  mushroom  traffic 
control  system  designed  and  built  by  the  Essco 
Manufacturing  Company,  Peoria,  111.  The  in- 
stallation has  been  in  service  for  several  months 
with  satisfactory  results.  During  this  trial  the 
traffic  officer  was  housed  in  the  small  booth 
shown  at  the  left,  the  signal  being  directly  un- 
der his  control  at  that  point.  It  was  found  that 
■with  this  type  of  installation,  traffic  could  be 
handled  more  easily  and  quickly  and  that  the 


traffic  officer  was  better  able  to  take  care  of 
emergencies  than  had  been  the  case  previously 
v/ith  the  officer  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
intersection  and  handling  traffic  by  whistle  and 
arm  signals. 

Changes  in  Gamewell 

Organization 

The  Gamewell  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, Newton.  Upper  Falls,  Mass.,  has  an- 
nounced that  the  increased  interest  in  fire  and 
police  signal  systems  has  made  it  necessary  for 
them  to  provide  additional  service  facilities 
throughout  the  country. 

E.  E.  Salisbury,  head  of  the  Police  Signaling 
Department  for  many  years,  is  now  located  in 
Chicago,  so. that  better  service  may  be  given  to 
the  Central  West.  He  continues  as  head  of  the 
Department.  Leonard  Dawson,  who  has  done 
much  development  work  on  police  apparatus 
during  his  30  years  with  the  company,  is  now 
available  for  surveys  and  engineering  informa- 
tion in  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic 
States.  A.  H.  Cross,  Sales  Engineer  in  charge 
of  the  Industrial  Department,  has  established 
headquarters  at  the  factory  at  Newton  Upper 
Falls,  Mass.  Two  additional  representatives 
have  been  added  to  this  department,  F.  N. 
Adams,  with  an  office  in  Chicago,  and  F.  H. 
Wright,  located  at  Pittsburgh.  H.  I.  Turner 
has   been   made   Construction    Engineer. 

I  Flushing  Units  for  New  York 

land  Montreal 

In  1920  the  city  of  New 
York  purchased  75  South 
Bend  flushing  units  made  by 
the  Municipal  Supply  Com- 
pany, South  Bend,  Ind., 
mounted  on  White  5-ton 
trucks.  These  outfits,  after 
a  couple  of  years'  service, 
have  continued  so  success- 
fully that  in  July,  1923,  an 
order  was  placed  with  the 
White  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  for  50  5-ton  trucks  to 
be  equipped  with  South  Bend 
flushers. 

The  city  of  Montreal 
purchased  8  South  Bend 
flushing  units  on  White  5- 
ton  trucks,  after  a  Commit- 
tee had  been  sent  to  New 
York  to  investigate  all  types 
SUSPENDED   "STOP-ANP-OO"  SIGNAL  IN  GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH.  of  motor  flushing  trucks. 
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Safety,  Service    and   Durability 

are  Exemplified  in  the  Medart  Giant  Stride 

EACH  piece  of  MEDART  Playground  Apparatus  has  some 
outstanding  features  in  design  and  construction  which 
make  for  greater  Safety,  greater  Service  and  greater 
Durability.  For  example,  in  the  MEDART  Giant  Stride,  the 
most  important  feature  is  the  head-piece.  It  is  made  with  a 
double  set  of  ball  bearings — 25  balls  at  the  top  and  13  below. 
This  construction  allows  it  to  turn  smoothly  without  friction 
— resists  wear — and  equalizes  the  strain  no  matter  from  what 
angle  applied. 


Twenty-Hve  ball  bearings 
at  top  and  thirteen  below 
afford  a  frictionlets,  inde- 
stractible    bearing. 


PLAYGROUND  EQUIPMENT 


Medart  Giant  Strides  are 
equipped  with  steel  ladders. 
Rope  ladders  can  be  sub- 
stituted at  alight  additional 
cost. 


As  a  consequence  of  such  features  of  recognized  superiority, 
MEDART  Equipment  has  been,  for  50  years,  the  first  choice 
of  civic  officials,  physical  directors,  school  boards,  and  others 
entrusted  with  the  purchase  of  playground  apparatus. 
MEDART  prices  are  much  lower  than  you  would  expect  for 
apparatus  of  such  outstanding  merit. 

Send  for  Catalog  M-6 

It  illustrates  the  full  line  of  Medart  Playground 
Equipment.  Also  contains  information  on  playground 
planning,  based  on  our  long  experience  in  this  work. 
This  catalog  sent  free  on  request. 

FRED  MEDART  MFG.  CO. 

Potomac  &  DeKalb  Sts.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Steel  Lockers.   Catalog  A-3  on  Request. 
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A  CAB-LOAD  OF  PLAYGEOUND  EQUIPMENT  BOUND  FOB  THE   OITT  OF  MEXICO 


Export  Shipments  of  Play- 
ground Apparatus 

The  illustration  reproduced  above  shows  a 
large  shipment  of  Fun-Ful  playground  appa- 
ratus made  by  the  Hill-Standard  Company, 
Anderson,  Ind.,  leaving  its  Kokomo,  Ind.,  fac- 
tory for  Mexico  City,  This  is  the  third  ship- 
ment which  has  been  sent  to  Mexican  cities. 

Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  have  recently 
made  large  purchases  of  playground  equipment 
through  the  Hill- Standard  Company,  and  South 
American  playground  specialists  have  shown 
their  approbation  of  Fun-Ful  playground  equip- 


ment by  awarding  the  Gold  Medal  for  play- 
ground equipment  at  the  Brazilian  Centennial 
Exposition  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  to  the  Hill- 
Standard  Company. 

Essco  Moves  Chicago  Office 

The  Essco  Manufacturing  Company,  Peoria, 
111.,  has  announced  the  removal  of  its  Chicago 
office  to  Room  805,  118  North  La  Salle  Street. 
This  company  manufactures  the  well-known 
Mushroom  traffic  light  and  Mushroom  "Stop- 
and-Go"  traffic  control  system.  H.  D.  Oakland 
is  the  Chicago  Manager. 
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DIESEL  ENGINES  INSTALLED  IN  THE  PGWEErPLANT  OF  THE  VILLAGB  OF  FEEEPOET,  N.  T. 

Foreground.  Busch-Sulzer  Diesel  engine  Installed  in  1922.   Background,  365-b.h.p.  Diesel  eusrlne  installed 

in  1920 
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ALUNDUM  SAFETY  TILE  MAY  SOLVE  YOUR 

STAIRWAY  PROBLEM 

It  makes  stairways  slip-proof  and  increases  life  of  each  tread. 

The  Metropolitan  Railway  Company  of  London,  England, 
recognizes  the  economy  of  equipping  station  stairways  with  this 
Norton  Product.  Alundum  Safety  Tile  has  solved  the  problem 
at  Wembley  Park  Station  shown  here. 

For  stairways  in  railroad  stations  and  subways,  for  ramps  and  floors 
around  dangerous  machinery,  in  places  where  foot  traffic  is  heavy 
and  there  is  the  slipping  hazard,  Alundum  Tile  will  solve  the 
problem. 


NEW  YORK 


NORTON   COMPANY 

Worcester,  Mass. 

CHICAGO  DETROIT 


PHILADELPHIA 


NORTON  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  LIMITED 
Hamilton,  Ontario 
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A  General  Utility  Street 
Department  Truck 

The  new  combined  Auto-Eductor  and  flusher 
sold  by  the  Elgin  Sales  Corporation,  501  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  is  a  compact  machine 
which,  without  cumbersome  attachments,  is  a 
street  flusher  and  sprinkler,  and  a.  catch-basin 
cleaner,  and  may  be  used  as  an  emergency 
pumper  at  fires,  a  tree  sprayer,  a  sidewalk 
flusher,  a  cesspool  cleaner  or  as  an  ordinary 
motor  truck  subject  to  all  truck  uses  such  as 
attaching  to  snow-plows  or  general  hauling. 

This  machine  can  be  used  the  year  round 
and  day  and  night  if  desired.  It  may  be  used 
during  the  day  for  cleaning  catch-basins  and 
at  night  for  flushing,  or  on  hot  days  for 
sprinkling  pavements,  in  the  fall  for  ordinary 
trucking,  and  in  winter  for  trucking  and  snow 
removal.  This  outfit  may  be  fitted  to  any 
S-,  6-  or  7J/^-ton  standard  motor  truck  that  is 
furnished  with  an  adequate  power  take-off. 
In  catch-basin  cleaning  this  combination  ma- 
chine employs  an  Otterson  patent  Eductor. 

Some  50  cities  to-day  are  using  the  machine 
solely  for  catch-basin  cleaning,  and  some  cities 
have  several  Auto-Eductors  on  this  service. 
The  manufacturers  claim  that  as  against  an 
average  cost  of  $4.28  per  cubic  yard  for  clean- 
ing catch-basins  by  hand,  including  hauling  to 
the  dump,  the  Auto-Eductor  does  the  work  at 
an  average  cost  of  $1.53  per  cubic  yard.  These 
machines  have  cleaned  basins  in  from  3  to  il 
minutes,  with  an  average  of  6.8  minutes.  In 
one  case  a  basin  9  feet  deep  and  41^  feet  in 
diameter,  full  of  heavy  dirt  and  mud  to  the  out- 
let, was  cleaned  in  8  minutes. 

The  "South  Bend"  flushing  equipment  by 
itself  includes  pipe,  fittings,  hangers  or  fasten- 
ers, and  four  nozzles,  two  in  front  and  two 
just  ahead  of  the  rear  wheels,  with  the  neces- 
sary   valves    and    control    levers.      The    body 


holds  T,2C0  gallons,  so  that  when  the  truck  is 
operating  at  4  miles  per  hour,  it  will  flush  ap- 
proximately 1,200  lineal  feet  with  two  nozzles, 
2,000  feet  using  one,  and  clean  a  street  20  to  25 
feet  in  width  using  the  two  nozzles,  or  12  to  14  ' 
feet  using  one.  In  light  work  the  speed  may 
be  increased,  thereby  making  it  possible  to 
cover  a  larger  yardage.  In  securing  water 
from  a  hydrant  having  60  pounds  pressure,  it 
takes  about  3  minutes  to  fill  the  tank,  not  in- 
cluding the  time  for  coupling  and  uncoupling 
the  filling  hose.  With  an  experienced  operator 
the  machine  will  require  six  fillings  per  hour. 

.Sprinkling  with  this  machine  is  controlled 
from  the  driver's  seat  by  nozzles  placed  in  front 
of  the  machine,  so  arranged  that  either  or  both- 
nozzles  may  be  closed  as  desired,  when  passing 
cars  or  going  over  crosswalks.  For  sprinkling 
work  alone  it  is  claimed  that  the  machine  dis- 
places six  horse-drawn  sprinklers.  On  dirt 
streets  sprinkling  is  often  a  necessity.  No 
matter  where  used  in  the  summer-time,  it  cools 
the  street  and  settles  the  dust.  Sprinkling  if 
undertaken  before  flushing  increases  the  effi- 
ciency of  flushing,  as  sprinkling  softens  the 
dirt  which  flushing  is  required  to  remove.  For 
dirt  roads  the  usual  speed  should  not  be  more 
than  5  miles  per  hour  when  sprinkling,  and 
this  machine  will  cover  approximately  1,800 
lineal  feet  40  feet  wide  without  refilling.  On 
paved  streets  a  greater  speed  can  be  used,  thus 
increasing  the  number  of  lineal  feet  covered 
without  refilling. 

Cities  may  also  use  the  Auto-Eductor  for 
ordinary  trucking  by  merely  removing  the 
baffle  plates  and  piping  which  is  attached  to 
the  body.  The  transformation  requires  very 
little  time.  If  a  liquid  solution  which  does 
not  require  agitating  is  used  for  spraying  trees, 
the  Auto-Eductor  may  be  used  for  this  service. 
It  may  also  he  used  for  flushing  sidewalks  with 
water. 


A   STREET  FLUSHER,   SPRINKLER  AND   CATCH-BASIN  CLEANER  MOUNTED  ON  AN  AUTOCAR 
CHASSIS,  AS  USED  BY  THE  HARRISBURG  HIGHWAY   DEPARTMENT 
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Cenml  ^toi^ltDdks 

The  increase  in  sales  of  GMC  Trucks  among  Municipal, 
County  and  State  Governments,  is  an  indication  of  the 
superior  performance  given  by  these  powerful,  economical 
hauling  units. 

General  Motors  Truck  Company 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Pontiac,  Michigan 

DEAXERS  AND  SERVICE  STATIONS  IN  MOST  COMMTJNITrES 


TrucKranE 

V/^  OU  can  speed  up  that  material  handling  job 
of    yours    by    using   a    sturdy,    speedy 
Truckrane. 

Truckrane  is  a  small  but  powerful  industrial  crane 
equipped  with  its  own  35-H.P.  gasoline  motor. 
It  is  furnished  ready  for  mounting  on  any  5-ton, 
or  larger,  truck  chassis  measuring  9  feet  6  inches 
or  more  from  center  of  rear  axle  to  the  back  of 
driver's  seat. 

Send  for  our  new  bulletin  and  gel  ihe  whole  slor\f. 

THE  BYERS  MACHINE  CO. 

165  SYCAMORE  ST.,  RAVENNA,  OHIO 


NATIONAL 
Steel  Ribrkl 


FamUhed  in  Roll*  or  She»t$ 

FOR  IMMEDIATE   SfflPMENT 

From   the  following  stocks: 

PITTSBUBGH        NEW  YORK        CHICAGO 

HOUSTON  LOS  ANGELES 

Offices: 

Philadelphia       Atlanta       Cleveland       Detroit 

St.  Louis    San  Francisco    San  Antonio    Denver 

Phone,  wire  or  write  us  about  your 

requirements. 

NATIONAL     STEEL     FABRIC     CO. 

(.Subsidiary  of  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.) 
708    Union    Arcade.  Pittsburgh,    Pa. 
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The  Ghost  of  the  Dog  with  a  Bad  Name 


Back  in  1890  Andrew  D.  White  wrote: 

"Without  the  slightest  exaggeration  we  may  assert 
that,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  city  governments 
of  the  United  States  are  the  worst  in  Christendom — 
the  most  expensive,  the  most  inefficient,  and  the  most 
corrupt.  No  one  who  has  any  considerable  knowl- 
edge of  our  own  country  and  of  other  countries  can 
deny  this." 

Two  years  earlier  James  Bryce  in  "The 
]      American  Commonwealth"  had  said: 

"There  is  no  denying  that  the  government  of  cities 
!  is  the  one  conspicuous  failure  of  the  United  States. 
I  The  deficiencies  of  the  national  government  tell  but 
little  for  evil  on  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The 
faults  of  the  state  governments  are  insignificant  com- 
pared with  the  extravagance,  corruption,  and  the 
mismanagement  which  mark  the  administrations  of 
most   of  the   great   cities." 

R  These  and  other  quotations  which  gave 
)  municipal  government  in  America  a  bad 
ame — doubtless  deserved  in  the  nineteenth 
entury — have  been  resurrected  by  Lamar 
T.  Beman  and  reprinted  in  imposing  array 
in  a  chapter  on  "The  Evils  in  American 
City  Government"  in  his  recently  published 
Handbook  on  Current  Problems  in  Munic- 
ipal Government.  The  ghost  of  a  thoroughly 
cursed  dog  who  has  had  his  day  has  been 
conjured  up  with  an  appearance  of  naive 
and  almost  joyous  belief  that  his  name  and 
character  are  about  as  bad  as  ever. 

That  the  dog  should  be  canonized  and 
that  all  of  the  evils  decried  by  the  publicists 
of-two  or  three  decades  ago  have  now  dis- 
appeared, no  sane  student  of  municipal 
affairs  can  claim.  But  no  one  with  open 
eyes  and  mind  can  fail  to  recognize  the 
fact  that,  in  honesty  and  eflficiency  of  ad- 
ministration and  in  real  service  to  the 
people,  municipal  government  has  on  the 
whole  made  notable  progress  in  the  last 
quarter-century,  and  especially  in  the  last 
ten  years.  Unfortunately,  neither  Ambas- 
sador White  nor   Viscount   Bryce  is  now 


ern  Democracies,"  published  in  1921,  Mr. 
Bryce  welcomed  the  new  day  in  America 
in  the  following  words: 

"No  Englishman  who  remembers  American  poli- 
tics as  they  were  half  a  century  ago,  and  who, 
having  lived  in  the  United  States,  has  formed  an 
affection  as  well  as  an  admiration  for  its  people — 
what  Englishman  who  lives  there  can  do  otherwise? 
— will  fail  to  rejoice  at  the  many  signs  that  the 
sense  of  public  duty  has  grown  stronger,  that  the 
standards  of  public  life  are  steadily  rising,  tha* 
democracy  is  more  and  more  showing  itself  a  force 
making  for  ordered  progress,  true  to  the  principles 
of  liberty  and  equality  from  which  it  sprang." 

From  five  of  the  well-known  writers 
quoted  in  Mr.  Beman's  chapter  of  "Evils," 
The  American  City  has  received  recent 
letters  quotations  from  which  appear  op- 
posite the  old  quotations  in  the  parallel 
columns  below: 

A.  Lawrence  Lowell,  President,  Harvard 
University: 


(1913) 
"The  defects  of  Amer- 
ican methods  are  most 
obvious  in  municipal  gov- 
ernment, for  our  failure 
there  to  attain  anytliing 
approaching  our  ideal  of 
democracy  is  beyond 
question." 

/.   Allen   Smith,   Professor   of  Political 
Science,  University  of  Washington: 

(1923) 
"The  book  from  which 


(1923) 
"Of  late  years  there 
has  certainly  been  a  de- 
cided improvement  in 
many  of  our  city  govern- 
ments ;  but  reformers 
must  by  no  means  relax 
their    efforts." 


(1907) 
"It  would  be  perfectly 
reasonable  to  expect  that 
popular  government 
would  reach  its  highest 
development  in  the  cities. 
.  .  .  But  in  this  coun- 
try the  most  glaring 
abuses  and  most  con- 
spicuous failures  of  gov- 
ernment occur  in  the 
cities." 


the  quotation  was  taken 
was  published  in  1907. 
Taking  it  out  of  its  con- 
text it  might  give  the 
impression  that  my  opin- 
ion concerning  municipal 
government  was  very  un- 
favorable indeed.  This 
conclusion,  h  o  w  e  v  er, 
would  not  be  correct,  as 
I  think  a  careful  perusal 
of  the  chapter  on  munic- 
ipal government  in  that 
book  will  show.  I  do  not 
claim  to  have  made_  a 
special  study  of  municipal 
government,  but  it  is  my 
belief  that  its  so-called 
evils  are  to  be  attributed 
very  largely  to  unwise 
and  unjust  state  interfer- 
ence," 
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Frank    J.    Goodnow,    President,    Johns 
Hopkins  University: 


(1895) 
"As  compared  with  the 
larger  and  best-governed 
European  cities,  the 
larger  and  best-governed 
American  cities  have  been 
in  the  past,  and  are, 
although  to  a  less  degree, 
in  the  present,  unwisely, 
inefficiently,  and  extrav- 
agantly administered." 


(1923) 
"Since  I  made  the 
statement  quoted  there 
has  undoubtedly  been  a 
great  improvement  in 
American  municipal  con- 
ditions, which  probably 
would  make  it  necessary 
to  qualify  somewhat  what 
I  once  said.  I  still,  how- 
ever, am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  English  city  is 
much  more  efficiently 
governed  than  are  most 
cities  in  the  United 
States.  I  ought,  however, 
to  say  that  during  the 
last  ten  years  my  ad- 
ministrative work  con- 
nected with  the  Univer- 
sity here  has  made  it  im- 
possible for  me  to  keep_  up 
my  work  along  municipal 
government  lines." 

Joseph  Dana  Miller,  Editor,  The  Single 
Tax  Review: 


(1914) 
"The  government  of 
many  of  our  cities  is 
given  up  to  as  conscience- 
less a  gang  of  rascals  as 
ever  in  falling  Rome 
plundered  a  Christian 
temple.  These  cities  offer 
a  spectacle  which  is  the 
despair  of  many  who  are 
the  leal  friends  of  popu- 
lar institutions.  The  de- 
cent citizen  who  would 
preserve  his  character 
cannot  enter  into  the  de- 
grading and  vulgar  com- 
petition for  civic  honors. 
He  cannot  associate  with 
the  noisy  demagogues, 
whose  professed  love  for 
the  people  is  the  hollow- 
est  mockery  of  _  honest 
poverty,  upon  which  evil 
and  corrupt  municipal 
government  imposes  bur- 
dens almost  heavier  than 
it    can   bear." 

Ellis    P.    Oberholtzer,    Secretary,    The 
Transatlantic  Society  of  America: 


(1923) 
"I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  there  has  been  an 
improvement  in  the  char- 
acter of  city  government 
since  the  date  of  my 
article.  More  attention 
has  been  paid  to  munic- 
ipal problems  and  cures 
for  the  evils  of  city  gov- 
ernment. But  much  more 
remains  to  be  done.  There 
can  be  no  improvement 
in  government  of  cities 
until  citizens  are  thrown 
more  largely  on  their  own 
responsibility  and  cities 
cease  to  be  governed  by 
alien  influences  from 
state  capitals." 


(1903) 
"The  city  governments 
are  far  below  the  stand- 
ard which  we  have  estab- 
lished for  private  'busi- 
ness; a  proposition  which 
needs  no  statistical  sup- 
port. Nowhere  is  there  a 
successful  private  enter- 
prise managed  so  extrav- 
agantly, incompetently, 
and  lawlessly,  in  a  moral 
sense,  as  are  our  munic- 
ipal   governments." 


(1923) 
"The  general  denun- 
ciation of  the  flagrant 
evils  attending  city  man- 
agement which  followed 
revelations  by  men  like 
Bryce  in  "The  American 
Commonwealth"  and  God- 
kin,  brought  out  a  num- 
ber of  young  men  from 
the  colleges  who,  slow 
and  small  as  their 
achievements  may  have 
seemed,  did  put  an  im- 
press upon  public  opinion 
leading  to  some  better- 
m  e  n  t  of  conditions. 
'Home  rule,'  smaller 
councils.  commissions, 
managers,  budgets,  civil 
service  rules,  and  the  ex- 
istence in  each  com- 
munity of  a  considerable 
body  of  men  ready  to 
watch  conditions  and  to 
condemn  wrong  have  in 
some  degree  put  the  fear 
of    God    into    the    people 


who  follow  politics  for 
their  own  gain.  We  are 
not  likely  ever  again,  in 
my  belief,  to  see  such 
unprincipled  and  reckless 
overriding  of  our  decent 
social  and  political  senti- 
ments in  the  conduct  of 
the  common  business  in 
our  great  cities." 

In  addition  to  President  Lowell,  Harvard 
University  is  represented  in  Mr.  Beman's 
quotations  by  two  others  of  its  leading 
thinkers — President  Emeritus  Charles  W. 
Eliot  and  Professor  William  B.  Munro.  Of 
these  two,  Dr.  Eliot's  reply  to  The  Amer- 
ican City's  inquiry  was  less  optimistic 
than  any  other  answer  received.  In  1907 
Dr.  Eliot  had  written  in  the  "World's 
Work" : 

"Municipal  government  in  the  United  States  has 
nowhere  been  successful,  and  in  many  places  it  has 
been  so  corrupt  and  inefficient  as  to  suggest  to  anxious 
minds  the  ultimate   failure  of  free   institutions." 

He  now  writes  to  The  American  City: 

"I  am  always  hoping  that  the  advance  of  knowl- 
edge among  the  American  people  concerning  an  effec- 
tive civil  service,  the  budget  system,  and  the  indis- 
pensableness  of  experts  in  administrative  functions 
will  bring  about  the  much  needed  reforms  in  munic- 
ipal governments;  but  I  must  confess  that  that  hope 
suffers   from   frequent   deferments." 

Dr.  Munro,  on  the  other  hand,  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Municipal  Government  for  nearly 
two  decades,  has  perhaps  had  a  better 
opportunity  than  the  President  Emeritus 
to  study  the  municipal  progress  of  recent 
years.    In  1912  he  had  written: 

"No  business  organization  could  reasonably  hope 
to  keep  itself  out  of  the  hands  of  a  receiver  if  it 
had  to  do  its  work  with  any  such  clumsy  and  com- 
plicated machinery  as  that  which  most  American  cities 
have  had   imposed   upon  them." 

Contrast  the  foregoing  paragraph  with 
the  following  from  Dr.  Munro's  new  two- 
volume  work  on  "Municipal  Government 
and  Administration,"  just  published: 

"America  is  now  furnishing  the  world  with  its 
best  laboratory  of  municipal  experimentation.  Europe 
has  as  much  to  learn  from  us,  in  this  branch  of  popu- 
lar government,  as  we  now  have  to  learn  from  Europe. 
It  was  not  so  a  generation  ago,  and  the  fact  that  tlie 
situation  has  so  greatly  changed  may  be  looked  upon 
as  a  tribute  to  the  striking  progress  which  American 
cities  have  made  in  the  structure  of  their  governments, 
in  their  administrative  machinery,  and  in  the  efficiency 
of  their  business  methods  during  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century.  There  are,  indeed,  some  branches  of 
municipal  administration — such  as  public  health,  pub- 
lic recreation,  public  lighting,  education,  and  fire  pro- 
tection— in  which  the  more  progressive  among  Amer 
ican  cities  need  no  longer  pay  any  deference  to  their 
prototypes    across    the    sea." 

As  Dr.  Munro  well  says,  in  another 
chapter  of  his  new  treatise,  summarizing 
the  progress  of  American  municipal  gov- 
ernment during  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, "A  record  of  that  sort  gives  no  ground 
for  pessimism." 
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Municipal   Purchasing   Methods   and 
Forms  in  Bluef  ield,  W.  Va. 


By  Harold  G.   Schutt 


WITH  the  advent  in  Bluefield  of  the 
city  manager  form  of  government 
in  September,  192 1,  a  central  pur- 
chasing bureau  was  established  in  the  City 
Manager's  office,  and  the  Assistant  City 
Manager  was  placed  in  charge.  The  fol- 
lowing forms  and  procedure  have  since  been 
developed  and  are  in  present  use.  When 
the  various  forms  were  first  put  into  opera- 
tion, a  bulletin  was  sent  to  each  prospective 
user  stating  in  detail  what  each  space  was 
for  and  giving  a  general  outline  of  the 
procedure,  so  that  the  object  of  the  form 
could  be  seen  and  thus,  in  some  measure, 
prevent  its  use  being  purely  mechanical. 

Any  department  wishing  any  purchase 
made  or  service  obtained  makes  requisition 
for  it  to  the  Assistant  City  Manager  on  the 
form  shown  (Figure  i).  The  requisition- 
ing department  retains  a  carbon  copy.  The 
^  space  below  the  lower  double  line  is  for  the 
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FIG.  1.  PUBCHASE  REQUISITION  FORM 


FIG.  2.  REQUEST  FOR  QUOTATION  FORM 

use  of  the  Purchasing  Agent  when  he  writes 
orders  covering  the  articles  requisitioned. 
In  case  there  are  time  and  necessity  for  do- 
ing so,  quotations  are  secured  on  a  stand- 
ard form  (Figure  2).  The  Purchasing 
Agent  retains  a  copy  of  all  requests  for 
quotations  that  are  sent  out.  In  a  certain 
number  of  cases,  especially  for  supplies, 
where  goods  are  bought  from  one  of  two  or 
three  local  firms,  the  person  making  the 
requisition  furnishes  quotations  from  these 
concerns. 

When  it  has  been  ascertained  where  the 
purchase  can  be  made  most  advantageously, 
a  purchase  order  is  written  (Figure  3). 
This  order  is  written  in  triplicate ;  the  orig- 
inal, on  white,  is  given  to  the  vendor,  and 
the  duplicate,  on  pink,  is  given  to  the  de- 
partment making  the  requisition,  but  the 
carbon  paper  is  cut  so  that  on  the  pink  sheet 
the  "quantity"  column  and  "amount"  col- 
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umn  are  not  filled  out.  A  third 
copy,  on  yellow  paper,  is  kept  by 
the  Purchasing  Agent. 

When  the  goods  are  received, 
the  receiving  department  fills  in 
the  "quantity"  column  and  certi- 
fies in  the  space  provided  at  the 
lower  left-hand  corner  that  the 
goods  have  been  received  and  are 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  city. 
This  pink  copy  is  then  returned  to 
the  Purchasing  Agent,  who  files  it 
just  back  of  his  copy  of  the  order 
in  a  loose-leaf  binder. 

When     invoices     are     received, 
they  are  sent  to  the  City  Manager's 
office,  and  the  Assistant  City  Man- 
ager   (Purchasing    Agent)     looks 
up  the  pink  copy  of  the  order.    If 
this  has  been  returned  to  him  with 
receipt  of  goods  certified,  he  at- 
taches the  invoice  and  pink  sheet 
together,  marks  the  cost  distribu- 
tion on  the  invoice  and  sends  them 
to  the   City  Clerk,  who  draws  a 
voucher   warrant   for   the    proper 
amount.    When  the  invoice  is  sent 
to  the  Clerk,  a  small  check  is  put 
on  the  yellow  copy  of  the  order  at 
the  bottom,  to  show  that  an  invoice 
covering  the  order  has  been  passed 
for  payment.     When  the  voucher 
warrant  is  returned  to  be  signed 
by  the  City  Manager,  the  number 
of  the  voucher  is  put  in  the  place  which  is 
provided  on  the  yellow  copy.  This  completes 
the  transaction,  with  one  possible  exception. 
Sometimes  it  will  be  desirable  to  pay  an 
invoice  covering  part  of  an  order  before 
the  whole  order  is  filled.     Since  the  pink 
copy  of  the  order  is  not  returned  until  the 
order   is   complete,  the   Purchasing   Agent 
will  have  to  inquire  regarding  the  receipt 
of  the  goods   which  are  invoiced,   and  in 
passing   such   an   invoice   for   payment   he 
should  mark  in  the  "memo"  column  of  the 
yellow  copy  of  the  order  the  items  which 
are  being  paid  for.     When  additional  in- 
voices  are   paid,   the   other   items   can   be 
similarly  marked,  and  the  pink  copy  should 
be  sent  to  the  Clerk  with  the  last  invoice. 
When  the  whole  order  is  covered  by  one  in- 
voice, it  is  unnecessary,  of  course,  to  mark 
the    individual    items,    the    presence    of    a 
voucher  number  at  the  bottom  indicating 
that  such  has  been  the  case.     Care  should 
be  taken  to  see  that  these  voucher  num- 
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bers  are  entered  on  all  orders  which  they 
affect,  because  it  greatly  facilitates  look- 
ing them  up  when  any  question  arises. 

The  system  above  outlined  guards  against 
paying  a  bill  twice.  If  the  pink  copy  of 
the  order  is  not  in  place,  it  has  either  been 
sent  to  the  Clerk's  office  with  an  invoice 
indicating  that  the  order  has  been  paid,  in 
which  case  there  will  be  a  voucher  num- 
ber shown  on  the  yellow  copy  (or  at  least 
a  check  mark  showing  that  the  invoice  has 
been  sent  to  be  paid,  but  the  voucher  not 
yet  drawn),  or  the  pink  copy  has  not  yet 
been  returned  to  the  Purchasing  Agent  by 
the  receiving  department. 

A  purchase  record  card  is  also  kept  (Fig- 
ure 4).  The  card  is  almost  self-explanatory 
as  to  its  use ;  the  invoices  are  posted  to  these 
cards  at  the  time  they  are  paid.  A  card  is 
kept  for  each  commodity,  and  a  glance 
shows  amounts  bought  and  trend  of  prices. 

The  Purchasing  Agent  also  has  charge  of 
the  property  and   equipment   record  cards 
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(Figure  5).  These  constitute  a  sort  of  in- 
ventory which  is  always  up  to  date.  Note 
of  additions  or  repairs  is  made  in  the  space 
provided  on  the  back  of  the  card. 

In  practise  certain  problems  arise  which 
require  attention.  For  instance,  some  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  emergency  pur- 
chases. There  are  times  when  some  purchase 
must  be  made  or  service  obtained  in  order 
not  to  keep  a  force  idle  while  an  order  is 
being  obtained  or  when  the  Purchasing 
Agent's  office  is  closed.  The  rule  is  made 
that  in  these  cases  a  requisition  covering 
the  requirement  shall  be  sent  to  the  Pur- 
chasing Agent  not  later  than  the  beginning 
of  the  next  business  day.  A  regular  order 
is  then  written  confirming  the  action  of  the 
person  who  made  the  purchase. 

A  minor  trouble  likely  to  be  encountered 
is  the  tendency  of  the  requisitioning  depart- 
ment to  be  too  brief  in  making  out  requisi- 
tions, both  in  filling  the  spaces  at  the  top 
of  the  form  and  in  giving  a  good  descrip- 
tion of  the  articles  desired.  The  most 
effective  way  to  correct  this  seems  to  be  to 
eturn  the  requisition  for  additional  infor- 
ation.  Also,  departments  are  likely  to 
ait  until  the  eleventh  hour  to  requisition 
goods,  which  does  not  allow  the  Purchasing 
Agent  sufficient  time  to  secure  quotations. 
These  are  matters  to  be  handled  locally  as 
dministrative  problems  in  connection  with 
the  work.  The  Purchasing  Agent  should 
insist  that  the  pink  copies  of  orders  be 
returned  promptly  after  receipt  of  goods, 
in  order  to  take  advantage  of  any  cash  dis- 
counts and  to  expedite  matters  generally. 
Sometimes  invoices  will  be  received  with- 
ut  having  any  city  order  number  noted. 
^If  the  company  is  one  with  which  the  city 
is  likely  to  have  much  dealing,  it  may  be 
well  to  return  the  invoice  with  request  that 
the  company  give  the  order  number.  There- 
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cttter  more  attention  will  likely  be  given  to 
the  matter.  If  no  order  has  been  issued,  the 
matter  should  be  taken  up  with  the  depart- 
ment which  bought  the  goods  or  had  the 
work  done  without  making  a  proper  requisi- 
tion. Another  important  thing  is  that  the 
Purchasing  Agent  should  himself  use  great 
care  and  invariably  follow  the  procedure 
in  so  far  as  it  refers  to  his  part  of  the  work. 
He  should  be  sure  to  fill  out  the  reference 
blanks.  For  example,  the  order  number 
should  be  placed  on  the  requisition,  and  vice 
versa,  voucher  numbers  on  his  copy  of  the 
purchase  order,  etc. 

In  a  larger  city,  and  especially  a  city  in 
which  invoices  go  directly  to  the  Clerk's  or 
Auditor's  office,  it  might  be  best  to  have  an 
"Advise  of  Receipt  of  Goods"  form  on 
which  the  receiving  department  would 
notify  the  Clerk  and  Purchasing  Agent  of 
the  receipt  of  goods.  These  officials,  upon 
receiving  such  a  form,  would  check  the 
items  on  their  copies  of  the  original  order, 
it  being  necessary  in  this  case  for  the  Clerk 
also  to  have  a  copy  of  the  order.  It  would 
be  well  to  continue  to  give  the  requisition- 
ing department  a  copy  of  the  order.  With 
this  procedure,  the  city  should  ask  for  in- 
voices in  duplicate,  one  copy  to  be  given  to 
the  Purchasing  Agent  for  his  information. 
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The  Successful  Campaign  for  Snow 
Removal  in  Berkshire  County 

Towns  Marooned  by  Snow-Drifts  for  Three  Months  Are  Made  Accessible  by 
Use  of  Hand  Labor  and  Trucks  and  Tractors  Equipped  with  Plows 

By  Clarence  J.  Biladeau 

Secretary,  Automobile  Club  of  Berkshire  County,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 


BERKSHIRE  COUNTY,  in  western 
Massachusetts,  is  generally  blessed 
with  plenty  of  snow  during  the  winter, 
and  the  usual  winds  whip  the  snow  into 
large  drifts,  which  seem  invariably  to  select 
state  highways  as  their  resting  places.  The 
Automobile  Club  of  Berkshire  County  pub- 
licly advocated  keeping  open  the  main  trunk 
lines  of  the  county  during  the  winter 
months,  but  at  first  little  attention  was  paid 
to  the  suggestion.  The  officials  of  the  club 
decided  to  show  the  public  that  such  an  un- 
dertaking was  feasible.  They  secured  from 
the  State  Department  of  Public  Works  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  iron 
snow-plows,  which  members  of  the  club 
attached  to  their  trucks.  It  was  found  that 
these  plows  could  keep  the  highways  open 
in  ordinary  storms,  providing  the  trucks 
w^re  kept  going  during  the  storm,  but  that 
they  would  not  make  any  noticeable  impres- 
■  sion  on  the  drifts  which  are  common  in  the 
Berkshire  Hills. 
One  of  the  members  purchased  a  5-ton 


tractor  with  a  straight  iron  plow  attached 
to  it,  to  keep  a  certain  highway  open  dur- 
ing the  winter  months  so  that  a  bus  line 
which  he  owned  could  be  kept  in  operation. 
During  the  winter  of  1922,  the  main  high- 
way between  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  and  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  became  closed  to  traffic  because  of 
the  snow  and  there  was  one  place  having 
an  8-foot  drift  across  the  highway.  The 
club  officials  felt  that  this  was  an  oppor- 
tune time  to  show  the  public  just  what  could 
be  accomplished  with  tractors,  so  arrange- 
ments were  made  with  the  owner  of  the 
tractor  to  go  to  Lebanon  Mountain,  one  of 
the  barrier  of  hills  between  the  two  cities, 
and  open  up  this  stretch  of  road.  Many 
citizens  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  tractor  in  operation  and, 
after  a  few  hours'  work,  the  way  was  opened 
to  traffic.  This  demonstration  was  an  eye- 
opener  to  many  automobile  owners,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  County  Commissioners 
of  Berkshire  gave  three  public  hearings  to 
the  citizens  of  the  county  on  the  advisa- 


HAin>  SHOVELERS  WOBEIKa   ON  THE  CXJBVE   AT   THE  TOP    OF   MOUNT   LEBANON,    GOING 

DOWN  TOWABD  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

It  was  almost  an  Impossible  task  that  tbese  men  nndertook,  as  layer  after  layer  of  Ice  and  hard  crusted 
snow,  which  In  places  would  hold  a  car  without  hreaklng  through,  had  to  be  cut  through  with  picks 
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RIFTS  WHICH  A  TRACTOR  CONQUERED  ON  THE  PITTSFIELD  SIDE  OF  LEBANON  MOUNTAIN 

southern    part    of    the    county,    and    were 
placed  in  operation. 

During  the  first  two  or  three  months  of 
1923,  the  main  trunk  lines  selected  by  the 
Commissioners  to  be  kept  open  by  the  trac- 
tors were  cleared  following  each  snow- 
storm. On  a  few  occasions  when  high  winds 
accompanied  or  followed  the  storm,  the 
highways  were  opened  »by  the  next  day,  the 
tractor  crew,  in  some  cases,  working  all 
day  and  night  to  get  the  highway  open  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Tackling  12-Foot  Snow-Drifts 

No  provision  was  made  to  keep  Lebanon 
Mountain  open,  so  the  Automobile  Club  at- 
tempted to  keep  this  highway  passable  for 
traffic.  The  first  time  an  effort  was  made 
to  open  the  road  was  about  ten  days  after 
one  of  the  heaviest  storms.  The  tractors 
were  being  used  on  the  highways  for  which 
they  were  intended,  so  the  club  had  to  wait 
until  they  were  available  for  use.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  other  storms  followed  and 
one,  accompanied  with  sleet,  made  the  con- 
dition of  the  highways  so  bad  that  the 
snow  was  packed  down  like  ice  in  places. 

A  "shoveling  bee"  was  organized  among 
the  members  of  the  club,  over  100  of  whom 
turned  out  on  a  day   when  the  tempera- 


bility  of  purchasing  tractors  to  keep  the 
roads  open.  At  these  hearings,  held  one  in 
the  north,  one  in  the  central,  and  one  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county,  citizens  ap- 
peared before  the  Board  to  give  their  views 
on  the  subject  of  snow  removal.  There 
was  practically  no  opposition  to  the  proj- 
ect, because  of  the  foresight  of  the  Com- 
missioners in  suggesting  at  these  hearings 
that  the  county  appropriate  about  $40,000 
extra  to  be  used  on  secondary  highway 
Work,  so  that  farming  and  hill  town  dis- 
tricts would  receive  this  additional  benefit 
to  balance  the  benefit  accruing  to  the  larger 
cities  and  towns  through  the  expenditure  of 
county  funds  for  the  purchase  of  tractors. 
The  county  had  no  funds  available  to  pay 
the  cost  of  operating  the  tractors,  but  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  them  to  be  run 
at' the  expense  of  the  various  cities  and 
towns  through  which  the  main  trunk  high- 
ways passed. 

The  Board  of  County  Commissioners, 
composed  of  Frank  Howard,  of  Pittsfield, 
chairman;  Robert  S.  Tillotson,  of  Lenox, 
and  John  Henderson,  of  North  Adams,  As- 
sociate Commissioner,  purchased  two  Best 
"60"  tractors  and  one  lo-ton  Holt  tractor. 
These  tractors  were  assigned  one  to  the 
north,  one  to  the  central,  and  one  to  the 
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ture  registered  6  below  zero.  After  work- 
ing all  day  in  the  cold,  the  shovelers  had 
to  abandon  the  attempt.  The  second  shov- 
eling bee  was  more  successful,  as  the  lo- 
ton  tractor  accompanied  the  volunteers.  The 
crew  worked  until  about  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  and  opened  the  entire  length  of 
the  road  to  traffic.  Drifts  nearly  12  feet 
high  were  plowed  through  by  the  tractor, 
and  hundreds  of  automobiles  which  had 
been  waiting  on  the  New  York  side  of  Le- 
banon Mountain  for  weeks  to  go  over  the 
mountain  crossed  without  further  delay. 


The  County  Commissioners  of  Berkshire 
have  been  highly  complimented  for  their 
foresight  in*  taking  hold  of  the  open-road 
movement.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time 
when  every  community  will  follow  their 
lead.  The  automobile  to-day  has  passed 
from  being  a  pleasure  vehicle  to  a  public 
necessity,  so  that  county  commissioners  and 
city  officials  must  heed  the  insistent  plea 
that  highways  and  streets  be  kept  open  for 
traffic  throughout  the  year  and  proper  me- 
chanical equipment  be  provided  for  snow 
removal. 


Twilight  Turned  into  Noonday 

The  Story  of  How  Kewanee,  111.,  Changed  from  One  of  the  Poorest-lighted 

Towns  to  a  Well-lighted  City 


FOR  many  years  Kewanee,  111.,  despite 
its  fine  factories,  parks,  schools,  and 
public  buildings,  was  spoken  of  as  one 
of  the  poorest-lighted  towns  along  the  Bur- 
lington Railroad.  To  the  stranger  who  ar- 
rived in  Kewanee  late  at  night,  the  sight 
of  the  poorly  lighted  streets  was  rather  de- 
pressing. The  system  used  for  many  years 
had  been  arc  lights  suspended  from  poles 
at  street  intersections.  The  plan  to  install 
a  boulevard  lighting  system  had  been  dis- 
cussed many  times  and  a  number  of  trials 
had  failed.  It  was  agreed  that  a  better 
lighting  system  waa»needed,  but  its  accom- 
plishment proved  to  be  a  stumbling-block 


for  some  time.  Through  the  activity  of  the 
Chamlber  of  Commerce  at  the  behest  of  Dr. 
Warren  T.  Heaps,  its  President,  the  senti- 
ment of  the  business  men  was  found  to  be 
in  favor  of  an  adequate  lighting  system. 

After  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  com- 
mittee had  conferred  with  lighting  experts, 
and  plans  and  specifications  had  been  drawn 
up,  the  campaign  was  instituted,  including 
direct-by-mail  and  newspaper  publicity  to 
secure  the  necessary  funds  from  merchants, 
business  men  and  property  owners.  The 
campaign  committee  first  had  the  sub- 
scribers sign  an  agreement  pledging  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money.    After  sufficient  sig- 
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NIGHT  SCENE  IN  KEWANEE,  ILL.,  SINCE  INSTALLATION  OF  BOULEVARD  LIGHTING  SYSTEM 
Note  lighting  of  fagades  by  ornamental  standards 
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TYPICAL     STANDARD     IN     THE     BOULEVARD 
LIGHTING  SYSTEM  AT  KEWANEE,  ILL. 

natures  had  been  secured,  the  signers  were 
called  upon  for  one-half  of  the  amount  they 
had  pledged  in  cash,  and  the  balance  was 
secured  by  a  bankable  note.  With  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  the  necessary  funds  in 
cash  and  the  other  half  in  notes,  bids  were 


asked.  The  public  letting  was  held  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  office,  with  eight 
bidders  participating.  Bids  were  opened 
in  the  presence  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  city  offi- 
cials, subscribers  to  the  fund,  contractors 
and  material  supply  men.  The  contract  was 
awarded  to  the  Kelley  Construction  Com- 
pany of  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

Kewanee's  White  Way  covers  ten  blocks 
of  the  retail  district  of  the  city.  There  are 
98  lamps  of  400  candle-power  in  Novalux 
Form  8  glass  globes  with  Saratoga  design 
tops.  In  the  base  of  each  post  is  a  small 
transformer.  A  s,ooo-volt  cable  is  used  in 
two  circuits,  with  regulating  transformers 
for  each  circuit,  as  a  central  power-plant. 
The  posts  are  spread  about  80  feet  apart, 
and  all  lights  burn  each  evening  from  dusk 
to  II  o'clock,  at  which  time  about  two- 
thirds  of  them  are  turned  off. 

The  contractor  placed  the  order  for  mate- 
rial through  the  Western  Electric  Com- 
pany, manufacturers  of  the  cable.  The  posts 
were  made  by  the  King  Manufacturing 
Company,  and  the  ornamental  lighting  fix- 
tures, lamps  and  transformers  and  other 
supplies  were  furnished  by  the  General 
Electric  Company.  The  total  cost  of  the 
installation  was  $15,194.  This  amount  was 
oversubscribed,  so  that  about  18  per  cent 
has  been  returned  to  the  various  sub- 
scribers. 

On  the  evening  of  December  16,  1922, 
exactly  four  months  after  the  contract  was 
awarded,  the  switch  of  the  White  Way  sys- 
tem was  turned  on  by  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  a  celebration 
participated  in  by  several  thousand  people. 


How  Much  Can  a  Horse  Pull  on  a  Good  Road? 

Same  Team  at  Iowa  Fair  Draws  Three  Tons  on  Pavement  Easier  Than 
One  Ton  on  Dirt  Road 


TESTS  made  at  the  Iowa  State  Fair 
recently  proved  that  the  size  of  the 
load  horses  and  mules  can  pull  de- 
pends upon  the  road,  but  the  pull  exerted 
by  the  team  which  developed  a  2,300-pound 
tractive  pull  was  sufficient  to  start  and 
draw  24  tons  of  coal  over  a  level  pavement 
and  enough  to  pull  66  tons,  if  the  load  were 
once  started.  It  was  disclosed  further  that 
it  is  easier  to  pull  3  tons  on  a  concrete 


pavement  than  i  ton  on  a  firm  dirt  road, 
a  forceful  indication  of  the  big  savings  to 
farmers  from  bigger  loads  on  hard  roads. 
A  new  farm  wagon  loaded  with  6,240 
pounds  of  sacked  grain,  equal  to  104 
bushels  of  wheat  or  nearly  112  of  shelled 
corn,  required  a  tractive  pull  of  32.5  pounds 
per  ton  on  the  pavement,  against  134.7 
pounds  on  a  good  dirt  road. 

— Minnesota   State   Highway   News  Service, 
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The  New  WeU  Water-Supply  of 
Waupaca,  Wisconsin 


By  W.   G.   Kirchoffer 

Consulting  Engineer,  Madison,  Wis. 


ABOUT  eighteen  years  ago  Waupaca 
began  pumping  its  city  water  from 
well  points  driven  into  the  sand  near 
the  west  shore  of  a  small  spring-fed  lake 
within  the  city  limits.  In  time,  all  or  most 
of  these  well  points  became  clogged  with  the 
fine  sand  into  which  they  were  driven  and 
it  was  necessary  to  run  a  suction  line  from 
the  pump-station  out  into  the  lake  and  use 
lake  water  for  filling  the  city's  reservoir. 
This  change  was  not  altogether  satisfactory ; 
for  although  during  the  winter  there  was 
no  dissatisfaction,  in  the  summer  and 
autumn  months  a  great  many  users  com- 
plained of  a  fishy  or  swampy  taste  to  the 
water,  and  there  were  occasional  instances 
of  small  fish  or  parts  of  fish  coming  through 
the  faucets.  Finally  the  Wisconsin  State 
Board  of  Health  condemned  the  using  of 
this  lake  water-supply  and  ordered  the  city 
to  put  in  a  filtering  plant  or  to  secure  a 
new  and  potable  source  of  supply. 

The  writer  was  retained  by  the  city  to 
study  the  situation  and  recommended  a 
source  of  supply  that  would  furnish  a  water 
acceptable  to  the  users  and  also  to  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  It  was  decided  to  sink  a 
concrete  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
water-bearing  sand  and  gravel  at  the  site  of 
the  original  battery  of  well  points.  Carl 
Nelson,  City  Engineer,  made  careful  and 
complete  investigations  into  the  quantity  of 
water  that  would  be  available  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  water-bearing  material  about 
the  site. 

It  was  found  that  for  22  feet  downward 
from  the  surface  there  was  nothing  but 
sand,  that  the  next  10  feet  consisted  of  sand 
mixed  with  fine  to  medium  gravel,  and  that 
below  this  stratum  of  sand  and  gravel  a 
deposit  of  very  fine-grained,  hard-packed 
sand  absolutely  free  from  gravel  extended 
down  for  200  feet  to  the  granite  that  under- 
lies all  this  part  of  Wisconsin. 

The  first  22  feet  yielded  water,  but  the 
best  source  of  water-supply  was  found  to 
be  in  the  lo-foot  stratum  of  mixed  sand 


and  gravel.  The  fine,  hard-packed  sand  be- 
low this  was  not  water-bearing  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  From  the  stratum  of 
mixed  sand  and  gravel  it  was  ascertained 
that  a  supply  of  good  water  was  available  at 
the  rate  at  least  of  700  gallons  per  minute. 
Therefore,  it  was  recommended  and  decided 
that  a  cylindrical  concrete  well  be  sunk 
along  the  lake  shore  and  that  this  well  be 
designed  so  as  to  take  the  greater  part  of 
its  water  directly  from  the  10  feet  of  mixed 
sand  and  gravel. 

Features  of  New  Well 

This  well  was  recently  finished  and  put 
to  use.  The  three  outstanding  features  of 
its  design  are  the  screens  for  admitting 
water  into  the  well  cylinder,  the  gravel  pack- 
ing surrounding  the  cylinder  for  4  feet,  and 
the  concrete  "shoe,"  which  cut  a  hole  8 
feet  larger  in  diameter  than  the  outside  of 
the  well  and  which  carried  the  4-foot  cylin- 
der of  packing  gravel  down  with  it  as  it 
sank. 

Six  concrete  screens  were  built  into  the 
well  walls  directly  above  the  concrete  shoe. 
The  shoe  was  sunk  down  through  the  best 
v.'ater-bearing  material  and  bedded  into  the 
firm,  fine  sand  deposit  below.  This  left  the 
windows  centrally  located  in  the  lo-foot 
stratum  from  which  the  greatest  part  of  the 
•water-supply  was  to  be  derived.  The  walls 
of  the  well  cylinder  are  of  reinforced  con- 
crete 18  inches  thick,  and  the  screens  are  5 
feet  3  inches  by  3  feet  3  inches  by  6  inches 
thick  and  are  situated  at  regular  spacings 
around  the  cylinder  wall. 

These  screens  consist  of  "baskets"  of  No. 
10  galvanized  wire  spaced  ^-inch  center 
to  center  horizontally  and  vertically  and 
packed  with  hard,  round -gravel  that  passed 
through  a  i-inch  riddle  but  was  retained  on 
a  ^-inch  one.  This  gravel,  after  being 
placed  in  the  baskets  and  packed  tightly, 
was  grouted  with  neat  cement  and  water 
mixed  to  a  creamy  consistency.  The  packed 
baskets  were  laid  on  their  sides  during  the 
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grouting  operation,  each  on  its  own  slightly 
tilted  platform,  above  which  it  was  raised 
about  6  inches  by  three  cleats  spiked  to  the 
platform.  These  cleats  were  beveled  to  a 
quarter-inch  edge  where  they  touched  the 
galvanized  wires.  The  grout,  which  had 
been  mixed  in  a  barrel,  was  then  poured 
over  the  gravel-filled  baskets  from  a  bucket. 
After  running  through  the  pebbles  it 
dropped  down  to  the  inclined  platform, 
where  it  was  guided  by  cleats  to  a  second 
bucket.  When  this  second  bucket  had 
caught  the  run-off  from  the  first  dousing, 


sparingly  with  a  6-inch  paint-brush. 

After  the  screens  had  been  grouted,  they 
were  left  on  their  cleats,  covered  with  damp 
burlap,  for  three  weeks,  a  conspicuous  sign 
being  set  up  near  at  hand  to  warn  the  world- 
at-large  and  small  boys  in  particular  that 
the  city's  water-supply  depended  on  the 
screens'  remaining  untouched  for  twenty- 
one  days.     The  sign  was  effective. 

At  the  end  of  the  seasoning  period  tight 
wooden  boxes  were  built  around  the  screen 
baskets,  and  water  was  pumped  over  them, 
one  at  a  time,  at  the  rate  of  a  little  more 
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a  little  more  grout  was  added  from  the  bar- 
rel, and  the  contents,  after  being  thoroughly 
stirred,  were  poured  over  the  pebbles  as  in 
the  first  instance.  This  process  was  re- 
peated until  all  the  baskets  appeared  to  be 
well  coated  and  permeated  with  grout. 
The  6-inch  beveled  cleats  served  to  raise 
the  baskets  above  their  platforms,  thus  per- 
mitting a  clean  run-off,  and  also  served  to 
give  the  inspector  a  chance  to  see  whether 
the  bottoms  of  the  baskets,  as  well  as  the 
tops  and  sides,  were  effectively  "painted." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  very  few  defectively 
coated  points  were  found  on  the  undersides 
of  the  baskets  after  they  had  been  placed  in 
the  walls  of  the  well,  but  these  small  areas 
were  treated  by  splashing  grout  into  them 


than  300  gallons  per  minute  without  pro- 
ducing any  appreciable  head  at  any  time  in 
any  of  the  boxes.  This  test  showed  that 
the  needed  700  gallons  per  minute  would 
certainly  pass  through  the  six  windows, 
even  if  some  of  them  should  become  partly 
clogged  with  sand  after  a  great  many  years. 
When  the  grouted  baskets  of  gravel  had 
seasoned  for.  twenty-one  days  and  had  suc- 
cessfully passed  inspection  tests  for 
penetrability,  they  were  placed  in  position 
on  the  concrete  shoe.  Each  screen  basket 
was  wrapped  with  burlap  bags  and  girdled 
with  two  or  three  turns  of  i-inch  rope. 
The  fall-line  from  the  derrick  boom  was 
then  hooked  to  these  ropes,  and  one  by  one 
the  heavy  screens  were  lifted  and  placed 
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where  they  belonged.  So  effective  had  the 
grouting  been  that  not  one  of  the  baskets, 
although  each  weighed  about  1,200  pounds, 
showed  the  faintest  sign  of  being  strained, 
bent  or  ruptured.  A  sample  section  of  this 
screen  material  became  so  firmly  cohesive 
after  seasoning  that  it  was  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  peg  off  even  the  most  outlying  and 
least  enveloped  pebbles.  In  fifty  years  or 
so,  when  the  confining  galvanized  basket 
may  have  eroded  and  passed  away,  the 
grouted  mass  of  pebbles  will  still  continue 
to  hang  together  and  pass  water  into  the 
bore  of  the  well. 

To  guard  against  clogging  the  screens 
with  very  fine  sand,  a  precaution  forcibly 
suggested  by  the  early  experiences  with 
well  points,  4  feet  of  gravel  was  packed 
around  the  well  cylinder  to  a  height  of  20 
feet  above  the  shoe.  The  inner  3  feet  of 
this  encompassing*  gravel  cylinder  is  plain 
washed  and  sized  pit  gravel  running  from 
j4-inch  to  2-inch  pebbles.  The  outer  i- 
foot  ring  is  composed  of  roofing  gravel. 

The  outer  ring  serves  to  hold  back  the 
sand  in  the  natural  ground,  and  the  inner 
3-foot  ring  permits  the  small  amount  of 
sand  that  may  filter  in  through  the  packing 
gravel  to  trickle  down  into  the  2  feet  or 
more  of  what  may  be  called  wasted  gravel 
lying  above  the  shoe  and  below  the  bottom 
elevation  of  the  screens.  Very  little  wash- 
ing-in  of  sand  is  to  be  expected,  as  water 
is  drawn  from  all  around  the  130-foot  cir- 
cumference from  at  least  an  18-foot  band  of 
water-bearing  material.  The  inner  coarse 
gravel  system  of  packing  serves  primarily 
to  furnish  quick  access  for  water  from  the 
natural  water-bearing  sand  and  mixed  sand 
and  gravel  to  the  six  screens,  its  function 
as  a  shaft  through  which  negligible  quan- 
tities of  sand  may  drop  down  out  of  harm's 
way  being  quite  secondary  in  importance. 

The  shoe  at  the  bottom  of  the  well  cylin- 
der flares  out  for  4  feet.  This  gives  the 
concrete  part  of  the  well  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  gigantic  sewer  pipe  37>4  feet 
long  and  30  feet  in  diameter  on  the  inside, 
with  a  bell  41  feet  across.  This  bell-end 
cut  the  hole  into  which  the  concrete  mass 
settled,  and  also  carried  with  it,  as  it  went 
down;,  the  4-foot  encompassing  wall  of 
gravel.  The  cutting  edge  of  the  shoe  is  6 
inches  wide,  and  the  shoe  itself  is  3  feet 
high  at  its  extreme  outside  edge.  This  3- 
ipot    section    of    concrete   at    the    41-foot 


diameter  of  the  shoe  acted  with  a  sort  of 
rifle-barrel  effect  in  giving  direction  straight 
downward  during  the  sinking  operations. 
The  heavily  reinforced  shoe  was  cast  at 
one  pouring  of  concrete  and  then  allowed 
to  season  for  three  weeks  before  the  next 
6  feet  of  wall  embracing  the  screens  was 
added. 

Sinking  the  well  was  accomplished  by 
means  of  digging  from  inside  the  well  bore 
with  a  half -yard  clam-shell  bucket  swung 
from  the  35-foot  boom  of  a  stiff-legged  der- 
rick. As  the  excavation  proceeded,  the  con- 
crete structure  dropped  down  of  its  own 
weight. 

For  the  greater  part  of  the  sinking  proc- 
ess the  concrete  mass  settled  quite  evenly 
and  quite  steadily.  Sometimes  one  side  or 
another  would  begin  to  dip  down  a  bit,  but 
a  little  intensive  dredging  at  the  opposite 
point  always  rapidly  corrected  these  ten- 
dencies to  tilt.  Most  of  the  time  it  was 
possible  to  secure  even  and  smooth  sinking 
by  dredging  along  the  natural  swinging  line 
of  the  boom  across  the  center  of  the  well. 
By  means  of  a  sounding  line  attached  to  a 
15-foot  fish-pole  it  was  easy  to  keep  track 
of  the  condition  of  the  bottom  of  the  well 
as  the  work  proceeded. 

The  central  digging  plan  was  abandoned 
only  at  the  very  last  part  of  the  sinking 
job.  It  was  abandoned  in  order  to  reduce 
the  volume  of  the  pit  below  the  bottom  of 
the  shoe  and  thus  cut  down  the  amount  of 
back-filling  that  would  have  to  be  done  to 
secure  a  level  well  bottom  after  sinking  the 
concrete  shoe  to  its  required  depth.  As  a 
result  of  the  change  in  procedure,  a  mound 
was  left  in  the  middle  of  the  pit,  and  the 
extreme  depth  of  the  pit  below  concrete 
was  reduced  about  2  feet.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  necessary  to  backfill  about  200  yards 
of  excavated  material,  much  to  the  disgust 
of  the  clam-shell  operator. 

For  the  last  8  feet  of  sinking  the  con- 
crete mass  went  down  by  lunges  instead  of 
sinking  evenly  and  regularly.  The  greatest 
single  lunge  was  10  inches,  and  the  aver- 
age lunge  was  about  4  inches  during  this 
phase  of  the  work.  It  is  likely  that  the 
lunging  effect  was  brought  about  by  the 
action  of  increased  circumference  friction 
caused  by  the  pressing  in  of  the  natural 
ground  against  the  wall  of  gravel  packing. 
Naturally,  this  pressure  became  more  and 
more  powerful  as  the  mass  settled  and  pre- 
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sented  more  and  more  circumferential  area 
to  be  squeezed  against.  Finally  the  squeeze 
became  so  strong  that  it  was  not  until  the 
bottom  had  been  cleanly  dredged  out  all 
around  the  cutting  edge  of  the  shoe  that  the 
mass  was  enabled  to  break  loose  and  lunge 
downward.  The  final  lunge  took  the  walls 
down  4  inches  below  the  planned  stopping 
point;  but  as  arrangements  had  been  made 
to  deal  with  such  a  contingency,  no  harm 
^vas  done  and  no  inconvenience  occasioned. 

x\fter  putting  in  the  200  yards  of  back- 
fill material,  2  feet  of  gravel  was  spread 
ever  the  bottom  of  the  well,  the  lower  foot 
being  of  roofing  gravel  and  the  foot  above 
this  of  material  such  as  was  used  for  the 
inner  3-foot  ring  of  gravel  surrounding  the 
concrete  cylinder.  This  insures  a  solid 
base  for  the  shoe  and  prevents  any  possible 
stirring  up  of  the  fine  sand  that  lies  below 
the  gravel.  In  putting  in  this  2-foot  bed 
of  gravel  the  top  of  the  material  was  leveled 
to  an  almost  floor-smooth  surface.  This  was 
made  possible  by  dropping  the  gravel  from 
about  6  feet  above  the  water  surface,  thus 
permitting  it  to  spread  out  as  it  sank 
through  about  30  feet  of  water.  The  sound- 
ing line  was  used  continually  during  this 
time  to  determine  just  where  material  should 
be  dumped. 

Because  of  the  topography  of  the  well 
site  it  was  necessary  to  locate  the  mixing 


plant  at  street  level  about  20  feet  above 
ground  level  at  the  well.  A  wooden  dump- 
ing bucket  was  devised  to  hold  a  half-yard 
of  aggregate,  and  the  derrick  was  used  to 
swing  the  wooden  bucket  from  the  mixer  to 
the  forms.  The  derrick  and  wooden  bucket 
also  were  used  to  handle  the  placing  of  the 
2  feet  of  gravel  in  the  bottom  of  the  well. 
The  record  for  pouring  concrete  was  22 
yards  in  6}^  hours.  The  record  Tor  sink- 
ing the  well  was  established  when  digging 
the  stratum  of  best  sand  and  gravel  mate- 
rial, and  was  4  feet  in  about  10  hours. 

Before  any  drainage  outlets  had  been  cut 
through  to  the  lake,  water  stood  in  the  well 
19  inches  higher  than  the  lake  surface. 
This  establishes  the  fact  that  the  well  cap- 
tures water  that  is  on  its  way  to  the  lake, 
and  not  water  that  seeps  into  it  from  the 
lake.  A  flat  reinforced  concrete  roof  sup- 
ported by  I-beams  covers  the  well. 

After  the  roof  had  been  put  on,  pumping 
tests  were  made  that  in  their  results  corre- 
sponded almost  exactly  with  the  forecasts 
made  from  the  preliminary  investigations. 

This  well  job  was  done  by  Olson  and 
Thompson  of  Clintonville,  Wis.,  for  $11,- 
200,  their  bid  being  just  about  hal7  what 
it  had  been  expected  the  work  would  cost. 

A.  G.  Barnett  was  resident  engineer  on 
the  work,  and  to  him  belongs  the  credit  for 
the  successful  construction  of  the  well. 


The  Economic  Value  of  Good  Roads 

Second-Hand  Value  of  Cars  Operated  by  Department  of  Public  Highways  of 
Ontario  an  Index  of  the  Relative  Life  of  a  Car  on  Good  and  on  Bad  Roads 


THE  cash  value  of  good  roads  in  the 
saving  of  wear  and  tear  on  vehicles 
cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized. 
The  benefits  of  good  roads  are  shown  by 
the  reduced  cost  of  maintenance  and  the 
longer  life  of  automobiles  used  over  good 
roads  on  one  hand  and  over  bad  roads  on 
•the  other.  One  type  of  car  with  which 
everyone  is  acquainted  and  of  which  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  of  Ontario  has 
a  number,  has  been  used  by  that  department 
since  19 17,  when  the  highway  system  was 
first  begun.  The  cars  bought  in  1917  and 
1918  were  run  over  the  roads  in  the  condi- 
tion in  which  the  highways  were  when 
taken  over,  and  in  some  cases  the  cars  were 
practically  wrecked  in  one  season's  wear. 
When  turning  in  such  cars  and  renewing 


them,  the  Department  was  allowed  a  sum 
of  money  which  represented  an  average 
depreciation,  exclusive  of  repairs,  of  $240 
per  car  per  year.  In  1923,  a  number  of  cars 
were  turned  in  for  replacement,  and  the 
actual  depreciation  was  $125  per  car  per 
year.  This  is  a  saving  in  depreciation  alone 
of  $115  per  car  per  year.  With  272,000  cars 
and  trucks  in  Ontario,  many  of  which  are 
more  expensive  than  the  car  referred  to 
above,  and  half  of  which  are  owned  out- 
side of  the  cities,  there  would  be  a  saving 
of  $15,500,000  a  year  on  depreciation  on 
cars  and  trucks  owned  outside  of  the  cities, 
using  the  low  value  of  $115  depreciation 
per  car  per  year. 

AcKNOWT.EDGMENT. — FroiTi  3  paper  read  before  the 
Canadian  Good  Roads  Association  by  George  Hogarth, 
Chief  Engineer,  Dept.  of  Public  Highways,  Ontario. 
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Road  Work  That  Can  Be  Done  in 

Winter 

By  John  H.  Mullen 

Chief  Engineer,  Minnesota  Highway  Department 


THE  nature  of  road  work  makes  the 
problem  of  winter  work  rather  diffi- 
cult, but  our  experience  in  Minne- 
sota is  that  the  situation  can  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  planning  our  program  of  winter 
work  well  in  ad- 
vance. This  applies 
particularly  to  grad- 
ing, for  every  year 
we  have  a  number 
of  projects  on  which 
there  is  rock  exca- 
vation or  heavy 
earth  work,  with 
deep  cuts  and  large 
enough  quantities  to 
warrant  the  use  of 
steam  shovel  equip- 
ment, which  can  op- 
erate on  that  work 
as  well  in  winter  as 
in  summer.  We  find 
that  if  contracts  for 
this  kind  of  work 
are  let  in  the  fall, 
the  contractor  is 
thereby  enabled  to 
make  use  of  steam 
shovel  equipment  to 
advantage  during 
the  winter,  and  can 
then  hold  a  nucleus 
of  his  organization 
together  through  the 
winter  and  also 
benefit  by  the  lower 
wage  scale  prevail- 
ing at  that  time. 
This  all  makes  for 
a  lower  unit  cost  of 
excavation  and  has 

the  further  advantage  of  disposing  of  the 
heavy  work  in  advance  of  the  ordinary 
grading  operation. 

An  example  of  this  kind  of  work  is  a 
last  winter's  job  5.1  miles  in  length,  in- 
volving 172,600  cubic  yards  of  excavation, 
of  wliich   110,167  yards  was  rock,  which 


Winter  Work  Is  Good  Business 

Road  building  has  become  a  busi- 
ness, engaging  the  attention  of  busi- 
ness men,  and  we  should  not  delude 
ourselves  with  the  idea  that  we  are  not 
paying  for  the  time  of  the  contractor 
and  his  principal  assistants  while  idle, 
nor  for  the  interest  on  his  investment 
in  equipment  when  not  in  use;  for  the 
road  contractor,  like  other  business 
men,  is  applying  cost  accounting  and 
business  methods  to  his  work,  or  will 
have  to  if  he  continues  to  operate,  and 
the  public  will  pay  the  bill.  Accord- 
ingly, any  means  whereby  the  fixed 
overhead  and  equipment  charges  can 
be  spread  over  the  whole  year,  instead 
of  being  carried  by  a  few  months* 
work,  will  be  a  direct  saving  to  the 
taxpayer.  This  is  the  economic,  engi- 
neering side  of  the  question.  Then 
there  is  the  other  phase,  quite  im- 
portant too,  of  providing  winter  em- 
ployment for  a  part  of  the  large  army 
of  men  engaged  in  road  work  during 
the  siunmer.  True,  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  there  is  still  the  oppor- 
tunity for  men  and  teams  to  obtain 
employment  in  the  winter  on  such 
work  as  logging,  but  this  work  is 
diminishing  and  is  also  becoming  an 
all-year  operation  which  does  not  offer 
the  chance  for  winter  work  to  men 
from  other  lines;  so  that  we  have  the 
further  responsibility  of  taking  care  of 
unemployment,  or  being  faced  with 
the  proposition  of  paying  wages  suffi- 
cient to  carry  men  through  the  winter, 
for  men  must  live  and  teams  must  be 
fed  in  winter  as  well  as  in  summer. 


was  done  at  a  price  of  19  cents  for  earth. 
65  cents  for  loose  rock,  and  $1.30  for  solid 
rock.  Winter  work  cannot  be  credited  en- 
tirely with  these  low  figures,  for  the  work 
was  very  heavy,  averaging  nearly  34,000 
cubic  yards  per  mile, 
and  the  rock  was  a 
soft  limestone,  but 
attention  is  called  to 
this  job  as  being 
especially  suitable 
for   winter   work. 

Another  project  is 
a  40-mile  piece  of 
grading  on  new  lo- 
cation now  being 
done,  on  which  the 
estimated  quantities 
are  418,000  cubic 
yards  of  earth  and 
130,000  cubic  yards 
of  solid  rock,  which 
was  let  at  a  price  of 
45  cents  for  earth 
and  from  95  cents  to 
$1.60  per  yard  for 
rock.  This  is  in  a 
timbered  country, 
rather  inaccessible, 
and  the  prices  on 
this  road  are  low 
when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  there  is  no 
loose  rock  classifi- 
cation and  the  solid 
rock  is  a  tough 
granite  or  trap  rock. 
The  variation  in 
rock,  prices  on  this 
job  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  some  of  the 
rock  excavation  is  along  the  bluffs  on  the 
shore  of  Lake  Superior,  which  allows  for 
side  casting  without  any  haul  and  is  being 
done  at  a  price  of  95  cents  per  yard,  while 
the  rock  work  involving  haul  costs  $1.60. 
Letting  this  work  in  the  fall  also  allowed 
for  all  of  the  clearing  on  the  line,  about 
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On  the  whole,  we  believe  that  such  con- 
ditions as  existed  on  the  two  projects 
referred  to.  and  which  prevail  in  a  measure 
on  a  good  percentage  of  our  work,  can  be 
handled  in  the  winter,  or  as  combined 
winter  and  summer  projects,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  all  concerned. 

Gravel  Surfacing  Roads  in  Winter 

In  the  northern  states,  most  of  the  roads 
are  being  improved  by  gravel  surfacing. 
Taking  again,  as  an  example,  the  state  of 
Minnesota,  we  find  that  in  the  past  two 
years  there  were  1,675  rniles  of  this  kind 
of  work  done  by  the  state  alone,  with  an 
average  of  1,500  cubic  yards  of  gravel  per 
mile,  or  a  total  of  about  2,512,500  cubic 
yards  of  gravel  hauled.  In  addition  to 
this,  1,750,000  yards  was  hauled  by  the 
counties  on  secondary  roads.  Of  course, 
a  portion  of  this  had  to  be  done  in  the 
summer  time,  on  account  of  wet  pits  and 
the  necessity  for  shipping  in  cars,  but  we 
have  found  that  a  great  deal  of  this  mate- 
rial could  be  hauled  most  economically  in 
the  winter  time,  especially  When  long  hauls 
were  involved.  This  is  due  in  part  to  the 
lower  labor  rates,  but  is  principally  due 
to  the  fact  that  when  the  roads  are  frozen 
smooth — and  we  make  it  our  business  to  see 
that  they  go  into  the  winter  in  that  condi- 
tion— the  trucks  or  wagons,  as  the  case 
may  be,  have  the  benefit  of  a  surface  to 
haul  over  that  is  as  good  as  a  concrete 
road,  which  permits  of  a  maximum  loading 
and,  consequently,  a  lower  unit  hauling  cost. 

As  an  example,  last  winter  one  con- 
tractor with  a  fleet  of  26  trucks  hauled  28,- 
000  cubic  yards  of  gravel  an  average  of  9 
miles  in  25  days.  The  contract  price  for 
this  work  was  20  cents  per  cubic-yard-mile, 
^nd  thft^average  truck  load  was  7  cubic 
tards.  This  would  have  been  impossible  in 
the  sumther  time,  not  only  because  the  con- 
tractor could  not  have  hauled  so  cheaply 
ovei-  earth  and  gravel  roads  in  the  summer, 
but  also  because  we  would  not  allow  such 
equipment  to  be  used,  on  account  of  the 
damage  to,  or  destruction  of,  the  roads 
used.  Summer  gravel  hauling  is  restricted 
for  this  very  reason  to  pneumatic-tired 
trucks,  which,  of  course,  limits  the  loads 
to  about  3  yards.  In  the  past  winter,  Min- 
nesota contracted  1,350,000  cubic-yard-miles 
of  gravel  hauling  by  truck  at  an  average 
cost  of  22  cents  per  yard-mile.    This  com- 
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pares  favorably  with  the  average  cost  of  27 
cents  per  yard-mile  for  summer  haul. 

Winter  graveling  is  not  by  any  means 
confined  to  truck  hauling.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  benefit  of  this  work  to  the  unem- 
ployed has  been  where  the  material  has 
been  hauled  by  teams.  A  striking  example 
of  this  is  our  experience  last  winter  in  a 
section  of  the  state  where  farming  and 
financial  conditions  had  made  it  very  diffi- 
cult for  some  of  the  people  to  get  through 
the  winter.  It  so  happened  that  in  that 
territory  a  large  mileage  of  grade  was  ready 
for  surfacing,  and  dry  pits  were  available. 
Accordingly,  all  the  men  and  teams  that 
could  be  used  to  advantage  were  put  to 
work  as  an  emergency  measure,  and  in  all 
about  500,000  cubic-yard-miles  of  gravel 
was  hauled,  at  an  average  cost  of  20  cents 
per  yard-mile.  This  cost  is  low  for  team 
haul,  but  the  team  owners  were  anxious  to 
have  the  work  and  were  willing  to  work 
long  hours  to  obtain  the  money  so  made 
available;  in  fact,  while  the  engineers  were 
able  to  place  340  teams  on  this  work,  there 
were  probably  about  one-third  as  many  more 
who  would  have  liked  to  have  the  same  op- 
portunity. It  is  needless  to  say  that  this 
operation  was  of  financial  advantage  to  the 
state,  as  well  as  a  means  of  taking  care 
of  a  serious  unemployment  situation. 

Gravel  hauled  in  the  winter  is  generally 
deposited  in  continuous  windrows  on  the 
grade,  and  is  bladed  to  the  proper  section 
and  compacted  under  traffic  the  following 
spring.  While  there  is  sometimes  consider- 
able loss  of  winter  gravel,  due  to  muddy 
subgrade  conditions  in  the  spring,  this  is 
more  than  overcome  by  the  lower  cost  of 
the  winter  work  and  by  the  advantage  of 
having  the  surfacing  deposited  and  in  good 
condition  before  the  road  would  otherwise 
be  ready  to  carry  any  traffic.  Even  with- 
out these  advantages,  it  is  good  business 
to  haul  this  heavy  tonnage  in  the  winter, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  damage  to  earth  and 
gravel  roads  over  which  the  material  must 
be  hauled,  and  which  are  badly  cut  up  by 
such  hauling  in  warm  weather. 

Fall  Lettings  of  Contracts 

At  first  thought,  it  does  not  appear  that 
much  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  winter 
work  in  connection  with  paving  operations, 
but  in  this  field  there  is  an  opportunity  not 
only  to  cut  the  cost  of  paving  work,  but 
also  to  save  many  of  the  delays  encountered 
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in  the  summer  time  due  to  shortage  of  ma- 
terial and  congested  shipping  conditions. 
This  can  be  taken  care  of  if  the  highway 
departments  contract  their  paving  in  the 
fall  of  the  preceding  year  and  provide  for 
partial  payment  to  contractors  for  mate- 
rials produced  and  stock-piled.  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  expect  a  contractor  to  pur- 
chase and  stock-pile  material  during  win- 
ter months,  unless  provision  is  made  to 
pay  him  monthly  for  doing  that  work,  but 
if  this  is  done,  there  is  an  incentive  for  him 
to  purchase  and  store  his  materials  during 
the  slack  period,  thereby  furnishing  winter 
employment  to  a  part  of  his  regular  force, 
and — what  is  more  important — shipments 
may  be  made  while  cars  are  available  and, 
consequently,  the  usual  delays  for  lack  of 
cars  and  aggregates  can  be  avoided,  and  the 
material  may  be  bought  at  a  lower  price. 

The  writer  took  this  matter  up  with  a 
number  of  operators  of  rock-crushing  plants, 
all  of  whom  agree  that  if  road  contracts  are 
let  sufficiently  in  advance  to  allow  for  the 
continuous  operation  of  crushers  during 
winter  months,  the  reduction  in  cost  of  pro- 
ducing rock  would  amount  to  from  12  to 
20  per  cent  below  the  cost  when  quarries 
are  operated  only  during  warm  weather. 
The  items  making  this  possible  are,  briefly : 
that  an  increased  tonnage  for  the  year  de- 


creases the  interest  and  overhead  charge 
per  ton  of  output,  as  well  as  decreasing  the 
depreciation  and  other  fixed  charges  which 
are  not  dependent  entirely  upon  plant  op- 
eration; the  labor  turnover  is  less,  for  the 
same  men  may  be  employed  throughout  the 
year,  and  the  operator  is  also  given  the  ad- 
vantage of  skill  acquired  by  men  continu- 
ally employed  in  the  same  kind  of  work. 
There  are,  of  course,  such  disadvantages 
to  winter  rock  producing  as  the  difficulty 
of  proper  lubrication,  the  breakage  of  cast- 
ings, and  added  cost  for  protecting  pipe 
lines;  but  in  estimating  the  decreased  cost 
stated  above,  these  things  were  taken  into 
account. 

There  are  many  other  items  of  construc- 
tion which  can  well  be  taken  care  of  in  the 
winter,  such  as  the  distribution  and  laying 
of  track  and  pipe  lines,  the  erection  of  cen- 
tral proportioning  and  loading  plants,  prep- 
aration of  equipment,  etc.,  but  practically 
all  of  the  winter  construction  work  which 
can  be  done  to  advantage  is  predicated  on 
the  early  letting  of  contracts  and  payment 
of  monthly  estimates  for  preparatory  work, 
which,  if  arranged  for,  will  in  itself  make 
for  development  along  this  line. 

Acknowledgment. — From  a  paper  presented  be- 
fore the  American  Roadbuilders'  Association,  Chicago, 
1023. 


Safety   First   on  a   County   Highway 

Buchanan  County,  Mo.,  Provides  Guard-Rails  of  Substantial  Construction,  Built 
with  Creosoted  Posts  to  Lengthen  the  Life  of  These  Guardians 
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Typical  Power-Plants  and  Pumping- 
Stations  for  Water-Works 

By  Charles  B.  Burdick 

Alvord,   Burdick   &  Howson,  Engineers,   Chicago,   111. 
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IT  is  proposed  to  cite  a  few  examples 
of  recent  pumping-station  construction, 
with  illustrations  and  figures  of  cost. 
Practically  all  of  this  work  has  been  done 
in  cooperation  with  Victor  A.  Matteson, 
architect,  Chicago. 

The  Des   Moines  Pumping-Station 

The  new  21st  Street  pumping-station  at 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  is  a  steam  station.  It 
pumps  the  entire  water-supply  of  the  city 
in  one  operation  from  the  ground-water 
collecting  galleries  into  the  pipe  system 
against-direct  pressure.  The  rates  of  pump- 
age  at  the  present  time  are  as  follows: 

Minimum  night  rate  M.  G.  D 6.5 

Average  day   M.   G.    D 10.0 

Momentary  peak   18.0 

Maximum   fire  demand 24.0 

The  pumping-plant  consists  of  three 
DeLaval  turbo-centrifugal  geared  units, 
two  of  15,  and  one  of  25  million  gallons 
capacity.  These  pumps  operate  at  269  feet 
total  head  with  200  pounds  boiler  pressure 
and  100°  of  superheat.  The  two  smaller 
of  these  pumps  developed  duties  on  test 
ranging  from    150    to    114    million    foot- 


pounds per  thousand  pounds  of  steam  at 
full  capacity  and  half  capacity  respectively. 
The  larger  pump  is  guaranteed  to  deliver 
161  million  duty  at  full  capacity,  164  at 
three-fourths  capacity  and  144  at  one-half 
capacity. 

The  boiler  plant  consists  of  four  323-h.p. 
Springfield  water-tube  boilers.  One  boiler 
is  served  by  a  LaClede-Christy  natural-draft 
chain-grate  stoker.  Three  boilers  are 
equipped  with  Harrington  chain-grate 
stokers  operating  on  natural  draft  up  to 
125  per  cent  rating,  and  forced  draft  up  to 
200  per  cent  rating.  The  plant  burns  a 
low  grade  of  bituminous  screenings  (Poke 
County,  Iowa),  ranging  from  8,000  to  10,- 
000  B.  T.  U.  The  individual  boilers  and 
stokers  in  this  plant  developed  on  test  from 
72  to  74  per  cent  efficiency  when  operating 
on  natural  draft  slightly  above  boiler  rat- 
ing, and  70  per  cent  on  forced  draft  at 
slightly  under  200  per  cent  rating. 

This  boiler  and  pumping-plant  serves  the 
city  on  about  half  the  tonnage  of  fuel  per 
unit  of  water  pumped  required  by  the  old 
pumping-station,  served  by  hand-fired 
tubular   boilers   and   compound   crank   and 
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fly-wheel  pumps.  The  greater  part  of  the 
saving  is  secured  by  the  improved  boiler 
plant. 

The  matter  of  handling  coal  is  a  difficult 
one  in  a  water-works  boiler  plant,  by  rea- 
son of  the  magnitude  of  the  peak  load  as 
compared  to  the  comparatively  small  aver- 
age load.  Coal-handling  equipment  of  the 
type  adapted  to  electric  lighting  practise 
often  fails  to  show  economy  when  applied 
to  the  small  tonnage  burned  by  water- 
works, on  account  of  fixed  charges.  The 
device  adopted  at  Des  Moines  consists  of 
a  gantry  crane  feeding  from  cars  or  coal 
pocket  to  an  overhead  bin  in  the  boiler- 
room.  It  also  picks  up  ashes,  dumped  to 
the  ash  pocket  by  hand,  loading  them  into 
cars  or  trucks.  By  the  use  of  this  crane 
one  man  unloads  all  cars  not  dumped,  and 
handles  all  coal  and  all  ashes  for  a  24-hour 
shift  in  3  hours  or  less.  The  coal-handling 
scheme  at  Des  Moines  at  the  present  price 
of  labor  a  little  more  than  "breaks  even" 
with  hand  coal  handling,  labor  and  fixed 
charges  considered.  Its  installation  was 
considered  warranted  in  view  of  the  prob- 
able future  increased  cost  of  labor. 

The  group  of  buildings  comprising  the 
new  water-works  pumping-station  at  Des 
Moines  consists  of  the  main  pumping-sta- 
tion and  boiler-room,  a  shop  and  garage 
building  for  the  accommodation  of  all  auto- 
mobiles and  trucks  used  by  the  Water  De- 
partment, a  warehouse,  with  pipe  yard  ad- 
joining, for  storing  pipe  fittings  and  mis- 
cellaneous supplies;  also  a  group  of  cot- 
tages housing  four  families  of  water-works 
employees. 

The  main  pumping-station  consists  of  a 
pump-room  containing  space  for  80  million 
gallons  in  pumping  capacity.  Fifty-five 
million  gallons  capacity  is  at  present  in- 
stalled. The  boiler-room  contains  1,300 
h.p.  in  boilers,  and  space  is  provided  for 
enlargement  that  may  be  required  after 
1940. 

Adjoining  the  main  entrance  to  the  pump- 
ing-station are  located  an  office  for  the 
Chief  Engineer,  a  laboratory,  and  toilet 
accommodations  for  the  public.  Employees' 
toilet-rooms  are  located  between  the  pump- 
room  and  boiler-room.  Galleries  are  pro- 
vided in  the  pump-room  for  the  accom- 
modation of  visitors,  so  that  the  pump-room 
may  be  seen  without  interfering  with  the 


operation  of  machinery. 

All  foundations  are  constructed  of  heavy 
reinforced  concrete.  The  pumps  are  set  13 
feet  below  the  high-water  line,  thus  neces- 
sitating a  heavy  pump-pit  floor  and  walls 
to  resist  upward  and  inward  pressure.  The 
pumps  are  thus  located  in  order  to  draw 
from  the  gallery  system  in  extreme  low 
water. 

The  pump-room  is  finished  with  terrazzo 
floors  and  white  enamel  brick  walls  up  to 
the  top  of  the  wainscot  at  grade  line. 
Above  this  point  the  walls  are  paneled  and 
coated  with  rock  plaster.  The  roof  is  sup- 
ported by  steel  trusses  carrying  Federal 
cement  tile  with  a  composition  roof  cov- 
ering. Steel  windows,  doors  and  trim  are 
used  throughout. 

The  boiler-room  is  finished  with  con- 
crete floors,  and  walls  of  common  brick 
painted.  The  entryway  and  halls  are 
floored  with  terrazzo  and  provided  with 
terra-cotta  walls.  The  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing is  of  dark  red  tapestry  brick  with  Bed- 
ford stone  trim. 

The  shops  and  garage  building  exterior 
finish  is  similar  to  that  of  the  pump-house. 
The  mterior  is  finished  with  concrete  floors 
and  common  brick  walls,  and  the  whole  is 
surmounted  by  a  timber  mill  construction 
roof,  slow-burning  type,  and  covered  with 
composition  roofing.  Steel  window  sash  is 
used.  The  remaining  millwork  is  of  wood. 
This  building  provides  all  facilities  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  water-works  motive 
power,  and  contains  a  wood  shop,  a  machine 
shop,  a  paint  shop,  and  in  the  rear  a  stable 
for  the  accommodation  of  one  team. 

The  warehouse  building  resembles  a  small 
freight  house  in  general  plan,  with  an  office 
space  in  the  front  where  all  water-works 
labor  is  handled  and  assigned  to  its  daily 
tasks.  A  siding  runs  parallel  with  the  ware- 
house, with  platforms  on  both  sides,  so 
that  freight  unloaded  may  be  wheeled 
through  the  storeroom  and  loaded  on 
wagons  or  trucks.  Heavy  freight,  such  as 
pipe  and  large  fittings,  may  be  unloaded 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  cars  and 
stored  in  the  pipe  yard.  This  building  is 
surmounted  by  a  mill  construction  wood 
roof.  The  floors  are  of  concrete,  and  the 
office  walls  are  plastered.  Wood  millwork 
is  used  throughout  this  warehouse  build- 
ing and  office.  ^    \ 
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Orlando  Water-Works  and  Light  Plant 

At  Orlando,  Fla.,  the  new  station  is  now 

■  Hearing  completion.  This  accommodates 
the  water  filtration  plant  of  4  million  gal- 

I  Ions  capacity,  electrically  driven  centrifugal 
pumps  of  12  million  capacity  augmented  by 

!4  million  of  steam  pumping  capacity  in  an- 
other  station.     The   generator   room   con- 

■  tains  4,000  kw.  in  turbo-generators  with 
space  for  2,500  additional  kw.    The  boiler- 

Iroom  contains  1,500  h.p.  in  boilers,  oil- 
fired. 

The    Spanish   type   of   architecture   was 

used,  as    especially    adapted    to    a    warm 

climate.     The  boiler-room  is  open  on  the 

rear,  the  boiler  fronts  being  protected  by 

open   archways.     The   walls   are  of  brick 

[with  exterior  cement  plaster.     The   roofs 

[are   supported  on   steel   trusses   with   con- 

[crete  slabs  and  composition  surface.     Red 

lie  is  used  for  sloping  roofs  and  wall  caps. 

The  interior  of  the  pump-room  is  plastered. 

[All    other   wall    surfaces   are    of    common 

[brick,  painted.    The  floors  are  of  red  quarry 

tile. 

The  Manistique  Tower 

The  opportunity  was  afforded  at  Man- 
istique, Mich,,  to  combine  a  small  electric- 
driven  pumping-station  and  a  water-tower. 
The  water-supply  at  Manistique  is  deliv- 
ered  by   gravity,    substantially   at    ground 


height,  to  the  center  of  the  town,  where  it 
is  pumped  electrically  into  a  steel  elevated 
tank  surmounting  the  pump-house. 

The  land  occupied  by  the  pumping-sta- 
tion was  donated  by  a  public-spirited  citi- 
zen upon  condition  that  an  attractive  sta- 
tion and  tower  should  be  built.  Manistique 
is  a  small  city  with  a  population  of  about 
7,000.  A  plan  was  worked  out  which  ac- 
commodated the  necessary  electrically 
driver!  pumps  in  the  base  of  the  tower, 
and  the  saving  thus  effected  permitted 
enclosing  the  tower  in  an  attractive  envelop. 
The  cost  of  the  structure  thus  built  is 
approximately  equivalent  to  that  of  an  un- 
covered steel  elevated  tank  plus  a  separate 
building  of  fire-proof  construction. 

The  steel  tank  contains  200,000  gallons. 
The  top  is  located  107  feet  above  the 
ground.  It  has  a  hemispherical  bottom 
and  is  supported  on  the  brick  work  64  feet 
above  ground  by  means  of  eight  short  legs 
horizontally  braced.  The  tower  is  con- 
structed of  brick  with  red  tapestry  face 
brick.  The  trimming  on  the  lower  portion 
of  the  tower  is  Bedford  stone,  and  the 
cornice  is  constructed  of  reinforced  con- 
crete cast  in  place.  The  dome  is  of  zinc 
supported  on  wood  trusses. 

The  tower  is  octagonal  outside  and  16- 
sided  inside.  The  brick  cross-section  is 
sufficient  to  support  the  superimposed  load 
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with   a   unit    pressure   not    exceeding    175 
pounds  per  square  inch. 

The  16-sided  pump-room  is  33  feet  in  in 
scribed  diameter.  It  is  floored  with  ter- 
razzo  with  white  enamel  brick  wainscot, 
and  rock  plaster  walls  and  ceiling.  A  false 
roof  is  provided  over  the  pump-room,  with 
drains  to  catch  any  drip  or  leakage  from 
the  elevated  tank.  A  cellar  under  the 
pump-room  accommodates  all  pipes,  heat- 
ing, and  plumbing  equipment. 

The  electric  pumps  are  pressure-con- 
trolled from  the  tank  and  start  and  stop 
automatically.  No  attendant  is  required  in 
the  operation  of  the  plant  except  for 
periodical  visits  for  inspection  and  oilin.8:. 

Gary  Station  and  Water-Tower 

The  Gary  pumping-station  and  water- 
tower,  although  built  a  number  of  years 
ago,  is  shown  here  as  an  example  of  what 
is  possible  in  the  use  of  concrete. 

The  water-tower  is  simply  a  housing  for 
a  steel  elevated  tank  supported  on  vertical 
steel  legs,  entirely  independent  of  the 
envelop.  This  plan  was  followed  on  ac- 
count of  the  necessity  for  haste  in  pro- 
viding a  water-supply  for  the  city  during 
the  building  period.  The  concrete  envelop 
was  added  later.  The  shaft  of  the  tower 
is  of  reinforced  concrete  with  a  concrete 
dome  roof.  The  base  of  all  cornices  and 
the  facing  on  the  lower  one-fifth  of  the 
tower  is  of  precast  concrete  applied  in  the 
usual  manner  where  stone  is  used.  The 
shaft  proper  is  of  reinforced  concrete  with 
a  reinforced  concrete  dome  roof. 

The  pumping-station  has  concrete 
foundations.  The  pump-room  is  depressed 
below  the  ground  level  and  is  lined  with 
white  enamel  brick.  Above  grade  the  walls 
are  of  brick  with  buff  pressed  brick  in- 
terior face,  and  precast  concrete  exterior 
face.  The  exterior  face  blocks  are  of  two 
colors,  gray  and  dull  red. 

Ashland,  Ky. 

The  Ashland,  Ky.,  plant  exemiplifies  con- 
struction for  a  small  city.  It  includes  an 
electric-driven  pumping-station  with  gaso- 
line reserve  pump;  also  a  water  filtration 
plant.  The  construction  throughout  is 
entirely  fire-proof  and  of  good  appearance, 
but  no  extra  money  was  spent  for  the  sake 
of  appearance. 

The  entrance  to  the  plant  is  through  the 
operating  floor  of  the  filtration  plant.  The 


filter-beds  produce  the  terrace  effect  in- 
dicated in  the  picture. 

Upon  the  Ohio  River  the  intake  problem 
is  important  on  account  of  the  extreme 
variation  between  high  water  and  low 
water.  The  low-lift  ptimps  are  located  in 
a  pit  26  feet  in  diameter  and  43  feet  deep. 
They  consist  of  two  motor-driven  centrif- 
ugals and  one  high-speed  gas  engine 
centrifugal,  each  2^  M.G.D.  against  65 
feet  head.  Three  pumps  of  the  same 
capacity  operate  against  275  feet  head 
when  pumping  to  the  city.  These  pumps 
and  the  filters  are  installed  on  the  roof  of 
the  clear  well. 

The  filtration  plant  consists  of  four  beds, 
total  capacity  2^  M.G.D,  A  high-velocity 
wash  is  used  from  a  35,000-gallon  steel 
wash  tank  set  on  the  roof  of  the  pump-pit. 

Ironwood,  Mich. 

This  plant  develops  a  ground  water-sup- 
ply from  driven  wells,  and  pumps  it  against 
a  head  of  650  feet  through  a  4-mile  pipe 
line  of  16-inch  diameter.  The  water  is 
developed  from  three  shallow  well  groups, 
each  substation  containing  a  2-M.G.D. 
pump.  The  main  pumping-station  contains 
two  3-million-gallon  electric-driven  centrif- 
ugals and  a  i  ^-million-gallon  high-speed 
gas-engine-driven  centrifugal.  One  gaso- 
line-driven centrifugal  is  also  installed  for 
reserve  low-lift  pumping. 

The  buildings  connected  with  the  Iron- 
wood  water-works  are  all  constructed  from 
boulders  picked  up  on  the  water-works  lot. 
The  saving  thus  effected  as  compared  to 
the  cost  of  using  brick  was  nominal,  but  it 
is  believed  that  these  buildings  present  a 
better  appearance  than  would  brick  struc- 
tures in  this  locality. 

The  main  pump-house  has  walls  of 
boulder  stone  plastered  inside  on  metal 
lath  and  painted,  floors  of  concrete  painted, 
and  roof  of  slate  on  wood  with  matched 
and  beaded  ceiling  oiled,  and  exposing  steel 
trusses.  Three  similar  sub-pumping-sta- 
tions  were  built,  and  as  the  plant  is  located 
some  distance  from  habitation,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  construct  two  six-room  dwellings, 
•  ulso  built  of  boulder  stone. 

Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. 

This  plant  represents  the  practicabilities 
in  a  small  town  where  the  funds  available 
for  water-works  construction  were  quite 
limited.    This  pumping-plant  consists  of  a 
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concrete  pit  45  feet  inside  diameter  by  24 
feet  deep,  surmounted  by  a  mill  construc- 
tion wooden  roof  with  a  small  brick  build- 
ing attached  to  the  pit  at  the  ground  level 
for  office  and  shop  purposes. 

This  plant  is  electrically  operated.  Water 
is  sucked  directly  from  four  driven  wells 
immediately  outside  the  pit  wall  and  dis- 
charged into  the  pipe  system,  which  is  con- 
nected to  an  elevated  reservoir  on  the  ad- 
joining bluffs.  The  pumping  installation 
consists  of  one  500-gallon  motor-driven 
centrifugal  at  340  feet  head,  one  600-gal- 
lon  high-speed  gasoline  engine  centrifugal, 
and  one  600-gallon  motor-driven  triplex 
pump  moved  from  an  old  pumping-station. 
Space  is  provided  for  a  fourth  pump  at 
some  time  in  the  future. 

All  foundations  are  of  reinforced  con- 
crete. The  superstructure  and  the  parapet 
around  the  pumping-pit  are  common  brick 
with  moderate-priced  face  brick.  All  sills, 
lintels,  and  caps  are  built  of  precast  con- 
crete. All  roofs  are  of  wood  construction. 
The  composition  roof  covering  of  the  pit  is 
concealed  by  the  brick.  The  roof  of  the 
office  and  shop  structure  is  finished  with 
cement  interlocking  tile.  Concrete  floors 
are  used  throughout.  The  interior  walls 
IHof  brick  are  painted. 

^^B  Cost  of  Pumping-Stations 

'^   The   cost   of   the   pumping-stations   that 
have  been  described  and  of  several  others 


is  shown  in  the  following  table.  As  the 
prices  of  labor  and  material  have  fluctuated 
quite  materially  during  the  period  in  which 
these  stations  were  built,  there  is  shown  in 
the  table  the  date  of  the  contract,  the  price 
basis  at  the  time,  and  the  price  basis  at 
the  present  time.  The  table  also  shows  the 
cubic-foot  cost  of  the  stations  as  of  the 
time  when  let  and  as  of  the  present  time. 
In  computing  cubic-foot  cost  the  contents 
of  the  building  have  been  figured  based  on 
outside  measurements  and  taking  the  height 
from  the  footing  level  to  the  average  out- 
side surface  of  the  roof  for  each  part. 

The  tabulated  price  base  is  the  average 
cost  of  building  materials  as  published  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 
This  refers  to  the  average  prices  of  19 13 
as  TOO  per  cent.  The  use  of  this  price  base 
presupposes  a  fluctuation  in  labor  equal 
to  the  fluctuation  in  material  price.  The 
price  of  labor  generally  fluctuates  less  than 
the  price  of  material.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  the  efficiency  of  labor  enters  into  con- 
tract cost,  and  it  is  generally  true  that  when 
materials  are  high,  labor  is  scarce  and  its 
efficiency  decreases,  therefoi^e  tending  to 
make  labor  cost  more  nearly  fluctuate  with 
the  prices  of  materials.  Apparently  the 
assumption  made  regarding  labor  does  not 
seriously  affect  the  comparisons  of  cost, 
for  the  unit  prices  appear  to  line  up  very 
well  in  the  comparison  of  buildings  as  noted 
below. 


I 


COST    OF 


Pumping-Stations  Cost 

Des    Moines,    Iowa $220,479 

Ashland,    Ky 34,194 

Orlando,  Fla 91,800 

Ironwood,  Mich. 

Main    station    29,155 

Sub-stations     9,644 

Manistique,   Mich 71,379 

LaCrosse,  Wis 60,834 

Prairie  du   Chien,  Wis 21,017 

Auxiliary  Buildings 

Des  Moines  garage 51,027 

^es   Moines   warehouse 18,754 

Des  Moines  cottages 

3  cottages,  4  families 20,430 

22  rooms 
Ironwood  cottages 

2  cottages,  2   families.  .  .  .  16,900 
12  rooms 


UMPING-STATION    BUILDINGS 

Contract 
Date 

tCubic  Ft. 
(Thou- 
sands) 

Cost 

Per 

Cu.  Ft. 

Cost 
Price 
Base 

Price  Base 
Mar.,  1923 

^Present 
Cost  Per 
Cu.  Ft. 

1920-23 
Oct.,     1921 
Sept.,   1922 

810 
130 
510 

27.0c. 

26.4 

18.0 

178 
159 
180 

198 
198 
198 

30.0c. 

32.8 

19.8 

July,     1920 
July,     1920 
Sept.,   1921 
Nov.,    1912 
Sept.,   1921 

65 

7.5 
140 

484 
97.3 

44.8 
64.2 
51.0 
10.5 
27.0 

269 
269 
156 
100 
156 

198 
198 
19S 
198 
198 

33.0 
47.6 
65.0 
20.8 
34.3 

Mav,    1922 
May,    1922 

S90 
111 

13.1 
16.8 

IGO 
160 

198 
198 

16.2 
21.0 

May,    1922 


July,     1920 


18 


16 


29.2 


44.5 


198 


36.0 


33.0 


•  Building  materials,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor.  . 

t  Each   building   where   more   than    one.     Contents    based    on    outside    measurements   at    footing   to    average 
height  of  roof. 

%  As  of  date  April  1,  1923. 


The   Proper  Equipment  for   Water-Works   Pumping-Stations 

Attention  is  called  to  the  article  of  this  title  appearing  in  the  October,   1923,  issue  of 
The  American  City,  by  Arthur  L.  Mullergren,  Consulting  Engineer,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Forward  Steps  in  Municipal 
Affairs 


To  Keep  the  Citisens  Informed 

Lakeland,  Fla. — One  weakness  common 
to  city  manager  government  and  all  other 
forms  of  municipal  administration  is  fail- 
ure to  keep  the  citizens  fully  and  frequently 
informed  on  the  operation  of  the  city's 
affairs.  As  an  additional  means  of  convey- 
ing such  information  to  the  city's  "stock- 
holders," there  has  been  erected  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Main  Street  and  Kentucky  Avenue, 
in  Lakeland,  the  bulletin  board  here  shown. 
Indirect  lighting  makes  the  board  of  ser- 
vice after  dark,  while  glass  panels  and  a 
green  stained  roof  protect  the  bulletins  that 
will  be  posted  from  time  to  time. 

The  first  use  of  the  board  was  the  pres- 
entation of  large  maps  of  the  city  showing 


LAKBliAND'S  OIVIO  BULLETIK  BOA£D 


the  proposed  civic  extensions  and  improve- 
ments that  were  to  be  included  in  a  $450,- 
000  bond  issue  voted  on  August  21.  One 
chart  showed  the  water-works  extensions 
and  the  location  of  the  new  fire  hydrants, 
the  installation  of  which  will  greatly  reduce 
the  insurance  rates  in  those  sections  of  the 
city  affected.  Another  mapped  out  the 
electric  light  service  extensions,  so  that  the 
people  had  placed  before  them  in  a  striking 
and  forceful  manner  the  scope  of  the  work 
proposed  to  be  done  if  the  bonds  were 
voted.  The  publicity  thus  secured  for  the 
proposed  bond  issue  was  undoubtedly  a 
factor  in  the  affirmative  vote  at  the  polls. 
The  bonds  carried  two  to  one. 
Much  favorable  comment  has  been  heard 
on  the  idea  of  thus  pre- 
senting valuable  informa- 
tion for  the  enlighten- 
ment of  the  public.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  City 
Manager  to  post  from 
time  to  time  information 
of  a  general  nature  that 
will  be  helpful  in  still  fur- 
ther strengthening  a  spirit 
of  cooperation  between 
the  people  and  their  offi- 
cials. 

ANTON    SCHNEIDER, 

City  Manager. 

Modern  Fire  Stations 
in  Shreveport 

Shreveport,  La. — Re- 
cent important  improve- 
ments in  the  fire-fighting 
facilities  of  the  city  of 
Shreveport  include  the 
new  central  station  and 
suburban  station  here 
shown. 

The  central  station  cost 
$114,000.  The  apparatus 
room  is  80  by  80  feet, 
with  five  doors,  to  ac- 
commodate eight  pieces 
of     apparatus.       In     the 
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rear  of  the  building,  oc- 
cupying a  room  20  by  80 
feet,  is  a  well-equipped 
machine  shop.  There 
are  also  two  rooms  on  the 
first  floor  for  the  Fire 
Marshal  and  the  Captain 
of  Watch.  The  second 
floor  contains  the  alarm 
and  battery  room,  which 
is  fire-proof,  also  the 
Chief's  and  Assistant 
Chief's  office  and  bed- 
room, Captain's  bedroom, 
secretary's  office,  fire- 
men's bedroom,  kitchen- 
ette and  dining-room, 
bath  and  toilets.  The 
building  is  equipped 
throughout  with  the  latest 
electric  fixtures  and 
house  and  local  telephones,  and  is  heated 
by  natural-gas  radiators. 

The  construction  consists  of  brick  walls 
and  reinforced  concrete  floor  and  roof.  The 
interior  is  plastered  and  partitioned  with 
metal  lath  and  channel  iron.     At  the  rear 


SUBITRBAN  FIRE  STATION,  SHREVEPOBT,  LA. 


of  the  building  is  a  four-story  drill  and 
hose  tower,  with  a  20-foot  wash  rack  ad- 
joining. The  building  is  located  15  feet 
from  the  street  line,  thereby  giving  suffi- 
cient room  for  all  apparatus  to  leave  in  any 
direction.     The   lot   measures    120  by    150 


CEKTBAIi  FIRE   STATION  IN   SHREVEPORT 
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feet  and  the  surplus  ground  is  beautified 
with  lawn  and  flower  beds. 

The  new  suburban  station  is  in  a  high- 
class  residential  district.  Wealthy  property 
owners,  who  had  signed  petitions  against 
the  erection  of  any  fire  house  in  their  vicin- 
ity, are  now  convinced  that  the  station  does 
credit  to  the  neighborhood.  The  attractive 
architectural  style  of  the  building  is  shown 
in  the  picture.  The  interior  fittings  are 
in  keeping  with  the  fine  exterior. 

The  apparatus  room  is  tiled  7  feet  high 
with  white  glazed  brick,  and  the  walls  and 
ceiling  are  tinted  ivory.  The  doors  and 
woodwork  are  brown  and  the  window 
frames  are  white-enameled.  There  is  a 
marble  shelf  near  the  front  door,  on  which 
is  mounted  the  punching-register  with  take- 
up  reel.  Above  this  are  two  gongs,  one  15- 
inch  and  one  lo-inch,  as  the  station  re- 
ceives its  alarms  over  two  circuits.  There 
are  also  two  telephones  connected  with  the 
central  station  switchboard. 

The  living-room  is  on  the  west  side  of 
the  ground  floor,  with  a  tiled  balustrade  and 
porch  in  front,  and  is  very  attractively  fur- 
nished. On  the  second  floor  is  a  foyer  in 
which  there  is  a  sliding  pole  boxed  in,  and 
two  narrow  doors  opening  both  ways.  The 
lavatory,  kitchen,  shower-bath,  tub  bath 
and  bedrooms  all  have  doors  leading  into 
this  foyer.  The  equipment  throughout  is 
such  as  to  afford  the  men  the  comforts  of 
a  well-furnished  home  and  to  cause  them 
to  take  real  pride  in  the  neatness  and  up- 
keep of  the  building.  Indeed,  no  citizen 
of  Shreveport  can  fail  to  be  proud  of  such 
structures  as  this  and  the  new  central  sta- 
tion. 

S.  J.  FLORES,   Chief, 
Shreveport  Fire  Department. 

The  Morning  Papers  as  a 
Text-Book  in  English 

New  York,  N.  Y. — In  one  of  the  high 
schools  of  New  York  City  the  teacher  of 
English  once  each  week  uses  the  morning 
papers  as  a  text-book.  The  pupils  are 
divided  into  groups,  each  group  being  re- 
sponsible for  reporting  upon  one  paper. 
In  so  far  as  possible  they  use  the  papers 
printed  in  the  foreign  languages  also,  thus 
getting  the  principal  news  items  from  all 
points  of  view.  The  discussion  is  upon 
the  main  topics  of  the  day  concerning 
which  the  essential  facts  are  known  to  all 
the  reporters.    In  addition  to  studying  style 


in  expression  and  using  this  discussion  as 
an  exercise  in  English,  the  teacher  places 
his  special  emphasis  upon  the  different 
versions  that  these  various  newspapers  give 
to  the  same  story.  He  uses  this  means  for 
bringing  out  a  fact  that  is  well  known  but 
not  so  well  and  thoroughly  appreciated — 
that  no  two  people  interpret  and  describe 
the  same  thing  in  quite  the  same  way. 
Each  brings  to  the  task  his  own  point  of 
view  and  his  own  background  of  experi- 
ence, and  thus,  unconsciously  often,  he  re- 
ports an  event  in  quite  a  different  way 
from  all  the  others. 

These  exercises  in  English  in  this  high 
school  are  giving  the  boys  and  girls  a 
broader  sympathy  and  understanding  and 
a  better  training  for  tolerance  than  any 
other  device  of  which  I  know.  It  would 
tend,  I  should  expect,  to  make  them  open- 
minded  and  help  them  to  see  the  other  fel- 
low's point  of  view  in  many  things  that 
are  bound  to  come  to  them  in  their  later 
experience. 

LEE  F.   HANMER,  Director, 
Recreation   Department,    Russell    Sage   Foundation. 

Cash  for  Carefulness  on  Municipal 
Street  Railway  Lines 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. — Giving  careful- 
ness a  definite  cash  value  has  worked  out 
extremely  well  in  reducing  accidents  on  the 
municipal  street  railway  lines  of  St.  Peters- 
burg during  the  past  fiscal  year,  and  as  a 
result  33  of  the  65  motormen  and  conduc- 
tors employed  by  the  city  have  received 
$1,340  in  bonuses  of  from  $30  to  $50  each. 

During  the  fiscal  year  recently  closed,  the 
city  street  cars,  most  of  which  are  of  the 
pay-as-you-enter,  one-man  type,  carried 
3,623,276  passengers  and  ran  a  total  of  968,- 
075  car-miles.  During  that  time  286  acci- 
dents were  reported,  this  figure  covering 
even  those  of  the  most  trifling  sort,  such  as 
falling  windows,  faulty  motors  and  fen- 
ders— in  brief,  anything  out  of  order  with 
a  car.  There  were  only  26  cases  in  whicli 
injuries  resulted,  one  of  these  a  fatality, 
for  which  the  city  was  not  held  responsible ; 
and,  although  damage  claims  were  paid  in 
all  but  two  cases  where  claims  were  made, 
the  total  sum  expended  for  claims  was  but 
$852.  All  were  settled  by  compromise,  and 
tlie  two  yet  pending  remained  unsettled  be- 
cause the  city  did  not  deem  itself  liable. 

Under  the  bonus  system  men  who  operate 
cars  for  an  entire  year  without  an  accident 
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receive  a  $50  bonus ;  similarly,  those  operat- 
ing cars  eight  consecutive  months  receive 
a  $40  bonus,  and  those  operating  for  four 
consecutive  months  without  an  accident  re- 
ceive $30. 

R.   E.    LUDWIG, 
Director   of   Public   Utilities. 

Kiwanis  Helps  Board  of  Education 
Purchase  Playground  Equipment 

Auburn,  Nebr. — Through  the  coopera- 
tion of  the  Auburn  Board  of  Education  and 
the  local  Kiwanis  Club,  about  one  thou- 
sand dollars'  worth  of  playground  equip- 
ment was  installed  this  summer  on  the 
grounds  of  two  ward  schools  in  Auburn, 
the  cost  of  the  equipment  being  shared 
equally  by  the  two  bodies.  During  the 
months  of  June  and  July  supervised  play 
periods  were  held  at  the  schools  on  cer- 
tain days  and  evenings  of  each  week  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Theda  Waterman,  the 
City  School  Nurse,  whose  services  were 
retained  for  the  summer  months  by  the 
Kiwanis  Club.  In  addition  to  supervising 
the  games,  Miss  Waterman  gave  practical 
health  talks  to  the  children  when  they  were 
gathered  together  on  the  playgrounds  and 
extended  her  work  along  this  line  through 
home  visitations. 

Since  the   schools  have  opened   for   the 


fall  term,  the  teachers  have  become  most 
enthusiastic  over  the  opportunities  now 
afforded  the  children  for  organized,  worth- 
while play,  and  the  purchase  of  the  play- 
ground equipment  is  proving  to  be  one  of 
the  best  investments  ever  made  by  the  com 
munity. 

A.    M.    NELSON, 
Superintendent    of    Schools. 

Progressive  Publicity  of 
Public  Utility 

Little  Rock,  Ark. — The  progressive 
publicity  policy  of  one  of  Little  Rock's 
public  utilities,  and  the  cheerful  manner  is 
which  this  utility  undertakes  to  perform  its 
share  of  the  improvement  of  the  city,  are 
indicated  by  the  sign  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying illustration.  Under  its  franchise, 
the  Arkansas  Central  Power  Company  is 
required  to  pave  between  its  rails  and  2  feet 
on  the  outside  thereof.  West  Markham 
and  Victory  Streets,  in  one  of  the  busiest 
sections  of  the  city,  are  now  being  repaved 
and  the  tracks  relaid  with  the  heaviest  steel 
rails.  The  company's  effort  to  complete  this 
work  in  the  minimum  amount  of  time,  in 
order  that  the  public  may  be  inconvenienced 
as  little  as  possible,  is  winning  the  hearty 
praise  of  the  citizens  of  Little  Rock. 

H.  A.  KNOWLTON,  City  Clerk. 


HOW  A  PR0QHIES3IVB  UTILITY  TELLS  ITS  STORY  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  LITTLE  BOOK 
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Bureau  of  Health  and  Board  of  Edu- 
cation Cooperate  in  Public  Heedth 
Nursing  Service 

AsBURY  Park,  N.  J —In  September,  1922, 
the  city  of  Asbury  Park  under  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Bureau  of  Health  in- 
augurated a  public  school  and  public  health 
nursing  service  that  differed  from  the  plans 
for  nursing  services  that  had  been  fol- 
lowed previously.  Two  nurses  were  se- 
cured who  had  completed  the  full  public 
health  nursing  course  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity— one,  Miss  Barbara  Price,  employed 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  the  other  Miss 
Louise  Bentley,  employed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Health.  The  plan  as  developed  separated 
the  city  into  two  districts,  endeavoring  to 
have  the  districts  about  equal  in  the  work 
to  be  performed.  One  of  the  districts  was 
allotted  to  the  nurse  employed  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  other  to  the 
Bureau  of  Health  nurse,  each  nurse  per- 
forming, in  the  district  assigned  to  her, 
all  types  of  public  health  nursing.  This 
plan  prevents  overlapping  of  efforts,  con- 
fusion,— only  one  nurse  enters  a  particu- 
lar home, — centers  the  district  and  thus 
saves  time  in  transportation.  The  nurse 
becomes  better  acquainted  with  the  people 
in  her  district,  is  able  to  gain  their  con- 
fidence to  a  greater  extent,  and  thus  ren- 
der better  and  more  complete  service. 

The  Board  of  Education  nurse  is  in 
charge  of  the  school  program,  while  the 
Bureau  of  Health  nurse  supervises  the 
community  work.  For  the  school  work  the 
nurses  assist  the  medical  inspectors  of 
schools  in  the  annual  physical  examinations 


of  school  children,  notify  parents  of  defects 
found,  follow  up  the  cases  into  the  homes 
when  necessary,  organize  nutrition  classes, 
instruct  and  assist  the  teachers  with  health 
teaching,  and  make  social  investigations  for 
the  child's  guidance  clinic  which  has  been 
working  in  Asbury  Park.  For  the  Bureau 
of  Health  the  nurses  visit  the  prospective 
mother,  giving  prenatal  instructions,  visit 
the  homes  of  all  babies  up  to  two  years, 
giving  literature  and  suggestions  where 
needed,  attend  the  bi-weekly  baby  clinic, 
follow  up  reported  venereal  cases,  and  do 
the  tuberculosis  work  entailed  in  maintain- 
ing a  diagnostic  clinic.  No  bedside  nursing 
is  done  excepting  in  emergency  cases  and 
for  demonstration  to  a  member  of  the  house- 
hold. 

The  schools  have  decided  to  add  another 
public  health  nurse  and  to  have  the  truancy 
work  performed  by  the  nurse.  When  this 
additional  nurse  is  secured,  the  city  will  be 
divided  into  three  districts,  and  each  nurse 
will  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  districts  and 
perform  all  the  work  in  her  district,  as 
stated  above. 

After  one  year  of  operation  of  this  plan 
we  feel  that  it  has  been  a  great  success, 
that  the  work  accomplished  has  been 
greater  and  better  than  would  have  been 
done  under  the  old  plan  of  having  two  un- 
coordinated services,  and  we  believe  that 
the  plan  should  be  continued  and  extended. 
For  this  plan  to  work  out  successfully  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  Bureau  of  Health  and  the 
nurses  work  in  harmony  and  with  complete 
cooperation. 

B.  H.   OBERT,     Health    Officer. 


State  Lands  for  Municipal  Parks  and  Playgrounds 


THE  New  York  State  Association,  through 
its  State  Park  Committee,  became  inter- 
ested in  having  some  of  the  unappropri- 
ated state  lands  transferred  to  the  localities  in 
cases  where  these  lands  are  useful  for  recrea- 
tion or  playground  purposes.  After  an  inves- 
tigation of  these  lands,  the  Association  drew 
two  bills  for  presentation  to  the  Legislature. 
The  first  of  the  bills  provided  for  the  transfer, 
at  a  nominal  consideration,  to  municipalities, 
counties,  and  towns  of  unappropriated  state 
lands  for  park,  recreation,  playground  and  re- 
forestation purposes ;  the  second,  that  lands  not 


transferred  under  the  provisions  of  the  first 
bill  should  be  sold  and  the  funds  placed  in  a 
park  fund  for  the  extension  and  improvement 
of  state  parks.  Both  bills  were  enacted  into 
law  at  the  1923  session  of  the  Legislature. 

This  subject  is  discussed  in  a  special  issue  of 
the  "State  Bulletin,"  issued  jointly  on  Septem- 
ber IS,  1923,  by  the  New  York  State  Associa- 
tion and  the  City  Recreation  Committee  of 
New  York  City.  This  issue  gives  the  location 
and  description  of  state  lands  to  be  transferred 
to  the  city  of  New  York  for  park,  playground 
and  recreation  purposes. 


^•J 


Increasing  the  Drawing  Power  and  Educational 
Value  of  Public  Parks 


THE  gift  last  month  of  $1,000,000  by- 
John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  to  the  New 
York  Zoological  Society  not  only  is 
munificent  in  itself,  but  has  served  to 
draw  public  attention  to  the  effective  work 
of  that  organization  for  both  education  and 
recreation.  To  quote  the  New  York 
Evening  Post: 

"The  importance  of  the  Zoological  Society 
is  not  adequately  appreciated  by  those  who  re- 
gard it  as  an  organization  for  supporting  two 
instructive  amusements  for  children  between 
four  and  eighty — the  Zoo  and  the  Aquarium. 
Biology  and  zoology  cannot  be  studied  without 
access  to  live  fauna  of  all  kinds.  In  scope  the 
qrjllections  are  surpassed  nowhere.  Naples  has 
no  better  aquarium,  London  no  better  zoo- 
logical garden.  But  we  should  also  remember 
that  under  Director  Hornaday  the  Society  has 
been  the  head  of  a  movement  for  protecting 
wild  life  which  has  been  effective  in  all  parts 
of  the  Uiiited  States.  The  tropical  research  sta- 
tion, tinder  William  Beebe,  is  famous  through- 
out the  world  of  science.  The  publications  of 
Curator  Ditmars  on  reptiles  are  widely  known. 
New  Yorkers  can  take  satisfaction  in  reflecting 
that  the  Society  will  now  be  as  well  supported 


as  our  library,  art  museum,  and  natural  histoij^j 
museum." 

Few.  cities  may  expect  to  compete  w|j[h 
New  York  in  securing  great  endowmei 
for  a  zoological  society,  but  almost  eve^y 
important  municipality  can  well  afford  ^c 
increase  the  drawing  power  and  educa 
tional  value  of  its  public  parks.  Tk< 
growth  of  our  cities  robs  most  children  ol 
the  joy  of  companionship  with  domestic 
pets  and  increases  the  need  for  proper 
provision  for  animals  and  birds — domestic 
and  otherwise — in  the  public  parks.  To 
provide  added  thrills  for  the  youngsters 
and  grown-ups  does  not  necessarily  in- 
volve large  expenditures.  It  would  be  pos- 
sible, for  example,  for  many  a  city  to  pro- 
vide for  its  citizens  and  visitors  such  a 
scene  as  that  shown  on  the  front  cover  of 
this  issue,  which  will  greet  the  delegates 
to  the  Atlanta  Convention  of  the  American 
Society  of  Municipal  Improvements  this 
month,  if  they  visit  Lakewood  Park  while 
in  that  city. 


Home-made  Machines  for  Painting  Center  Lines 

on  Pavements 


CENTER  lines  are  being  painted  on  the 
416  miles  of  paving  on  the  Minnesota 
trunk  highway  system  to  aid  drivers 
to  keep  on  the  right  side  and  nearer  the 
pavement    edges,    thus    preventing    "side- 


swiping"  and  like  accidents.  A  special 
machine  has  been  built  at  the  State  High- 
way Department  shops  to  paint  these  strips 
on  the  pavement.  The  truck  is  one  from 
the  war  surplus  stock,  as  is  also  the  guide 


PAVEMENT  CENTER-LINING  MACHINE  APPLYING  PAINT  TO  BOADS  IN  MINNESOTA 
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wheel  shown  at  the  left,  which  has  been 
taken  from  an  old  motor-cycle.  The  wheel 
was  found  to  work  better  than  a  guide  rod 
or  chain.  The  truck  carries  several  bar- 
rels of  paint,  a  quick-drying,  especially  pre- 
pared mixture.  Black  paint  is  used  on  con- 
crete paving,  and  white  paint  for  black  top 
paving. 

According  to  E.  M.  Richter,  in  the  News 
Service  of  the  Minnesota  Highway  Depart- 
ment, operators  report  that  results  are  best 
at  a  truck  speed  of  12  miles  per  hour. 

New  Alachine  in  Illinois 

The  machine  which  has  been  developed 
by  the  Illinois  Division  of  Highways  under 
Clifford  Older,  Chief  Highway  Engineer, 
for  marking  the  traffic  lines  on  concrete 
roads,  performs  its  work  with  great  facility 
and  a  high  degree  of  satisfaction.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  the  machine  has  been  per- 
fected to  any  great  degree,  but  with  it,  it  is 
possible  to  paint  a  4^-inch  strip  on  the 
pavement  at  a  rate  of  10  miles  per  day  with 


4  men.  The  material  used  is  a  semi-brown 
asphalt,  which  is  the  same  material  used  in 
filling  cracks  in  concrete  pavement.  The 
machine  has  an  attachment  for  sanding. 

In  the  upper  illustration  may  be  seen  a 
long  stretch  of  concrete  highway  with  the 
center  strip  painted  on.  This  photograph 
has  not  been  retouched  and  shows  with  re- 
markable clearness  the  even,  distinct  strip. 
The  photograph  at  the  left  shows  the  asphalt 
heating  equipment  and  the  sand  box  as 
well  ds  the  wheel  which  is  used  as  a  guide. 
This  apparatus  is  towed  behind  a  truck  and 
is  guided  by  a  man  seated  at  the  wheel 
shown  in  the  extreme  left  of  the  lower  left- 
hand  photograph.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
maintain  the  painted  strip  at  the  proper  dis- 
tance from  the  side  of  the  road  when  pro- 
ceeding at  a  uniform  speed,  no  matter  what 
variation  there  may  be  in  the  path  of  the 
towing  truck.  The  right-hand  illustration 
shows  the  opposite  side  of  the  machine, 
with  the  nozzle  through  which  the  asphalt  is 
fed  to  the  pavement,  and  the  sanding  device. 


,    The  Need  of  Grown-ups  for  Play 

All  of  us  know  that  children  need  to  play,  but  few  realize  that  it  is  necessary  for 
grown  folks  to  play,  too,  if  they  would  keep  well,  and  live  out  their  lives  to  the  end  that 
Nature  planned.  "Nearly  all  the  degenerative  diseases  result  from  a  lack  of  play,"  says  a 
noted  doctor.  "Mentally  and  physically,  we  need  recreation  that  really  recreates,  that  re- 
laxes tired  muscles,  that  gives  wearied  nerves  a  chance  to  regain  exhausted  vitality." 

Health  is  a  state  of  perfect  balance — of  physical  and  mental  and  moral  equilibrium. 
When  work  is  balanced  by  play,  exercise  by  rest,  effort  by  sleep,  body  and  mind  and  soul 
can  function  normally. — Bulletin,  Indiana  State  Board  of  Health. 
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The  Snow-Removal  Problem  in 
American  Cities— Part  II 

An  Analysis  of  the  Need  for  Snow  Removal  and  an  Outline  of  Methods  Used  in 

Various  Cities- 


The  Costs  of  Snow  Removal 

ACTUAL  costs  of  removing  snow  are 
difficult  to  secure,  as  most  cities 
make  use  of  their  regular  street 
cleaning  or  street  department  employees 
for  this  work  and  charge  only  the  item  of 
extra  labor  to  snow  removal.  In  Plainfield, 
N.  J.,  A.  W.  Vars,  City  Engineer,  states 
that  the  removal  of  snow  from  the  busi- 
ness streets  is  done  by  a  special  force  of 
laborers,  transportation  being  by  the  city's 
own  trucks,  occasionally  reinforced  by 
hired  trucks  or  teams  in  emergencies.  Last 
winter  they  spent  about  $5,000  for  extra 
labor. 

P.  L.  Minor,  Superintendent  of  High- 
ways, Greenwich,  Conn.,  reports  that  the 
total  cost  for  clearing  snow  from  140  miles 
of  road  in  Greenwich  last  winter  was  about 
$6,500. 

According  to  a  report  from  Chicago,  four 
men,  comprising  the  crew  of  a  Barber- 
Greene  snow  loader,  were  able  to  do  the 
work  of  50  shovelers  at  an  estimated  sav- 
ing of  $450  per  8-hour  shift.  Public  Works 
Commissioner  Robinson  of  Schenectady,  N. 
Y.,  reported  that  the  acquisition  of  a  new 
snow-ioading  machine  brought  the  cost  of 
snow  removal  in  Schenectady  down  to 
about  40  or  50  per  cent  of  the  earlier  fig- 
ures. The  pay-roll  during  the  winter  of 
1922-23  amounted  to  about  $4,000  a  week 
after  the  machine  had  been  installed. 

In  New  York  City  considerable  reduction 
in  cost  has  been  effected  through  the  intro- 
'Uicjiion  of  modern  methods  and  equipment, 
begiiming  in  1920.  The  zenith  of  efficiency 
and  effectiveness  was  reached  last  winter 
when  all  of  the  equipment  contracted  for 
by  the  Department  of  Street  Cleaning  had 
been  delivered  and  was  called  into  service. 
The  total  fall  of  snow  was  55.1  inches  and 
some  idea  of  the  problem  of  removal 
may  be  had  when  it  is  realized  that  36,- 
000,000  square  yards  of  street  area  had  to 
be  cleared,  making  a  total  of  55,100,000 
cubic   yards,   weighing   an   average   of    10 
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WHITE  TRUCK  EQUIPPED   WITH   CHAMPION 

PLOW  REMOVING  SNOW  IN  SIDE  STREET  IN 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

pounds  to  the  cubic  foot.  This  volume  is 
21  times  the  volume  of  the  large  Munic- 
ipal Building  which  houses  the  offices  of  all 
the  municipal  departments  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Mayor's.  To  do  this  work  re- 
quired 6,000  regular  employees,  10,000 
emergency  laborers,  and  1,000  vehicles 
from  December  28,  1922,  to  March  17,  1923, 
including  Sundays  and  holidays,  a  period 
of  80  consecutive  days.  The  succession  and 
depth  of  the  various  snowfalls  in  New  York 
City  last  winter  were  as  follows  : 

December  ..,  1922 i.O 

December  14,  1922 2.7 

December  17,  1922 0.2 

December  28,  1922 1.5 

December  29,  1922 2.0 

January   3,  1923 6.8 

January   4,  1923 1.7 

January   7,  1923 1.1 

January  11,  1923 0.4 

January  14,  1923 6.6 

January  24,  1923 1.6 

January  28,  1923 3.7 

February   6,  1923 6.3 

February  7,  1923 0.4 

February  10,  1923 3.3 

February  11,  1923 2.8 

February  12,  1923 2.3 

February  13,  1923 0.3 
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Februtry  ll\  ^^ll. .' .' ." ." .' ! ." '. ! ." '. '. '. .'  ..V. !  J."?  ^^^^^  ^^^'^  ^^^^  been  if  nobody  had  shov- 
March  6,  1923 '..'.'.'.'.'..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  5.2  clcd  any  snow  at  all.  Heaped  up  snow- 
March  io|  1923! ! '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.    Q.5  banks  fill  the  two  strips  of  roadway  on  each 

— —  side  of  the  track,  and  there  is  really  more 
cleared  space  for  pedestrians  than  for  ve- 

Reports  from   City  and   County  Officials  hides. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. — A.  W.  Vars,  City  En-  Mr.   Johnson   then   reports   the   state   of 

gineer,  reports  that  they  plow  their  side-  affairs  in  another  town  which  he  admits  may 

walks  with  eight  horse-drawn  plows.     The  have  been  in  his  dreams,  but  nevertheless; 

roadways  of  the  principal  streets  are  cleaned  the  scheme  is  worth  recording,  as  it  has  a 

with  plows  attached  to  motor  trucks.    They  practical  application.    In  this  mythical  town 

have  three  plows — one  Baker  with   an  8-  the  trolley  removes  its  own  snow  as  fast 

foot  blade  and  two  Champions  with  lo-foot  as  it   shovels  it,   and  the  storekeepers  are 

blades.     Besides  this,  a  local  bus  company  not  permitted  to  shovel  all  of  their  snow 

which  operates  to  the  adjoining  town   of  into  the  streets  promiscuously,  but  into  piles 

South  Plainfield  uses  similar  apparatus  to  8    feet    apart    and    approximately    8    feet 

clean  the  streets  over  which  it  runs.    They  square.     Each  of  these  pies  rests  mostly 

district  the  city  for  each  machine  and  lay  on  the   sidewalk   and  partly  in  the  street, 

out  routes  in  such  a  way  that  throughout  about   3    feet   of  depth   projecting  beyond 

most  of  the  city  very  few  persons  are  more  the  curb,   making  it  easier   for   the   street 

than    two    blocks    from    a    cleared    street.  comm'ssioners'   trucks   and   carts   to   carry 

There  is  also  a  special  "blizzard"'  schedule,  it  off. 

including  the  principal  highways  through-  Johnsburg,  N.  Y. — According  to  Charles 

out  the  city,  over  which  plows  are  operated  S.  Kenwell,  Supervisor,  town  of  Johnsburg, 

continuously  in  exceptionally  heavy  storms.  VVeavertown,   Warren   County,    N.    Y.,   by 

They  employ  a  sufficient  number  of  drivers  the  end  of  January,  1923,  there  was  4  feet 

to  enable  them  to  operate  the  plows  contin-  of  snow  throughout  the  county.     The   18- 

uously  day  and  night  as  soon  as  the  snow  foot   roadway  was   cleaned   with  a   Baker 

has  reached  a  depth  of  4  or  5  inches,  as  this  plow  mounted  on  a  Ricker  5-ton  truck,  pil- 

is  thought  to  be  vital  to  the  successful  solu-  ing  the  snow  as  high  as  4  feet  at  the  side 

tion  of  any  snow-cleaning  problem.  of  the  road.     Failure  to  get  the  plow  into 

The  street  railway  tracks  in  Plainfield  are  operation  early  in  December  made  it  ini- 

cleaned  by  motor  plows  and  sweepers  oper-  possible  to  have  the  roadway  open  to  its 

ated  by  the  street  railway  company.     Un-  full  width. 

der  its  franchise  the  company  must  remove  Greenwich,  Coin. — P.  L.  Minor,  Super-' 
from  the  streets  all  snow  swept  from  the  intendent   of   Highways,    reports   that   the' 
tracks.    This  rule  is  not  enforced  in  outly-  snow-removal  equipment  in  Greenwich  con- 
ing sections,  but  there  is  a  working  agree-  sists  of  two  large  and  one  small  Mack  truck, 
ment  with  the  street  railway  company  un-  one  Nash  truck  and  one  CMC  truck,  each 
der  which  it  pays  half  the  cost  of  snow  equipped  with  a  Champion  snow-plow.  Each 
removal  on  the  busy  streets  in  the  center  of  truck  has  a  particular  district  to  cover  when 
the  city.  snows  begin.    The  roads  in  the  thickly  set- 
Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. — In  the  main  streets  tied  parts  of  the  town  are  first  taken  care 
of   Poughkeepsie   there   are   trolley   tracks  of,  then  the  main  lines  of  travel  through 
and  the  space  between  the  tracks  and  the  the  town,  and  finally  the  secondary  roads, 
curbstone  on  either  side  of  the  roadway  is  The  snow  is  attacked  as  soon  as  enough 
not  very  wide.    According  to  a  report  from  has  fallen  for  the  plows  to  act  upon.     In« 
Burges  Johnson    in   Collier's    Weekly,   the  addition  to  the  equipment  mentioned  above/! 
trolley  company  first  clears  off  its  right  of  the   town   is   fortunate   in   having  the   co-*; 
way  and  throws  the  snow  to  one  side  of  operation  of  a  number  of  the  large  estates,' 
the  street  or  the  other.     Then  the   store-  whose  owners  aid  in  caring  for  the  outly-'; 
keepers  open  up  their  shops  and  shovel  the  ing  sections  of  the  town.    The  men  manning 
snow  off  the  full  width  of  their  strips  of  the  trucks  take  great  pride  in  their  work 
sidewalk,  throwing  it  into  the  streets.    The  and  make  it  a  point  to  keep  their  districts' 
result  of  this,  after  even  an  ordinary  storm,  quickly   and   thoroughly   cleaned  up.     Mr. 
is  that  there  is  a  worse  traffic  jam  than  Minor  says,  "It  is  to  these  men,  rather  than 
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to  anyone  else,  that  we  owe  any  good  repu- 
tation we  may  have." 

Watertown,  Wis. — Reports  from  Water- 
town,  Wis.,  signed  by  the  Postmaster  and 
by  the  City  Clerk,  show  that  during  March, 
1923,  the  severe  snow-storms  would  have 
completely  tied  up  mail  deliveries  and  made 
most  of  the  city  streets  and  country  roads 
impassable  to  traffic  had  it  not  been  for 
the  work  of  a  Monarch  tractor  equipped 
with  a  lo-foot  locomotive  snow-plow.  Roads 
were  broken  open  to  permit  the  delivery 
of  mail  and  the  transportation  of  materials 
for  the  local  merchants  and  factories.  Some 
of  these  conditions  surpassed  any  experi- 
enced in  recent  winters. 

IVoodbury,    N.    Y.—W.    A.    McClellan, 
Town    Supervisor,    reports   that   the   town 
appreciated  the  importance  of  keeping  the 
roads  open  during  the  winter  months  and 
that   two   public   meetings   were   called   to 
discuss  the  proposition  of  raising  funds  by 
taxation     for    the     purchase     of     suitable 
machinery  to' clear  the  roads.    At  this  meet- 
ing it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  those 
present  that  machinery  should  be  purchased 
and  taxes  levied  to  pay  for  it.     A  special 
election  was  held  in  the  town,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  submitted  to  the  voters  whether  or 
not  $8,000  should  be   raised   for   snow-re- 
moval machinery  by  taxation.    The  proposi- 
tion was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  vote.     A  lo-ton  Cater- 
pillar tractor  with  a  30-inch  straight  blade 
snow-plow    was    purchased.      Before    the 
tractor  arrived  there  was  an  accumulation 
of  about  one   foot  of   snow  on  the  roads 
irom  the  winter  storms.  The  tractor  cleared 
this  without  any  difficulty  and  continued  to 
keep  the  roads  clear  throughout  the  winter. 
,  Woodbury     is     the     first  _ 
(town    in    the    county    to 
purchase     a     tractor     of 
this  size   for   snow  clean- 
ling  and  they  have  reason 
|to  believe  that  the  results 
[Obtained    in    keeping    the 
Iroads      clear      materially 
ihelped  in  the  decision  of 
ithe  Board  of  Supervisors 
of    Orange     County    last 
|winter  to  place   its  order 
{for  four  lo-ton  Holt  trac- 
itors  of  the  same  type  as 
that    in   operation    in   the 
;town  of  Woodbury.    The 


machine  travels  at  the  rate  of  about  four 
miles  an  hour  and  is  operated  by  two 
men.  They  figure  that  it  should  do  the 
work  for  at  least  ten  years  in  the  same 
satisfactory  manner  in  which  it  has  cleaned 
up  snow-storms  which  previously  kept  them 
laboring  for  days  with  all  the  forces  they 
could  command. 

Portland,  Maine. — R.  B.  Redfern  reports 
that  a  lo-ton  Holt  tractor  equipped  with  a 
Sargent  plow  kept  the  12-mile  road  from 
Yarmouth  to  Portland  clear  throughout  last 
winter.  The  road  is  of  macadam  construc- 
tion and  is  paralleled  throughout  the  entire 
12  miles  by  an  electric  car  track.  Last 
winter  the  total  snowfall  was  10  feet  1}? 
inches,  which  was  the  largest  fall  since  the 
Weather  Bureau  records  began  in  1871. 
During  one  storm  in  January  the  engine 
became  disabled,  which  was  not  surprising, 
as  the  machine  was  one  built  during  war 
time  and  had  been  neglected  since  being 
turned  over  to  the  state.  While  repairs 
were  being  made,  automobile  traffic  could 
not  use  the  roads.  With  the  exception  of 
that  one  incident,  automobiles  ran  the 
entire  distance  between  Yarmouth  and  Port- 
land throughout  last  winter.  The  15  miles 
of  road  beyond  Yarmouth  to  Brunswick  was 
not  opened  until  about  the  middle  of  April 
and  no  automobiles  had  been  run  over  it 
for  more  than  three  months,  while  the  first 
automobile  traffic  between  Saco  and  Port- 
land came  through  on  April  4  over  a  very 
rough  and  difficult  road  which  had  not  been 
taken  care  of  by  any  snow-removal  outfit 
during  the  winter. 

Hihhing,  Minn. — Martin  Welch,  Police 
Commissioner,  Hibbing,  Minn.,  reports  that 
last  winter  one  of  the  snow-plows  owned 


HOLT    TRACTOR   EQUIPPED   WITH    PLOW    OPENING    UP   ROAD 
JN  GREENFIELD,  MASS. 
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by  the  town  of  Stuntz,  hauled  by  a  lo-ton 
Holt  tractor,  did  some  remarkable  work, 
as  the  fall  was  exceptionally  heavy,  being 
nearly  5  feet  deep  on  the  level.  This  was 
aggravated  by  the  fact  that  because  of  the 
extremely  high  winds  and  cold  weather,  the 
snow  packed  so  hard  that  it  was  almost  im- 
possible to  shovel  it.  The  drifts  were  so 
hard  that  the  tractor  would  run  up  on  top 
of  them  and  would  stand  there  almost  on 
end,  then  spin  until  it  dug  down  to  a  solid 
footing,  and  as  soon  as  any  traction  was 
secured  the  plow  would  be  hauled  ahead 
one  tractor-length  and  the  operation  re- 
peated again  and  again  until  the  drifts  had 
been  penetrated.  The  tractor  was  run  night 
and  day  during  the  whole  winter.  The  snow 
was  piled  so  high  along  the  roads  that  fresh 
snow  was  crowded  back  outside  of  the  right 
of  way  to  50  feet  from  the  center  of  the 
road.  The  plow  used  weighs  over  6,000 
pounds  and  has  a  wing  spread  of  26  feet, 
the  wings  being  3^  feet  high. 

Reiser,  IV.  Va. — According  to  B.  E. 
Gray,  Division  Engineer,  State  Road  Com- 
mission of  West  Virginia,  stationed  at 
Keiser,  W.  Va.,  the  snowfall  during  the 
winter  of  1922-23  was  relatively  light  and 
at  infrequent  intervals.  On  the  Win- 
chester and  Williamsport  Pikes,  leading 
from  Martinsburg,  a  total  distance  of  25 
miles,  a  Champion  snow-plow  attached  to 
the  front  of  an  FWD  3-ton  truck  was  used. 
No  difficulty  was  experienced  when  the  re- 
moval was  completed  before  the  snow  had 
had  time  to  harden  either  from  traffic  or 
from  thawing  and  freezing.  It  is  good 
practise  to  start  with  the  snow-plow  before 
the. snow  has  ceased  falling,  for  the  snow 
is  then  loose  and  can  easily  be  pushed  to 
one  side.  They  have  found  such  a  differ- 
ence in  this  regard  that  it  is  now  standard 
practise  to  have  the  snow-plows  start  opera- 
tions as  soon  as  6  inches  of  snow  has  fallen. 
In  Morgan  County  on  the  6  miles  of  con- 
crete road  from  Berkeley  Springs  to  Han- 
cock, Md.,  truck  snow-plow  equipment  is  not 
justified  on  account  of  the  expense.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  very  necessary  to  remove 
the  snow  from  this  road  so  that  traffic  can 
keep  on  the  concrete  pavement  and  prevent 
the  cutt'ng  up  of  the  earth  shoulders.  An 
experiment  was  made  by  using  a  light  earth 
road  grader,  drawn  by  horses  and  later 
hauled  by  a  truck.  The  blade  of  the  grade 
was  set  to  throw  the  snow  from  the  center 


of  the  road  to  one  side,  and  perfectly  satis- 
factory results  were  obtained  at  a  low  cost. 
Where  there  is  20  miles  or  more  of  con- 
tinuous highway  to  clear,  however,  it  is 
found  that  the  truck  equipment  is  the  more 
economical  on  account  of  the  speed  with 
which  the  operation  can  be  carried  on.  Dur- 
ing the  coming  winter,  it  is  expected  that 
snow  removal  will  be  carried  on  over  50 
or  60  miles  of  road.  Both  Champion  and 
Baker  plows  have  been  used,  but  it  was 
found  that  a  2,^ -ton  truck  was  not  heavy 
enough  to  adequately  handle  the  snow-plow 
attachment.  A  3-ton  truck,  however,  pro- 
vides the  necessary  power. 

Somers,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y. — 
According  to  Thomas  Flood,  Superinten- 
dent of  Highways,  Town  of  Somers,  West- 
chester County,  N.  Y,,  the  question  of  snow 
removal  is  a  serious  one  in  a  rural  commu- 
nity where  most  ot  the  people  commute  and 
are  forced  to  get  to  their  trains  by  auto- 
mobile. Last  winter  a  3-ton  motor  truck 
with  a  lo-foot  Baker  snow-plow  mounted 
in  front  of  the  truck  was  used  in  Somers 
with  highly  satisfactory  results,  as  the 
heavy  snows  were  not  drifted  very  badly. 
They  start  just  as  soon  as  the  snow  begins, 
and  shove  it  back  as  far  as  possible  to 
make  room  for  the  snow  of  the  next  storm. 
Experience  shows  that  if  any  of  the  snow 
is  left  on  the  road  there  is  liable  to  be  a 
thaw  and  freezing  which  will  make  the 
roadway  a  sheet  of  ice,  giving  no  satisfac- 
tory traction  for  the  truck.  Some  people 
complain  that  it  is  a  waste  of  money  to 
operate  a  truck  and  snow-plow  after  a 
small  snowfall,  but  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  roads  clear. 

Weymouth,  Mass. — While  in  other  towns 
near-by  the  roadways  were  deep  in  snow 
last  winter  so  that  trucks  and  motor  cars 
had  to  wallow  their  way  along  or  get  stuck 
for  hours  at  a  time  in  deep  snow-drifts, 
the  streets  of  Weymouth  were  maintained 
smooth  and  hard.  According  to  Irving  E. 
Johnson.  Superintendent  of  Streets,  Wey- 
mouth, Mass.,  enough  snow  was  left  for 
the  use  of  farmers'  sleighs,  yet  not  enough 
to  hinder  the  heavy  commercial  trucks  and 
l)assenger  cars  passing  through  the  town. 
The  winter  of  1921-22  did  not  furnish 
enough  snow  to  give  the  Champion  plow 
owned  by  the  city  a  good  test,  but  it  was 
used  steadily  during  the  winter  of  1922-23 
on  a  2/^-ton  truck. 
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Library  and  School  Cooperation 

Branch  Libraries  in  Schools  and  Other  Service 

By  George  F.   Bowerman 

Librarian,  The  Public  Library,  Washington,  D.  C. 


ALL  cooperation  between  public  schools 
and  public  libraries  is  based  on  the 
fundamental  idea  that  "the  public 
library  is  a  supplement  of  the  public  educa- 
tional system" — as  it  is  declared  to  be  in 
the  Act  of  Congress  creating  the  Public 
Library  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  To 
be  successful,  there  must  be  a  spirit  of 
cordial  cooperation  between  the  two  boards 
and  their  executives,  the  superintendent  of 
schools  and  the  public  librarian.  The  con- 
sensus of  opinion  is  that  public  library  in- 
terests are  less  likely  to  be  minimized  if 
thercMs  no  organic  connection  between  the 
two  boards,  each  of  which  is  devoted  to 
making  its  own  part  of  the  local  educa- 
tional work  as  successful  as  possible. 
Fundamentally,  the  school  is  engaged  in 
the  work  of  instruction,  in  which  the  trained 
teacher  imparts  education  to  young  folks 
chiefly  through  the  medium  of  text-books. 
The  library's  work  consists  in  supplement- 
ing and  complementing  school  instruction; 
the  trained  librarian  brings  forward  the 
best  books  (other  than  text-books)  for  the 
voluntary  use  of  children  in  school  and 
of  adults  beyond  school  age. 

The  library  needs  the  school  to  give  the 
basic  education  to  fit  the  individual  to  use 
the  library;  it  needs  that  the  school  should 
point  the  impressionable  child  to  the  library 
as  an  agency  through  which  it  can  round 
out  and  continue  its  education.  The  school 
needs  the  library  to  furnish  live  illustrative 
material  to  supplement  and  vitalize  the  text- 
book; the  school,  in  order  that  its  work 
'  shall  not  cease  or  be  perverted  when  school 
days  are  over,  is  interested  in  seeing  that 
its  sister,  the  library,  takes  over  the  educa- 
tional process  and  carries  it  on  indefinitely. 
The  more  complete  this  cooperation  and 
the  earlier  it  can  be  established,  the  better 
the  results. 

In  this  article,  the  Washington  situation 
will  be  outlined,  but  the  experience  of  other 
cities  will  also  be  utilized.  Although  there 
is  no  organic  connection  between  the  school 
and  library  boards  in  Washington,  it  not 


infrequently  happens  that  the  directorates 
are  to  some  extent  interlocking.  Usually 
the  superintendent  of  schools  is  a  member 
of  the  library  board.  In  several  states  this 
is  required  by  law.  But  in  Washington 
there  have  always  been  the  closest  working 
relations  between  schools  and  libraries,  with 
good  results  on  both  sides. 

Children's  rooms  under  the  direction  of 
trained  experts  are  concfucted  in  the  cen- 
tral library  and  branches.  A  large  part 
of  their  work  is  assisting  children  with  com- 
position work.  Story-telling  material, 
mounted  pictures  and  pedagogical  books 
furnished  to  teachers  are,  of  course,  now 
commonplaces  of  public  library  service. 

Hampers  of  Books  to  Grade  Rooms 

Somewhat  general,  also,  is  the  plan, 
developed  to  a  high  degree  in  Washington, 
by  which  the  Public  Library  sends  hampers 
of  books  to  all  grade  rooms.  These  col- 
lections usually  consist  of  as  many  books 
as  there  are  pupils  in  the  room.  They  are 
composed  about  half  of  books  of  fiction  and 
half  of  non-fiction,  but  all  are  carefully 
graded.  The  teachers  usually  leave  to  the 
library's  supervisor  of  school  work  the 
selection  of  books  to  be  sent.  Books  are 
sent  for  lending  to  pupils  for  home  read-j 
ing.  They  are  exchanged  every  twq 
months,  and  such  exchanges  coincide  with 
changes  in  the  courses  of  study.  Teachers 
are  warm  in  their  praise  of  this  service,  and 
many  of  them  regard  it  as  indispensable  for 
the  most  effective  teaching.  Although  this 
special  work  for  schools  was  originally 
established  in  part  because  the  library  alto- 
gether lacked  a  system  of  branch  libraries, 
it  is  believed  that  it  should  be  continued 
even  when  the  library's  branch  system  is 
fully  developed.  Through  the  library  books 
and  the  teacher's  interest,  which  this  plan 
fully  enlists,  it  is  possible  to  get  excellent 
results — reading  that  is  voluntary,  but  at 
the  same  time  directed  by  the  teacher.  As 
a  result,  the  children  love  the  varied  col- 
lections  pf   attractive   bopks   sent  hy   the 
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Public  Library.  Their  attitude  toward  the 
voluntary  reading  of  such  books  is  in 
marked  contrast  with  their  usual  antipathy 
towards  the  required  perusal  of  books  for 
supplemental  reading. 

In  some  cities  it  has  been  found  possible 
to  bring  classes  to  public  library  centers  to 
learn  to  use  library  card  catalogs  and  refer- 
ence books.  Sometimes  stereopticon  lec- 
tures are  employed  to  instruct  in  the  use 
of  books;  for  example,  to  show  the  differ- 
ence between  a  table  of  contents  and  an 
index,  how  to  use  a  dictionary  or  a  cyclo- 
pedia, how  to  hunt  up  material  with  the 
help  of  magazine  indexes. 

Public  library  cooperation  also  extends 
up  through  the  high  school,  the  library 
sending  books  to  supplement  the  restricted 
collections  of  the  high  school  libraries. 
Generally  speaking,  the  high  school  libraries 
consist  of  reference  books  and  other  mate- 
rial wanted  continuously  or  recurrently. 
They  draw  heavily  on  the  public  library's 
ampler  and  more  varied  collections  to  meet 
occasional  and  seasonal  demands.  High 
school  teachers  and  librarians  also  send 
pupils  to  the  public  library  and  its  branches 
for  reference  work   involving  the  use  of 


the  bound  files  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
of  periodicals  and  other  material  more  ad- 
vanced than  that  possessed  by  high-school 
libraries. 

Branches,    Sub-Branches    and    Stations 

The  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  school 
authorities  of  the  large  and  constantly  in- 
creasing service  of  the  Public  Library  to 
the  schools  finally  resulted  in  Washington, 
not  long  since,  in  the  adoption  by  the  Boards 
of  Education  and  of  Library  Trustees  of 
the  long-pending  proposal  of  the  Public 
Library  for  the  establishment  of  branch 
libraries  in  certain  school  buildings.  On  the 
Library's  part  this  proposal  in  part  grew 
out  of  the  slowness  with  which  its  system 
of  separate  branch  libraries  was  being  de- 
veloped, and  in  part  from  the  belief  in  the 
reasonableness  of  the  proposal  as  an  eco- 
nomical and  effective  method  of  furnishing 
library  service  to  the  population  not  served 
by  branch  libraries  in   separate  buildings. 

The  program  for  library  development  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  includes  (i)  the 
erection,  on  sites  to  be  provided  by  appro- 
priations, of  seven  separate  branch  libraries, 
built  only  in  the  thickly  built-up  portions 
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of  the  District,  and  (2)  the  establishment 
of  a  series  of  branches,  sub-branches  and 
stations  in  certain  selected  school  buildings 
(both  for  white  and  colored  pupils)  in 
suburban  districts,  including  especially 
junior  high  schools. 

Such  branch  libraries  in  schools  will  of 
course  first  serve  the  teachers  and  pupils, 
but  they  are  also  designed  to  be  neighbor- 
hood libraries.  The  first  of  such  branches 
is  about  to  be  opened  in  the  new  Eastern 
High  School.  In  this  case  there  is  to  be 
a  high  school  library  on  the  second  floor; 
the  branch  of  the  Public  Library  will  be 
on  the  ground  floor  adjoining  the  main 
entrance.  In  two  junior  high  school  build- 
ings just  contracted  for,  there  will  be  no 
separate  school  libraries;  the  branch 
libraries  will  serve  school  needs  and  juvenile 
and  adult  populations. 

A  few  details  of  the  plan  may  be  of  in- 
terest. Branches  in  schools  will  have  their 
own  staffs  and  their  own  permanent  col- 
lections of  books  but,  like  other  branches, 
will  draw  on  the  resources  of  the  main 
library.  Sub-branches  will  have  smallei; 
permanent  collections  and  will  draw  more 
heavily  on  the  main  library  or  neighboring 
branches.  They  will  be  conducted  by  the 
staffs  of  branches  to  which  they  are  tribu- 
tary. Stations  will  be  still  smaller  collec- 
tions, conducted  by  paid  librarians. 

Equipment  and  Administration  of  Branches 

In  the  equipment  of  such  branches,  the 
agreement  between  the  school  and  library 
boards  provides  that  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion shall  furnish  all  permanent  physical 
equipment,  such  as  built-in  shelves,  closets, 
toilet  facilities,  cloak  rooms,  etc.  The 
Board  of  Library  Trustees  will  furnish 
movable  equipment,  such  as  tables,  chairs 
and  desks,  and  also  the  books,  periodicals 
and  technical  library  supplies.  In  the  mat- 
ter of  maintenance  the  school  board  will 
furnish  heat,  light,  telephone   service  and 

War  Memorials  in  the 

SINCE  the  publication  of  the  article  on  "Art 
and  Ideals  in  War  Memorials"  in  The 
American  City  for  February,  1923,  fur- 
ther inquiries  have  been  made  as  to  the_  status 
of  the  war  memorial  movement  in  municipali- 
ties of  less  than  10,000' population,  and  reports 
from  103  such  communities  have  been  received. 
No  definite  action  looking  towards  a  war  me- 
morial has  been  taken  in  32  of  these  places.  Of 
the  remainder,  49  report  memorials  completed 


janitor  service  (also  covering  periods  when 
the  schools  are  not  in  session).  The  library 
board  will  furnish  professional  library  ser- 
vice and  transportation  of  library  books 
and  supplies. 

In  the  administration  of  the  branch 
libraries  in  the  schools,  the  agreement  pro- 
vides that,  in  all  matters  concerning  their 
professional  conduct,  the  library  staff  shall 
be  considered  a  part  of  the  staff  of  the 
Public  Library  and  all  appointments  and 
transfers  shall  be  made  by  the  public 
librarian.  In  matters  concerning  heating 
and  the  physical  side  of  the  branches,  and 
the  relations  with  the  janitor,  the  library 
staff  shall  be  considered  a  part  of  the  school 
organization.  Other  administrative  deci- 
sions, including  those  on  hours  of  opening, 
shall  be  by  agreement  between  the  public 
librarian  and  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
Regulations  made  by  the  Public  Library 
for  the  use  of  the  branch,  so  far  as  they 
concern  school  pupils,  are  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  superintendent  of  schools. 

The  plan  for  the  conduct  of  branch 
libraries  in  schools  as  outlined  is  not  yet 
in  effect  but  will  be  tried  out  in  the  school 
branch  about  to  be  opened  and  in  others 
projected.  In  a  number  of  other  cities, 
the  same  general  plan  is  in  operation,  in- 
cluding such  cities  as  Grand  Rapids,  Toledo, 
Newark,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City,  St. 
Louis  and  others. 

Readers  of  this  article  who  may  wish  to 
make  a  further  study  of  this  plan  should 
secure  from  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library 
its  monthly  bulletin  for  July,  1922,  which 
is  entirely  devoted  to  a  summary  of  re- 
ports from  other  cities  of  their  experience 
of  branch  libraries  in  school  buildings.  The 
writer  will  also  be  glad  to  send  the  1922 
annual  report  of  the  Public  Library  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  containing  the  agree- 
ment between  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Board  of  Library  Trustees  on  this  sub- 
ject. 


Smaller  Communities 

or  under  construction,  and  22  report  such  proj- 
ects as  proposed.    The  types  of  memorials  are: 
Completed  or 
under 
Type  of  Memorial  Construction     Proposed 

Memorial     buildings 13  8 

Parks   4  — 

Monuments    and    statues 7  — 

Trees    S  — 

Tablets     4  — 

Miscellaneous     8  Z 

Type  not  determined i» 
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Four  Types  of  War  Memorials 

A  Building,  a  Field,  a  Memorial  Circle,  and  a  Bridge 


M.  A,  C,  Memorial  Hall 

IN  memory  of  fifty-one  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  men  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  World  War,  a  Memorial 
Hall,  to  serve  as  a  student  union  building, 
has  been  erected  in  Amherst  on  the  college 
campus. 

The  movement  was  inaugurated  in  the 
spring  of  1919,  by  the  students,  in  a  cam- 
paign which  netted  about  $40  per  student 
— a  total  of  some  $25,000.  To  carry  the 
project  to  completion,  a  memorial  commit- 
tee was  organized  by  the  alumni  and  in- 
corporated as  the  Associate  Alumni  of 
M.  A.  C.  Through  this  source  the 
remainder  of  the  $150,000  required  for  the 
Memorial  Hall  was  raised,  the  average 
alumni  pledge  being  over  $104. 

Above  the  fireplace  in  the  Memorial 
Room  is  a  tablet  bearing  an  inscription 
which  President  Butterfield  had  seen  on  the 


gravestone  of  an  American  soldier  in  a 
French  cemetery — "He  ventured  far  to 
preserve  the  liberties  of  mankind."  The 
inscription  on  the  front  of  the  building  is, 
"We  will  keep  faith  with  you  who  lie 
asleep." 

( 
VinelantVs  Memorial  Circle 

ADJOINING  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  borough  of  Vineland,  N.  J.,  is 
Landis  Park,  a  reservation  of  about 
forty  acres,  deeded  to  the  community  by  its 
founder.  A  recent  improvement  in  this  park 
is  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Memorial 
Circle,  a  tribute  from  their  fellow  citizens 
to  the  men  of  Vineland  who  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice  in  the  World  War. 

In  this  unique  memorial  the  ancient  sym- 
bol of  the  mystic  circle  has  been  maintained, 
the  primeval  trees  forming  the  confines — a 
tree  for  each  fallen  patriot,  beneath  which 
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a  simple  granite  stone  records  his  name — 
while  at  the  entrance  is  set  a  massive  monu- 
ment of  the  same  stone,  the  record  tablets 
in  all  cases  being  of  bronze.  An  encircling 
parapet  encompasses  the  whole,  and  broad 
cement  walks  traverse  it,  while  above  the 
trees  from  the  summit  of  a  staff  floats  the 
American  flag. 

Near  the  Memorial  Circle  is  another 
reservation  of  circular  design  —  "The 
Mothers'  Garden  of  Remembrance."  This 
beautiful  tribute  to  the  mothers  of  the  na- 
tion is  a  fitting  recognition  of  their  sacri- 
fices for  country  and  flag.  A  privet  hedge 
marks  its  confines,  with  handsome  brick 
pillars  and  an  iron  gate.  A  little  stream 
runs  through  the  enclosure,  restful  with 
lilies  and  semi-aquatic  plants.  The  peren- 
nial flowers  and  evergreens,  emblematical 
of  a  mother's  lasting  love,  find  prominent 
expression  in  this  beautiful  garden. 

Both  the  Memorial  Circle  and  the 
Mothers'  Garden  were  designed  by  W.  H. 
Fenton,  a  local  landscape  architect,  and 
executed  under  the  auspices  of  the  City 
Beautiful  Committee. 


Flushing's  Memorial  Field 

AN  ambitious  project  for  a  play  field 
memorial  to  the  seventy  young  men 
and  women  from  Flushing,  N.  Y., 
who  died  in  the  World  War  is  being  under- 
taken by  an  organization  incorporated 
under  the  name  of  Memorial  Field  of  Flush- 
ing, Inc. 

In  July,  1921,  title  was  taken  to  a  tract  of 
land  comprising  nearly  15  acres  of  approx- 
imately level  ground,  to  the  northeast  of 
the  present  population  center  of  the  old 
village  of  Flushing.  The  location  is  be- 
lieved to  be  an  admirable  one,  as  the  move- 
ment of  this  center  of  population  is  directly 
towards  the  field.  The  communities  to  the 
north  and  east  are  also  growing  rapidly 
towards  the  field.  It  will  probably  be  only 
a  few  years,  therefore,  before  the  Memorial 
Field  will  be  closely  surrounded  by  resi- 
dence communities  on  all  sides,  and  the  far- 
sighted  planning  of  this  playground  and 
athletic  center  will  be  fully  appreciated. 

The  project  was  undertaken  with  an 
original  expenditure  of  $30,000,  which  made 
possible  the  purchase  of  the  property,  the 
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erection  of  a  concrete  fence  and  wooden 
grand  stand,  and  the  laying  out  of  a  foot- 
ball field.  During  the  present  summer  a 
running  track  and  a  baseball  diamond  have 
been  completed.  The  field  has  been  used  not 
only  by  high  school  teams,  but  by  amateur 
and  semiprofessional  teams,  as  well  as  by 
neighborhood  groups. 

The  plans  which  it  is  hoped  to  carry  out, 
as  further  funds  become  available,  are 
shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 
The  first  section,  200  feet  in  depth,  forms 
the  approach  and  provides  a  place  for  open- 
air  m.eetings  and  patriotic  exercises.  Ap- 
proximately in  the  center  of  this  portion  is 
a  large  flagpole,  presented  by  the  William 
A.  Leonard  Post  of  the  American  Legion, 
while  on  the  concrete  fence  facing  the  flag- 
pole is  a  bronze  memorial  tablet  bearing 
the  names  of  the  Flushing  men  who  died 
in  the  war.  In  front  of  this  tablet,  and 
extending  75  feet  on  each  side  of  it,  is  a 
plot  to  be  known  as  sacred  ground,  which 
will  be  planted  with  suitable  shrubs. 

The  second  section  of  the  field,  enclosed 
by  the  concrete  fence  already  erected,  will 
be  used  for  competitive  games,  to  which  an 
admission  fee  will  be  charged;  while  the 
third  and  largest  section,  of  about  seven 
acres,  will  be  free  to  all  the  people  at  all 
times.  It  will  contain  a  field  house,  sixteen 
tennis  courts,  a  baseball  diamond  and  foot- 
ball field,  and  complete  playground  equip- 
ment, with  facilities  for  more  than  200 
children. 


A  County  Bridge  as  a 
War  Memorial 

A  MONUMENTAL  structure,  officially 
named  the  Washington  Memorial 
Bridge,  spanning  the  historical 
Brandywine  Creek  in  the  city  of  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  has  been  dedicated  by  New  Castle 
County  as  a  war  memorial.  This  bridge, 
enhancing  the  beauty  of  the  natural  scenery 
in  a  locality  that  was  the  theater  of  stirring 
events  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution 
and  that  is  inseparably  associated  with  the 
name  of  General  Washington,  not  only 
commemorates  the  patriotism  of  the  citi- 
zens of  the  state  of  Delaware  in  the  Revo- 
lution and  subsequent  wars,  but  also  serves 
to  carry  the  important  vehicular  traffic  of 
the  Washington  Boulevard. 

The  new  bridge,  which  is  720  feet  long 
and  72  feet  wide,  consists  of  five  reinforced 
concrete  arch  spans — two  at  70  feet,  one  at 
250  feet  and  two  at  85  feet — together  with 
the  necessary  approaches.  Each  span  con- 
sists of  three  arch  ribs,  11  feet,  16  feet  and 
II  feet  wide,  respectively.  The  deck  of  the 
bridge  consists  of  a  40-foot  roadway  paved 
with  sheet  asphalt,  two  sidewalks  14  feet 
9^  inches  in  width,  and  two  balustrades  or 
railings  i  foot  2^  inches  in  width. 

The  piers  of  the  bridge  are  on  a  30- 
degree  skew,  and  the  large  250-foot  span 
of  40-foot  rise  is  probably  the  longest  low- 
rise  skew-arch  span  in  the  United  States,  if 
not  in  the  world. 

While   the   character  and  design   of  the 
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PYLON  ON  MEMORIAL  BRIDGE,  WILMINGTON, 
DEL.,  BEARING  NAMES  OF  SOLDIERS,  SAILORS 
AND    NURSES    KILLED    IN    THE    WORLD    WAR 

entire  bridge  are  of  a  decided  memorial 
nature,  the  distinctive  memorial  features 
are  embodied  in  the  four  bronze  tablets,  9 
feet  high  by  5  feet  wide,  each  placed  on  a 
monumental  pylon  or  shaft.  One  tablet 
commemorates  the  Revolutionary  War,  one 
commemorates  the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexi- 
can, Civil  and  Spanish-American  Wars, 
and  two  tablets  commemorate  the  World 
War — one  having  the  names  of  the  great 
battles  in  which  Delaware  troops  fought 
and  the  other  bearing  the  names  of  all  those 
service  men  from  Delaware  who  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice. 

There  are  eight  of  the  ornamental  pylons 
placed  on  the  bridge  in  line  with  the  rail- 
ings. The  four  larger  shafts  are  placed 
over  the  piers  of  the  large  central  arch, 
and  two  of  the  smaller  shafts  at  each  end 
of  the  bridge.  The  large  shafts  extend  40 
feet  above  the  sidewalk  level,  and  the 
smaller  shafts  23H  feet.  The  bronze  tablets 
are  placed  on  the  inside  faces  of  the  shafts, 
where  they  can  be  viewed  by  pedestrians 
on  the  sidewalks.  On  the  inside  faces  of 
the  smaller  shafts  are  placed  bronze  name- 


plates  3  feet  by  4  feet.  On  each  side  of  the 
large  shafts  and  on  the  approach  sides  of 
the  small  shafts  are  placed  large,  orna- 
mental bronze  lanterns,  which  are  illu- 
minated by  a  single  incandescent  Mazda 
lamp  of  250  candle-power.  On  the  inside 
and  outside  faces  of  the  large  shafts  are 
placed  carved  Onondaga  Litholite  eagles 
and  shields  of  a  monumental  character. 
The  balustrades  or  railings  were  made  of 
Onondaga  Litholite  to  harmonize  with  the 
surface  treatment  of  the  memorial  shafts. 
At  the  center  of  the  span  of  the  large 
arch  a  refuge  bay  was  provided  on  both 
sides  of  the  bridge  by  extending  the  side- 
walks slightly  beyond  the  line  of  the  rail- 
ing, thus  forming  a  vantage  point  from 
which  pedestrians  might  pause  and  view 
the  park  below.  Refuge  bays  were  also 
provided  at  both  ends  of  the  bridge.  Stone 
seats  were  placed  at  the  refuge  bays  at  the 
north  end  of  the  bridge   to  accommodate 
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pedestrians  who  might  desire  to  sit  and 
rest.  Large  ornamental  precast  stone  urns 
were  placed  on  the  end  posts  of  the  railing 
of  the  refuge  bays  at  the  north  end  of  the 
bridge. 

The  lighting  system  of  the  bridge  was 
arranged  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the 
pylons  and  railings  from  an  architectural 
standpoint,  as  well  as  to  give  the  proper 
lighting  effect  to  the  sidewalks  and  road- 
way at  night.  The  main  lighting  system 
consists  of  twenty-eight  luminous  arc 
lights  supported  by  cast  iron  light  poles 
placed  on  the  curb  lines  of  the  bridge.  The 
secondary  lighting  system  consists  of  the 
incandescent  Mazda  lamps  in  the  twelve 
large  bronze  lanterns  placed  on  the  shafts 
and  the  two  bronze  standards  at  the  stair- 
way. The  two  lighting  systems  are  on  in- 
dependent circuits. 

The  bridge  was  designed  to  carry  the 
heaviest  modern  highway  traffic,  and 
liberal  provision  was  made  for  impact  and 
possible  future  increases  in  traffic  require- 
ments. The  assumed  loads  used  in  the  de- 
sign were  6o-ton  electric  railway  cars  en 
train  on  double  tracks,  a  line  of  20-ton 
motor  trucks  on  the  roadway  at  each  side 


of  the  tracks,  and  a  sidewalk  load  of  lOO 
pounds  per  square  foot. 

The  construction  of  the  bridge  was 
financed  by  a  county  bond  issue  authorized 
by  state  act.  Its  purposes  were  carried 
out  by  a  commission,  of  which  Alfred  I. 
DuPont  was  chairman.  From  ten  sets  of 
competing  plans,  the  general  design  sub- 
mitted by  Benjamin  H.  Davis,  consulting 
engineer,  of  New  York  City,  in  the  prep- 
aration of  which  Vance  W.  Torbert,  archi- 
tect, had  collaborated,  was  selected  by  the 
commission.  Frederick  W.  Carpenter 
served  as  local  executive  officer  and  con- 
sulting engineer  of  the  Washington  Street 
Bridge  Commission.  The  Walsh  Construc- 
tion Company,  of  Davenport,  Iowa,  was 
general  contractor  for  the  construction  of 
the  bridge,  which,  with  all  its  memorial 
features,  was  completed  at  a  cost  of 
$751,981,  exclusive  of  engineering  costs 
and  the  commission's  incidental   expenses. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
cost  of  the  war  memorial  features,  in  ex- 
cess of  the  purely  utilitarian  requirements 
of  the  bridge,  was  in  this  case  approx- 
imately $56,550 — less  than  8  per  cent  of  the 
entire  cost  of  the  structure. 


Holding  Community  Support  for  Welfare  Programs' 


WHEN  community  support  in  the  organi- 
zation of  a  tuberculosis  program  has 
been  secured  and  when  a  certain  amount 
of  public  opinion  has  been  aroused,  how  best 
can  public  opinion  be  held?  A  few  simple 
principles  may  be  of  value: 

I.  Adopt  a  Real  Program 
First  of  all,  adopt  a  real  community  pro- 
gram, one  that  will  fit  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity and  will  give  as  many  people  as  pos- 
sible something  to  do.  A  program  that  ap- 
peals to  only  a  few  and  that  lacks  democracy 
in  its  preachment  and  in  its  practise  will  not 
hold  public  opinion.  The  more  the  community 
feels  that  the  program  is  its  own,  that  each  one 
has  a  share  in  it,  the  more  readily  will  it  co- 
operate. 

2.  Variation 
Vary  the  method  and  program  from  time  to 
time.  The  stress  should  not  always  be  upon 
the  same  thing.  The  community  gets  tired  of 
hearing  the  tuberculosis  association  "harping 
upon  one  string."  Without  doing  violence  to 
the  program,  and  because  of  its  very  broadness 
and  extent,  the  emphasis  can  be  placed  in  dif- 
ferent years  and  at  different  seasons  upon 
different  things,  and  thus  the  interest  of  the 
community  can  be  constantly  stimulated. 


3.  Varying  Motives 
Appeal  to  different  motives,  selfish  and 
altruistic,  for  example.  Some  people  will  be 
interested  because  of  self-interest;  some  from 
a  humanitarian  point  of  view ;  others  will  feel 
a  conscientious  or  religious  urge.  Analyze  the 
motives  and  moods  of  the  community  and  ap- 
peal to  these  varying  moods  and  motives  at 
different  times  and  to  different  groups. 

4.  Information 
Above  all,  keep  the  public  informed.  No 
program  can  succeed  that  does  not  keep  the 
public  fully  informed  of  what  is  going  on.  It 
is  a  responsibility  that  the  tuberculosis  worker 
owes  to   his   constituency. 

5.  Ask  the  Public  to  Help 
Finally,  ask  the  public  to  help.  The  public 
will  support  the  program  only  as  it  is  asked  to 
help  in  it.  It  should  be  asked  to  help  financially 
and  in  other  ways.  The  value  of  the  financial 
campaign  is  not  only  in  the  money  secured;  it 
is  in  the  interest  stimulated.  If  the  financial 
campaign  secures  only  money,  it  loses  half  of 
its    objective. 

•  From  a  chapter  on  the  Psychology  of  Community 
Organization  in  the  new  book,  "The  Tuberculosis 
Worker,"  by  Philip  P.  Jacobs,  Ph.  D.,^  Publicity 
Director,  National  Tuberculosis  Association;  pub- 
lished by  William  &  Wilkens  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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The  Economics  of  Culvert  and  Small 

Bridge  Design 

A  Comparison  of  the  Cost  and  Merits  of  Different  Types,  and  a  Glance  into 

the  Future 

By  E.  L.  Miles 

County  Road  Superintendent  and  County  Engineer,  Victoria  County,  Ontario 


WATER  is  by  far  the  greatest  enemy 
of  road  builders  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  because  the  winters  are 
severe,  the  spring  run-off  rapid,  and  sum- 
mer storms  heavy.  No  matter  how  well  the 
surface  of  the  road  is  constructed  for  the 
traffic  it  is  expected  to  serve,  if  water  is 
allowed  to  accumulate  and  soak  into  the 
road  or  to  run  over  it,  the  surface  is  bound 
to  be  injured  by  heaving,  washing  or  soft- 
ening. 

With  this  in  mind,  there  are  at  least 
three  points  to  watch: 

1.  The  spring  run-off  and  summer  storms 
must  be  allowed  to  pass  freely  through  the 
culverts. 

2.  The  surface  of  the  road  must  be  high 
enough  to  be  free  of  capillary  attraction  from 
the  ordinary  water-levels  in  the  ditches  in  the 
fall  of  the  year. 

3.  The  drain  from  the  surface  of  the  road 
must  be  through  the  ditches  and  must  not  be 


allowed  to  stand  and  soak  back  into  the  road. 

Of  these  three  points  the  first  is  probably 
the  most  important. 

Maiiy  landowners  and  a  few  road  build- 
ers believe  that  the  road  ditches  should  be 
used  as  drainage  canals,  carrying  water  for 
long  distances  to  definite  outlets  or  bridges. 
The  result  is  that  snow  and  ice  block  the 
water  and  permit  it  to  run  over  the  surface 
as  well  as  to  soak  into  the  road.  Efficient 
road  drainage  is  as  essential  to  road  build- 
ing as  land  drainage  is  to  agriculture,  and 
the  water  must  be  allowed  to  pass  from  one 
side  of  the  road  to  the  other  as  quickly  and 
as  often  as  possible  and  be  kept  away  from 
the  road  altogether  in  its  original  and 
natural  course. 

Pipe  Culverts 

It  is  economy  to  place  culverts  in  all  run- 
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ways  of  small  streams,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  they  may  operate  but  once  a  year, 
and  it  is  wise  to  adopt  a  minimum  size  in 
order  that  their  operation  may  be  assured 
and  not  always  be  subject  to  blocking  by 
ice,  snow,  grass  or  weeds. 

There  is  but  little  value  in  an  8-  or  lo- 
inch  pipe  culvert  either  across  the  road  or 
at  farm  crossings  in  the  ditches.  Twelve- 
inch  pipe  might  be  used  in  ditches  near  the 
summit  of  a  watershed,  but  15-inch  should 
be  the  minimum  for  ordinary  cases;  18- 
inch  culvert  should  be  the  minimum  across 
the  road,  and  larger  sizes  used  according 
to  the  acreage  drained  and  the  slope  of  the 
land.  The  maximum  pipe  culvert  should 
be  30  inches,  limited  because  of  the  addi- 
tional area  obtained  in  the  box  type  with- 
out extra  expense.  Headwalls  should  be 
constructed  on  all  pipe  culverts  after  the 
construction  of  the  road,  allowing  the  full 
standard  width  of  road  between  them.  All 
pipe  culverts  should  be  carefully  inspected 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  cleaned  of  grass, 
weeds,  driftwood,  etc.,  and  then  again  in 
the  spring  when  the  run-off  is  taking  place. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point,  if  the 
road  surface  can  be  raised  above  the  in- 
fluence of  capillary  attraction,  there  need 
be  no  cause  for  worry  from  standing  water 
in  swamps  or  lowlands.  Three  feet  above 
ordinary  water-level  in  such  cases  is  usually 
sufficient. 

In  regard  to  the  third  point,  the  crown 
of  roads  for  fast  and  frequent  traffic  does 
not  effectively  discharge  the  water  from 
the  clay  or  gravel  shoulders,  and  therefore 
the  shoulders  should  be  crossed  at  regular 
intervals  of  not  less  than  50  feet  by  stone 
drains,  constructed  so  as  to  allow  efficient 
drainage  a  few  inches  below  the  metaled  or 
paved  portion  of  the  driveway.  The  water 
will  then  run  off  the  edges  of  the  pave- 
ment to  the  drains  and  thence  to  the  ditches, 
without  soaking  under  it. 

Costs  of  Laying  Culvert  Pipe 

In  considering  the  cost  of  laying  culvert 
pipe,  it  is  necessary  to  realize  that  con- 
crete or  clay  pipe  must  be  laid  in  a  con- 
crete casing,  in  order  that  safety  from 
collapse  shall  be  assured  under  heavy  traf- 
fic, and  also  that  metal  pipe  when  galvanized 
and  corrugated  may  be  laid  without  assum- 
ing this  risk. 

Changes,    interchanges    and    transporta- 


tion are  the  three  essential  points  of  pipe 
culvert  construction  as  applied  to  road 
building.  County  and  township  superin- 
tendents are  constantly  installing  new  cul- 
verts and  replacing  old  ones,  and  they  are 
not  always  able  to  place  the  new  culvert 
in  its  final  position  before  the  road  is  con- 
structed. As  no  concrete  or  clay  culvert 
pipe  should  be  placed  across  any  road  with- 
out being  encased  in  6  inches  of  concrete, 
the  factor  of  "change"  is  cut  out.  To 
change  such  a  culvert  usually  means  to  de- 
stroy it  entirely,  so  the  factor  of  inter- 
change is  also  cut  out — a  most  desirable 
privilege  for  all  engineers. 

The  question  of  transportation  means 
that  a  2-ton  truck  with  a  body  measuring 
74  by  120  inches  can  handle  twenty  15-inch, 
fifteen  18-inch,  or  eight  24-inch  concrete 
or  clay  pipe  without  stacking  or  crowding. 
An  18-inch  culvert  30  feet  long  requires 
12  lengths  of  2H-foot  pipe;  a  truckload  is 
i}i  culverts,  whereas  the  same  truck  will 
carry  7  metal  pipe  culverts  at  the  same  cost 
without  any  risk  or  breakage.  From  this 
I  have  figured  that  corrugated  iron  pipe 
is  about  62^2  per  cent  cheaper  to  lay  than 
concrete  or  clay  pipe. 

Box  Culverts  and  Small  Bridges 

The  ruling  of  the  Department  of  High- 
ways for  the  Province  of  Ontario  with  re- 
gard to  the  designation  of  bridges  is  deter- 
mined by  the  length  of  the  span  in  feet.  All 
structures  measuring  10  feet  and  over  are 
regarded  as  bridges  and  are  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Department  in  all  particu- 
lars. Structures  having  a  span  of  less  than 
10  feet  are  classed  as  culverts.  In  both 
cases  the  structure  is  usually  of  monolithic 
concrete,  and  the  engineer  plans  the  work 
subject  to  two  great  factors  affecting  the 
success  of  construction — (i)  suitable  mate- 
rial and  (2)  efficient  labor. 

Gravel  is  the  principal  material  used  for 
such  work,  and  almost  every  pit  is  graded 
differently.  To  get  the  greatest  efficiency 
from  gravel  as  found  in  the  pit,  a  few 
simple  field  tests  should  be  made,  to  deter- 
mine the  amount  of  vegetation,  the  amount 
of  silt,  the  percentage  of  coarse  aggregate, 
and  the  percentage  of  voids. 

Vegetation  can  be  determined  by  careful 
examination  or  by  washing  the  material  in 
a  bottle.  Silt  can  be  measured  by  washing 
the  material  in  a  bottle  and  allowing  the 
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SUCKER    CREEK    BRIDGE,    ONE    MILE    SOUTH    OF    LINDSAY,    ONTARIO,    ON    THE    LINDSAY- 
PETERBOROUGH  HIGHWAY 
TMs  reinforced  monolithic  concrete  slaT)  type  bridge  with  a  span  of  12  feet  was  built  in  1921 


mixture  to  settle.  It  should  not  be  more 
than  3  per  cent.  Coarse  aggregate  should 
be  over  one-half  of  the  total  material  re- 
tained on  a  34 -inch  mesh  screen.  The  pro- 
portion of  water  that  can  be  poured  into  a 
given  quantity  of  gravel  will  equal  the  pro- 
portion of  cement  required. 

The  proper  quantity  of  water  to  use  in 
making  the  concrete  is  measyred  by  the 
slump  test;  that  is,  a  column  of  fresh  con- 
crete should  retain  its  shape  when  turned 
out  of  a  cone  and  not  run  or  settle  down 
into  a  shapeless  mass.  For  the  foundation 
work  it  should  not  settle  more  than  12  per 
cent,  and  for  reinforced  concrete  not  more 
than  20.8  per  cent. 

Obtaining  Good  Concrete 

Tamping  and  spading  is  a  great  factor 
in  securing  good  concrete,  and  this  should 
be  done  as  much  as  possible  while  it  is 
being  deposited  in  the  forms.  Not  only  does 
this  remove  all  the  air  bubbles,  but  the  con- 
crete surface  shows  the  result  when  the 
forms  are  taken  off,  and  much  less  rub- 
bing and  plastering  is  required. 

In  the  construction  of  all  beams,  floors 
and  headwalls,  it  is  considered  safe,  sane 
and  economical  practise  to  wash  the  gravel, 
that  is,  to  run  it  through  the  mixer  just 
prior  to  use  and  pour  off  the  dirty  water. 

In  making  the  foundations  for  small 
bridges  it  is  essential  that  a  secure  bot- 
tom shall  be  found,  but  in  most  cases  this 


is  not  difficult.  In  swamps,  however,  where 
the  stream  is  winding  and  sluggish,  it  so 
happens  that  considerable  depths  of  muck 
and  soft  clay  are  frequently  encountered. 
In  these  cases  it  is  not  essential  to  reach 
the  bottom  of  the  muck  with  the  concrete, 
but  instead  a  pile  foundation  can  be  driven, 
using  a  follow  block  so  that  the  head  of  the 
pile  will  be  3  or  4  feet  down  in  the  muck. 
Then,  by  driving  sheathing  to  act  as  forms, 
the  muck  can  be  pumped  out  to  the  depth 
required  and  the  concrete  placed  a  foot  or 
so  below  the  top  of  the  piles  and  brought 
up  to  a  point  about  6  inches  above  the 
water-level.  On  top  of  these  foundations, 
the  bridge  can  be  constructed  without  dan- 
ger of  settlement  or  collapse. 

Concrete  can  be  successfully  poured  un- 
der water  by  exercising  a  little  care.  A 
very  good  method  is  to  pipe  it  through  the 
water,  keeping  the  pipe  always  filled  above 
the  water  line  and  by  moving  it  around  on 
the  bottom  so  as  to  let  the  concrete  out. 
After  the  bottom  course  of  about  8  inches 
has  been  placed,  the  forms  can  be  pumped 
Dut  and  the  concreting  continued  under 
ordinary  conditions. 

Reinforcing  of  concrete  culverts  and 
bridges  is  placed  mainly  as  a  strengthen?r 
for  good  concrete,  but  it  should  also  be 
placed  as  insurance  against  poor  workman- 
ship, such  as  in  wmg  walls  where  no  load 
is  to  be  carried. 
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Will  Present  Bridges  Last? 

I  believe  that  every  concrete  structure 
should  bear  the  date  when  it  was  completed, 
in  some  conspicuous  place  along  the  coping 
wall.  It  will  be  interesting  for  future 
generations  to  note  two  features:  first,  the 
condition  of  the  concrete  according  to  its 
age;  and  second,  the  wisdom  and  foresight 
of  the  present-day  designers.  Already,  we 
are  blasting  out  narrow  concrete  culverts 
erected  as  permanent  structures  ten  years 
ago.  In  some  cases  the  concrete  is  too  poor 
to  use  even  in  a  foundation  of  a  new  struc- 
ture. 

What  will  happen  in  1933  or  1943?  Will 
the  present  20-foot  roadway  structure  be 
adequate  for  the  demands  of  traffic?    I  do 


not  think  so.  Will  they  find  the  structure 
of  suitable  construction  to  provide  for  addi 
tional  width  of  roadway?  I  am  afraid  not 
The  old  structure  will  have  to  be  destroyec 
and  a  new  one  built,  unless  we  get  awa^ 
from  the  class  of  permanent  structure  tha 
we  are  now  building.  The  fact  that  90  pei 
cent  of  the  total  output  of  motor  cars  foi 
the  year  1922  was  sold  up  to  May  i,  1923 
gives  an  idea  of  the  rapid  increase  in  th( 
number  of  vehicles,  the  huge  amount  o: 
money  invested  in  them,  and  the  duty  tha 
falls  upon  the  engineer  to  provide  proper 
adequate  roadways  for  this  modern  methoc 
of  transportation. 

Acknowledgment. — From  a  paper  read  at  the  Tent 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Canadian  Good  Road 
Association,    Hamilton,    Ontario. 


Business  Men  Find  Street  Lighting  Invaluable 

The  Experience  of  Lima,  Ohio,  When  the  Lights  Were  Shut  Off  for  Three  Nights 


IT  is  almost  impossible  to  imagine  a  city 
of  50,000  without  a  street  light  during 

three  long  winter  nights,  yet  such  was 
the  case  at  Lima,  Ohio,  last  December  when 
for  three  nights  the  streets  of  the  entire 
city  were  in  darkness  and  for  five  nights 
more  the  streets  outside  of  the  business  dis- 
trict were  unlighted.  At  sunrise  on  the 
morning  of  December  i  every  street  light 
operated  by  the  city  was  turned  off  by  the 
order  of  the  City  Commission.  This  slash- 
ing of  the  city's  operating  expense  followed 
the  refusal  of  the  Lima  voters  at  the 
November  election  to  ratify  a  2-mill  tax 
levy.  In  consequence,  the  City  Manager 
declared  that  there  was  not  enough  money 
in  the  city  treasury  to  pay  for  the  current 
for  the  street  lighting  system  and  maintain 
some  of  the  other  municipal  departments. 
The  Commission  declared  that  it  would  op- 
erate the  city  government  only  on  funds 
available  and  would  not  incur  indebtedness. 
"Pay  as  we  go  or  don't  go"  was  the  motto. 

On     December     5     an     order     restoring 


illumination  of  the  city  streets  was  issuec 
by  the  City  Manager  following  the  pres- 
entation of  a  check  for  $900  to  the  Cit) 
Commission  at  a  special  meeting  by  a 
delegation  of  business  men.  At  5:10  the 
same  afternoon  boulevard  lights  through- 
out the  city  were  turned  on  again.  At  the 
special  City  Council  meeting  referred  to 
the  following  letter  written  by  business 
men  was  presented: 

"Realizing  the  unfortunate  position  in  whicl 
the  citizens  of  Lima  find  themselves  with  refer- 
ence to  the  failure  of  the  boulevard  lighting 
system  to  burn,  we,  the  undersigned,  respect- 
fully ask  your  honorable  body  to  turn  on  all 
lights  known  as  the  boulevard  lighting  systerr 
at  once,  and  we  guarantee  the  payment  of  $900 
to  cover  the  cost  of  same  for  a  period  of  3c 
rlays." 

The  signers  of  the  letter  told  the  City 
Commission  that  they  fully  realized  the 
seriousness  of  having  the  lights  turned  ofif 
and  the  condition  was  causing  a  loss  of 
thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  business  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  shopping  season. 


Maintenance  Costs  for  Gravel  and  Concrete  Roads 


T:iE  New  York   State  Highway  from 
Chatham  to  East  Chatham  and  thence 
on  to  New  Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  where  it 
connects   with   the   Albany-Pittsfield   State 
Road,  is  to  be  built  in  1924  of  concrete.  The 


records  of  the  State  Highway  Commission 
show  that  last  year  the  average  cost  of 
maintenance  of  concrete  roads  was  $100  per 
mile,  whereas  the  maintenance  cost  of  a  mile 
of  gravel  road  ran  as  high  as  $1,500. 
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Carrying  on  the  Mayor's  Job 

The  Problem  of  the  Human  Element  in  Securing  Efficient,  Honest  Administration 


THE  experience  of  the  mayors  of  some 
of  the  larger  cities  regarding  oppo- 
sition from  citizens  and  circumstances 
in  carrying  out  their  municipal  and  civic 
programs  was  given  in  the  October  issue 
of  The  American  City.  From  sorne  of 
the  smaller  cities  have  come  replies  of  no 
less  interest  and  value.  The  points  of  the 
ideal  program  to  which  attention  was  called 
are :  enthusiastic  and  conscientious  work ; 
elimination  of  waste  of  time  and  materials; 
clean,  honest  adminstration  of  departments ; 
provision  for  the  future  growth  of  the  city. 
How  these  matters  have  been  dealt  with  in 
a  number  of  widely  separated  cities  of  less 
than  25,000  population  is  herewith  pre- 
sented. 

Bradford,  Pa. 

I  am  now  closing  the  fourth  year  of  a  second 
four-year  term  as  Mayor  of  this  city,  and, 
being  a  native  here,  knowing  the  people  inti- 
mately for  years,  I  feel  that  I  know  them  and 
their  conditions  as  a  community  very  well. 

As  regards  "enthusiastic,  conscientious  work," 
"elimination  of  waste  of  time  and  materials,'' 
"clean,  honest  administration  of  departments," 
and  "provision  for  the  future  growth  of  the 
city,"  I  believe  that  example  is  better  than  pre- 
cept ;  and  I  have  tried,  as  best  in  me  lies,  to  set 
a  forceful  example,  while  I  have  repeatedly 
given  the  precepts  which  move  me  to_  the 
municipal  official  family  and  to  the  public  in 
carefully  worded  messages,  in  the  public  prints 
and  pamphlet  form. 

Directly  answering  your  question,  "Have  you 
met  with  opposition  from  citizens,  etc  ?"  I 
must  say— Yes!  And  to  the  question,  "What 
has  experience  taught  you  that  other  mayors 
may  profit  by?"  I  answer: 

Nothing  is  so  difficult  as  to  convince  a  com- 
munity of  people  in  a  small  city  what  their 
real  community  needs  are  and  to  secure  whole- 
hearted cooperation  for  the  achievement  of 
those  ends.  All  worth-while  things  cost  money 
and  earnest  effort,  on  the  part  both  of  those  in 
office  and  of  the  citizenry  generally.  Confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  people  in  those  who  are  en- 
trusted with  office,  as  to  their  ability,  integrity 
and  good  judgment,  is  not  only  essential  but 
indispensable,  and  to  secure  that,  real  character 
is  required. 

This  being  granted,  success  and  improvement 
are  an  assured  fact,  though  they  may  arrive 
slowly— according  to  the  ability  and  intelligence 
of  the  masses;  but  they  will  eventually  "ar- 
rive." T  have,  in  spite  of  reverses  and  opposi- 
tion, great  hope  and  faith  in  the  average 
American  city  people— of  our  small  cities  in 
particular. 


The  greatest  opposition,  and  the  hardest  to 
overcome,  arises  from  the  occasional  "influen- 
tial" citizen  who  is  in  a  position  to  be  "popu- 
lar" and  is  swayed  by  his  personal  ambitions 
rather  than  by  an  impersonal  interest  for  the 
"common  good."  The  problem  of  good  mu- 
nicipal government,  I  think,  is  merely  one  of 
common  business  sense,  backed  up  by  reason, 
which,  when  put  to  effectual  service,  brings 
about  a  common  view-point  for  the  common 
good,  both  present  and  future;  and,  I  believe, 
the  only  one  thing  which  can  (or  does)  thwart 
the  accomplishment  of  the  great  objective  is 
selfishness  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  city  official  who  can 
secure  the  confidence  of  his  fellow  citizens  and 
then  win  them  away  from  their  sordid  self- 
interests  and  enthuse  them  with  a  spirit  of 
unselfish  devotion  to  the  good  of  all,  by  his 
own  precept  and  example  of  that  spirit,  can 
accomplish  any  worth-while  project  upon  which 
he  may  center  his  efforts ;  for  he  then  will  have 
the  necessary  cooperation  and  means  with 
which  to  do  the  thing. 

No  small  city  should  allow  a  partisan,  or  a 
politician,  in  the  mayor's  chair  nor  in  its  council 
body;  if  they  must  be  elected  by  partisan 
methods,  then  the  day  they  take  office  that 
partisanship  should  end  and  they  should  be- 
come, and  be,  "the  servants  of  all,"  laboring 
earnestly  for  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number,  regardless  of  classes  or  parties,  with 
the  motto,  "Equal  rights  to  all,  special  privi- 
leges to  none !" 

Thus,  and  thus  only,  may  the  perfect  Ameri- 
can city  be  conducted  wherein  may  dwell  a 
healthy,  happy,  prosperous  and  contented  peo- 
ple, each  seeking  the  good  and  welfare  of  all, 
unselfishly,  without  personal  ambitions,  save  for 
a  pride,  in  each  heart,  that  "my  home  city  is 

the  best !" 

SPENCER  M.    DeGOLIER, 
'  Mayor. 

Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Now  serving  my  third  term  as  mayor  of 
Benton  Harbor  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  no 
more  difficult  to  please  the  stockholders  of  a 
municipal  corporation  (the  voters)  than  the 
stockholders  of  an  industrial  corporation. 
Private  corporations  would  not  tolerate  a 
chief  executive  who  had  friends  to  serve  or 
"pulls"  to  guide  in  the  administration  of  their 
interests.  Voters  too  often  elect  men  to  office 
who  have  been  unsuccessful  in  their  own  affairs 
and  elevate  men  to  power  who  would  be  un- 
thinkable as  the  heads  of  some  private  cor- 
poration. 

About  two  years  ago  Benton  Harbor  elected 
a  commission  of  five  to  take  over  the  city  af- 
fairs and  succeed  an  aldermanic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. At  that  time  the  city  had  a  heavv 
floatins  debt,     Citv  employees  had  for  several 
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months  received  their  pay  in  script.  Coupons 
on  city  bonds  could  not  be  paid  and  the  voters 
were  unwilling  to  trust  more  funds  to  the  old 
government.  The  first  act  of  the  new  govern- 
ment was  to  ask  a  bond  issue  of  $500,000, 
half  of  which  was  to  pay  off  the  floating  debt 
and  the  other  half  to  provide  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  water.  The  voters  responded  with  a 
tremendous  majority.  The  city  streets  had 
been  for  several  years  worn  out.  In  the  space 
of  two  years  all  this  has  been  changed.  We, 
believe  that  no  city  of  our  size  now  has  more 
good  streets,  and  no  city  a  finer  or  more  abun- 
dant .water-supply. 

It  was  a  hard  blow  to  those  who  believed  that 
a  city  should  be  conducted  along  the  lines  of 
party  politics  and  to  those  who  had  for  many 
years  been  kept  in  local  power.  As  a  result, 
at  the  first  election  after  the  commission  came 
into  being,  a  strenuous  effort  was  made  to 
defeat  the  commissioner  who  was  elected  for 
a  single  year.  The  "old  guard"  made  such 
a  poor  showing  after  a  very  hard  campaign 
that  at  the  second  election  no  opposition  was 
offered  and  the  two  commissioners  elected  for 
two  years  were  returned  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. 

The  present  government  consists  of  five 
commissioners,  a  manufacturer,  the  head  of 
a  Benton  Harbor- Chicago  steamship  line,  a 
druggist,  a  nurseryman  and  a  jeweler.  The 
commission  functions  through  a  city  manager. 
a  city  clerk,  a  director  of  law,  a  director  of 
finance,  all  appointed  by  the  commission.  The 
city  manager  is  responsible  to  the  commission 
for  the  police,  fire,  street  and  engineering  de- 
partments, and  appoints  the  head  of  these  de- 
partments. Under  the  old  style  of  govern- 
ment every  city  employee  had  several  bosses 

and  obeyed  no  one. 

J.  N.  KLOCK, 

Mayor. 

Cirard,  111. 

The  greatest  obstacle  in  our  city  is  lack  of 
cooperation  from  the  men  of  means.  They  fight 
every  form  of  improvement  that  we  have  con- 
templated— water,  sewer  and  pavement,  but  we 
have  succeeded  in  partially  winning  them  over 
to  the  paving  project  which  we  start  in  the  next 
few  weeks. 

Tlie  second  is.  a  lot  of  tired  farmers  have 
come  to  our  city  to  retire  and  don't  want  any 
noise  in  the  city  limits,  want  all  places  of 
amusement  closed,  such  as  baseball,  tennis  and 
picture  shows,  but  this  has  been  overcome  to  a 
certain  extent  by  meeting  with  the  preachers  and 
explaining  to  them  that  times  have  changed  and 
they  should  be  big  enough  in  their  work  to  draw 
the  crowds. 

I  am  on  my  third  term,  and  the  best  results 
that  we  have  obtained  in  cooperation  was  by 
personal  interviews  with  the  kickers,  and  I  think 
we  will  succeed  in  installing  a  complete  water 
and  sewer  system  in  the  near  future.  This  will 
have  been  accomplished  by  personal  work  with 
the  parents  of  grown  sons  and  daughters,  ex- 
plaining to  them  the  possibility  of  industries 
coming  to  our  town,  and  that  their  children 
won't  have  to  go  to  the  cities  for  employment 
as  they  do  now,  if  we  make  it  possible  for  fac- 
tories to  come  to  Girard. 


We  have  in  our  work  met  with  most  of  the 
people  interested  during  the  past  two  years, 
explaining  the  proposition  to  them.  We  will 
vote  on  water  and  sewer  systems  this  fall,  and 
I  believe  with  the  campaign  we  have  put  on  we 
will  win  with  a  big  majority. 

DR.  J.  H.   RIFFEY, 

Mayor. 
Rah  way,  N.   J. 

It  seems  to  me  that  all  the  problems  you  have 
suggested  are  common  to  every  municipal  ad- 
ministration. There  are  selfish  interests  which 
will  try  to  undermine  every  honest  effort  for 
improvement.  My  best  success  in  overcoming 
this  kind  of  opposition  is  probably  traceable  to 
the  fact  that  very  soon  after  taking  office  I 
organized  several  Citizens'  Committees  for 
various  purposes,  and  wherever  it  has  been 
possible  to  secure  their  recommendations  in 
advance  of  any  City  Hall  action,  it  has  been 
done,  thus  to  a  degree  disarming  any  opposition 
that  might  have  otherwise  arisen.  I  have  re- 
cently announced  two  additional  Citizens'  Com- 
mittees, one  to  consider  and  recommend  a  plan 
for  building  and  financing  permanent  street 
improv^ements,  and  the  other  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  appointing  a  Director  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  to  coordinate  under  one  head  all 
the  work  which  can  properly  be  characterized 
as  welfare  work. 

JAMES   B.    FURBER, 

Mayor. 
Leesville,  La. 

The  greatest  difficulty,  I  suppose,  is  to  finance 
the  town  with  its  present  rate  of  taxation  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  the  debts  paid.  We  are 
levying  our  limit  in  taxes.  Our  salaries  for 
employees  are  way  out  of  proportion.  We  are 
a  town  of  about  3, '00.  Our  marshal  receives 
$i2t;  per  month,  and  5  per  cent  on  all  collections 
made,  which  runs  his  salary  around  $2,500  per 
year.  Our  night  marshal  receives  a  flat  $125 
per  month.  They  each  get  $2  as  cost  on  each 
fine  paid  in  the  City  Court.  We  employ  two 
street  maintenance  men  at  $5  and  $3.50  per 
day  for  time  worked,  and  two  firemen  at  $100 
per  month.  Since  our  town  is  small,  our  alder- 
men are  almost  drafted  into  service,  as  they 
receive  only  $2  per  meeting. 

I  have  on  foot  at  present  the  proposition  of 
voting  bonds  in  the  amount  of  about  $225,000 
for  the  erection  of  municipally-owned  light, 
power,  water,  sewerage  and  ice  plants.  Several 
of  our  largest  taxpayers  favor  the  proposition, 
and  a  great  majority  of  the  smaller  ones,  hut 
there  are  a  good  many  large  taxpayers  who, 
for  the  lack  of  sufficient  knowledge,  will  not  be 
favorable  to  the  proposition  until  they  can  be 
convinced  of  a  saving  thereby.  I  have  written 
a  letter  of  inquiry  to  several  towns  about  our 
size  in  this  territory  asking  for  information 
concerning  their  municipally-owned  utilities, 
and  the  replies  are  highly  favorable  to  the 
proposition.  These  I  am  publishing  each  week 
in  our  local  newspaper,  to  convince  the  doubt- 
ful ones. 

I  believe  the  best  policy  for  an  aspirant  to  a 
mayor's  office  to  follow  would  be  to  outline  his 
intentions  fully  and  lay  them  before  the  voters 
prior  to  the  election.  Then  if  the  majority 
favor  him  and  his  platform,  he  has  only  to 
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carry  out  his  promise.  I  believe  a  public  official 
should  be  first  an  honest,  trustworthy  man  and 
endeavor  at  all  times  to  do  good  for  the  ma- 
jority, erasing  all  personal  feeling  and  party 
lines. 

O.  E.  MORRIS, 

Mayor. 

Marks,  Miss. 

Having  served  one  term  as  Mayor,  and  begun 
on  the  second  term,  I  find  that  the  best  policy 
for  a  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen  to  pursue 
is  for  them  to  work  harmoniously  together  and 
not  listen  too  much  to  the  entire  citizenship  of 
the  town,  as,  having  been  in  public  office  for 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  I  find  that  it  is 
impossible  to  please  them  all.  Therefore,  my 
advice  to  mayors  would  be  that  they  be  con- 
servative, honest  and  fair  in  every  way  when 
it  comes  to  a  matter  of  law. 

I  feel  that  the  mayor  of  the  town  and  the 
board  of  aldermen  should  be  owners  of  prop- 
erty, so  that  they  can  feel  the  sting  of  taxation 
themselves,  thereby  enabling  each  of  them  to 
realize  the  position  the  other  property  owners 
occupy. 

H.   H.  MARKS, 

Mayor. 

Litchfield,  Minn. 

The  greatest  difficulty  I  found  in  assuming 
office  was  to  interest  the  public,  and  the  busi- 
ness men  in  particular,  in  municipal  affairs.  I 
found  them  all  absorbed  in  the  question  of 
bread  and  butter  for  the  family.  In  seeking 
for  a  way  to  awaken  the  interest  of  the  public 
in  public  affairs  and  to  get  the  cooperation  of 
the  business  men,  we  organized  a  Business 
Men's  Association,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of 
using  the  Association  in  an  advisory  capacity, 
particularly  to  the  City  Council.  It  was  not 
alone  a  question  of  interesting  business  men 
and  the  public  in  the  welfare  of  the  city  and  its 
projects,  but  of  educating  the  Council  to  seek 
and  accept  the  advice  and  counsel  of  the  ad- 
visory board. 

I  have  found  that  councils  are  apt  to  consider 
themselves  sufficient  unto  themselves  and  to 
rather  resent  any  advice  or  interference  from 
the  outside,  so  the  problem  had  to  be  met  from 
two  angles :  first,  to  get  the  Council  to  seek 
the  advice  and  cooperation  of  the  public  and 
the  Business  Men's  Association;  and,  second, 
to  interest  the  public  and  Business  Men's  Asso- 
ciation in  the  work  and  plans  of  the  Council. 
I  found  that  my  chief  work  in  this  connection 
was  to  act  as  a  medium,  a  go-between,  between 
the  Council  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Business 
Men's  Association  and  the  public  on  the  other; 
advising  the  Council  that  we  needed  the  co- 
operation of  the  business  men,  and  on  the  other 
hand  showing  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  public 
and  the  business  men  to  counsel  with  and  ad- 
vise the  municipal  body  in  carrying  on  its 
work. 

The  plan  has  worked  very  well  indeed.  The 
Council  investigates  a  proposed  proposition  or 
improvement  or  expenditure,  gathers  the  tech- 
nical information  and  submits  the  proposition 
to  the  Business  Men's  Association,  asking  for 
their  judgment  and  advice  on  it.  It  is  then 
thrashed  out  in  the  Business  Men's  Association, 


and  the  consensus  of  the  meeting  is  conveyed 
back  to  the  Council.  Final  action  is  then 
taken.  This  is  on  the  theory  that  the  public 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  will  render  a 
right  and  just  decision  on  any  question,  pro- 
vided it  is  clearly  informed  and  fully  advised 
on  the  matter.  We  thus  establish  mutual  con- 
fidence and  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
Council  and  the  public. 

Our  Business  Men's  Association  has  ap- 
proximately loo  members.  In  every  instance 
since  I  became  an  incumbent  of  the  office,  the 
Association,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  has 
sustained  the  proposed  action  of  the  Council. 
Experience  shows  us  that  in  this  way  we  have 
on  every  proposition  which  is  right  75  or  100 
boosters  in  the  Business  Men's  Association. 
With  this  working  body  we  have  a  fine  repre- 
sentation with  which  to  go  before  the  people. 
The  plan  has  worked  admirably,  and  has,  I 
think,  solved  our  most  difficult  problem  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs  in  our  city. 

ERNEST  W.  CAMPBELL, 

Mayor. 
Sheridan,  Wyo. 

The  greatest  difficulty  in  the  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  this  city  has  been  the  lack  of 
finances.  For  five  or  six  years  before  the  pres- 
ent administration  was  inaugurated,  the  city 
had  been  about  one  year  or  more  behind 
on  all  finances,  and  as  a  consequence  all 
payments  were  made  in  certificates  of  indebted- 
ness. These  certificates  were  discounted  at  a 
minimum  of  10  per  cent  per  annum,  and  in  some 
cases  as  high  as  2  or  3  per  cent  a  month.  Sup- 
plies were  paid  for  in  the  same  manner.  As  a 
consequence,  dealers  were  not  anxious  to  sell 
supplies  to  the  city  and  there  was  more  or  less 
dissatisfaction  among  the  employees. 

This  was  the  first  matter  taken  up  after  the 
inauguration  of  the  present  city  officials.  A 
bond  issue  was  floated  to  cover  all  of  the  out- 
standing warrants  that  could  be  located,  and 
the  city  started  off  on  a  cash  basis.  The  result 
has  been  most  gratifying.  More  work  was 
done  last  year  on  the  streets  and  parks  than  had 
been  done  for  a  number  of  years,  and  a  con- 
siderable saving  was  effected  in  all  departments. 

The  fact  that  the  Mayor  and  Commissioners 
are  always  on  the  job  and  do  not  try  to  confine 
their  working  hours  to  from  9  A.  M.  until 
3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  probably  has 
much  to  do  with  the  satisfactory  progress  that 
has  been  made. 

C.  W.  SHELDON, 

Mayor. 
Dumas,  Ark. 

The  main  trouble  I  have  had  was,  and  is,  in 
getting  members  of  the  Council  to  visualize  the 
future  growth  of  the  town,  and  accordingly 
prepare  for  it  in  such  a  way  that  money  ex- 
pended to-day  will  not  prove  insufficient  to- 
morrow. In  other  words,  I  know  that,  judging 
by  the  past  history  of  Dumas,  and  of  Desha 
Coutny,  in  southeastern  Arkansas  property  val- 
ues and  population  double  every  seven  years, 
and  that  it  is  only  good  sense  to  anticipate 
futures. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  modern  school  is  fast 
producing  a  class  of  young  men  with  percep- 
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tion  and  imagination,  and  future  executives  in 
this  territory  will  have  cooperation  now  lacking. 

T.  R.  JACOBS, 

Mayor. 

Butler,  Mo. 

The  hardest  thing  we  had  to  work  out  was 
our  municipal  water  and  light  plant.  When  I 
went  on  the  Council  two  years  ago,  we  had  no 
street  lights  and  the  Water  and  Light  Depart- 
ment had  over  $17,000  borrowed  from  the 
banks  and  no  visible  way  to  pay  it. 

We  began  to  improve  our  plant  by  working 
over  all  street  lines,  and  to-day  have  them  in 
fine  shape.  Inside  of  twelve  months  we  not 
only  paid  off  the  debt  but  also  put  on  the  street 
lights.  Last  year  we  bought  a  300-horse-power, 
$21,000  Fairbanks  oil  engine,  and  built  a  $4,000 
extension  to  our  power-plant  building.  We 
paid  for  all  of  this  out  of  the  profits  on  our 
water  and  light  service. 

Our  maximum  light  rates  were  15  cents  and 
our  water  rates  75  cents  up  to  the  first  of  last 
February,  when  we  began  taking  off  20  per 
cent  for  cash,  which  reduces  our  net  light  rate 
to  12  cents  and  our  net  water  rate  to  60  cents. 
Also,  beginning  February  i,  we  started  to  build 
up  a  replacement  sinking  fund  by  setting  aside 
$250  per  month  out  of  profits  on  water  and 
light. 

To-day  we  have  $1,750  in  this  sinking  fund 
and  about  $7,500  in  the  regular  water  and  light 
operating  fund,  and  no  debts.  Our  population 
is  2,800,  with  about  600  light  customers.  We 
have  recently  let  a  contract  for  an  extension 
to  our  water-mains  at  a  cost  of  $4,623  and 
are  paying  for  this  out  of  the  profits  on  water 
and  light. 
Another  thing:  we  give  the  city  free  street 


lights  and  water  protection  which  would  coSt 
about  $8,000  if  we  paid  some  corporation  for 
it.  None  of  these  have  been  paid  by  taxation, 
but  out  of  the  profits  on  our  water  and  light 
(principally  light).  Another  thing:  we  put 
in  about  15  blocks  of  Tarvia  paving,  the  city 
paying  for  grading  and  intersections;  also  V^- 
mile  of  macadam  streets  the  past  year,  and  now 
are  starting  proceedings  to  put  in  16  blocks 
of  cement  paving. 

We  have  met  with  very  little  opposition  from 
our  citizens  in  anything  we  have  put  over,  as 
we  have  been  giving  them  a  good,  clean  busi- 
ness administration.  We  have  eight  members 
on  our  Council,  and  they  are  all  good  ones  and 
we  work  together.  That  is  why  we  can  put 
things  over.  We  have  our  Council  divided  into 
eleven  different  committees,  and  each  com- 
mittee is  supposed  to  keep  up  the  work  of  his 
department — and  they  do  it.  I  never  had  a 
more  pleasant  body  of  men  to  work  with,  as 
all  of  us  are  working  to  one  end — the  good  of 
Butler.  If  any  trouble  comes  up,  all  I  have 
to  do  is  to  refer  it  to  the  committee  that  has 
charge  of  that  work,  and  it  is  looked  after 
promptly. 

We  have  one  of  the  best  fire  departments 
in  the  country,  and  an  I.  H.  C.  fire  truck  with 
pump  attachment,  and  when  our  boys  don't  put 
out  a  fire,  it  can't  be  done. 

We  are  putting  all  these  things  over  with  a 
40-cent  levy  on  a  $3,000,000  valuation,  the  water 
and  light  being  kept  separate  from  the  general 
expenses  of  the  city,  and  none  of  our  tax  money 
being  used  for  water  and  light  except  a  20- 
cent  levy  we  make  to  take  care  of  the  bonds 
that  were  made  to  buy  our  water-works  plant. 
0.  A.   HEINLEIN, 

Mayor. 


Rents  of  Workingmen's  Homes  in  Many  Cities  Higher  Than  Ever 


A  NATION-WIDE     survey     concluded     in 
October  by  the  National  Industrial  Con- 
ference Board,  of  New  York,  shows  that 
rents  for  wage-earners'  homes  during  the  sum- 
mer of  1923  have  averaged  at  about  75  per  cent 
over  the  pre-war  level. 

Reports  were  received  from  real  estate  bro- 
kers and  others  closely  in  touch  with  the  hous- 
ing situation  in  161  cities  of  all  sizes  in  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  relating  to  rents  of  houses 
or  unheated  apartments  of  four  or  five  room,; 
?nd  bath.  The  Board's  figures  show  that  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  war,  rents,  the  country 
over,  rose  slowly,  as  compared  with  the  cost 
of  other  necessities,  but  were  still  going  up 
after  July,  1920,  when  the  cost  of  living  as  a 
whole  began  to  fall.  Indeed,  the  peak  of  rents, 
prior  to  July,  1923,  was  not  reached  until 
March,  1921.  After  that,  average  rents  dropped 
slightly,  and  showed  a  tendency  downward  for 
a  year.  In  November,  1922,  the  advance  in 
rents  began  again,  and  the  upward  trend  since 
then  lias  been  noticeable. 

This  is  not  true,  of  course,  in  all  cities  or 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.     In  some  of  the 


cities  where  rents  were  once  highest  they  arc 
now  relatively  low,  measured  by  percentage  of 
change;  in  others,  however,  there  has  been  a 
steady  climb  upward.  Taking  the  last  four- 
month  period  for  which  the  Conference  Board 
has  figures,  that  ending  in  July,  1923,  it_  is 
found  that  in  60  out  of  161  cities  from  which 
reports  were  received,  there  had  been  an  aver- 
age increase  in  rents,  and  in  16  decreases,  lii 
the  remaining  85,  rents  remained  unchanged. 
Thirty-two  cities  of  the  161  reporting  averaged 
rent  increases  of  more  than  100  per  cent  since 
1914. 

Few  of  the  real  estate  men  reporting  to  tlv 
National  Industrial  Conference  Board  expected 
a  decline  in  the  near  future,  unless  industrinl 
activity  should  again  fall  off  in  particular  lo- 
calities where,  for  the  time  being,  increased 
activity  had  brought  increase  in  population,  with 
a  consequent  demand  for  increased  housing 
Scarcity  of  accommodations,  the  high  cost  of 
such  buildings  as  are  being  erected,  and  in- 
creased cost  of  up-keep  and  taxes  all  serve  to 
raise  and  keep  up  the  rents  of  average  houses 
in  average  communities. 
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Oxyacetylene  Welding  in  Artesian 

Well  Work 

Welded  Joints  Replace  Screw  Joints   on  Two  Jobs 

USE  has  recently  been  made  of  oxy- 
acetylene welding  in  making  tighter 
and  cheaper  pipe  joints  in  artesian 
wells  where  screwed  joints  have  been  used 
exclusively  heretofore.  Oil  well  casing  has 
been  advantageously  oxyacetylene  welded 
for  years  and,  although  artesian  well  casing 
is  usually  larger  in  diameter,  the  problem 
is  not  very  different. 

Recently  an  artesian  well  that  was  being 
sunk  in  New  Jersey  and  required  nine  20- 
foot  lengths  of  steel  pipe,  18  inches  in  diam- 
eter, with  walls  5/16-inch  thick,  was  welded. 
In  accordance  with  plans  laid  out  in  ad- 
vance, four  lugs  i^  X  8  X  ^-inch  thick 
were  welded  on  the  outside  of  one  end  of 
each  section  of  pipe,  with  half  the  length 
of  the  lug  extending  beyond  the  end  of  the 
pipe.  The  standard  type  of  erecting  gear 
used  for  the  installation  of  casing  with 
screwed  joints  was  used  to  install  the 
welded  casing.  This  gear  consisted  of  a 
derrick  equipped  to  handle  long  lengths  of 
pipe  and  to  carry  the  weight  of  the  entire 
casing. 


WELDING  TWO  SECTIONS  OF  AN  ARTESIAN 
TOGETHEB 


WELDED  LUGS  ON  LOWER  END  OF  ARTESIAN 
WELL  CASING 

Immediately  after  boring  operations  had 
been  completed,  the  installation  of  the 
welded  casing  began.  The  first  section  was 
lowered  into  the  well  and  held  in  position 
at  a  convenient  height  for 
welding,  by  a  clamp  which 
was  supported  on  blocks 
of  wood.  The  second  sec- 
tion of  pipe  was  lifted  by 
its  upper  end  just  above 
the  ground  and  to  an  up- 
right position  with  one 
end  on  top  of  the  first 
section.  Then  the  lugs 
which  had  been  welded  to 
the  latter  were  welded  to 
the  second  section,  after 
which  ^  circumferential 
weld  was  made  to  com- 
plete the  joint  between 
the  two  sections. 

To  properly  allow  for 
contraction,  sections  of 
casing  were  prepared  for 
welding  by  separating 
them  about  i/16-inch  with 
small  steel  wedges.  These 
spacers  were  later  melted 


WELL   CASING 
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into  the  joint  as  the  circumferential  weld- 
ing progressed.  When  a  joint  was  com- 
pleted, another  clamp  was  attached  to  the 
top  of  the  upper  section,  and  the  weight 
was  lifted  off  the  lower  clamp,  which 
was  removed,  and  the  completed  sections 
were  lowered  into  the  bore  until  the  sec- 
ond clamp  rested  on  the  blocking.  Then 
the  work  proceeded  in  the  same  sequence 
until  completed. 

It  is  essential  that  well  casings  be  sunk 
without  unnecessary  delay  once  the  bore 
has  been  completed.  Otherwise  there  is  a 
possibility  of  the  hole's  filling  up  and  pre- 
venting the  casing  from  being  sunk  to  che 
proper  depth.  Provision  is  usually  made  to 
complete  the  installation  of  the  casing  with- 
in 24  hours  after  the  boring  has  been  com- 
pleted. To  accomplish  this  and  at  the  same 
time  help  in  further  controlling  the  effect 
of  contraction  and  expansion,  two  opera- 
tors were  employed  to  make  the  circumfer- 
ential joints,  each  welding  in  the  same  direc- 
tion on  different  sides  of  the  casing 

As  the  welded  lugs  had  sufficient 
strength  to  carry  the  entire  weight  of  the 
casing,  and  as  this  was  reduced  by  the  water 
in  the  well  and  casing,  which  exerted  an  ap- 


preciable upward  force,  the  circumferential 
welds  were  not  required  to  carry  any  weight. 
It  was  only  necessary  that  they  make  the 
casing  tight.  These  factors,  having  been 
determined  by  the  engineers  in  advance, 
precluded  the  necessity  of  beveling  the 
edges  of  the  casing.  The  circumferential 
welds  were  made  perfectly  tight  by  pene- 
trating the  wall  of  the  casing  to  only  one- 
quarter,  of  its  thickness. 

The  welded  casing  for  the  New  Jersey 
well  proved  so  satisfactory  that  the  same 
contractors  soon  afterward  adopted  the 
process  for  fabricating  a  casing  for  a  sec- 
ond well  in  Pennsylvania.  The  latter  casing 
was  120  feet  long  in  six  20-foot  lengths, 
24  inches  in  diameter  and  5/16-inch  thick. 

It  developed  that  the  lugs  on  the  first 
casing  were  unnecessarily  heavy,  so  lighter 
ones,  measuring  Ij4  x  6  x  ^-inch  thick, 
were  used  on  the  second  casing  and  proved 
just  as  satisfactory.  Except  for  the  lugs, 
the  procedure  and  methods  of  fabricating 
the  second  casing  were  the  same  as  em- 
ployed on  the  first,  and  both  installations 
received  the  unconditional  approval  of  all 
concerned. 

Acknowledgment. — From    Oxy-Acetylene    Tips. 


Lighting  the   Streets   Under  Present-Day   Conditions 

Increasing  High-Speed   Traffic  Requires   High-Intensity  Lighting 


TEN  or  a  dozen  years  ago  illuminating 
engineers  were  seriously  and  emphat- 
ically debating  whether  the  street- 
lighting  intensity  on  residence  streets  should 
be  equal  to  that  of  half-moon  or  quarter- 
moon,  or  at  least  about  those  relative  values. 
The  greater  use  of  electricity  for  illumina- 
tion was  being  urged.  The  small  unit  was 
just  beginning  to  make  inroads  into  what 
had  been  admittedly  the  arc  lamp's  field. 
While  there  was  some  inkling  of  the 
possibility  of  developing  a  scientific 
illumination  of  the  average  street  at  rela- 
tively high  intensities,  and  while  there  had 
been  several  examples  of  "white  ways" — 
largely  for  advertising  purposes,  however — • 
rash  indeed  would  the  man  have  been  who 
dared  to  predict  street-lighting  practices  of 
the  kinds  which  are  now  obsolescent. 

Street  lighting,  or  street  illumination,  has 
assumed  a  different  character  recently.  In 
early  days  the  principal  object  was  to  pro- 
vide enough  light  to  enable  pedestrians  to 


walk  without  colliding  with  obstructions  or 
with  other  persons,  and  to^nd  their  homes, 
and  to  permit  horse-drawn  vehicles  safely 
to  navigate  the  more  or  less  quiet  thorough- 
fares and  side  streets.  To-day  the  problem 
of  handling  with  safety  the  ever-increasing 
auto  traffic,  the  value  of  high  illumination 
as  a  police  safety  precaution,  the  impor- 
tance of  well-lighted  streets  in  forming  pub- 
lic opinion  regarding  the  desirability  of  cer- 
tain districts,  together  with  other  modern 
factors,  all  serve  to  focus  the  attention  of 
others  besides  illuminating  engineers  and 
central-station  men  on  the  problem  of  ade- 
quate street  illumination.  The  result  has 
been  an  awakening  of  interest  which  has 
brought  about  new  ideas  of  proper  illumina- 
tion intensities,  which  has  developed  new 
methods  of  installation  and  of  design  and 
spacing  of  units,  and  which  has  made  city 
authorities  study  street-lighting  budgets  on 
a  basis  other  than  that  of  a  necessary  evil. 
— Electrical  World. 
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COMMTTNTTY  HOUSE  UNDER   CONSTRUCTION   AT    LONGVIEW 

The  Planning  of  a  New  Industrial  City 

By  S.   Herbert  Hare 

Fellow,  American   Society  of  Landscape  Architects 


FIFTY  miles  down  the  Columbia  River 
from  Portland,  Ore.,  is  being  rapidly 
built  a  new  city,  Longview,  covering 
approximately  14,000  acres.  Here  will  be 
concentrated  the  mills  that  will  serve  the 
vast  lumber  holdings  of  the  Long-Bell  Lum- 
ber Company  in  that  district.  The  new  city 
promises,  therefore,  to  become  an  impor- 
tant center  of  the  lumber  industry  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

Early  in  1922,  the  officials  of  the  Long- 
Bell  company,  realizing  the  value  of  care- 
ful planning,  visited  the  town  site.  They 
were  accompanied  by  J.  C.  Nichols,  whose 
operations  in  the  Country  Club  District  of 
Kansas  City  made  his  advice  most  valu- 
able.   These  men  decided  to  build  a  city. 

Following  that  visit,  the  late  George  E. 
Kessler,  landscape  architect  and  city  plan- 
ning consultant,  was  retained  as  advisor.  S. 
Herbert  Hare,  of  the  firm  of  Hare  &  Hare, 
,-of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  landscape  architects 
and  city  planners,  had  the  privilege  of  pre- 
paring the  plans  for  the  development  of  the 
town  site,  and  B.  L.  Lambuth,  of  Seattle, 
a  specialist  in  industrial  properties,  was 
asked  to  handle  the  real  estate  problems  in 
connection  with  the  sale  of  the  property. 
Before  plans  were  started,  industrial  cities 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  were  visited 
and  accurate  information  obtained. 

The  term  "city  planning"  has  come  into 
common  use  during  the  past  decade,  but 
very  few  cities  have  been  carefully  plannecj^ 


from  the  beginning.  Perhaps  never  before 
in  this  country  has  such  careful  considera- 
tion been  given  to  the  development  of  a  new 
industrial  community  as  in  the  case  of  Long- 
view.  Present  and  future  needs  have  been 
studied,  broad  highways  and  boulevards 
have  been  provided  along  the  principal  lines 
of  traffic,  recreational  facilities  have  been 
generously  planned,  and  definite  recommen- 
dations made  for  the  grouping  of  various 
public  and  municipal  buildings.  A  com- 
plete zone  plan  has  been  prepared,  and 
all  property  is  sold  in  conformity  with  the 
zoning  regulations.  By  means  of  protec- 
tive covenants  in  the  deeds  and  plats,  the 
buyers  of  property  will  be  assured  that  the 
property  they  purchase  for  a  certain  use 
will  be  surrounded  by  properties  of  similar 
use. 

To  Avoid  Congestion  of  Traffic 
Convenient  communication  to  various 
parts  of  a  city  is  of  vital  importance  to  its 
growth  and  prosperity.  In  Longview,  broad 
thoroughfares  radiate  in  various  directions 
from  the  business  center.  Care  has  been 
taken  so  to  place  these  diagonal  lines  in 
their  relation  to  other  streets  that  alterna- 
tive routes  are  provided  near  the  center, 
thus  avoiding  congestion  of  traffic  at  that 
point.  The  arrangement  of  main  thorough- 
fares is  such  as  to  fix  the  permanent  center, 
thereby  preventing  the  shifting  of  real 
estate    values,    so    characteristic    of    most 
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While  the  blocks  in  the  business  area 
are  short,  those  in  the  residence  sections 
will  be  long,  and  in  the  hilly  sections  the 
unusually  fine  scenery  is  preserved  by  a 
careful  adjustment  of  the  streets  to  the 
topography.  Lots  are  generally  50  by  120 
feet,  and  alleys  have  been  provided  in  most 
cases,  both  in  the  business  and  in  the  resi- 
dential areas.  One  reason  for  this  provi- 
sion lies  in  the  fact  that  the  use  of  slab 
wood  from  the  mills  for  fuel  makes  it 
necessary  to  provide  a  place  where  this 
wood  may  be  dried  in  the  open  before  stor- 
ing. In  the  hill  districts,  where  the  lots 
are  larger  and  each  lot  will  have  a  private 
drive,  these  alleys  will  be  omitted.  Pole 
lines  are  confined  to  alleys  wherever  pos- 
sible, or  in  easements  along  the  rear  lines 
in  sections  where  there  are  no  alleys. 

Parks  and  Schools 

Aside  from  a  6-acre  park  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  town,  which  is  nearly  completed, 
an  area  of  about  100  acres  in  the  form  of 


a  crescent-shaped  parkway,  500  to  800  feet 
wide  and  iVz  miles  long,  surrounds  the  so- 
called  inner  city.  This  is  bounded  by  two 
boulevards  and  will  be  developed  so  as  to 
provide  for  the  recreational  needs  of  the 
community.  It  will  have  a  continuous 
waterway  along  its  entire  length.  To  the 
west,  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Solo,  a  golf 
course  will  be  developed  immediately,  and 
it  is  expected  that  another  course  soon  will 
be  added  in  the  hills  to  the  northwest.  In 
addition,  portions  of  the  hillsides,  together 
with  smaller  parks  for  neighborhood  use, 
and  a  part  of  the  frontage  along  the  Cow- 
litz River,  are  proposed  as  part  of  the 
complete  park  development  for  Longview. 
All  the  outstanding  natural  beauties  of  the 
site  will  be  preserved  in  park  land. 

Ample  school  grounds,  in  themselves 
local  parks,  have  been  planned  for.  Around 
the  grade  schools  five  acres  or  more  have 
been  reserved,  and  about  thirty  acres  for 
use  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
and  a  general  athletic  field. 
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LONGVIEWS  FIRST  SCHOOL  BUILDINa 
Half  of  this  building  has  been  completed  for  the  fall  term  of  1923 


Accomplishments  of  a  Year 

Only  those  who  have  visited  the  new 
city  can  appreciate  the  transformation  that 
has  taken  place  in  the  last  year.  Some  50 
miles  of  streets  have  been  graded,  and  sev- 
eral miles  of  concrete  paving,  sidewalks 
and  curbs  have  been  completed.  This  in- 
cludes, of  course,  many  miles  of  wafter- 
mains  and  sewers.  A  modern  six-story 
hotel,  a  store  and  oflke  building,  two  bank 
buildings,  a  large  garage,  and  fine,  mod- 
ern dormitory  buildings  have  been  com- 
pleted, besides  more  than  250  houses.  Many 
other  business  buildings  and  residences  are 
under  way,  as  well  as  the  first  buildings  of 
the  mills,  the  construction  of  which  is  pro- 
gressing very  rapidly. 

As  the  mills  of  the  Long-Bell  company 
will  occupy  only  a  portion  of  the  Columbia 
River   water-front  of  approximately  seven 


miles  and,  as  there  will  be  other  desirable 
industrial  sites  on  the  Cowlitz  River  front 
and  on  inland  property,  all  amply  served  by 
railroads,  it  is  believed  that  the  population 
may  reach  50,000  within  a  decade.  The 
plans  now  being  prepared  contemplate  such 
a  population. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  the  company  to 
retain  control  of  the  city.  Longview  is  to 
become  a  general  industrial  community  and, 
when  incorporated,  the  control  will  pass  into 
the  hands  of  the  citizens.  The  officials  of 
the  Long-Bell  company,  however,  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  having  their  plant  lo- 
cated in  an  orderly,  convenient  and  beauti- 
ful city  where  every  provision  is  made  for 
the  best  living  conditions  of  the  workers, 
and  they  will  have  given  this  city  a  fairer 
start  towards  success  than  most  other  cities 
have  had. 


Common    Sense    in    Subdivision    Planning 


THAT  the  man  who  creates  a  real 
estate  subdivision  marks  his  city  per- 
manently for  good  or  ill,  is  empha- 
sized in  a  treatise  just  issued  to  its  mem- 
bers by  the  Home-Builders'  and  Subdividers' 
Division  of  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards.  Among  the  high  points 
tn  modern  suburban  development  brought 
out  in  the  volume  are : 

Subdividers  begin  the  very  foundation  of  the 
city  in  street  planning  and  lot  and  block  plan- 
ning. Mistakes  here  are  almost  impossible  to 
correct. 

Blind  conformance  to  a  theory  requiring  all 
streets  and  sidewalks  to  be  of  the  same  widths 
is  economic  waste.  Since  the  advent  of  the 
automobile  it  is  foolish  to  continue  to  make 
blocks  500  to  600  feet  long  wherever  blocks 
900  to  1,000  feet  long  will  serve.  American 
cities  have  ordinarily  given  25  per  cent  of  their 


area  to  streets.  Through  use  of  longer  blocks, 
the  percentage  can  be  reduced  on  minor  resi- 
dential streets  to  20  per  cent  or  18  per  cent, 
thus  reducing  cost  of  street  improvement  to 
home   buyer. 

Thoughtless  letting  down  of  standards  in 
developing  lands  just  outside  city  limits  is  one 
of  the  greatest  menaces  of  present-day  city  de- 
velopment. In  every  growing  city  such  lands 
in  a  few  years  will  present  a  problem  in  recon- 
struction for  highly  specialized  city  uses. 

Development  of  a  subdivision  suited  to  the 
needs  of  a  man  of  small  means  is  as  important 
to  the  public  welfare  as  the  development  of  the 
finer  types  of  residence  districts. 

Zoning  has  for  its  greatest  object  not  merely 
the  keeping  of  injurious  uses  out  of  a  resi- 
dential district,  but  the  avoidance  of  the  eco- 
nr)mic  waste  of  tearing  down  and  rebuilding. 
It  is  unwise  to  use  for  residential  purposes  land 
that  fairly  soon,  if  confidence  in  the  growth  of 
the  city  is  warranted,  will  be  needed  for  indus- 
trial purposes. 
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THE  CITY  HAIiL  OF  BAGUIO,  AS  SEEN  FROM  THE  REAR 

The  City  Manager  Plan  at  Work  in 
Baguio,,  Philippine  Islands 

By  Pedro  C.  Morales 

City  Secretary 


IT  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of 
The  American   City  to  learn  that  far 

out  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  a  tiny  spot 
secluded  amidst  the  pine-clad  mountains  of 
northern  Luzon  there  is  a  thriving  little 
city  which  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being 
the  health  Mecca  of  the  Archipelago.  Its 
steady  progress  is  generally  attributed  to 
its  form  of  government,  which  is  believed 
to  be  unique  in  the  entire  Orient. 

Though  not  exactly  patterned  after  the 
city  manager  plan  which  is  used  in  many 
cities  in  the  United  States,  the  government 
of  this  city  is  of  that  type  to  the  extent 
that  the  chief  executive  is  a  mayor  who  is 
also  the  city  engineer.  The  city  charter 
provides  that  the  "governor-general  shall 
appoint,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  the 
mayor,  the  vice-mayor,  the  city  engineer, 
etc.  He  may  appoint  to  any  of  the  above- 
named  offices  persons  who  already  hold 
official  positions."  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
positions  of  mayor  and  city  engineer  are 
separate.  However,  since  the  year  1909, 
when  Baguio  was  first  organized  into  a 
chartered  city,  it  has  always  been  the  pol- 
icy of  all  governor-generals  to  appoint  one 
man  to  fill  these  two  positions,  and  no  mayor 


has   ever   been   appointed   who   was   not   a 
civil  engineer. 

This  arrangement  is  decidedly  an  advan- 
tage to  the  city,  for  it  is  not  necessary  to 
hire  a  city  engineer  and  the  salary  is  there- 
fore a  saving  which  can  be  expended  for 
needed  improvements.  Besides,  the  mayor, 
who  is  also  the  presiding  officer  of  the  City 
Council,  being  a  technical  man,  can  give 
such  technical  advice  as  may  be  important 
in  legislation,  and  as  executive  head,  too,  he 
can  adjust  legislation  and  its  execution  so 
as  to  suit  local  conditions  to  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  the  locality.  This  is  per- 
haps the  most  salient  feature  of  the 
arrangement,  for  it  avoids  the  unnecessary 
red  tape  often  occasioned  by  friction  be- 
tween the  city  engineer  and  the  mayor,  or 
the  city  engineer  and  the  municipal  board, 
in  cities  where  the  mayor  is  not  the  city 
engineer.  The  system,  therefore,  works  for 
harmony  and  coordination  and  renders  more 
expeditious  the  accomplishment  of  city 
projects. 

Accomplishments 

During  the  year  1921  several  permanent 
public  improvements  were  accomplished.  It 
was  the  banner  year  of  building  in  Baguio. 
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Among  the  improvements  realized,  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  outstanding  ones: 

1.  Completion   of   a  $53,750  hydroelectric 

plant 

2.  Installation  of  the  street  lighting  sys- 

tem, 90  per  cent  complete 

3.  Erection    of    concrete    poles    for    tele- 

phone  and  light   wires 

4.  Installation  of  a  telephone  cable 

5.  Extension  of  the  gravity  water-supply 

system 

6.  Qjmpletion   of   the   Quezon   Hill   Road 

and  asphalting  of  the  principal  streets 

7.  Construction  of  a  $35,000  central  school 

building 

8.  Beautification  of  parks  and  gardens 

Utilities 

The  city  operates  the  following  utilities: 
electric  light,  water-supply,  telephone,  and 
pail  and  garbage  systems;  ice,  and  concrete 
pipe  factories ;  rock  quarry,  and  land  trans- 
portation. 

Previous  to  the  year  1922,  the  pail  and 
garbage  system  was  a  losing  operation.  It 
was  then  done  by  the  administration.  In 
1922  it  was  handled  by  a  private  contractor 
under  the  supervision,  of  course,  of  the 
City  Engineer,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year 
the  city  made  a  profit  of  $876.28  from  this 
operation.  As  soon  as  all  the  houses  are 
connected  with  the  sewer,  pails  will  be  re- 
tired from  the  service. 

In  1919  the  city  lost  about  $12,500  in  the 
operation  of  the  water-supply  system.  In 
1920  the  loss  was  reduced  to  $5,393.40,  and 
in  1921  the  city  was  able  to  realize  from  the 
system  the  amount  of  $262.88.  This  amount 
was   further  increased  to  $2,054.12  during 


the  year  1922.  The  expenses  of  operation 
for  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to 
$7,948.23,  while  the  receipts  reached  $10,- 
032.35.  The  reduction  in  expenditures  was 
made  possible  through  the  saving  of  pump- 
ing expenses  by  the  installation  of  the  grav- 
ity system.  This  year  the  estimated  receipts 
will  double  those  of  last  year. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  utility  owned 
and  operated  by  the  city  is  the  hydro- 
electric plant.  The  plant  cost  in  the  aggre- 
gate $53,750,  but  four  years  hence  the  re- 
ceipts will  more  than  offset  the  cost.  It  is 
now  the  greatest  source  of  revenue  to  the 
city.  During  the  year  1921,  about  $15,- 
883.31  was  expended  for  its  operation, 
while  the  receipts  from  it  reached  $30,- 
903.07.  The  receipts  from  this  operation 
during  1922  decreased  somewhat,  being 
only  $30,057.18,  or  slightly  less  than  in 
1921.  On  the  other  hand,  the  expense  of 
operation  was  reduced  to  only  $13,404.87, 
so  that  the  resulting  percentage  of  profit 
is  still  greater  than  that  of  the  previous 
year.  The  plant  began  to  operate  on 
July  16,  192 1.  It  is  a  210-h.p.  plant,  and 
furnishes  electric  current  to  a  population  of 
about  7,000. 

These  items  go  to  show  that  the  city  of 
Baguio  operates  its  utilities  on  a  sound 
business  basis.  The  utilities  are  in  charge 
of  the  City  Engineer,  who  is  represented  by 
the   Superintendent  of  City  Utilities. 

Police 

The  Police  Department  made  397  arrests 
during  the  year  1921,  as  compared  with  455 
in  1920.     The  number  of  arrests  has  been 
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decreasing  during  the  last  three  years.  The 
reason  for  this  is  explained  by  the  Chief 
of  Police  as  follows :  "Our  department  be- 
lieves that  instructions  to  the  people,  telling 
them  about  the  law,  and  advising  them  to 
avoid  violating  the  law  as  far  as  possible, 
would  minimize  crimes.  This  policy  has 
worked  all  right,  and  this  accounts  for  the 
general  peace  and  order  prevailing  here." 

Justice 

The  city  of  Baguio  takes  exception  to  the 
criticism  against  the  courts  of  justice  in 
the  Philippine  Islands,  contained  in  the 
Wood-Forbes  Mission  report  after  a  tour 
of  inspection  throughout  the  Archipelago, 
in  so  far  as  justices  of  the  peace  courts  are 
concerned.  The  Justice  of  the  Peace  Court 
has  a  clear  docket  and  is  not  clogged  with 
pending  cases.  Out  of  172  criminal  cases, 
only  one  was  not  disposed  of  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  this  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  accused  could  not  be  apprehended  at 
that  time.  During  the  same  period  49  civil 
cases  were  heard  and  all  but  one  were 
solved.  The  lone  case  undetermined  was 
filed  on  the  last  office  day  of  the  year.  The 
Court  is  working  on  the  theory  that  "justice 
delayed  is  justice  denied." 

General  Statement  of  Conditions 

In  spite  of  the  economic  crisis  which  hit 
this  part  of  the  world  after  the  war,  condi- 
tions are  quite  normal.  The  people,  in  gen- 
eral, are  peaceful  and  prosperous.  The  un- 
employment problem  and  labor  unrest  have 
not  contaminated  the  city.  Baguio  is 
boasted  as  the  cleanest  and  neatest  and  most 
sanitary  city  in  the  Far  East.  The  Gov- 
ernor-General himself  recognizes  this  and 
he  always  makes  Baguio  his  residence 
whenever  he  feels  the  need  of  a  sound  rest 
after  his  exhausting  labors  at  the  Mala- 
cafian  Palace. 

The  water-supply  was  declared  potable 
after  a  thorough  examination,  and  the 
bacteriological  examination  of  its  sewage, 
made  recently,  revealed  the  fact  that  200 
yards  below  the  Imhoff  tank  the  sewage 
purifies  itself  by  99.9  per  cent.  The  city 
has  a  big  incinerator  for  garbage.  The 
City  Health  Officer  has  carried  out  an 
effective  and  successful  fly  and  mosquito 
campaign,  while  his  sanitary  inspectors 
have  made  all  premises  neat  and  safe  and 


odorless  playgrounds.  The  Baguio  Hos- 
pital is  almost  vacant.  The  house-to-house 
inspection  by  the  City  Nurse  has  greatly 
reduced  infant  mortality. 

The  daily  tour  of  the  Overseer  through 
the  city  and  its  suburbs  has  kept  our  road 
system  in  such  fine  condition  that  it  is  a 
source  of  pride  and  satisfaction  to  the  resi- 
dents, and  Baguio  visitors  are  always  im- 
pressed with  the  efficient  way  in  which  the 
roads  are  maintained.  The  well-built  and 
well-equipped  police  department  has  practi- 
cally cleared  the  city  of  vagrants,  drunk- 
ards, beggars  and  burglars.  The  Fire  De- 
partment has  never  been  called  upon  to 
extinguish  fires. 

The  finances  of  the  city  are  in  excellent 
shape.  There  has  never  been  any  deficit 
incurred,  but  there  has  always  been  a  bal- 
ance at  the  end  of  every  fiscal  year.  Last 
year  the  city  had  a  balance  of  $85,187.06 
after  paying  all  its  obligations. 

Policies 

What  has  wrought  all  these  accomplish- 
ments? This  question  may  be  answered  by 
quoting  the  Mayor's  general  policies,  as 
follows : 

"i.  To  live  within  our  income.  Wise 
expenditures  of  public  revenue:  keeping 
money  idle  is  false  economy;  permanent 
improvements  are  good  investments. 

"2.  Effective  supervision  over  all  de- 
partments: laxity  of  discipline  and  loose- 
ness of  supervision  are  fertile  sources  of 
inefficiency  and  corruption. 

"3.  Cooperation  in  the  government  and 
among  the  people." 

There  are  other  minor  policies,  of  course, 
but  they  are  dependent  on  the  effective 
execution  of  the  three  policies  quoted 
above.  To  put  into  practical  application 
the  foregoing  policies  is  "some"  task  and 
requires  a  man  with  tact  and  executive  abil- 
ity to  accomplish  them.  Fortunately,  the 
city  of  Baguio  got  this  kind  of' executive 
head  in  the  person  of  Mayor  and  City 
Engineer  Eusebius  J.  Halsema. 

All  Baguio  and  Baguio  visitors  are 
enthusiastic  over  the  satisfactory  condition 
of  things  here,  which  is  attributed  by  them 
to  the  efficient  system  of  its  government  and 
the  faithful  and  satisfactory  services  of  its 
officials. 
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Filtration  and  Chlorine  versus 
Typhoid  Fever 

The  Story  of  the  Reduction  of  Typhoid  Fever  in  Evansville,  Ind.,  Through 
Improving  the  Sanitary  Quality  of  the  Water-Supply 

By  Charles  Streithof 

General    Superintendent,    Department   of   Water-Works,    Evansville,    Ind. 


THE  first  water-works  plant  for  Evans- 
ville was  installed  in  1871  and  was 
equipped  with  two  pumping  engines 
with  a  rated  capacity  of  3,000,000  gallons 
per  24  hours,  and  four  50-horse-power 
boilers  for  furnishing  the  necessary  steam. 
These  pumps  drew  water  from  the  Ohio 
Rivef-,  the  water  filtering  through  from  the 
river  into  a  well  17  feet  in  diameter  and  52 
feet  deep.  Through  the  bottom  of  the  well 
were  driven  brass  strainer  pipes,  and  what 
water  came  through  was  clear,  but  the 
plant  was  not  a  success  when  the  river  was 
extremely  low.  More  pumping  equipment 
was  added  in  1881,  1886,  1889,  1892  and 
1893.  In  1895,  the  ground  where  the  pres- 
ent plant  stands  was  purchased  and  the 
plant  was  equipped  with  two  10,000,000- 
gallon  triple-expansion  condensing  Holly 
engines  at  a  cost  of  $48,000  each.  The 
boiler-house  was  equipped  with  three  225- 
horse-power  Sterling  boilers,  which  cost 
$17,000. 

In  1908,  contracts  were  let  for  a  com- 
plete water  purification  plant,  which  was 
put  in  operation  in  March,  1912.  This 
plant  was  equipped  by  the  Norwood  Manu- 
facturing Company.  It  has  a  filtering 
capacity  of  12,000,000  gallons  per  24  hours 
and  cost  complete,  with  the  low-service 
pumps  to  handle  the  raw  water,  the  sum 
of  $284,577.79. 

The  pumping-station  is  now  equipped 
with  two  12,500,000-gallon  Holly  vertical 
triple-expansion  pumping  units  for  high 
service,  two  15,000,000-gallon  De  Laval 
steam  turbines  for  high  service,  and  two 
f.T.ooo.oco-gallon  De  Laval  steam  turbine 
s'nole-stage  pumps  for  low  service  in  han- 
dling raw  water  to  the  filter  plant.  The 
boiler-room  is  equipped  with  three  260-  and 
one  308-horse-power  Sterling  Gass  A 
special  boilers  with  Roqey  stokers  and  the 
necessary  feed-water  heater  and  two  feed 
pumps.  i      .     : 


In  191 8  it  became  necessary  to  build  a 
booster  station  on  Forest  Hills  because  of 
the  rapid  growth  of  that  part  of  the  city. 
This  station  is  equipped  with  two  Cameron 
centrifugal  motor-driven  single-stage  pumps 
of  350  gallons  per  minute,  which  work 
automatically. 

The  distribution  system  consists  of  151 
miles  of  cast  iron  pipe,  in  sizes  ranging 
from  4  to  30  inches.  There  are  1,170  fire 
hydrants  in  the  city,  and  78  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  buildings  are  equipped  with 
automatic  sprinklers.  There  are  16,732  ser- 
vices in  the  city,  of  which  13,786  arc 
metered. 

When  meters  were  first  installed,  in  1913, 
there  was  a  very  strong  sentiment,  espe- 
cially among  the  medical  fraternity,  against 
this  change,  the  claim  being  made  that  the 
people  would  not  use  sufficient  water  to 
keep  up  sanitary  conditions.  This  has  been 
completely  disproved  by  the  remarkable  re- 
duction in  typhoid  fever  cases  and  other 
contagious  diseases  during  the  past  few 
years. 

Chlorine  Downs  Typhoid  Fever 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  last  five  years 
since  the  use  of  chlorine  gas  for  sterilizing 
the  entire  municipal  supply  was  begun, 
there  have  been  remarkably  few  cases  of 
typhoid,  notwithstanding  the  great  number 
of  additional  consumers  of  city  water.  The 
accompanying  table  shows  the  remarkable 
results  which  have  been  obtained  in  Evans- 
ville and  which  are  typical  of  other  cities 
in  which  filter  plants  and  sterilization  have 
been  installed. 

Plans  are  now  being  made  to  enlarge  the 
filtration  plant  by  adding  six  i,ooo,ooo-gal- 
lon  filters,  including  a  coagulating  basin 
and  the  necessary  auxiliaries  to  the  present 
filtration  plant,  wh'ch  has  a  capacity  of 
12,000,000  gallons  daily. 

Another  matter  which  has  been  valuable 
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STATISTICS    OF    THE    EVANSVILLE,    IND.,     WATERWORKS 


Year  Population 

1908 70,000 

1909 70,000 

1910 69,647 

1911 75,000 


Population 
Served 
28,600 
81,500 
33,600 
39,000 


Number  of 
Taps  in  Use 
7,150 
7,460 
7,620 
7,800 


Consumption  Typhoid 

Meters             Per  Capita  Cases 

103  149 

105  175 

125  136 

124  109 


Filter  Plant  Put  in  Operation  March  12,  1912,  and  First  Hypo -Chloride  of  Lime  Used 


1912 77,485 

1913 80,000 

1914 82,140 

1915 83,050 

1916 34,137 

1917 84,467 


1918 84,745 

1919 84,987 

1920 85,255 

1921 37,340 

1922 90,000 

1923 90,000 

Up    to    July    1 


43,000 
50,000 
53,000 
55,000 
56,000 
60,000 


7,987 

8,176 

8,875 

10,680 

10,818 

12,461 


51 

271 

2,181 

4,048 

5,402 


First  Chlorine  Gas  Used  August  4,  1918 
64,000  13,434  6,098 
67,000  13,987  6,867 
70,000  14,283  7,683 
80,000  15,199  8,582 
85,000  16,400  11,465 
16,856  14,400 


123 

122 

117 

98 

94 

85 


131 
262 
34 
86 
200 
112 


31 

12 

10 

8 

7 

None 

Up  to  7-7-23 


Deaths 
22 
25 
20 
15 


24 
29 
10 
18 
24 
18 


12 
4 
3 
1 

1 
None 


Note:     Five  of  seven  cases  in  1922  were  visiting  out  of  the  city  and  returned  sick. 


in  aiding  the  health  of  the  city  is  the 
elimination  of  cisterns  and  open  vaults. 
Within  the  last  five  or  six  years  more  than 
5,000  of  these  have  been  abandoned,  so  that 
the  city  is  practically  free  from  them  to- 


day. Evansville  is  a  manufacturing  city 
located  on  the  Ohio  River  and  is  built  up 
principally  of  single-family  homes  number- 
ing 18,527,  and  1,428  multiple  homes.  The 
city  covers  an  area  of  10^  square  miles. 


The  Life  and  Maintenance  Costs  of  Asphalt  Streets 

Interesting  Figures  from  the  Records  of  the  Highway  Engineer,  Washington, D.C. 

RECENTLY  an  investigation  of  the  number  of  the  streets  had  been  in  con- 
records  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  stant  use  for  25  years.  Lake  asphalt  has 
TTt_i T — : r  .t,„  T\:^^^:^t.  ^t      ^^^^   ^gg^j   q^  thg   Streets   of   Washington 


ECENTLY  an  investigation  of  the 
records  on  file  in  the  office  of  the 
Highway  Engineer  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  disclosed  that  sections  of  57 
streets,  or  111,903  yards  of  asphalt  pav- 
ing, had  been  practically  free  from 
maintenance  charge.  The  average  life  of 
the  streets  referred  to  was  13  years,  but  a 

Granite  Block  Paving 

ACCORDING  to  Lewis  M.  Hastings, 
City  Engineer,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  Volume  X,  No.  5,  the  pres- 
ent practise  of  using  a  small,  well-cut  block 
upon  a  rigid  concrete  base  with  joints  run 
full  of  cement  grout  on  bituminous  filler, 
makes  a  vast  improvement  in  the  desirabil- 


more  than  40  years  since  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  1875  provided  for  pav- 
ing Pennsylvania  Avenue  from  the  Capitol 
to  the  Treasury  Building  and  for  other 
streets  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

in  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ity  of  this  kind  of  pavement. 

In  1922,  the  cost  of  laying  a  4>4-inch  new 
Cape  Ann  or  Rockport  granite  block  on  a  6- 
inch  concrete  base  with  solid  joints  was 
about  $10  per  square  yard.  By  using  old 
blocks  recut,  the  cost  was  reduced  te  $6.00 
and  $6.50  per  square  yard  without  lessen- 
ino-  the  value  of  the  pavement. 


MVNjgjPAL  SWIMIVHNa  POQL  IN  QrlS^A^T  PARK,  ATLANTA,  ^A, 
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Motor  Fire  Apparatus  in  Communities  of  Less 
Than  5,000  Population 


NEW  CHEMICAL  AND  LADDER  TRUCK  FOB  THE  NOROTON  VOLUNTEER  FIRE  COMPANY  NO.  1, 

NOROTON,   CONN. 

The  equipment  of  this  apparatus  consists  of  two  extinguishers,  two  acid  containers,  two  soda  containers, 
one  24-foot  extension  ladder,  one  12-foot  roof  ladder,  one  pike  pole,  one  crowbar,  one  axe,  two  lanterns, 
an  electric  siren,  a  locomotive  bell,  a  spot  light,  and  two  35-gallon  copper  tanks,  furnished  by  the 
Buffalo  Fire  Appliance  Corporation,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  The  truck  is  a  2-ton  GMC  chassis  with  pneumatic 
tires.     We  are  indebted  to  Thomas  J.  Boyle,  Fire  Chief,  Noroton,  Conn.,  for  this  photograph 


HOSE  TRUCK  BELONGING  TO  THE  LITTLETON,  N.  H.,  FIRE  DEPARTMENT 

This  truck,  built  by  the  Combination  Ladder  Company,  Inc.,   Providence,   R.  I.,   is  equipped  with  700 

feet  of  hose,  eight  hand  extinguishers,  one  20-foot  extension  ladder  with  folding  hooks,  one  12-foot  roof 

ladder  with  folding  hooks,   one  axe,    one    crowbar,    one  tin  roof   cutter,    one   plaster   hook,    one   ceiling 

remover  and  two  lanterns.    We  are  indebted  to  J.  0.  Mozrall,  Fire  Chief,  for  this  photograph 
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Financing  Storm  Sewers 

Municipal  law  in  Ohio  is  more  familiar 
with  the  term  "storm  sewer"  than  with 
"storm  drain."  For  this  reason  the  former 
term  has  been  used  to  indicate  a  conduit  for 
carrying  off  surface  and  storm  water. 
Furthermore,  the  need  of  trunk-line  storm 
sewers  in  Marion  has  a  distinct  and  direct 
relation  to  the  correction  of  the  objection- 
able conditions  causing  complaint.  This 
fact  was  established  by  a  house-to-house 
canvass  of  connections  and  a  detailed  study 
of  existing  sewers.  Consequently,  trunk- 
line  storm  sewers  in  Marion  are  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  remedial  measures  required 
to  comply  with  orders  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Therefore,  they  are  in 
reality  sanitary  improvements  which  can 
be  financed  by  a  majority  instead  of  the 
usual  two-thirds  vote. 

However,  this  plan  of  rehabilitating  a 
separate  system  of  sewers  in  its  entirety 
could  not  be  used  for  all  of  the  storm 
sewer  work,  since  present  and  applicable 
Ohio  statutes  limit  the  bonded  indebtedness 
for  Marion  to,  roughly,  one  million  dollars ; 
and  as  this  amount  has  already  been  pro- 
vided, it  appears,  at  the  present'  time,  that 
the  usual  practise  of  financing  municipal 
improvements  by  a  two-thirds  vote  to 
authorize  a  bond  issue  must  be  followed.  It 
is  with  these  facts  in  mind  that  the  city  of 
Marion  has  undertaken  a  $1,500,000  sewer- 
age project,  of  which  over  one-third  is  now 
under  contract  and  two-thirds  is  financed. 

Proved  Method  of  Sewage  Treatment 

Of  the  work  under  contract,  the  sewage 
treatment  plant  is  perhaps  of  the  most  in- 
terest because  it  represents  a  modern,  tried 
and  proved  method  of  sewage  treatment  in 
this  country.  It  is  possible  that  the  city 
of  Marion  has  not  installed  the  most  ideal 
type  of  sewage  treatment  works.  How- 
ever, there  appears  to  be  some  wisdom  in 
sacrificing  "idealism"  in  order  to  obtain  a 
sewage  plant  which  has  passed  through  the 
experimental  and  demonstration  stages,  has 
had  its  shortcomings  emphasized,  and  has 
proved  successful  each  day  of  the  year  for 
a  number  of  years.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  design,  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  an  Imhoff  tank-trickling  filter  type 
of  plant  at  the  present  time  resolves  itself 
into  correlating  local  information  with  ex- 
perience elsewhere  and  improving  and  per- 


fecting certain   essential   details   which   in 
the  past  have  been  somewhat  troublesome. 

Sewage  Treatment  Works 

The  sewage  treatment  works  comprise 
bar  gratings,  grit  chambers,  two-story  set- 
tling-tanks, pumping-station,  dosing-tank, 
trickling-filters  and  secondary  settling- 
tanks.  Besides  the  screen-house  and  pump- 
ing-station there  is  a  separate  laboratory 
and  office  building.  The  works  are  designed 
for  a  population  of  40,000,  which  should 
take  care  of  conditions  to  about  1935.  The 
average  daily  flow  has  been  assumed  at  4 
M.  G.  D. 

Site. — The  sewage  works  are  centrally 
located  on  an  8o-acre  tract  of  land,  the 
property  being  a  little  over  one  mile  west 
of  the  city  limits.  The  site  is  distinctly 
rural,  there  being  not  more  than  six  farm- 
houses within  half  a  mile.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  condemn  the  property  for  the  site, 
as  the  amount  required  to  purchase  was  in 
question.  The  Court  decided  upon  a  fig- 
ure of  about  $280  an  acre. 

Bar  Gratings. — The  sewage  enters  the 
works  through  a  three-way  channel,  where, 
by  hand-controlled  gates,  the  flow  may  be 
diverted  to  one  or  both  grit  chambers,  or 
to  the  dry  weather  flow  channel.  Any  ex- 
cess over  the  capacity  of  these  chambers  is 
diverted  to  the  main  outfall.  In  each  chan- 
nel is  a  bar  grating  made  of  J^-  by  2j^- 
inch  bars,  set  to  give  ij^-inch  clear  open- 
ings. These  bars  are  inclined  at  an  angle 
convenient  for  hand  raking,  and  at  the  top 
of  each  grating  is  a  platform  for  draining 
the  screenings.  It  is  intended  to  dewater 
the  screenings  in  a  hand  press  and  dispose 
of  them  by  burial.  The  inlet  channels  and 
screens  are  enclosed  in  a  brick  building, 
which  has  a  concrete  floor  and  which  is 
well  lighted  and  ventilated  so  as  to  enable 
this  portion  of  the  works  to  be  operated 
and  maintained  in  a  clean  and  sanitary 
manner,  and  without  interference  by 
weather. 

Grit  Chambers.— There  are  two  grit 
chamber  units,  each  of  5  million  gallons 
daily  capacity,  but  capable  of  being  worked 
to  10  million  gallons  if  necessary.  At  these 
rates  the  velocities  are  respectively  i.o  and 
1.5  feet  per  second,  the  normal  detention 
period  being  50  seconds.  In  form  the  cham- 
bers are  shallow  at  the  inlet  and  outlet  ends 
and  deep  in  the  center,  just  the  reverse  of 
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a  Venturi  meter,  so  that  the  velocity  is 
gradually  slowed  down,  and  then  as  gradu- 
ally increased  again.  In  cleaning,  the  grit 
chamber  is  shut  down  by  closing  the  inlet 
gate,  when  the  supernatant  water  may  be 
drawn  off  and  the  grit  drained  through  an 
open-joint  tile  pipe,  bedded  in  gravel,  lo- 
cated at  the  lowest  point.  The  grit  is  then 
shoveled  into  dump-cars  on  adjacent  tracks 
paralleling  the  grit  chambers,  and  disposed 
of  on  spoil  areas. 

Venturi  Meter. — After  flowing  through 
the  grit  chambers,  the  sewage  on  its  way 
to  the  two-story  or  Imhoff  settling-tanks 
passes  through  a  Venturi  meter,  which 
automatically  registers  the  rate  and  total 
flow,  thereby  providing  a  permanent  record 
of  both. 

Settling  Tanks. — There  are  four  of  the 
two-story  type  settling-tanks,  with  through 
trough,  as  distinguished  from  hopper  bot- 
toms. Each  tank  is  30  by  60  feet  in  area, 
with  a  maximum  depth  of  30  feet  below 
the  flow  line,  thus  giving  a  total  capacity 
of  4  cubic  feet  per  capita.  The  normal  de- 
tention period  is  120  minutes,  and  pro- 
vision is  made  for  distributing  and  revers- 
ing the  flow.  The  sewage  enters  the  tanks 
through  cast  iron  pipe  and  valves,  instead 
of  open  channels,  to  avoid  deposits  and  un- 
sightliness.  Skimming  chambers,  screens 
and  adjustable  scum  boards  are  provided. 

iH^he  gas  vents  have  hinged  wooden  covers. 

|^|l  The  sludge  flows  hydraulically  to  a  cen- 


trally   located    pneumatic 
forces  it  to  the  sludsfe  beds. 


ejector,    which 
Two-inch  irri- 


gating pipes  are  conveniently  located  for 
stirring  up  the  sludge  either  for  mixing  or 
to  assist  in  its  removal.  There  are  connec- 
tions also  for  flushing  the  sludge  pipes. 
Drains  are  provided  to  empty  the  tanks. 

Sludge  Beds. — There  are  ten  sludge  beds, 
each  having  an  effective  area  17  by  74  feet, 
or  a  total  of  12,580  square  feet.  The  depth 
of  sand  is  12  inches,  underlain  by  2  inches 
of  fine  gravel,  there  being  a  6-inch  tile 
drain  with  open  joints  in  the  center  of 
each  bed.  The  sludge  is  removed  by  shovel- 
ing into  standard  dump-cars,  hand-pro- 
pelled, on  24-inch  industrial  track  laid  on 
the  sand.  The  sludge  beds  are  covered 
with  glass  roofs  of  standard  greenhouse 
type,  thus  making  the  drying  of  the  sludge 
independent  of  the  weather.  It  is  contem- 
plated dosing  the  beds  to  a  depth  of  10 
inches,  and  it  is  assumed  that  each  bed 
could  be  dosed  to  this  depth  fifteen  times  a 
year. 

Pumping  Equipment. — The  head  suffi- 
cient to  force  the  sewage  through  the  entire 
plant  by  gravity  is  not  available,  therefore 
it  was  necessary  to  provide  pumps  which 
elevate  the  settled  sewage  to  .the  dosing- 
tank.  For  this  purpose  there  are  installed 
one  5-million-  and  two  3-million-gallons- 
per-day  motor-driven  horizontal  pumps  hav- 
ing automatic  starters  and  operating  nor- 
mally against  a  total  head  of  about  20  feet. 
These  are  located  in  a  special  building, 
which  also  contains  an  air-lift  well  and 
pressure  pump  for  supplying  water  for  the 
grounds  and   buildings,  and   a  compressor 
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outfit  to  furnish  air  for  the  well  and  sludge 
ejector, 

Dosing-Tank. — The  dosingrtank  consists 
of  two  compartments  each  having  a  capac- 
ity of  38,500  gallons,  and  is  equipped  with 
twin  alternating  30-inch  siphons  so  that 
the  same  dose  is  applied  to  the  filters  at 
each  discharge  of  the  siphon.  Variations  In 
flow  increase  the  frequency  of  dosing,  but 
the  size  of  the  dose  is  the  same  under  all 
conditions,  since  when  one  tank  is  dis- 
charging the  other  is  filling.  The  maximum 
rating  of  each  siphon  is  7,000  gallons  per 
minute.  The  number  of  discharges  is  regis- 
tered by  an  automatic  counter.  Each  com- 
partment is  designed  with  a  sloping  side 
in  order  to  give  uniform  distribution  on  the 
filter  by  the  spray,  from  fixed  nozzles,  dis- 
charging under  falling  head.  The  maxi- 
mum head  over  the  top  of  the  filter  is  10 
feet,  the  minimum  2  feet.  The  dosing- 
tank  is  veneered  with  brick  and  has  a  plank 
cover.  The  space  under  the  sloping  sides 
provides  storage  for  tools  and  other  mov- 
able equipment. 

Trickling-FUters. — There  are  four  filter- 
beds  each  of  0.35  acre  in  area,  or  a  total 
of  1.4  acres.  The  population  served  is  28,- 
600  per  acre.  The  normal  rate  of  opera- 
tion is  2.86  million  gallons  per  acre  per  day, 
the  maximum  rate  being  7.15  million  gal- 
lons. The  depth  of  filtering  media  is  10 
feet,  and  the  material  is  2-inch  broken  lime- 
stone. The  main  distributing  conduit  is  a 
2-foot  8-inch  by  3-foot  concrete  channel 
from  which  8-inch  lateral  distributors  are 
taken  off  on  13-foot  centers.  These  distribu- 
tors are  laid  directly  in  the  stone,  sufficiently 
beneath  the  surface  to  be  just  covered.  The 
nozzles  are  on  15-foot  centers,  and  the  rows 
are  staggered  in  such  a  way  as  to  form 
hexagons.  For  the  underdrain  system  the 
concrete  floor  is  channeled  transversely, 
and  a  system  of  concrete  blocks  is  supported 
on  the  ridges,  and  laid  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  leave  open  spaces  between  adjacent 
rows  of  blocks.  The  floor  channels  lead 
to  an  open  main  collecting  channel  which 
terminates  in  a  24-inch  cast  iron  pipe  lead- 
ing to  the  secondary  tanks.  Provision  is 
made  for  cutting  out  of  service  and  flood- 
ing one-fourth  of  the  entire  area,  or  each 
bed,  as  occasion  requires. 

Secondary  Tanks. — The  main  purpose  of 
the  secondary  tanks  is  to  remove  from  the 
trickling-filter  effluent  the  accumulated  de- 


posits on  the  filter  stone,  which  are  period- 
ically sloughed  ofif  and  carried  away  with 
the  effluent.  These  tanks  are  four  in  num- 
ber, relatively  long  and  shallow,  with 
trough  bottoms,  the  principal  dimensions  be- 
ing 15  feet  by  60  feet  by  12.5  feet  maxi- 
mum depth.  The  normal  detention  period 
s  90  minutes.  Between  the  tanks  is  a  small 
covered  gallery,  in.  which  is  located  a 
motor-driven  centrifugal  pump,  to  pump  the 
sludge  from  these  tanks  either  into  the 
sludge  compartments  of  the  Imhoff  tanks, 
or  direct  to  the  sludge  drying-beds. 

The  effluent  from  the  secondary  tanks 
passes  through  an  outfall  conduit  to  the 
Little  Scioto  River.  In  this  outfall  con- 
duit is  a  flap-gate  to  prevent  the  river 
from  backing  up  into  the  works  during  high 
water. 

Buildings  and  Grounds. — The  buildings 
are  of  red  face  brick  with  Bedford  lime- 
stone lintels  and  sills,  and  overhung  red 
tile  roofs.  It  is  the  intention  to  seed  or 
sod  the  grounds,  and  build  substantial  mac- 
adam roadways  and  walks,  and  probably 
later  to  plant  the  grounds  with  trees  and 
shrubs,  so  as  to  give  to  the  whole  a  pleas- 
ing appearance. 

Costs. — During  these  times  of  relatively 
high  prices,  it  is  interesting  to  know  the 
actual  cost  of  a  sewage  treatment  works. 
Furthermore,  if  these  figures  are  in  such 
form  as  to  be  readily  understood  and 
capable  of  being  used  for  comparative  pur- 
poses, their  value  is  increased.  With  this 
in  mind,  the  following  information  has  been 
prepared,  based  upon  the  work  already  com- 
pleted. 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  PER  CAPITA  COST  OF 

THE   MARION  SEWAGE  TREATMENT 

WORKS 

Per  Cent  of 

_,            .                                    Cost  Per  Capita  Total  Cost 

Connecting   channels    $0.65  5.8 

Grit  chambers   0.12  1.1 

Tmhoff  tanks    1.90  isig 

Pumping  installation 58  5.1 

Dosing-tank    .37  3.3 

Sludge-beds     76  6.7 

Trickling-filter     4.57  40.6 

Secondary  tanks 73  6.5 

Huildings    83  7.4 

Parking     57  5.I 

Miscellaneous     .17  1.6 

Entire    plant    11.25  100.00 

The  contractor  has  established  a  camp 
at  the  site  for  the  laborers,  who  receive 
from  40  to  50  cents  per  hour.  Their  effi- 
ciency has  varied  widely.  Cement  costs  $3 
per  barrel,  net,  sand  $1  per  ton,  and  stone 
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GENERAL    VIEW    OF    THE    NEW    TRICKLING    FILTERS    AT    MARION,    OHIO,    WHILE    UNDER 

CONSTRUCTION  ON  JULY   25,   1923 
e  concrete  underdrains  and  slabs  as  well  as  the  placing  of  the  gravel  may  he  seen  in  this  illustration 


or  concrete  $2  per  ton  on  the  job.     Stone 
for  the  filter  beds  costs  $1.05  per  ton  at  the 
quarry,  which  is  about  two   and  one-half 
;    qiiles  from  the  site. 

K 

^^^V  Special  Features 

^Bln  the  operation  of  Imhoff  tanks,  some 
^^fficulties  have  been  experienced  which 
are  closely  related  to  the  design,  especially 
as  regards  the  perfection  of  certain  essen- 
tial details.  One  objection  often  raised  is 
a  lack  of  sludge  storage  capacity,  and  an- 
other, the  difficulty  in  starting  sludge  when 
inert  material  has  become  concentrated  and 
packed  in  the  apexes  of  hopper  bottoms 
around  the  ends  of  the  sludge  outlet  pipes. 
The  Marion  tank  bottoms  have  no  hoppers, 
bat  are  trough-shaped.  This  type  costs  no 
more,  if  as  much,  when  foundation  con- 
ditions warrant  its  use.  Trough  bottoms 
prevent  a  concentration  of  inert  material 
at  two  or  three  points,  lessen  the  likelihood 
of  plugging  the  sludge  outlets,  distribute 
the  sludge  more  uniformly,  and  provide 
somewhat  greater  storage  capacity. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the 
trickling-filter  is  the  moth-fly  nuisance.  Re- 
cent practical  experimentation  has  demon- 
strated, however,  that  this  objectionable 
characteristic  can  be  eliminated  by  flooding 


the  filters  periodically.  Accordingly,  the 
filters  at  Marion  have  been  so  constructed 
that  any  one  of  the  four  units  can  be  flooded 
and  cut  out  of  service  at  any  time.  To  my 
knowledge,  the  Marion  plant  is  the  first 
large  plant  to  have  this  feature  incorporated 
in  the  original  design. 

In  rehabilitating  a  separate  system  of 
sewers,  it  is  important  that,  in  Ohio,  this 
plan  can  be  financed  upon  the  same  basis 
as  the  combined  plan,  that  is,  by  a  majority 
vote,  provided  the  storm  sewer  improve- 
ments actually  assist  in  correcting  the  ob- 
jectionable conditions  which  are  responsible 
for  state  orders.  As  far  as  I  know,  the 
first  application  of  this  principle  has  been 
at  Marion. 

This  work  is  being  done  under  direction 
of  E.  A.  Schultz,  Director  of  Public  Ser- 
vice, and  Tom  S.  Gathers,  City  Engineer, 
with  the  writer  acting  as  consulting  en- 
gineer. A.  A.  Burger  is  acting  as  resi- 
dent engineer  and  was  also  the  writer's 
principal  assistant  in  the  preparation  of 
the  plans,  being  responsible  for  much  of  the 
detail  work  thereon.  A.  Bentley  &  Sons 
Company,  Toledo,  is  the  general  contractor. 
Bids  were  received  for  the  work  on  August 
31,  1922,  and  it  is  hoped  to  pass  sewage 
through  the  plant  by  the  end  of  1923. 
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The  International  City  Planning  Con- 
ference at  Gothenburg,  Sweden 

By  Charles  W.  Eliot,  2Dd 

<"  Sheldon  Traveling  Fellow,  Harvard  University 


CITY  planners  and  city  plans  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  were  brought  to- 
gether in  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  for 
the  conference  of  the  International  Garden 
City  and  Town  Planning  Federation  in 
August.  Twenty-two  nations  or  states  were 
represented,  each  bringing  different  experi- 
ences and  problems  to  the  conference  table. 

Among  the  delegates  were  many  of  wide 
reputation  either  as  planners  or  as  admin- 
istrators. Thus,  England  was  represented 
by  Ebenezer  Howard,  who  originated  the 
garden  city  idea,  by  Raymond  Unwin,  and 
by  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Health; 
Germany  sent  over  Stubben,  Langen,  and 
Otto;  while  the  United  States  was  repre- 
sented by  John  Nolen,  Flavel  Shurtleff,  and 
delegates  from  Boston,  Milwaukee,  Dart- 
mouth College  and  Harvard  University. 
Representatives  from  the  Irish  Free  State, 
from  Australia  and  Japan,  from  France, 
Spain,  and  Italy,  and  a  large  contingent 
from  the  Scandinavian  countries  made  the 
conference  a  truly  international  gathering. 

In  connection  with  the  Jubilee  Exposition 
being  held  in  Gothenburg  an  exhibition  of 
city  planning  and  housing  work  had  been 
arranged.  While  the  collection  of  mate- 
rial was  very  large  and  varied  in  char- 
acter, the  emphasis  was  upon  the  regional 
planning  work  now  going  forward  in  most 
countries  and  especially  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  garden  suburbs  and  satellite  towns. 

The  meetings  of  the  Federation,  which 
was  founded  in  1913,  were  held  in  the 
City  Hail  of  Gothenburg.  It  was  not  the 
exposition  alone  which  caused  the  choice 
of  Gothenburg  as  the  meeting  place,  for 
in  the  city  there  was  much  to  be  seen  of 
port  and  park  development,  of  housing  and 
garden  suburbs,  and  of  other  new  work 
in  town  planning.  Under  the  guidance  of 
Albert  Lillienberg,  the  City  Engineer  and 
able  Swedish  city  planner,  the  members  of 
the  Conference  were  shown  the  plans  and 
accomplishments  of  Gothenburg  and  saw 
how  a  city  which  was  planned  three  hun- 


dred years  ago  has  grown  in  a  practical 
and  beautiful  way  in  accordance  with  pre- 
conceived comprehensive  plans. 

The  program  of  the  conference  included 
reports  on  progress  in  city  planning  work 
in  the  countries  represented  and  a  series 
of  papers  on  theory  and  practise  in  town 
development.  English  was  the  official 
language  of  the  conference,  but  most  of 
the  addresses  were  translated  into  German, 
French,  or  Swedish,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  could  not  understand. 

The  reports  from  the  different  countries, 
at  the  first  day's  sessions,  reflected  the 
housing  crisis  in  Europe  caused  by  lack  of 
building  during  the  war.  Almost  all  the 
speakers  devoted  a  large  proportion,  if  not 
all,  of  their  allotted  time  to  the  housing  dif- 
ficulties in  their  own  countries,  the  laws 
affecting  housing,  and  the  progress  made 
by  public  and  private  means  towards  pro- 
vision of  an  adequate  supply.  To  the 
Americans  this  absorbing  interest  in  hous- 
ing seemed  disproportionate  to  its  proper 
place  in  the  field  of  city  planning;  for  to 
us,  as  well  as  to  some  of  the  other  dele- 
gates, the  housing  problem  appeared  as  only 
a  part  of  a  larger  problem  of  zoning  and 
circulation. 

The  papers  at  the  second  day's  meeting 
were  on  different  subjects,  but  again  hous- 
ing was  emphasized.  The  morning  session 
was  devoted  to  housing  finance  and  con- 
struction methods  and  to  an  illustrated  talk 
by  Mr.  Lillienberg  on  the  town  planning 
history  of  Gothenburg.  In  the  afternoon 
the  delegates  heard  something  of  the  city 
planning  activities  in  Finland  and  particu- 
larly of  the  important  part  played  by  fires 
and  the  requirements  of  fire  protection  in 
the  plans  of  cities  there.  The  rest  of  the 
session  dealt  with  the  new  problems  and 
theories  of  regional  planning  in  America, 
Germany  and  England.  Mr.  Nolen  dis- 
cussed the  "Plan  of  New  York  and 
Environs";  Mr.  Langen,  with  slides,  spoke 
on  the  movement   for  decentralization  of 
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Gv.stav    Langen,    Architect,    Germany. 

PLANS  FOR  GROUPS  OF  FROM  THREE  TO  EIGHT  HOUSES  WITH  GARDENS  AND  POTATO  FIELDS 

Tliis   page   and   the   plan   on   the   page   following   are    reproduced  from   the    official    catalogue   of   the 
International  Cities  and  Town  Planning  Exhibition,    (reviewed  briefly  on  page  549  of  this   issue) 
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population  in  Germany  which  is  being 
fostered  by  the  cooperative  societies;  and, 
finally,  Mr.  Unwni  gave  an  address  on  the 
evils  of  the  great  city  and  the  possibilities 
of  development  by  satellite  communities. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
conference  was  the  opportunity  to  discuss 
the  plans  shown  in  the  exhibition  with  men 
who  were  familiar  with  the  local  problems 
involved.  With  such  aid  it  was  possible 
to  study  methods  of  procedure  and  technical 
details. 

To  a  Bostonian,  the  progress  of  other 
countries  in  regional  and  metropolitan  plan- 
ning was  especially  interesting.  In  the 
work  about  Manchester,  England,  where 
over  one  hundred  authorities  are  cooperat- 
ing, and  in  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Regional  Planning  Association  of  the  Ruhr 
in  Germany,  there  was  much  that  was  in- 
spiring. The  great  park  reservations  in  the 
Ruhr  under  control  of  this  Ruhr  Associa- 
tion took  on  an  added  interest  when  it  was 
learned  that  the  idea  of  setting  aside  these 


areas  was  directly  traceable  to  the  plans 
of  the  Boston  Metropolitan  Park  System 
which  were  exhibited  in  Berlin  in  1910. 

After  the  formal  sessions  in  Gothenburg, 
the  conference  moved  on  to  Stockholm,  and 
after  that  a  group  visited  Copenhagen, 
Hamburg,  and  Bremen.  In  each  city  the 
delegates  were  escorted  and  entertained  and 
came  to  know  something  of  the  individual- 
ity and  city  planning  activities  of  these  pro- 
gressive cities. 

The  value  of  this  confefence,  exhibition, 
and  tour  is  found  in  the  increased  mutual 
respect  and  international  cooperation  which 
result.  Each  country  brought  to  the  con- 
ference a  different  point  of  view,  for  in 
each  country  there  is  a  specialty  and  a  dif- 
ferent emphasis  in  city  planning  work. 
Thus,  France  is  famous  for  strong  archi- 
tectural and  formal  planning,  Germany  for 
her  organization  and  theory;  England  em- 
phasizes the  social  aspects  and  the  garden 
city;  while  America  is  engrossed  in  traffic 
and  zoning  problems. 


PATHMOS  QABDEN   SUBURB,   MUNICIPALITY   OP  ENSCHEDE,   HOI^LAND 

Between  1914  and  1920  there  were  buUt  in  this  suburb  820  houses  for  workingmen,  19  shops,  a  pubUc 

school,  a  public  bath  and  a  park 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  Activities  | 
in  Public  Affairs  I 


San  Francisco  Contributes  Nearly 
$600,000  to  Japanese  Relief 

San  Francisco,  Calif. — The  quota  set 
by  the  American  Red  Cross  as  San  Fran- 
cisco's proportion  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
quota  for  the  national  fund  of  $5,000,000 
for  Japanese  relief  was  $83,000.  Upon  the 
call  of  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  a  group  of  leading  business 
men  met  to  devise  ways  and  means  for 
meeting  immediately  San  Francisco's  quota. 
Before  they  adjourned  they  voluntarily  de- 
termined to  add  $417,000  to  the  original 
quota,  setting  their  goal  at  $500,000.  The 
Manager  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
named  campaign  manager.  The  $83,000 
originally  asked  of  San  Francisco  by  the 
Red  Cross  was  raised  within  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  balance  of  the  amount, 
.    which  exceeded  by  $100,000  the  total  quota 

If  the  Pacific  Coast  district,  was  raised 
rithin  ten  days.  When  the  final  report 
ras  made,  the  aggregate  which  had  been 
;nt  from  San  Francisco  was  $597,061.56. 


CHARLES   A.    SIMMONS, 
Manager,    San    Francisco    Chamber   of    Commerce. 


Making  Central  Illinois 
a  Lake  Region 

Springfield,  III. — An  important  next 
step  in  the  general  plan  of  making  Central 
Illinois  one  of  the  great  lake  regions  of 
the  country  is  likely  to  be  taken  soon.  The 
Springfield  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
City  Zoning  and  Planning  Commission  are 
actively  advocating  the  construction  of  a 
huge  dam  across  the  Sangamon  River  just 
north  of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  increas- 
ing the  city's  water-supply  by  the  forma- 
tion of  a  lake  at  Springfield  similar  to  the 
Decatur  lake*,  but  larger.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  large  sanitary  district  with  a 
great  sewage  disposal  plant  is  also  being 
placed  before  the  people.  The  citizens  seem 
favorably    disposed    toward    both    proposi- 

*  See  article  on  "Decatur's  New  Impounding  Reser- 
voir" in  The  AmpricaM  Citv  for  August,  1922,  pages 
139-14X, 


tions,  and  ways  and  means  of  financing 
the'r  construction  are  being  worked  out  by 
the  joint  bodies  named. 

President  Will  Taylor  and  Manager  C. 
E.  Jenks  of  the  Springfield  Chamber  of 
Commerce  comprised  a  committee  of  two 
on  the  occasion  of  a  Springfield-to-Decatur 
lake  inspection  trip  recently,  to  inquire  in- 
to the  methods  employed  in  building  the 
Decatur  lake,  and  have  made  a  special 
report  on  the  subject  to  the  Springfield  City 
Commission  and  to  the  Zoning  and  Plan- 
n'ng  Commission.    The  construction  of  the 


MAP    OF    SPRINGFIELD,    ILL.,    SHOWING   PRO- 
POSED "LAKE  LINCOLN" 

dam  at  Springfield  will  create  a  lake  about 
sixteen  miles  long  and  from  a  half-mile  to 
two  miles  wide.  The  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  the  Springfield  lake  shall  be 
called  Lincoln  Lake,  to  memorialize  Lin- 
coln's association  with  Springfield.  This 
is  particularly  appropriate,  as  Lincoln 
piloted  his  flat  boat  from  New  Salem  down 
the  historic  Sangamon  River  to  the  Missis- 
sippi River. 
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A  committee  of  five  men  is  already  work- 
ing on  preliminaries  to  determine  the  exact 
location  of  the  dam  after  a  thorough  geo- 
logical and  contour  survey.  The  committee 
is  being  actively  supported  by  the  state 
and  national  geological  surveys  and  by  the 
state  sanitary  engineers.  A  competent 
firm  of  engineers  has  been  employed  by  the 
city  to  make  a  preliminary  survey  to  de- 
termine the  limits  of  the  proposed  sanitary 
district,  locate  sites  for  sewage  disposal 
plants,  etc.  The  lake  already  built  at  De- 
catur, together  with  the  Springfield  lake 
and  lakes  being  planned  at  Litchfield  and 
Danville,  will  help  to  give  Central  Illinois 
a   ocries   of   lakes   combining  beauty   with 

practical  utility. 

C.  E.  JENKS, 
Manager,   Springfield  Chamber   of   Commerce. 

A  New  Day  in  Baton  Rouge 

Baton  Rouge,  La. — The  first  important 
project  taken  up  by  the  Baton  Rouge  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  after  its  recent  reorgan- 
ization by  the  American  City  Bureau  was 
the  promotion  of  a  $2,000,000  bond  issue. 
This  bond  issue  provides  for  the  extension 
of  port  facilities,  additional  parks,  street 
paving,  a  new  central  fire  station  and  two 
substations,  a  complete  new  drainage  sys- 
tem, a  public  library,  a  city  hall,  an  abattoir, 
and  the  opening  of  several  new  streets  in 
the  city. 

The  item  of  the  bond  issue  in  which  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  most  vitally 
interested  was  that  providing  for  the  ex- 
tension of  port  facilities — an  item  which 
met  with  the  keenest  opposition.  Baton 
Rouge,  the  seventh  port  in  the  United 
States,  is  at  the  head  of  the  deep-water 
navigation  on  the  Mississippi  River  and 
has  a  heavier  water  tonnage  than  either 
Boston,  Norfolk,  or  San  Francisco.  In 
spite  of  this  fact,  the  city  at  the  present 
time  has  no  docking  facilities,  even  for 
small  excursion  steamers,  aside  from  the 
docks  owned  and  operated  by  a  private 
company. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  decided  to 
begin  a  campaign  to  help  carry  the  bond 
issue,  and  a  Bond  Issue  Committee  was 
appointed.  From  this  committee  several 
subcommittees  were  organized  to  take  care 
of  the  various  phases  of  the  work  involved. 
One  of  these  committees  made  a  tour  of 
a  number  of  other  ports  throughout  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  in- 


formation on  docking  and  terminal  facili- 
ties. This  information  was  then  compiled 
and  presented  to  the  public.  As  it  was 
necessary  that  the  vote  in  favor  of  the 
bond  issue,  in  order  to  carry,  should  repre- 
sent the  greater  part  of  the  assessed  valua- 
tion in  the  city  as  well  as  the  majority  of 
individual  votes,  articles  were  secured  from 
some  of  the  larger  taxpayers  for  publica- 
tion in  the  local  newspapers.  Two  forum 
meetings  were  held  by  the  Chamber,  to 
which  the  public  was  invited.  These  meet- 
ings were  attended  by  large  crowds'  of 
people  and  were  the  scenes  of  many  lively 
discussions.  On  election  day  every  vot- 
ing precinct  m  each  ward  was  thoroughly 
organized  with  workers  from  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  automobiles  were  pro- 
vided for  the  use  of  the  workers.  The 
entire  bond  issue  carried  by  a  vote  of  six 
to  one. 

The  result  of  this  special  election  will  be 
of  inestimable  value  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  the  city  as  a  deep-water  port,  and 
the  successful  campaign  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  resulted  in  added  prestige 
for  the  organization  and  has  greatly  in- 
creased its  influence  in  the  community, 
J.  H.  Mclaughlin*. 

Secretary,  Baton  Rouge  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Spokane  Chamber  Cooperates 
with  Fire  Department 

Spokane,  Wash.— The  Spokane  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  through  its  Fire  and 
Accident  Prevention  Committee,  has  been 
cooperating  actively  with  the  local  Fire 
Department.  This  year  the  scope  of  the 
vvork  has  been  enlarged  by  arranging  for 
two  men  from  the  Fire  Department  to  make 
talks  on  the  subject  of  fire  prevention  in 
all  of  the  grade  schools  of  the  city.  Men 
were  picked  who  had  ability  to  interest 
children,  and  their  talks  were  carefully 
prepared  to  appeal  to  the  child  mind. 

For  the  observance  of  Fire  Prevention 
Week,  October  7  to  13,  an  exceptionally 
effective  program  was  developed  by  the 
committee.  This  included  an  essay  con- 
test, open  to  all  public  and  private  school 
students  from  5B  to  8A  grades,  on  "How 
to  Prevent  Fires  in  the  Home."  Eight  $5 
prizes  and  one  prize  of  $10  were  awarded 
to  the  winners  of  the  contest.  Arrange- 
ments were  made  with  the  local  merchants 
to   devote   a   portion   of  their   advertising 
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pace  on  October  ii  to  the  subject  of  fire 
prevention,  and  to  display  posters  in  their 
show  windows.  The  Fire  Department 
band  and  fire  apparatus  paraded  through 
the  down-town  streets  daily  during  the 
week;  fire  prevention  slides  were  shown  at 
the  motion  picture  theaters;  announcements 
were  made  before  the  various  civic  clubs 

Ind  other  organizations;  and  special  stick- 
rs  were  distributed  on  all  local  outgoing 
lail. 
An  outstanding  feature  of  the  Spokane 
'ire  Department's  work  has  been  the  con- 
structing of  new  equipment  in  the  Depart- 
ment's machine  shops.  The  latest  machine 
completed  is  a  double  8o-gallon  chemical 
wagon,  built  on  a  Wisconsin  motor.  This 
machine  is  the  thirty-second  piece  of 
apparatus  constructed  by  the  Department. 
It  was  built  in  the  shop  from  standard 
units,  under  the  direction  of  Chief  A.  L. 
Weeks  and  Master  Mechanic  E.  A.  John- 
stone, at  a  cost  of  $2,200. 

WILLIAM   G.   OVES, 
Secretary,  Fire  and  Accident  Prevention  Commit- 
tee,  Spokane  Chamber   of  Commerce. 

Important  Public  Improvements 
Voted  for  Spartanburg 

Spartanburg,  S.  C— The  Spartanburg 
Chamber  of  Commerce  recently  assisted  in 
securing  the  signatures  of  more  than  70 
per  cent  of  the  freeholders  of  the  city  to  a 
petition  calling  for  a  special  election  in  the 


matter  of  a  proposed  $500,000  bond  issue. 
As  a  result,  the  question  was  put  before 
the  voters,  and  the  bond  issue  carried  by  a 
vrote  of  770  out  of  a  total  of  940  votes  cast. 
It  is  planned  to  expend  $400,000  for  street 
and  sidewalk  improvements,  $60,000  for 
sewerage  extension,  and  $40,000  for  fire 
protection. 

The  program  of  street  and  sidewalk  im- 
provements includes  the  opening  of  two 
parallel  streets  leading  to  East  Main  Street, 
ihe  paving,  grading  and  widening  of  West 
Main  Street,  and  the  extension  of  the  paved 
sidewalk  system  throughout  the  city  wher- 
ever there  is  felt  to  be  the  greatest  need. 
The  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  street 
paving  will  be  used  for  the  paving  of  streets 
upon  the  petition  of  abutting  property  ov/n- 
I'rs,  consideration  being  given  to  the 
priority  of  the  petitions  and  the  needs  of 
the  section. 

The  principal  item  in  the  fire  protection 
program  is  the  erection  of  a  fire  station  in 
(he  eastern  or  northern  part  of  the  city. 
This  is  necessitated  chiefly  by  the  fact  that 
fire-fighting  apparatus  on  its  way  to  fires 
in  the  eastern  section  of  the  city  has  often 
been  delayed  at  the  railroad  crossing  on 
East  Main  Street.  The  erection  of  the  new 
station  will  help  to  eliminate  the  possibility 
of  serious  damage  resulting  from  such  de- 
lays in  the  future. 

R.    B.    BEAL, 
Secretary,  Spartanburg  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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Woodbury,  N.  Y.,  Is  Prepared! 
(Is  Your  City,  Too?) 


The  annual  snow  peril  already  hangs  over 
many  Northern  cities.  In  some  localities 
the  public  may  be  made  to  suffer  for  inter- 
rupted traffic,  snowbound  fire  equipment, 
stalled  ambulances,  trolleys  and  all  other 
traffic. 

But  not  in  Woodbury,  N.  Y.!  Wm.  McClel- 
lan,  supervisor  for  that  progressive  city, 
tells  hoM'  Woodbury  has  conquered  the  snow 
problem : 

''Appreciating  the  importance  of  keeping 
our  roads  open  during  the  winter  months 
we  purchased  a  10-ton  'Caterpillar'*  with 
snow-plow.  Before  the  tractor  arrived  there 
was  an  accumulation  of  about  a  foot  of 
snow  from  the  winter  storms,  and  the 
'Caterpillar'  outfit  cleared  the  roads  with- 
out difficulty  and  kept  them  open  through- 
out the  winter. 
"The     power     developed     by     'Caterpillars' 


equips  them  to  go  through  practically  any 
snow-storm  and  they  are  the  only  depend- 
able method  we  know  of  for  clearing  snow 
from  the  highways.  The  'Caterpillar' 
travels  .S  to  4  miles  an  hour  and  the  outfit 
is  operated  by  two  men.  For  our  purpose 
we  estimate  that  it  should  do  the  work  for 
at  least  ten  years,  and  we  have  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  we  are  able 
to  take  care  of  a  snow-storm  at  present  that 
kept  us  laboring  for  days  with  all  the  forces 
we  could  command." 

There's  still  time  to  protect  the  safety, 
health,  and  commerce  of  your  city,  no 
matter  what  storms  may  come.  Let  us  give 
you  interesting  figures  on  the  performance 
of  2-Ton,  5-Ton  and  10-Ton  "CaterpiUars" 
— how  they  can  serve  your  community  the 
year  round  as  well  as  in  winter.  Write 
today. 


*  There  is  but  one  "Caterpillar'* — Holt   builds  it 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

PEORIA,      ILLINOIS 

Eastern  Division:  50  Church  Street,  New  York 
Branches    and    service     stations     all     over    the    world 
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Dallas,  Texas 
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Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Administrative  Survey  Saves  Large  been  approved  by  the  City  Water  Commis- 

Sums  for  City  of  Brockton  sion  and  was  ready  to  go  before  the  City 

Brockton,  Mass. — A  complete  survey  of  Council    and    the    Legislature    to    secure 

the  administrative  departments  of  the  city  authority  to  borrow  the  necessary  funds.  A 

of   Brockton   has  recently  been   completed  study  of  conditions  showed  that  this  second 

by  Gaylord  C.  Cummin,  civic  consultant  and  pipe  line  was  unnecessary  at  this  time,  and 

representative   of   the    Institute   of    Public  the  proposition  was  abandoned.    The  actual 

Service,  whose  services  were  retained  for  financial  value  of  other  recommendations, 

that  purpose  by  the  Brockton  Chamber  of  such  as  the  elimination  of  the  supplemen- 

Commerce.     The  study  was  primarily  one  tary    budget,    improved   budget    procedure, 

of  methods  rather  than  of  policy  or  per-  and  changes  in  department  detail  methods, 

sonnel,  and  was  made  with  the  hearty  co-  is  diflficult  to  estimate,  but  they  will  without 

operation  of  the  city  officials,  Mr.  Cummin  doubt  lead  to  better  and  more  satisfactory 

acting  as  a  temporary  aid  to  the  heads  of  service  at  the  same  or  less  cost, 

departments  in  analyzing  their  problems  and  One  of  the  most  important  results  of  the 

suggesting  the   use   of   methods   employed  survey  is  believed  to  be  that  the  city  officials 

elsewhere  as  possible   solutions.     The  city  feel  better  satisfied  with  their  own  work 

officials  and  business  men  are  more  than  because  of  the  new  confidence  which  they 

■satisfied  with  the  results  accomplished.  have  in  the  quality  and  cost  of  service 
[  It  is  estimated  that  the  actual  financial  which  they  are  now  rendering  to  the  tax- 
savings,  when  the  recommendations  made  payers, 
have  all  been  adopted  and  are  in  effect,  will  A  comprehensive  abstract  of  Mr.  Cum- 
amount  to  over  $170,000,  which  is  about  min's  report  is  contained  in  a  special  issue 
twenty  times  what  it  cost  the  Chamber  of  of  the  Brockton  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Commerce  to  have  the  survey  made.  In  bulletin  for  August  14,  a  copy  of  which  will 
one  instance  the  city  was  saved,  for  the  be  sent  to  any  reader  of  The  Amercan 
present  at  least,  the  possible  expenditure  of  Cit\  upon  request. 
$600,000  for  a  second  pipe  line  from  the  _    „    mTTr^T^t 

.      ,                                   ,                               •    •              1   •    u   L     J  r.    t,.    MIJ^HJJN, 

City  S  water-supply,  a  proposition  which  had  Secretary,  Brockton  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

I  Conferences  for  Health  Officers  and  Correspondence  Courses 
for  Public  Health  Nurses 

"T'HE  first  of  a  series  of  district  confer-  Saratoga    Springs,    and   at    some   point   in 

I      ences  for  local  health  officers,  called  Westchester,  Putnam  or  Dutchess  County, 

by  the  New  York  State  Department  of  the  dates  of  which  have  not  yet  been  defi- 

Health,  was  held  in  Albany  on  October  5,  nitely  decided. 

and  similar  conferences  have  since  been  Announcement  has  also  been  made  that 
held  in  Glens  Falls,  Plattsburg,  Rochester  the  correspondence  course  for  public  nurses 
and  Watertown.  Future  conferences  have  began  its  second  year  in  October  with  an 
been  announced  by  Dr.  Matthias  Nicoll,  enrollment  of  150  nurses.  This  course  was 
Jr.,  State  Commissioner  of  Health,  accord-  organized  in  the  fall  of  1922  by  the  Uni- 
ing  to  the  following  schedule:  versity  and  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
November     I Oswego  lege,   cooperating  with   the    State   Depart- 

November    2 Utica  ment  of  Health,  for  the  special  benefit  of 

November    7 Attica  tj^ose  public  health  nurses  throughout  the 

N^mbfr    ': ;;::::::::: :  BuSr'  ='at=  who  were  unable  .o  .ake  advantage  of 

November  13 Jamestown  prolonged   residence  courses,      ine  course 

November  13 Salamanca  has  been  approved  by  the   Public  Health 

November  15 Wellsville  Council,    which    requires    that    all    public 

SjeTw  1: : : : : ; : : : : : : : m'^^Zl  "-I*  nurses  employed  by  pubUc  amhori- 

December     S Elmira  ties  shall  have  completed  a  course   of  in- 

December     6 Hornell  struction  in  public  health  nursing  approved 

Conferences  will  also  be  held  at  Mineola,  by  the  Council. 
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Economical  Fire  Protection  With  This  Combination  Unit 


Communities  that  have  outgrown  the  limited 
utility  of  hand-drawn  apparatus,  soon  find  them- 
selves face  to  face  with  the  need  for 
automotive  equipment.  And  from 
the  standpoint  of  economical  up- 
keep and  minimum  investment,  the 
complete  independent  unit  has 
many  advantages. 

This  Garford  Combination  Chem- 
ical Engine  Rotary  Pump  and  Hose 
Car  Model  draws  water  from  brook, 
pond,  hydrant  or  any  other  avail- 
able source.  Its  maximum  speed  of 
1000  R.  P.  M.  pumps  350  gallons 


1000'  2H  »  hose  with  1  "noz- 
zle at  80  lbs.  pressure 
at  nozzle. 


of  water  per  minute  at  120  lbs.  pump  pressure, 

which  is  ample  for  any  emergency. 

"Essentials  in  Municipal  Equip- 
ment" is  the  title  of  an  authorita- 
tive article  appearing  in  the  Octo- 
ber issue  of  "Haul-Age,"  a  service 
magazine  to  truck  operators. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  "Haul -Age." 
Without  charge  or  obligation  we 
will  gladly  send  it  regularly  to  any 
city,  county,  state  or  federal  official 
who  is  interested  in  the  progress  of 
motor  trucking  and  dependable 
transportation. 


The  Garford  MotorTruck  Company,  Lima^O. 

Manufacturers  of  Motor  Trucks  1  to  1}4  Tons 


DEPENDABLE  TRANSPORTATION 


«4 
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For  Superpower  Development  and 

Control 


By  Herbert  Hoover 


ENGINEERING  science  has  brought  us  to 
the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  the  develop- 
ment of  electric  power.  This  era  prom- 
ises great  reductions  in  power  cost  and  wide 
expansion  of  its  use.  Fundamentally,  this  new 
stage  in  progress  is  due  to  the  perfection  of 
high-voltage,  longer  transmission  and  more 
perfect  mechanical   development   of   power. 

This  superdevelopment  of  great  areas  of 
cheaper  power  has  been  dramatized  by  those 
less  familar  with  the  problem,  as  the  construc- 
tion of  great  power  high- 
ways traversing  several 
states  into  which  we  should 
pour  great  streams  at  high 
voltages  from  great  giant 
water-power  or  central 
steam  stations  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  public  utili- 
ties and  other  large  users 
along  the  lines  of  these 
great  power  streams.  This, 
indeed,  serves  perhaps  to 
picture  what  is  meant  by 
superpower  development.  As 
a  matter  of  practical  fact, 
however,  the  natural  devel- 
opment of  this  situation  lies 
first  in  the  interconnection 
of  power  supplies  between 
the  existing  great  utility 
systems,  and  second,  in 
common  action  for  the  erec- 
tion of  large  units  of  pro- 
duction at  advantageous  points  for  the  mutual 
supply  of  two  or  more  of  the  present  systems 
and  in  the  development  of  such  great  water- 
powers  as  the  St.  Lawrence. 

In  the  matter  of  public  relations  to  power 
development  and  distribution  it  appears  to  me 
that  one  of  the  first  principles  we  must  reali;^e 
is  that  the  whole  of  this  development  implies 
the  free  flow  of  power.  We  have  thus  at  once 
created  at  least  a  physical  and  economic  inter- 
stale  (Question.  This  great  development  of  so 
much  public  interest  cannot  come  about  unless 
there  is  a  complete  liquidity  in  movement  of 
power  back  and  forth  across  the  boundaries 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  We 
cannot  secure  centralized  generation,  great 
water-power  development,  or  interconnection 
of  load  unless  there  is  this  free  flow.  With- 
out this  we  shall  have  permanently  a  larger 
cost  of  power  and  less  expansion  in  its  service. 
There  are  time-honored  disputes  over  states' 
rights  with  regard  to  water,  and  somewhat 
similar  questions  are  being  raised  as  to  power. 
Subject  always  to  the  sovereignty  of  states  in 
taxation,  etc.,  unless  all  citizens  irrespective  of 


Superpower   Conferences 

With  the  approval  of  Presi- 
dent Coolidge,  a  meeting  was 
held  in  New  York,  on  October 
13,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
a  preliminary  discussion  of 
what  cooperative  steps  Federal 
and  state  authorities  can  prop- 
erly take  in  the  promotion  of 
superpower  development  in  the 
New  England  and  Middle  At- 
lantic States.  The  accompany- 
ing paragraphs  are  from  Secre- 
tary Hoover's  address.  The 
conference  recommended  that  a 
further  enlarged  conference 
should  he  called  at  an  early 
date,  and  that  in  the  meantime 
certain  definite  problems  should 
be  investigated  for  presentation 
at  the  enlarged  conference. 


state  may  have  the  same  rights  as  to  use  of 
power  we  will  destroy  the  hopes  of  a  very  great 
economic  development. 

The  eonomical  distribution  of  power  rests, 
to  a  large  degree,  upon  local  territorial  mo- 
nopoly. Competitive  overlap  of  power  distribu- 
tion systems  would  represent  tremendous  capital 
and  distribution  waste.  When  we  accept  the 
principle  of  monopoly,  we  at  once  must  accept 
the  principle  of  public  regulation.  This  is  a 
fundamental  conception  upon  which  there  is 
no  need  for  dispute  or  argu- 
ment. It  is  amply  accepted 
by  universal  state  legisla- 
tion. Our  states  have 
wisely  created  public  service 
commissions  with  state- 
wide regulatory  power,  in 
order  that  rates,  profits  and 
distribution  might  be  con- 
trolled. 

I  am  not  here  to  advo- 
cate superregulation  of  in- 
terstate movement  of  power. 
I  believe  that  power  devel- 
opment and  distribution 
would  find  its  greatest  solu- 
tion in  coordinated  state 
regulation,  perhaps  with  as- 
sistance and  cooperation  of 
the  Federal  Government, 
rather  than  in  any  super- 
structure of  authority  such 
as  has  been  found  neces- 
sary in  transportation,  unless,  of  course,  neces- 
sities of  the  case  cannot  be  attained  otherwise. 
There  is  a  phase  of  this  whole  public  relation- 
ship that  seems  to  me  to  be  slowly  emerging 
and  that  is  that  the  United  States  will  natu- 
rally divide  itself  into  several  power  areas. 
For  instance,  the  barren  area  of  power  con- 
sumption formed  by  the  Adirondacks  on  the 
east  and  the  character  of  natural  resources 
along  the  Mason-Dixon  line  on  the  South  create 
a  natural  district  in  the  New  England  and 
Mid- Atlantic  States.  Another  power  district 
lies  to  the  west  of  the  Alleghanies  and  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  Still  another  district 
lies  in  the  southeastern  states,  again  in  the 
southwestern  states  and  still  another  in  the 
northwestern  states.  The  problems  in  each 
of  these  power  districts  are  essentially  differ- 
ent as  to  the  origins  of  power  and  the  character 
of  their  industries,  and  are  affected  by  the  rate 
of  probable  industrial  development  in  some 
states.  And  if  we  are  to  make  rightful  solu- 
tion of  national  problems  we  should  consider 
their  development  as  essentially  separate  ques- 
tions. 
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Economical  Fire  Protection  With  This  Combination  Unit 


Communities  that  have  outgrown  the  limited 
utility  of  hand-drawn  apparatus,  soon  find  them- 
selves face  to  face  with  the  need  for 
automotive  equipment.  And  from 
the  standpoint  of  economical  up- 
keep and  minimum  investment,  the 
complete  independent  unit  has 
many  advantages. 

This  Garford  Combination  Chem- 
ical Engine  Rotary  Pump  and  Hose 
Car  Model  draws  water  from  brook, 
pond,  hydrant  or  any  other  avail- 
able source.  Its  maximum  speed  of 
1000  R.  P.  M.  pumps  350  gallons 


1000'  2ij  »  hose  with  1  *noz. 

zle  at  80  lbs.  pressure 

at  nozzle. 


of  water  per  minute  at  120  lbs.  pump  pressure, 

which  is  ample  for  any  emergency. 

"Essentials  in  Municipal  Equip- 
ment" is  the  title  of  an  authorita- 
tive article  appearing  in  the  Octo- 
ber issue  of  "Haul-Age,"  a  service 
magazine  to  truck  operators. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  "Haul -Age." 
Without  charge  or  obligation  we 
will  gladly  send  it  regularly  to  any 
city,  county,  state  or  federal  official 
who  is  interested  in  the  progress  of 
motor  trucking  and  dependable 
transportation. 


^ 


The  Garford  MotorTruck  Company,  Lima,0< 

Manufacturers  of  Motor  Trucks  1  to  7>^  Tons 


DEPENDABLE  TRANSPORTATION 
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For  Superpower  Development  and 

Control 


By  Herbert  Hoover 


ENGINEERING  science  has  brought  us  to 
the  threshold  of  a  new  era  in  the  develop- 
ment of  electric  power.  This  era  prom- 
ises great  reductions  in  power  cost  and  wide 
expansion  of  its  use.  Fundamentally,  this  new 
stage  in  progress  is  due  to  the  perfection  of 
high-voltage,  longer  transmission  and  more 
perfect  mechanical   development  of   power. 

This  superdevelopment  of  great  areas  of 
cheaper  power  has  been  dramatized  by  those 
less  familar  with  the  problem,  as  the  construc- 
tion of  great  power  high- 
ways traversing  several 
states  into  which  we  should 
pour  great  streams  at  high 
voltages  from  great  giant 
water-power  or  central 
steam  stations  to  be  dis- 
tributed to  the  public  utili- 
ties and  other  large  users 
along  the  lines  of  these 
great  power  streams.  This, 
indeed,  serves  perhaps  to 
picture  what  is  meant  by 
superpower  development.  As 
a  matter  of  practical  fact, 
however,  the  natural  devel- 
opment of  this  situation  lies 
first  in  the  interconnection 
of  power  supplies  between 
the  existing  great  utility 
systems,  and  second,  in 
common  action  for  the  erec- 
tion of  large  units  of  pro- 
duction at  advantageous  points  for  the  mutual 
supply  of  two  or  more  of  the  present  systems 
and  in  the  development  of  such  great  water- 
powers  as  the  St.  Lawrence. 

In  the  matter  of  public  relations  to  power 
development  and  distribution  it  appears  to  me 
that  one  of  the  first  principles  we  must  realize 
is  that  the  whole  of  this  development  implies 
the  free  flow  of  power.  We  have  thus  at  once 
created  at  least  a  physical  and  economic  inter- 
state CLuestion.  This  great  development  of  so 
much  public  interest  cannot  come  about  unless 
there  is  a  complete  liquidity  in  movement  of 
power  back  and  forth  across  the  boundaries 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  States.  We 
cannot  secure  centralized  generation,  great 
water-power  development,  or  interconnection 
of  load  unless  there  is  this  free  flow.  With- 
out this  we  shall  have  permanently  a  larger 
cost  of  power  and  less  expansion  in  its  service. 
There  are  time-honored  disputes  over  states' 
rights  with  regard  to  water,  and  somewhat 
similar  questions  are  being  raised  as  to  power. 
Subject  always  to  the  sovereignty  of  states  in 
taxation,  etc.,  unless  all  citizens  irrespective  of 


Superpower   Conferences 

With  the  approval  of  Presi- 
dent Coolidge,  a  meeting  was 
held  in  New  York,  on  October 
13,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for 
a  preliminary  discussion  of 
what  cooperative  steps  Federal 
and  state  authorities  can  prop- 
erly take  in  the  promotion  of 
superpower  development  in  the 
New  England  and  Middle  At- 
lantic States.  The  accompany- 
ing paragraphs  are  from  Secre- 
tary Hoover's  address.  The 
conference  recommended  that  a 
further  enlarged  conference 
should  he  called  at  an  early 
date,  and  that  in  the  meantime 
certain  definite  problems  should 
be  investigated  for  presentation 
at  the  enlarged  conference. 


State  may  have  the  same  rights  as  to  use  of 
power  we  will  destroy  the  hopes  of  a  very  great 
economic  development. 

The  eonomical  distribution  of  power  rests, 
to  a  large  degree,  upon  local  territorial  mo- 
nopoly. Competitive  overlap  of  power  distribu- 
tion systems  would  represent  tremendous  capital 
and  distribution  waste.  When  we  accept  the 
principle  of  monopoly,  we  at  once  must  accept 
the  principle  of  public  regulation.  This  is  a 
fundamental  conception  upon  which  there  is 
no  need  for  dispute  or  argu- 
ment. It  is  amply  accepted 
by  universal  state  legisla- 
tion. Our  states  have 
wisely  created  public  service 
commissions  with  state- 
wide regulatory  power,  in 
order  that  rates,  profits  and 
distribution  might  be  con- 
trolled. 

I  am  not  here  to  advo- 
cate super  regulation  of  in- 
terstate movement  of  power. 
I  believe  that  power  devel- 
opment and  distribution 
would  find  its  greatest  solu- 
tion in  coordinated  state 
regulation,  perhaps  with  as- 
sistance and  cooperation  of 
the  Federal  Government, 
rather  than  in  any  super- 
structure of  authority  such 
as  has  been  found  neces- 
sary in  transportation,  unless,  of  course,  neces- 
sities of  the  case  cannot  be  attained  otherwise. 
There  is  a  phase  of  this  whole  public  relation- 
ship that  seems  to  me  to  be  slowly  emerging 
and  that  is  that  the  United  States  will  natu- 
rally divide  itself  into  several  power  areas. 
For  instance,  the  barren  area  of  power  con- 
sumption formed  by  the  Adirondacks  on  the 
east  and  the  character  of  natural  resources 
along  the  Mason-Dixon  line  on  the  South  create 
a  natural  district  in  the  New  England  and 
Mid-Atlantic  States.  Another  power  district 
lies  to  the  west  of  the  Alleghanies  and  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River.  Still  another  district 
lies  in  the  southeastern  states,  again  in  the 
southwestern  states  and  still  another  in  the 
northwestern  states.  The  problems  in  each 
of  these  power  districts  are  essentially  differ- 
ent as  to  the  origins  of  power  and  the  character 
of  their  industries,  and  are  affected  by  the  rate 
of  probable  industrial  development  in  some 
states.  And  if  we  are  to  make  rightful  solu- 
tion of  national  problems  we  should  consider 
their  development  as  essentially  separate  ques- 
tions. 
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DOWFLAKE 

FOR  CURING  CONCRETE 


DOWFLAKE 

For  Cold  Weather 

Concrete  construction 
work  In  cold  weather  is 
a  hazardous  undertaking 
without  suitable  protec- 
tion. 

DOWFLAKE  provides 
insurance  for  the  con- 
tractor during  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  when 
freezing  and  thawing  is 
common. 

Only  two  or  t  h  r  e  e 
pounds  of  DOWTLAKE 
added  to  the  mix  with 
every  sack  of  cement 
win  eliminate  many 
risks  during  late  fall 
construction. 


Have  you  tried  DOWFLAKE  in  your  concrete  curing 
operations?  Do  you  know  how  useful  it  is  in  cold  weather? 
A  few  years  ago  everyone  would  have  answered — "No,  we 
never  heard  of  it."  Yet  DOWFLAKE  is  coming  into  daily 
use  for  concrete  curing  as  rapidly  as  Portland  Cement  con- 
crete itself  came  ahead  a  few  years  after  its  discovery. 
Some  state  highway  departments  after  two  years  testing 
have  adopted  DOWFLAKE  as  a  daily  essential,  purchased 
and  used  with  the  same  regularity  as  sand,  gravel  or 
cement.  Hundreds  of  highway  contractors  would  hardly 
know  how  to  do  without  it. 

Don't  forget  DOWFLAKE  for  your  next  job.  In  highway 
work,  curbs,  sidewalks — DOWFLAKE  releases  forms  for 
use  over  and  over  again  for  it  does  gives  concrete  the  same 
relative  strength  in  10  days  as  it  would  attain  in  21  days 
under  ordinary  curing  processes. 

DOWFLAKE  gets  floors,  sidewalks  and  pavement-patches 
into  use  in  less  than  half  the  time — avoids  tying  up  equip- 
ment and  eliminates  most  of  the  cost  and  danger  of  detour- 
ing  traffic  for  patching  work.  It  saves  its  cost  in  red 
lanterns,  signs  and  smashed  headlights  alone.  You  dig 
out  concrete  and  patch  it  today — and  tomorrow  the  road 
may  be  opened. 

Write  for  the  new  DOW  book— "HOW  TO  CURE  CON- 
CRETE." It  will  prove  a  source  of  both  information  and 
profit.  DOWFLAKE  is  particularly  useful  in  adding  a 
month  or  so  to  the  fall  construction  season,  so  don't  delay 
trying  it. 

THE  DOW  CHEMICAL   CO. 

261  Jefferson  Street,  MIDLAND,  MICHIGAN 

Branch  Sales  Office:  90  West  Street,  New  York  City 
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Business  Taxes  for  Additional 
Municipal  Revenues 

By  F.   A.   Helton 

Commissioner  of  Finance,  Santa  Monica,  Calif. 


NO  problem  before  the  American  pub- 
lic to-day  is  given  more  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  individual  than  the 
problem  of  taxation.  Owing  to  the  varied 
geographical  locations  and  resources  of  the 
different  municipalities,  no  one  general  plan 
of  taxation  could  be  adopted  by  all.  It  be- 
comes, therefore,  the  duty  of  the  municipal 
officials  to  call  the  taxpayers  together  and 
devise     a      feasible 


a 
plan  for  meeting  the 
financial     needs     of 
the     community     in 
which  they  live. 

Many  cities  in  the 
United  States  have 
found  themselves, 
doubtless,  in  the 
same  position  as 
was  Santa  Monica 
when  salaries  and 
wages  in  all  depart- 
ments had  to  be  in- 
creased, but  with 
charter  limitation  of 
a  one-dollar  rate  of 
taxation  for  general 
municipal  purposes. 
This,  together  with 
the  loss  of  revenue 
formerly  levied  on 
liquor  licenses,  pre- 
sented a  serious 
problem  that  had  to 
be  worked  out. 

The  city  of  Santa 
Monica  formerly  collected  a  revenue  of 
$32,000  annually  from  liquor  licenses.  At 
the  time  this  source  of  income  was  stopped, 
the  demand  came  from  all  departments  for 
a  wage  increase  which  amounted  to  a  little 
more  than  $50,000  annually.  After  care- 
ful consideration,  we  were  able  to  reduce 
this  wage  increase  to  about  $40,000.  This 
added  to  the  $32,000  loss  in  revenue  meant 
that  we  had  $72,000  to  meet  over  and  above 


Explanatory  Note  by  the  Author 

Santa  Monica  is  governed  by  three 
commissioners,  one  of  whom  is  myself, 
and  it  is  a  fact  that  none  of  us  heartily 
favors  this  form  of  taxation,  but  our 
city  is  growing  so  rapidly  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  the  necessary  im- 
provements and  extensions  required  by 
our  citizens  out  of  the  dollar  rate  with- 
out raising  the  assessed  valuation  to 
the  danger  point.  At  the  present  time 
we  are  collecting  2,000  licenses,  which 
amount  to  about  $45,000  per  annum. 
I  can  say  conscientiously  that  our  ob- 
jectors the  past  year  have  been  so  very 
few  that  we  scarcely  note  them.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  those  who  do  object  are 
those  who  come  in  from  outside  terri- 
tory and  try  to  evade  the  law.  We 
are  now  in  our  third  year  of  this  ordi- 
nance and  it  is  gratifying  indeed  to 
note  the  attitude  of  our  business  and 
professional  citizens.  Nearly  all  of 
those  who  at  first  objected  are  now  co- 
operating with  us  and  helping  in  every 
way  they  can,  for  they  have  found  that 
in  the  long  run  it  is  a  paying  invest- 
ment. 


our  budget  estimates.  After  the  members 
of  the  City  Commission  had  gone  into  every 
angle  of  the  case,  we  decided  that  there 
were  only  "two  things  possible  for  us  to  do 
— cut  overhead  expenses  and  create  some 
method  whereby  we  could  supplement  the 
revenue  received  from  our  dollar-rate  taxa- 
tion. Upon  investigation  we  found  that 
many  cities  had  created  ordinances  placing 
a  special  tax  or 
license  on  almost 
every  form  of  activ- 
ity carried  on  with- 
in their  respective 
boundaries. 


Determining     the 
Basis  of  Taxation 

Deputies  from  the 
several  departments 
under  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Finance 
compiled  a  list  of 
every  kind  of  busi- 
ness within  the  city. 
After  the  list  was 
completed,  came  the 
task  of  segregating 
and  classifying, 
such  as  merchants, 
amusements,  p  r  o  - 
fessional  and  the 
other  vocations. 
After  this  informa- 
tion was  compiled, 
a  personal  interview 
was  held  with  a  number  of  merchants 
and  a  confidential  statement  of  their 
gross  business  for  the  past  year  was  made 
by  them.  From  their  statements  it  was 
possible  to  strike  a  general  average  of  the 
business  done  in  the  city.  The  percentage 
of  profit  in  each  line  of  business  was  taken 
into  consideration,  also  the  number  of  times 
that  the  stock  in  each  line  of  business  would 
be  turned  during  the  year.     Investigation 
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SALES  BRANCHES 
127  Montgomery  St. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 

30  Church  Street 
New  York  City 

Distribution  Warehouse 

820  North  Second  Street 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Progressive  Cities 

Keep  Arteries  of    Travel  Open 


"After  a  demonstration  with  aC.  L. 
xJl  Best  'Sixty'  Tractor  and  a  snow 
plow,  we  were  convinced  our  city  could 
not  afford  to  be  without  the  equipment," 
writes  the  Mayor  of  a  W^isconsin  City. 

No  progressive  city  will  allow  a  snow  fall 
to  block  its  streets  and  stifle  business  ac- 
tivity. Tractors  have  made  removal  work 
too  easy  for  that. 

It  wUl  pay  you  to  investigate  the  dollars 
and  cents  value  of  a  Best  "Sixty"  or  "Thir- 
ty" equipped  to  keep  your  streets  open. 
Ask  for  a  copy  of  our  informative  book 
on  snow  removal. 


C.  L.  BEST  TRACTOR  CO. 

San  Leandro,  California 


98-1123 


'M^^yMf/A'/M. '/, 
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showed  that  some  lines  of  business  were  sections  of  this  ordinance,  the  gross  annual  re- 
working on  a  much  smaller  margin  of  profit  ^eipts  of  which  business  amount  to: 
than    others,    yet    those    working    on    the  Per  Quarter 
smaller  margins  were  turning  their  stock  l'!^^,!^^^^;^---^^^,,^::::::::::::::    ^S 
so  much  more  often  than  those  demandmg          15,000  and  less  than      20,000 2.50 

1  c^     ^u    ^      i.  i-t,^   ^^A    ^f  4-U^   ,ronr  20,000  and  less  than        25,000 3.00 

a  larger  profit,  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  35,000  and  less  than      30,000 3.50 

their  net  profits  were  as  great  as  or  greater  aa.ooo  and  less  than      42,ooo .  .;..•.;.•■••.      4.50 

than  those  of  the  long  profit  merchants.  54,000  and  less  than      66,000 7.'50 

rj^,        r  ■  r      4.^  U^:^^  ■r.^^-.r^A   K«ir/~.ti^  66,000  Hrtd  less  than        78.000 9.00 

The  foregoing  facts  being  proved  beyond         ^^-^q^  ^^^  j^^^  ^j,^^      go  oq^ ^^  50 

contradiction,  it  was  decided  that  a  license  90,000  and  less  than    125,000 14.00 

(..uiiuauiv-ciuii,     ■-  .  125,000  and  less  than      150,000 17.00 

based  on  the  gross  business  done  regardless        150,000  and  less  than    200,000 22.00 

^f    4.U^    v;^A    r^f    KucJrK^cc    wnnlH    hp    a-;    ilist  200,000  and  less  than      300,000 32.00 

of  the  kind  ot  business  would  De  as  just        300,000  and  less  than    40o,ooo 42.00 

and   eauitable   a    way   of   distributing   the        400,000  and  less  than     500,000 52.00 

,     ^  .1  •        1  iJ   u      (^,„^A  500,000  and  less  than      750,000 72.00 

burden  among  this  class  as  could  De  louno.        750,000  and  less  than  1,000,000 9200 

The  question  of  selecting  business  and  voca-        Over   $1.000.000 125.00 

tional  citizens  to  pay  this  license  and  leav-  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^.^.^^^^  ^^^^.^^  covering  pro- 
ing  out  what  we  usually  term  the  private  f^ssional  business,  such  as  doctors,  lawyers, 
citizen  was  discussed  at  some  length,  the  musical  and  voice  instructors.  This  section 
final  conclusion  being  that  we  were  right  j^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^  ^^^^^  receipts,  and  the 
in  excluding  the  private  citizen.  Some  of  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^.^.^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  .^  5^^^.^^  ^^^ 
the  reasons  supporting  our  position  are  that  j^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  p^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^_ 
the  business  sections  of  all  cities  require  potation  is  conducting,  managing  or  carry- 
more  police  and  fire  protection,  more  lights,  .^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  businesses  at  the  same 
more  rubbish  and  garbage  collections,  more  ,^^^^j^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^^  management, 
street  sweepers  and  other  services  all  of  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^j^^ 
which  the  private  home  owner  helps  pay  business  that  carries  a  flat  rate  are  kept 
through  general  taxation.  We  were  able  separate  from  the  general  business  which 
to  show  the  business  men  that  they  were  .^  jj^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  receipts;  for 
receiving  more  for  the  taxes  which  they  ^^^^^^^^  ^  ^j^ug  store  doing  a  general  drug 
paid  than  any  other  class  of  citizens  of  our  ^^^-^^^^  ^„^  operating  a  soda  fountain,  sell- 
town.  Our  ordinance  also  includes  ped-  j^^  y^^^^  j^^^j^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^._ 
dlers  and  solicitors  of  every  character  it  ^^^^^  provides  that  all  soda  fountains  sell- 
matters  not  where  they  may  reside.  That  .^^  ^^^^  ^^.^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  p^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^ 
within  itself  is  quite  a  protection  to  the  of  $10  per  quarter;  hence,  this  druggist  car- 
home  business  man.  ^  j.jgg  ^  license  based  on  the  gross  receipts 
Summing  up  the  information  and  data  we  ^^^.  ^^.^  ^  ^^^j^^^^  ^^^  ^  ,.^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
had  collected,  and  with  the  assistance  of  our  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^.^  fountain,  etc. 
City  Attorney,  our  present  license  ordinance 

was  drawn  and  went  into  effect  July  l,  1920.  gp^^.^j  problems  of  a  Resort  Town 

We  set  the  minimum  at  $1.50  per  quarter  ^^.^  ^^.^^  ^   ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^jj  ^^  ^ 

for  a  gross  business  not  exceeding  $10,000  high-class  residential  town,  we  have  been 

per  year,  and  any  new  business  coming  in  ^„„^  ^^  f^^.  ^  ^^^^^^  ^f             ^^^-       ^^^ 

during  the  year  pays  the  minimum  for  the  ^^^^^^   ^^^^^^^  ^^   ^^^  ^p^^.^^  ^^   ^^^j, 

remainder  of  the  year.     On  January  i  fol-  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^.^^^  vegetables,  groceries,  etc., 

.    lowing  the  openmg,  we  secure  a  statement  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^^  population.     These  floaters 

of  the  gross  business  of  such  concerns  for  ^^^^  ^^..^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  merchants  and 

each  month  and  strike  a  general  average  .^  ^^^^   instances  sell  goods  that  are  in- 

From  that  average  we  fix  the  amount  of  ^^^.j^^  j^  ^^^jj^^     ^^ey  are  not  here  dur- 

their  license  for  the  next  twelve  months.  j^^  ^^^  assessing  season  in  March  and  we 

are  unable   to   procure  any   regular  taxes 

Rates  for  Business  Licenses  ^^^^  ^^^^      ^^  inserted  a  section  in  our 

Section   103,   which   shows  the   rates   of  ordinance  which  allows  us  to  charge  $25 

our  business  license,  is  as  follows:  ^    ^^^^^    U^^^sg    ^^^    ^^at    we    term    an 

For  every  person,  firm  or  corporation^  con-  itinerant    vender,    classing    all    newcomers 

ducting,  managing  or  carrying  on  any  busmess.  ^        ^is    section    unless   they   can   show 

whether  as  a  merchant,  manufacturer  or  other-  -'             . 

wise,  not  otherwise  specifically  licensed  by  other  proper  evidence  of  permanency,  such  as  a 
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ISrvia-KP 
».      FOR  COLD  PATCHING 


Patching  break  in 
street  with  "Tar- 
via-KP"  mix. 


"Stitch-in-Time" 

Road  Work  Pays— 

YOU  have  heard  the  old  saying  that 
"a  stitch  in  time  saves  nine."  This 
appUes  to  road  repairs — and  ''in  time'' 
means  now.  Patch  the  roads  under  your 
supervision  with  "Tarvia-KP"  this  fall  ZthZli: '"'''" 
and  it  will  save  expensive  repair  work  in 
the  spring — will  maintain  these  roads  in 
prime  condition  during  the  entire  winter. 

Furthermore,  by  getting  repairs  out 
of  the  way  now  you  can  get  an  early 
start  on  your  spring  surfacing  and  new 
construction, 

**Tarvia-KP"  is  a  bituminous  road 
patching  material  for  every  type  of  road. 
It  is  quick,  dependable,  always  ready. 
It  requires  no  heating,  is  extremely  easy 
to  handle  and  will  stand  up  under  the 
heaviest  traffic.  Can  be  mixed  in  spare 
moments,  stored,  and  used  at  any  time. 
Freezing  does  not  injure  it. 

Let  us  mail  you  an  interesting  booklet 
which  shows  each  step  in  patching  a 
road  with  "Tarvia-KP."  Address  your 
request  to  our  nearest  office. 


"  Tarvia-KP"  mix  is  shoveled 
into  break  in  road  and  well 
tamped. 
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lease.  This  procedure  appeals  to  the  perma- 
nent business  man  and  proves  to  him  be- 
yond question  that  he  is  really  getting 
something  he  wants  and  needs  in  return 
for  the  money  he  pays  as  a  license. 

We  have  a  number  of  licenses  which  are 
based  on  the.  requirements  of  the  particu- 
lar business  as  to  extra  police  supervision 
and  fire  protection.  For  instance,  being  a 
resort  city,  we  have  a  number  of  games  of 
skill  and  amusement  devices,  clairvoyants, 
dance  halls  and  "hot  dog"  stands,  for  which 
we  charge  a  flat  rate.  Our  contractors  and 
subcontractors  are  also  on  a  flat  rate.  It 
is  difficult  to  estimate  the  business  done  in 


our  city  by  the  contractors  who  have  their 
headquarters  in  other  cities.  The  section 
of  our  ordinance  relating  to  this  class  of 
business  reads  as  follows: 

"For  every  person,  firm  or  corporation  con- 
ducting, managing,  or  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness, or  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  a  general 
contractor  for  the  construction  of  buildings  or 
dwellings,  or  for  the  construction  of  street  pav'- 
ing,  sidewalk  and  curbs,  gutters  and  sewers, 
$60  per  annum;   payable  semiannually." 

We  have  a  similar  section  for  subcon- 
tractors such  as  those  in  electrical  work, 
plumbing,  painting  and  decorating,  hard- 
wood finishing,  etc.,  $30  per  annum,  payable 
semiannually. 


Imagination  in  Town  Planning 

By  Professor  S.   D.   Adshead 


IT  is  my  view  that  the  best  results  in  town 
planning  will  always  follow  from  a  well- 
organized  combination  of  effort:  combina- 
tions of  authorities ;  combinations  of  profes- 
sional advisers ;  and  combinations  of  interests 
of  all  kinds  each  in  their  respective  sphere. 

There  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
combinations  of  effort,  but,  for  my  own  part, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  do  not 
want  in  the  preparation  of  a  town  planning 
scheme  either  a  Moses  or  a  Napoleon.  Peo- 
ple of  this  sort  are  all  very  well  for  forcing 
everyone  into  the  same  mold.  Town  planning 
exacts  the  opposite — it  means  meeting  every 
diversity  of  requirement  that  a  free  community 
can  need. 

And,  further,  I  think  there  is  a  tendency  in 
most  modern  undertakings  to  over-concentra- 
tion on  the  intricacies  of  detail,  to  the  neglect 
of  brodd,  simple  issues,  or,  as  Professor  Bicks- 
ton  said  at  a  Botanic  Gardens'  lecture : 

"It  is  upon  the  substitution  of  simple,  broad 
principles  for  the  pedantic  minutiae  of  detail 
that  real  progress  depends." 

Applied  to  town  planning,  this  means  that  at 
the  outset  of  our  undertakings  we  must  use 
the  innate  imagination  of  simple,  ordinary 
men.  We  must  not  be  architects  thinking 
merely  of  architectural  f agades ;  we  must  not 
be  engineers  thinking  in  water-tight  compart- 
ments of  transport,  sewage  schemes,  and  roads ; 
we  must  not  be  landscape  artists  thinking  every- 
thing depends  upon  vistral  treatments,  natural 
gradients,  or  the  preservation  of  beautiful  belts 
of  trees;  nor  must  we  be  economists,  sociol- 
ogists, valuers  or  surveyors,  confining  attention 
entirely  to  efficiency  and  cost. 

Town  planners  must,  in  the  first  place,  be 
ordinary  men,  and  not  so  well  educated  as  to 
have  lost  all  imagination  and  the  originality  of 
children.      Specialized   attainment   must   at   the 


outset  be  laid  on  one  side — that  is  what  I  mean 
by  "imagination  in  town  planning." 

That  the  town  which  contains  ancient  monu- 
ments and  historic  associations,  and  which  in- 
herits fine  traditions  possesses  advantages  over 
the  newer  and  more  modern  example  cannot  be 
denied;  but  at  the  same  time,  a  newer  town 
can,  at  any  rate,  be  so  laid  out  as  to  express 
in  a  modern  way  all  the  varying  interests  of  its 
inhabitants;  the  point  being  to  provide  the  in- 
terests. 

Had  town  planning  during  the  nineteenth 
century  woven  into  its  texture  all  the  interests 
of  the  people,  instead  of  entirely  confining  at- 
tention to  purely  physical  needs,  the  towns 
would  have  been  better  places  to  live  in  to-day. 
Such  ancient  features  as  village  greens,  town 
gardens,  market  squares,  promenades,  riverside 
walks,  etc.,  were  never  considered  a  necessary 
part  of  the  human  environment  in  the  building 
of  the  nineteenth  century  town. 

Take  a  town  like  Middlesbrough,  for  in- 
stance, or,  to  get  further  away,  take  any  nine- 
teenth century  American  town.  With  rare  ex- 
ceptions, they  do  not  contain  a  single  feature 
that  can  be  described  as  doing  more  than  con- 
tributing to  the  physical  comforts  of  man; 
their  naturally  beautiful  water-fronts  are  in- 
accessible; the  streets,  all  similar,  are  in- 
terminable, and  prepared  sites  for  public  build- 
ings are  altogether  lacking. 

We  have  only  recently  come  to  realize,  and, 
indeed,  it  is  not  safe  to  say  that  we  have  yet 
as  a  nation  realized,  that  man  wants  something 
more  than  to  be  made  comfortable.  He  also 
wants  to  be  made  happy.  Comfort  in  one's 
surroundings  is  a  great  asset,  but  comfort  is 
not  happiness,  and  to  possess  happiness,  at  any 
rate  in  our  environment,  demands  something 
more  than  the  satisfying  of  bodily  needs. 

Acknowledgment. — From  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Town    Planning    Institute    (London,    England). 
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Once  More! 


•"^^U"""' 


00.0-^  ^^•^'''- 


«»i^»r  S.J. 

•       «al*--^„f'llln^-'  ^"  "'  ,,ie.  8i-ng  <^^;,l  .ny^^  ,,„, 


During  the  current  water  supply  shortage  our  Service  Organiza- 
tion has  been  called  on  many  times  to  meet  real  emergencies. 
Mr.  Symonds'  letter  is  typical  of  many  that  we  have  received. 
With  a  Nation  Wide  Service  Organization  we  are  constantly 
ready  to  handle  emergencies  of  this  nature. 

''The  Only  Safe  PFaUr  is  a  Sterilized  Water"' 

WALLACE   ^  TIERNAN 

COMPANY,  INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers  of  Clihrine  Control  Apparatus 

NEWARK  NEW  JERSEY 
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The  City's  Legal  Rights  and  Duties 

Information  for  City  Attorneys  and  Other  Municipal  Officers,  Summarizing 
Important  Court  Decisions  and  Legislation 

Conducted  by  A.  L.  H.  Street,  Attorney  at  Law 


Sufficiency  of  Notice  of  Claim  on  Account 
of  Sidewalk  Accident 

A  recital  in  the  notice  of  claim  against 
a  city,  that  the  injury  was  caused  "by  de- 
fective sidewalk  located  on  the  northerly 
side"  of  a  named  street,  is  not  a  compliance 
with  the  statute  requiring  that  claims  ac- 
curately locate  and  describe  the  defect,  ac- 
cording to  the  decision  of  the  Washington 
Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of  Hanan  vs. 
City  of  Wenatchee,  201  Pacific  Reporter  5. 
In  this  case  the  Court  said: 

"Statutes  of  this  sort  have  a  number  of  pur- 
poses. One  of  these  is  to  give  the  municipal 
officers  notice  of  the  nature  of  the  defect  which 
caused  the  injury  on  which  the  claim  for  dam- 
ages is  founded,  in  order  that  they  may  pay  or 
otherwise  settle  the  claim  before  the  municipal- 
ity is  mulct  in  costs.  This  right  is  denied  them 
unless  the  particular  defect  is  pointed  out  to 
them.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge 
that  many  of  the  sidewalks  in  the  municipali- 
ties are  defective  in  some  respects ;  in  fact,  it 
is  common  knowledge  that  few,  if  any,  of  them 
are  perfect.  Not  all  of  these  defects,  how- 
ever, will  give  rise  to  a  cause  of  action,  even 
though  they  cause  an  injury.  To  say,  therefore, 
that  a  sidewalk  is  defective  at  a  particular 
place  and  that  the  defect  caused  an  injury, 
without  anything  more,  does  not  give  the  city 
that  information  the  law  contemplates  it  should 
have  before  suit  is  instituted  against  it." 

Power  of  City  to  Restrict  Electric  Signs  in 
Given  Localities  Upheld 

The  validity  of  an  ordinance  of  the  city 
'  of  New  York,  forbidding  maintenance  of 
electric  signs  over  the  street  on  buildings 
on  Thirty-fourth  Street,  between  Fourth 
and  Seventh  Avenues,  excepting  existing 
signs  on  theaters  and  other  places  of 
amusement,  was  upheld  by  the  Special 
Term  of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court, 
New  York  County,  in  the  case  of  Oppen- 
heim  Apparel  Corporation  vs.  Cruise,  194 
New  York  Supplement,  183.  The  Court 
said,  in  part: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  advertising  by  illu- 


minated signs  is  very  beneficial  to  business.  At 
the  same  time,  the  multiplication  of  tho^e  out- 
standing signs  in.  this  very  busy  section  of  the 
city  easily  can  become  an  eyesore,  a  nuisance, 
and  an  improper  use  of  the  air  space  over  the 
thoroughfares.  We  may  assume  that  the  Board 
of  Aldermen  before  passing  this  restrictive 
ordinance  gave  due  consideration  to  the  in- 
terests of  those  theretofore  maintaining  illumi- 
nated signs  on  Thirty-fourth  Street,  and  that 
the  ordinance  was  adopted  as  the  result  of  its 
deliberate  judgment  that  the  interest,  comfort, 
and  the  convenience  of  the  public  demanded  it. 
Nor  do  I  regard  of  any  great  weight  the  other 
ground  of  objection,  to  wit,  that  plaintiffs  are 
unlawfully  discriminated  against  because 
theaters  and  places  of  amusement  are  not  in- 
cluded within  the  prohibition.  The  theaters 
and  other  places  of  amusement  that  may  con- 
tinue to  receive  licenses  for  signs  are  limited 
to  those  having  such  signs  on  December  31, 
1 92 1.  .  .  .  Furthermore,  if  the  exception 
in  favor  of  theaters  and  other  places  of  amuse- 
ment be  deemed  unconstitutional,  it  can  be 
separated  readily  from  the  unconstitutional 
part,  leaving  in  full  force  the  constitutional 
part." 

City  May  Establish  Wage  Scales  to  Be  Paid 
on  Municipal  Work,  But  Not  by  Refer- 
ence to  Union  Wage  Scales 

The  council  of  a  city  validly  may  fix  a 
minimum  wage  scale  to  be  paid  by  the  city 
to  its  own  employees  and  also  require  its 
contractors  to  observe  the  scale,  holds  the 
Wisconsin  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Wagner  vs.  City  of  Milwaukee,  188  North- 
western Reporter,  487.  But  a  scale  may 
not  be  adopted  by  reference  to  union  scales. 

An  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Milwaukee 
purported  to  require  skilled  laborers  on 
work  done  by  or  for  the  city  to  be  paid  not 
less  than  the  prevailing  wage  for  such  labor, 
as  determined  by  the  wage  paid  regular  and 
recognized  organizations  of  such  laborers. 
Declaring  this  provision,  and  a  resolution 
of  the  council  fixing  a  scale  in  conformity 
to  union  wages,  to  be  void,  the  Court  ob- 
serves, in  part: 

"This,  in  effect,  declares  that  some  body  or 
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Special  Lighting  for  the  Essex  County  Courthoase, 
Described   in    the    "Hollowspan   Standard"   No.    1. 

THE    money    available    for   the    improvement    was   very 
limited,"  said  the  consulting  engineer  in  charge  of  the 
lighting  for  the  Essex  County  Courthouse,  Newark,  N.  J. 
"But  that  did  not  prevent  us  from  giving  the  matter  very 
careful  study,  and  we  are  much  pleased  with  the  final  result." 

That  final  result  was  attained  through  the  use  of  Massey 
HoUowspun  lighting  standards,  which  harmonize  admirably 
with  the  $5,000,000  building,  with  its  white  marble  facade, 
featuring  eight  large  Corinthian  columns. 

Limited  appropriations  are  no  handicap  in  using  the  Hollow- 
spun  standards.  Their  cost  is  not  out  of  Une  with  that  of 
other  types  having  much  less  to  recommend  them  in  appear- 
ance and  ultimate  economy. 

MASSEir  OONCREn  PRODUCTS  COBPORAnOK 

Peoples    Gas     Bulletin^   Chica^^^o 
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organization  outside  of,  and  independent  from, 
the  common  council,  and  other  than  a  state  or 
local  administrative  body,  shall  exercise  the 
judgment  required  to  fix  and  determine  a  pre- 
vailing wage  scale.  It  amounts  to  nothing  less 
than  a  surrender  by  the  members  of  the  com- 
mon council  of  the  exercise  of  their  indepen- 
dent, individual  judgments  in  the  determination 
of  a  matter  of  legislative  concern  and  an  agree- 
ment that,  if  they  act  upon  the  subject  at  all, 
the  determination  of  such  outside  body  rather 
than  their  own  shall  control.  There  is  no  dis- 
cretion left  with  the  common  council  as  to  the 
scale;  if  it  fixes  any,  it  must  fix  that  scale 
determined  by  the  unions.  The  action  and 
judgment  of  determining  the  wage  scale  is  that 
of  the  unions,  not  that  of  the  common  council. 
The  power  to  exercise  such  legislative  function 
is  exclusively  in  the  common  council,  and  their 
duty  and  obligation  as  representatives  of  the 
people  to  so  exercise  it  is  coextensive  with  the 
power  itself.     ... 

"If  one  common  council  can  lawfully  bind 
itself  and  its  successors  to  accept  the  judgment 
and  discretion  of  an  outside  body  in  one  par- 
ticular instance  representing  organized  labor, 
another  common  council  may  claim  an  equal 
right  to  bind  itself  and  its  successors  to  accept 
a  scale  for  a  maximum  wage  to  be  fixed  by 
some  other  outside  body  which  may  be  as  much 
interested  in  keeping  the  returns  to  labor  down 
as  labor  organizations  are  to  keep  them  up. 
If  the  power  to  do  the  former  is  recognized  as 
legal  and  constitutional,  the  right  to  do  the 
latter  cannot  be  denied.  The  language,  the 
reason,  and  the  logic  of  repeated  former  ruling 
of  this  court  and  of  other  courts  plainly  declare 
that  any  attempted  vesting  of  the  determination 
of  such  a  legislative  question  in  an  outside 
body  is  an  abdication,  and  not  an  exercise,  of 
the  legislative  discretion  that  exclusively  be- 
longs to  the  common  council  itself." 

An  Ordinance  Which  Authorized  City  to 
Issue  Execution  Against  Delinquent  Tax- 
payers— ^Held  Void  by  Reason  of  Failure 
to  Provide  for  Due  Process 

It  is  a  firmly-established  rule  under  the 
Federal  Constitution  that  one  may  not  be 
deprived  of  his  property  rights  through 
legal  proceedings  without  due  opportunity 
to  be  heard  in  defense  of  those  rights.  This 
''rule  was  lately  applied  by  the  Georgia  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  case  of  City  of  Jackson 
vs.  Kinard,  115  Southeastern  Reporter,  69, 
in  the  annulling  of  an  ordinance  providing 
for  the  issuance  of  executions  against  the 
property  of  delinquent  debtors  owing  the 
city  for  water,  light  and  power  service. 
The  ordinance  was  adopted  under  charter 
provision  authorizing  the  adoption  of  such 
an  ordinance.  The  Court  said  of  these  two 
provisions : 

"This  section  of  the  charter  does  not  violate 


the  due-process  clauses  of  the  state  and  Federal 
Constitutions.  It  contains  a  grant  of  power, 
which  need  not  be  accompanied  with  provision 
for  due  process;  but  the  Legislature  could 
leave  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  the 
enactment  of  an  ordinance  upon  these  matters 
which  would  afford  due  process.  ...  It 
is  sufficient  if  the  municipal  ordinance,  passed 
in  the  exercise  of  the  power  so  granted,  pro- 
vides for  due  process.     .     .     . 

"But  the  ordinance  of  the  city,  under  which 
this  execution  was  issued  against  Kinard,  does 
not  provide  for  any  notice  to  customers,  and 
does  not  give  to  them  any  opportunity  to  be 
heard  on  whether  they  are  liable  for  the 
amounts  claimed  against  them  for  electric 
power  furnished  them  by  the  city,  and  for 
which  such  executions  are  issued.  The  party 
against  whom  an  execution  issues  is  wholly 
without  remedy  to  contest  his  liability.  He 
must  pay  whether  he  is  liable  or  not,  or  his 
property  will  be  sold.  The  gist  and  very  heart 
and  soul  of  due  process  are  notice  and  oppor- 
tunity to  be   heard.     .    .    . 

"As  this  ordinance  does  not  provide  for 
notice,  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hearing,  to 
parties  against  whom  executions  issue  to  collect 
charges  for  power,  it  is  unconstitutional  and 
void  so  far  as  claims  for  power  are  concerned." 

A  Municipal  Franchise  Not  to  Be  Treated 
as  Exclusive  Unless  Manifestly  So  In- 
tended 

A  contract  reciting  that,  in  consideration 
of  the  contractor's  fully  equipping  himself 
to  haul  "all  garbage  and  refuse"  required 
by  ordinance  to  be  removed  from  the  city, 
the  right  of  hauling  such  garbage  and 
refuse  is  granted  to  him  for  a  specified 
term  is  held  by  the  Wyoming  Supreme 
Court  not  to  preclude  the  city  from  award- 
ing concurrent  contracts  to  dififerent  con- 
tractors. ■  (City  Sanitation  Company  vs. 
City  of  Casper,  206  Pacific  Reporter,  149.) 

In  the  course  of  its  opinion  the  Court 
says : 

"Now  it  is  a  well-settled  canon  of  construc- 
tion that  generally  all  that  is  granted  by  the 
grant  of  a  franchise  or  privilege  of  a  state  or 
municipality  must  be  found  in  the  plain  terms 
of  the  grant,  and  nothing  passes  by  implication 
except  when  it  may  be  necessary  to  carry  into 
effect  the  obvious  intent  of  the  grant.  .  .  . 
It  seems  that,  according  to  the  ancient  doctrine, 
such  a  grant  was  by  implication  exclusive; 
but  that  doctrine  has  almost  unanimously  been 
condemned  by  the  courts  as  inapplicable  to  the 
situation  and  political  institutions  of  this  coun- 
try, and  the  policy  of  the  law  is  to  regard  with 
disfavor  any  claim  to  exclusive  privileges  and 
franchises." 


Legal  decisions  affecting  zoning  are  now  pub- 
lished each  month  in  Frank  B.  Williams'  de- 
partment of  "Zoning   Notes"  on   another  page. 
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The   illustration  is   a  reproduction  from  an  oil  painting  of  a  King  ornamental   lighting  standard  in   Kansas    City,  Kansas. 


Sheer  beauty,  a  sturdy 
permanence,  and  tech- 
nically efficient  illu- 
mination —  character- 
ize each  of  the  many 
King  ornamental  light- 
ing standards  installed 
in  Kansas  City. 
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Relation    of    Alcohol    to    Citizenship 

By  Eugene  Lyman  Fisk,  M.D. 


Medical   Director,   Life  Extension   Institute 


THE  question  before  the  American 
people  to-day  in  relation  to  prohibi- 
tion is  not  whether  or  not  they  shall 
have  personal  liberty.  Personal  liberty  to 
do  as  they  please,  to  do  anything  under  any 
and  ail  circumstances,  they  never  can  have 
under  a  free  and  enlightened  government. 
The  question  to  be  decided  is  whether  or  not 
alcoholic  beverages  of  a  strength  to  prove 
toxic  are  a  menace  to  society.  If  it  be 
decided  that  they  are  a  menace  to  society 
in  their  total  influence,  then  it  is  constitu- 
tional to  forbid  the  circulation  of  these 
beverages  among  the  people.  It  is  just  as 
constitutional  as  to  take  rational  measures 
for  protecting  us 
against  tuberculosis, 
typhoid  and  ve- 
nereal disease. 

The  human  race 
has  experimented 
for  many  thousands 
of  years  with  alco- 
hol and  always  with 
the  same  purpose, 
no  matter  how  it 
may  be  disguised  as 
an  alleged  food  ac- 
cessory or  a  mere 
thirst-quencher,  and 
that  purpose  is  to 
secure  its  drug  ef- 
fect, to  numb  the 
critical      faculties 

that  enable  a  human  being  to  appreciate  his 
limitations  and  the  menacing  factors  in  his 
environment.  This  is  all  there  is  to  the  so- 
called  stimulating  effect  of  alcohol  and  to 
the  alleged  instinct  for  its  use.  The  instinct 
is  simply  to  seek  a  short  cut  from  trouble 
and  a  short  cut  to  happiness.  Life  would 
indeed  be  simple  if  we  could  attain  such 
ends  without  working  for  them;  if  its  high- 
est prizes  could  be  handed  to  us  by  a  bar- 
keeper for  the  price  of  a  drink.  So  far  as 
bringing  any  real  happiness  or  offering  any 
real  solution  of  a  man's  individual  and  so- 
cial problems  are  concerned,  there  is  abso- 
lute proof  that  alcohol  has  been  carried  by 
society  as  a  burden  and  a  liability;  that  it 


What  Is  Personal  Liberty? 

Many  years  ago  Huxley,  one  of  the 
most  ardent  advocates  of  individual 
freedom  of  speech,  thought  and  action, 
wrote: 

"It  is  a  necessary  condition  of  social 
existence  that  men  should  renounce 
some  of  their  freedom  of  action.  There 
is  no  country  or  nation  in  which  an 
adult  man  has  exclusive  possession  of 
himself.  In  fact,  the  very  existence  of 
society  depends  on  the  fact  that  every 
member  of  it  tacitly  admits  that  he  is 
not  the  exclusive  possessor  of  himself 
and  that  he  admits  the  claim  of  the 
polity  of  which  he  forms  a  part,  to  act 
to  some  extent  as  his  master." 


undermines  our  capacity  for  joyous  living. 
I  deplore  the  poor  sporting  spirit  and 
lack  of  imagination  and  fairness  of  any 
man  who  would  not  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  break  the  continuity  of  this  alco- 
holic experiment  that  is  an  obvious  failure 
after  30,000  years,  and  give  a  trial  for  at 
least  five  or  ten  years,  or,  what  would  be 
far  more  conclusive,  a  full  generation's 
length,  to  a  denarcotized  world. 

The  Menace  of  Moderate  Use 

We  must  deplore  the  direct  damage  that 
alcohol  does  when  used  in  gross  excess,  but 
it  is  used  in  gross  excess  by  a  comparatively 
limited  number  of 
people.  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  its  great- 
est menace  to  so- 
ciety lies  in  its  so- 
called  moderate  use, 
which,  among  the 
great  mass  of  people 
who  use  it  daily,  but 
in  so-called  modera- 
tion, results  in  di- 
verting these  people 
from  other  re- 
sources of  an  up- 
building and  con- 
structive character. 
How  much  latent  ca- 
pacity for  achieve- 
ment, for  adjust- 
ment, for  business,  social,  scientific  and  ar- 
tistic success  has  been  narcotized  and  sup- 
pressed throughout  a  whole  lifetime  by 
alcohol  we  shall  never  know,  but  we  know 
enough  about  its  influence  to  be  sure  that  it 
has  thus  maimed  and  crippled  many  mil- 
lions of  lives. 

No  one  with  any  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and  the  pathology  of  the  human 
mind  can  doubt  that  the  essence  and  the 
core  of  so-called  "red"  propaganda  arises 
in  abnormal  personalities  and  draws  its 
largest  support  from  the  mentally  and 
physically  diseased.  Therefore,  I  say  that 
it  is  an  obligation  of  true  citizenship,  as 
implied  in  Huxley's  words,  to  measure  up, 
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An  Alundum  Safety  Tread  Stairway  In  the  Hotel  Tuller  Building,  Detroit,  Michigan 

Alundum  Safety  Treads 

Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  shown  here,  the  same  color  tones  are  used  in 
making  both  the  marble  terrazzo  risers  and  the  Alundum  Safety  Treads,  the 
treads  containing  Alundum  aggregates  which  give  them  longer  life  and 
slip-proof  effectiveness. 

Alundum  Safety  Treads  are  suitable  for  any  type  of  stairway  construc- 
t'on.  They  can  be  furnished  in  color  combinations  to  match  any  marble, 
any  type  of  building. 

They  are  practically  non- wearing  as  well  as  non-slip. 
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not  only  to  the  moral  standards  of  an 
enlightened  society  and  loyally  to  obey  the 
laws  of  the  country  until  they  are  changed 
by  the  will  of  the  people,  but  to  give  a  good 
account  of  the  custody  of  the  physical  body 
in  which  the  citizen  lives  and  has  his  being. 
It  is  an  obligation  of  citizenship  to  refrain 
from  any  act  that  tends  to  impair  the  qual- 
ity or  shorten  the  life  of  that  body  unless 
it  be  an  act  of  justifiable  self-sacrifice  in 
defense  of  society  or  of  some  fellow  being. 

We  must  appreciate  that  alcohol,  like 
other  narcotic  drugs,  is  not  alone  harmful 
in  its  immediate  toxic  effect,  but  in  its  ten- 
dency to  enfeeble  the  will  power  and  lead 
to  increased  indulgence.  Even  though  2.75 
per  cent  beer  does  not  in  average  amounts 
induce  any  visible  evidence  of  intoxication 
that  a  jury  would  recognize,  the  fact  that 
the  habitual  use  of  this  beverage  by  thou- 
sands of  people  would  in  time  induce  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  these  people  to  increase 
their  indulgence,  is  a  far  more  important 
fact  than  the  question  as  to  whether  a  man 
becomes  a  little  talkative  and  emotionally 
uncontrollable  after  a  few  glasses  of  beer. 

Wc  are  repeatedly  told  of  the  uplifting 
effects  of  light  wines  and  beers  in  the  coun- 
tries where  they  are  widely  used;  but  we 
get  no  such  testimony  from  the  medical  pro- 
fession in  such  countries.  In  France, 
particularly,  there  was  a  veritable  wail  of 
agony  during  the  war  from  the  medical 
profession  with  regard  to  the  need  for  alco- 
holic reform.  The  use  of  light  wines  and 
beers  has  not  apparently  inoculated  these 
peoples  against  the  evils  of  alcoholism. 
Neither  are  the  death-rates  or  the  hygienic 
conditions  in  these  countries  any  warrant 
for  regarding  their  alcoholic  customs  as 
beneficial.  True,  we  often  hear  advanced 
the  plea  that  in  Mohammedan  countries 
where  alcohol  is  not  used  the  population  is 
often  degraded  and  physically  degenerate: 
-  but  there  are  so  many  other  factors  that  in- 
fluence racial  quality  that  such  comments 
have  little  meaning.    England's  power  was 


not  due  either  to  alcohol  or  roast  beef,  any 
more  than  Greece's  intellectual  clarity  and 
artistic  excellence  was  due  to  fish  food. 

Fortunately,  the  statistics  that  we  rely 
upon  are  based  on  comparisons  of  the  re- 
sults in  homogeneous  groups,  groups  that 
were  practically  the  same  except  for  alco- 
holic indulgence;  and  in  these  groups  the 
death-rate  increases  as  alcoholic  indulgence 
increases  and  as  the  exposure  to  alcoholic 
influence  increases,  as  in  various  occupa- 
tions. 

To  Sum  Up  the  Evidence 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  immediate 
destructive  effect  of  alcohol  on  the  tissues 
of  the  body  has  been  much  exaggerated, 
but  its  indirect  harmful  effect  on  life  it- 
self, on  conduct,  on  our  ability  to  direct  our 
lives  into  channels  that  lead  to  health,  long 
life  and  happiness,  has  been  greatly  under- 
estimated. 

I  would  not  be  misunderstood  in  this 
matter.  I  am  not  advocating  a  hairshirt, 
cheerless  existence,  in  which  the  sole  satis- 
faction in  living  that  we  attain  is  a  sense 
of  duty  well  performed.  This  sense  is  a 
splendid  underpinning  for  any  life.  But  I 
firmly  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a  joy- 
ous existence,  or  laughter  that  is  not  poison- 
produced,  of  red-blooded  vital  enjoyment 
of  the  good  things  of  life  not  seen  through 
an  alcoholic  haze.  As  against  that  personal 
liberty  which  is  a  mask  for  mere  self-in- 
dulgence, I  would  place  that  personal  free- 
dom which  means  physical  freedom — free- 
dom and  ability  and  strength  to  stand  alone, 
to  meet  life's  struggles  clear-eyed,  con- 
fident and  smiling. 

Acknowledgment. — The  foregoing  paragraphs  are 
from  a  comprehensive  article  by  Dr.  Fisk  in  The 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science  for  September,  1923  (Vol.  109,  No. 
1981.  This  issue  of  The  Annals  contains  a  notable 
series  of  articles  on  Prohibition  and  Its  Enforcement, 
occupying  nearly  300  pages,  and  grouped  under  four 
main  classifications:  I.  The  Pros  and  Cons  of  Pro- 
hibition: II.  Some  Phases  of  the  Effect  of  Prohibition: 
III.  Problem  of  Enforcement;  IV.  World  Strug- 
Kle  with  Liquor. 


•  As  the  human  mind  is  greater  than  the  waterfall  which  it  compels  or  the  lightning  s 
flash  which  it  confines,  so  the  control  of  human  destiny  is  a  nobler  object  of  inquiry  than 
the  search  for  material  power.— From  The  Economic  Basis  of  Politics  by  Charles  A.  Beard. 
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Fire,  Rust  and  Theft- 
proof — Easily  Installed 
— Lock  Securely 

Many  points  of  superiority  in  the  design, 
construction  and  appearance  of  Medart 
Steel  Lockers  appeal  to  municipal  and  play- 
ground authorities.  Send  for  Locker  Cata- 
log A-3. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Play- 
ground Apparatus  —  Write  for 
illustrated  Catalog  M-6. 
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Installed  for  the  St.  Louis  Mu- 
nicipal Athletic  Association  in 
the  Fairgrounds  Park  locker 
house,  for  use  by  the  munici- 
pal baseball  teams.  Consid- 
ered one  of  the  best  designed 
and  equipped  municipal  locker 
houses  in  the  country. 
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Zoning  Notes 

Prepared  by  Frank  B.  Williams 

Author  of  "The  Law  of  City  Planning  and  Zoning" 

From  data  coUected  by  the  Zoning  Committee  of  New  York  (233  Broadway),  and  from  other  sources 

For    further    information,    Mr.   Williams    mav    be   addressed    in   care   of 
. The  American   City  Magazine.   iiS  Foiirth  Avenue,   New  York 


Recent  Zoning  Ordinances 

Fresno,  Calif. — Ordinance  No.  1003,  July  5, 
1923 
Monrovia,  Calif. — Ordinance,   Sept.,   1923 
Richmond,  Calif. — Ordinance   No.   531,  July 
31,  ^^923 

South  Pasadena,  Calif, — Ordinance  No.  605, 
June  II,  1923 
Venice,  Calif. — Ordinance,  July,   1923 
Lakewood,  N.  J. — Ordinance,  May  12,  1923 
Ashtabula,  Ohio. — Ordinance  No.  1236,  Sep- 
tember ID,   1923 

Recent  Zoning  Decisions 

Mississippi. — Fitzhugh  v.  City  of  Jackson, 
97  Southern  Reporter  190  (July,  1923). — A  city 
ordinance  provided  that  no  business  structure 
should  be  erected,  or  business  enterprise  started, 
in  "residential  areas"  within  the  city  except 
on  petition  addressed  to  the  city  council,  signed 
by  more  than  half  the  owners  in  fee  of  land 
within  a  radius  of  400  feet  of  the  center  of 
the  lot  upon  which  the  proposed  operation  is 
to  be  located,  permission  to  be  granted  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  ordinance,  with  such  con- 
ditions as  may  seem  proper.  An  application 
for  a  permit  to  erect  a  grocery  store  was  re- 
fused by  the  building  authorities  because  the 
location  was  in  a  "residential  part  of  the  city" 
and  the  applicant  had  not  complied  with  the 
ordinance.  Held  that  the  ordinance  was  void 
and  its  enforcement  would  be  stayed  by  in- 
junction. 

The  question  in  the  case  necessary  for  its 
decision  was  whether  or  not  the  very  general 
provisions  of  law  with  regard  to  the  police 
powers  of  the  city  authorized  the  ordinance. 
On  this  point  the  Court  holds  that  the  ordinance 
is  not  within  the  powers  delegated  to  the  city 
by  the  state.  It  goes  on  to  say  that  even  if 
authorized,  the  ordinance  and  statute  would  be 
contrary  to  the  constitution  of  the  state. 
Experience  shows  that  such  statements,  not 
necessary  to  the  decision  of  the  case,  carry 
little  weight  with  courts  in  subsequent  matters 
coming  before  them. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  consent  of  neighbor- 
ing property  owners  is  made  a  prerequisite  to 
the  permit  to  build.  For  a  reference  to  the 
many  decisions  with  regard  to  such  provisions, 
see  "The  Law  of  City  Planning  and  Zoning," 
page  266.  To  such  ordinances,  always  partial, 
usually  prepared  and  applied  without  any 
study  of  the  city  as  a  whole  or  even  of  the 
locality  most  concerned,  considerations  apply 
which    differ    greatly    from   those    applying   to 


what    may    be    called    actual,    properly    drawn 
zoning  ordinances. 

Missouri. — State  ex  rel.  Penrose  Inv.  Co.  v. 
McKelvey,  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  (en 
Banc).  April  Term,  1923  (No.  23812.— The 
Penrose  Company  sought  permission  to  erect 
a  building  for  an  electrically  driven  ice  manu- 
factory on  a  lot  partly  in  a  commercial,  partly 
in  a  residential  district,  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  St.  Louis  zoning  ordinance.  St. 
Louis,  unlike  several  other  Missouri  cities,  has 
not  been  given  expressly,  by  state  statute,  the 
power  to  zone.  In  a  4  to  3  decision  the  Court, 
follov,'ing  the  earlier  Evraiff  case,  holds  that 
the  city  was  not  authorized  by  the  provisions 
in  its  charter  with  regard  to  the  police  power, 
to  pass  the  ordinance  in  question ;  and,  as  in 
the  previous  Evraiff  case,  goes  on  to  declare 
the  orcimance  contrary  to  the  state  constitution. 
This  expression  of  opinion,  not  necessary  to. 
the  decision  of  the  case,  is  unfortunate.  A 
vigorous  effort  is  being  made  to  secure  a  re- 
hearing. 

Nen>  York. — Matter  of  Kelmenson  and  Ano 
(Mann  and  Ano),  Supreme  Court,  reported  in 
New  York  Law  Journal,  August  28,  1923. — The 
Tenement  House  Commissioner  approved  the 
plans  of  a  tenement  in  New  York  City,  located 
partly  in  a  "C,"  partly  in  a  "D"  area  district. 
Considering  the  portions  of  the  building  in 
each  of  the  two  districts  as  distinct  buildings, 
he  authorized  courts  smaller  than  if  the  entire 
building  had  been  in  either  one  of  the  districts. 
Held  that  the  structure  must  be  considered  as 
one  building,  and  the  calculations  for  the  size 
of  that  portion  of  the  courts  in  each  district 
madfc  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  for 
that  district. 

The  law  expressly  provides  for  an  appeal  to 
the  Board  of  Appeals  where  portions  of  a  lot 
lie  in  two  different  use  districts,  but  not  where 
they  are  in  two  area  districts.  It  seems  that 
the  Board  has  jurisdiction  to  grant  relief  in 
such  cases  under  its  power  to  vary  the  regula- 
tion in  harmony  with  its  general  purpose  where 
there  are  practical  difficulties  or  unnecessary 
hardships  in  the  carrying  out  of  its  letter. 

People  ex  rel.  Ventres  v.  Walsh,  Supreme 
Court,  reported  in  New  York  Law  Journal, 
September  18,  1923. — The  Fire  Commissioner 
of  New  York  City  issued  an  order  prohibiting 
under  the  zoning  regulation  the  prosecution  of 
the  sand-digging  industry  on  a  given  tract 
of  land  in  a  residential  district.  The  Board 
of  Appeals  reversed  his  order.  Held  that  the 
action  of  the  Board  was  unwarranted.  It  is 
plainly  a  prohibited  use   in   a   residential  dis- 
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YOU  are  beginning  to  think  and 
possibly  worry  about  your  Inventory. 
Will  it  be  finished  on  time?  Will  it  be 
absolutely  correct?  Will  it  be  done  at  the 
least  possible  expense? 

Are  you  familiar  with  the  Monroe 
Method  of  figuring  Inventories?  Do  you 
know  how  the  Monroe  Visible  Check, 
Monroe  Proven  Answers  and  Monroe 
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tional yardage,  discounts  and  all  other 
calculations  peculiar  to  inventory.  All  fear 
of  decimal  errors  is  eliminated. 

The  Monroe  man  will  be  pleased  to 
loan  you  a  machine  NOW  and  teach  your 
staff  the  many  uses  to  which  a  Monroe 
can  be  put  on  inventory  figuring.  Then 
when  the  big  job  of  inventory  arrives  your 
staff  will  be  able  to  use  the  machine  to  the 
best  advantage. 

We  invite  you  to  arrange  NOW  for  a 
trial  before  inventory  time  by  consulting 
your  telephone  directory  or  addressing : 
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Calculating  Machine  Company 

WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  NEW  YORK  CITY 

e  20-Place  There  is  a  Monroe  to  fit  your  needs  in  the  Automatic  Models  (electrically 
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trict,  and  the  claim  that  it  is  the  continuance 
of  a  non-conforming  use  is  not  warranted  by 
the  facts ;  nor  was  the  order  of  the  Board 
valid  under  any  oi  its  powers  to  vary  the 
zoning  resolution. 

The  Nictlcy,  New  Jersey,  case. — On  Septem- 
ber 28,  1923,  a  conference  of  New  Jersey 
municipalities  was  held  at  the  City  Hall,  New- 
ark, under  the  auspices  of  the  New  Jersey 
League  of  Municipalities,  to  consider  the  case 
of  State  ex  rel.  Ignaciunas  v.  Risley,  Building 
Inspector  of  Nutley,  which  so  gravely  affects 
them  all.  It  was  voted  that  the  separate  munic- 
ipalities, as  well  as  the  League,  support  Nutley 
financially  in  its  appeal  of  that  case,  and  join 
in  the  appeal.  The  appeal  will  be  heard  be- 
fore the  Court  of  Errors  and  Appeals  (the 
highest  court  of  the  state)  on  the  third  Tues- 
day in  November. 


New  York,  has  published  a  ten-page  pamphlet 
on  "The  New  Jersey  Zoning  Decisions." 


Edward  M.  Bassett,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  is 
writing  a  series  of  zoning  articles,  which  are 
being  published  from  time  to  time  in  the  New 
York  papers.  The  first  was  entitled  "Zoning 
Versus  Restriction";  the  second  is  called  "Pro- 
posal of  New  Commercial  Zoning  District." 
Others  will  appear  later. 


William    D.    Ennis,    Vice-President    of    The 
Technical  Advisory  Corporation,  15  Park  Row, 


Are   Constitutional  Amendments  Desirable? 

City  officials  and  civic  organizations  in  St. 
Louis,  in  order  to  safeguard  the  power  of 
municipalities  in  Missouri  to  pass  zoning  ordi- 
nances, so  seriously  threatened  by  the  recent 
court  decisions  in  that  state,  are  thinking  of 
urging  the  insertion  of  a  clause  expressly 
authorizing  zoning  in  the  new  constitution  to 
be  voted  on  next  February.  New  Jersey 
municipalities,  for  a  similar  reason,  are  con- 
sidering the  desirability  of  a  similar  course. 
An  adequate  amendment  of  this  sort  will  be 
difficult  to  frame.  Massachusetts  is  already  be- 
ginning to  doubt  whether  her  amendment  is 
altogether  happy  in  form.  Powers  like  the 
police  power  develop  more  successfully  and, 
in  the  end,  more  broadly,  wherever  possible, 
by  judicial  decision  stimulated  by  growing 
custom  and  strengthening  public  opinion  than 
by  constitutional  amendment  in  which  the  con- 
tent of  the  power  is  necessarily  defined  and 
limited.  Certainly  such  a  remedy  for  the  evils 
of  the  present  situation  in  Missouri  and  New 
Jersey  should  be  the  last  resort;  especially 
since  in  other  states,  where  carefully  framed 
state  enabling  acts  are  to  I)e  found,  proper  zon- 
ing is  receiving  support  from  the  courts. 


Standard  Couplings  for  Mutual  City  Aid  in  Fighting  Fire 


THE  practicability  of  changing  non-standard 
fire  hose  couplings  to  conform  with  the 
national  standard  was  demonstrated  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  National  Fire  Waste 
Council  in  Washington,  by  Major  J.  H.  How- 
land,  Elngineer  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters,  assisted  by  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  It  was 
shown  that  the  regular  fire  hose  couplings  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  New  York  City,  Baltimore 
and  Washington,  no  two  of  which  are  now 
interchangeable,  could  be  made  completely  in- 
terchangeable by  the  simple  operation  of  re- 
threading  with  standard  threading  tools. 

The  use  of  different  threads  on  their  fire- 
fighting  equipment  prevents  many  communities 
from  helping  each  other  in  case  of  serious  fire. 
Thus  in  the  great  Baltimore  fire,  apparatus 
brought  in  from  Washington  and  Philadelphia 
could  not  be  connected  to  the  Baltimore  hy- 
drants. In  the  San  Francisco  fire  the  city's 
water-supply   had    been    cut   off   by   the   earth- 

Local  Coal  Storage  to 

THAT  more  adequate  provision  for  the 
local  storage  of  coal  in  American  cities 
would  aid  greatly  in  reducing  the  degree 
of  intermittent  operations  of  the  coal  industry 
and  therefore  relieve  it  and  the  public  of  many 
of  the  bad  conditions  now  prevailing  in  rela- 
tion to  the  coal  supply,  is  the  opinion  of  the 
Engineering  Coal  Storage  Committee  of  the 
Federated  American  Engineering  Societies. 
Results  of  far-reaching  economic  and  social 
importance    are    expected    from    a    nation-wide 


quake.  There  were  warships  in  the  harbor  with 
powerful  pumps  that  might  have  been  of  ma- 
terial assistance  in  fighting  the  fire  but  for 
the  fact  that  their  couplings  would  not  fit  the 
city's  hose. 

In  both  these  cases  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  property  were  destroyed  that  could  have  been 
saved  had  the  threads  on  the  fire  equipment 
been  standardized,  and  many  towns  and  cities 
throughout  the  country  are  still  exposed  to 
this  danger  in  case  a  fire  ever  gets  too  big  for 
the  local  apparatus  to  handle.  The  rethreading 
tools  make  it  easy  and  inexpensive  in  most 
cases  to  change  the  equipment  to  standard. 
Existing  couplings  can  be  rethreaded  at  very 
moderate  cost  and  new  equipment  of  standard 
dimensions  purchased  as  the  old  equipment 
wears  out.  About  a  fourth  of  all  the  towns  in 
the  United  States  are  now  using  the  standard 
coupling,  which  was  chosen  as  being  the  one 
in  which  the  necessary  changes  could  be  more 
easily  made. 

Reduce  Coal  Shortage 

study  now  being  made  by  the  committee  with 
the  cooperation  of  mere  than  500  engineers, 
serving  on  nearly  100  local  committees.  The 
field  work  of  the  investigation  is  being  directed 
bv  Dean  Perley  F.  Walker,  of  the  University 
of  Kansas,  who  expects  to  have  ready  about 
January  i,  1924,  a  report  which  will  place  at 
the  disposal  of  the  nation  the  most  authorita- 
tive information  obtainable  as  to  the  engineer- 
ing, chemical  and  economic  factors  involved 
in  the  storage  of  coal. 
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1.  Loading  snow  from  windrows, 
the  common  practice  with  Barber- 
Greene  Snow  Loaders. 

2.  Showing  how  the  Barber-Greene, 
in  extremely  cold  weather  that 
would  discourage  many  shovel 
men,  handles  snow  that  is  almost 
entirely  ice. 

3.  Showing  the  Barber  -  Greene 
handling  large  lumps. 

4.  Truck  loaded  by  a  Barber-Greene 
— higher  than  shovelers  could 
throw. 

5.  In  Albany  a  Barber  -  Greene 
loaded  45  trucks  an  hour  last 
winter. 


Old-fashioned  Snows  Come  Every  Year  and  Now 
New  Methods  Must  be  Used  to  Fight  them 


Just  as  much  snow  falls  now  as  in  years 
past,  but  the  drifts  that  seemed  deep  to 
us  as  children  don't  look  so  big  to  us  now 
that  we  are  grown. 

Not  only  is  there  as  much  snow  now  as 
there  was  30  years  ago,  but  there  seems 
to  be  just  as  much  as  there  was  100 
years  ago.  Philadelphia  has  kept  wea- 
ther records  for  250  years.  These  rec- 
ords show  an  average  yearly  snow  fall 
of  22.2  inches. 

For  the  last  ten  years  the  Philadelphia 
average  has  been  25.9  inches. 
It  is  certain  from  the  Philadelphia  rec- 
ords and  from  the  Weather  Bureau's 
figures  for  the  entire  country,  that  our 
winters  now  bring  as  heavy  snows  as 
the  country  has  known. 
Because  of  the  greater  dependence  on 


transportation  of  all  kinds,  the  snow 
must  be  removed  much  more  rapidly 
than  formerly  in  order  to  avoid  heavy 
losses  to  business  and  industry. 

Many  cities  are  speeding  up  snow  re- 
moval and  cutting  its  cost  by  using 
Barber-Greene  Snow  Loaders. 

Chicago  was  the  first  to  use  one  and 
found  that  it  saved  $450  per  eight  hour 
shift  in  1920.  The  Boston  Elevated 
Railway  estimates  that  theirs  does  the 
work  of  1 50  men. 

Schenectady,  Philadelphia,  Albany. 
Pittsburgh  and  Springfield,  Mass.,  are 
among  the  many  other  cities  in  which 
Barber-Greenes  are  used. 
Send  for  ''Mechanical  Snow  Hetndling,*' 
which  describes  the  Barber-Greene  and 
the  new  side  discharge  design. 


BARBER-GREENE  COMPANY-/?epre»en*a«ii;c»  in  33  Cities— 515  W.  Park  Avenue,  Aurora,  Illinois 

BARBER  %  GREENE 


n 


SNOW  ▼LOADERS 
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Five  Factors  in  a  Successful  Public 
Accident  Prevention  Campaign 

A  PLAN  for  a  community  safety  campaign 
adaptable  to  a  city  of  any  size  was  laid 
before  a  conference  held  in  Montreal  on 
October  17,  at  the  call  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Safety  League,  by  C.  W.  Price,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Elliott  Service  Company,  of 
New  York.  Five  activities  were  described  as 
determining  factors  in  the  success  of  such  a 
campaign : 

1.  A  properly  organized  Safety  Week  cam- 
paign to  make  people  realize  that  it  is  possible 
to  avoid  accidents  and  so  to  properly  introduce 
a  permanent  safety  campaign 

2.  Systematic  daily  safety  instruction  in  the 
public  and  parochial  schools 

3.  A  year-round  safety  poster  campaign  on 
the  streets 

4.  A  free  Safe  Drivers'  School  for  oper- 
ators of  commercial  vehicles 

5.  An  intensive  educational  campaign 
through  the  press 

The  detailed  plans  embodying  these  five  fea- 
tures, which  were  found  to  be  successful  'n  re- 
ducing accidents  in  Washington,  Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh,  Louisville  and  New  York,  and  the 
material  which  was  designed  for  use  in  t^iese 
cities,  are  now  available  to  any  community. 

Value  of  Traffic  Movement 
and  Accident  Maps 

TWO  kinds  of  maps  which  will  aid  any 
city  in  the  reduction  of  street  accidents 
were  recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Accident  Statistics  of  the  National 
Safety  Council  at  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Council,  held  last  month  in  Buffalo.  The 
committee's  suggestions  for  these  maps  fol- 
low: 

(a)  Traffic  Movement  Studies. — The  first 
effort  of  any  city  should  be  to  describe  the  facts 
for  traffic  movement  within  the  city,  and  a 
"traffic  artery"  map  is  recommended  as  an  aid 
to  such  procedure.  This  should  show  the  main 
traffic  arteries  from  each  community  into  the 
4Teart  of  the  city.  Such  a  map  would  show  how 
traffic  could  be  directed  into  different  channels, 
traffic  control  simplified  and  conditions  greatly 
improved.  As  an  example  of  what  an  ade- 
quate map  can  do,  the  committee  found  one 
city  to  have  seldom-used  streets  which,  when 
linked  up,  served  to  carry  lo.oco  vehicles  a 
day  between  two  areas  in  20  minutes  less  time. 
Such  a  map  would  enable  a  city  to  develop 
right-of-way  stop  plans  for  main  arteries,  block 
systems  and  one-way  streets  and  would  sug- 
gest further  development  of  safety  zones, 
regulation  of  parking,  supervision  of  street  car 
traflfic,  and  the  economic  dispatch  of  commer- 
cial transportation. 


(b)  Traffic  Accident  Spot  Maps. — The  com- 
mittee also  recommends  that  each  city  main- 
tain spot  maps  of  traffic  accident  occurrence; 
then  it  would  be  possible  to  identify  such  con- 
ditions as  lack  of  traffic  discipline  and  the 
location  of  troublesome,  specific  situations.  Few 
cities  have  maps  which  show  where  accidents 
occur,  the  type  of  accidents  and  the  degree  of 
their  gravity.  There  is  hardly  anything  quite 
so  important  as  this  graphic  method  of  locat- 
ing specific  situations.  In  one  city  it  was  found 
that  30  per  cent  of  all  serious  accidents  were 
concentrated  at  87  points.  In  another  city  28 
per  cent  of  all  recorded  accidents  were  at  64 
points ;  in  another  46  per  cent  were  at  57 
points.  To-day,  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  all 
traffic  accidents  usually  occur  outside  of  con- 
gested districts  and  approximately  70  per  cent 
of  these  accidents  are  at  street  intersections. 
Information  of  this  character  points  the  way 
to  definite  and  effective  action.  When  accident 
spot  maps  are  maintained,  the  need  for  proper 
traffic  accident  reports  will  be  realized.  In  the 
lack  of  proper  record  control,  the  committee 
observes  that  under  prevailing  conditions  traffic 
can  be  counted  upon  to  follow  the  lines  of  least 
resistance  in  spite  of  all  general  regulations 
to  the  contrary. 

Campaign     for     Public     Superpower 
System  by  Public  Ownership  League 

ACTING  on  instructions  of  the  interna- 
tional public  ownership  conference  held 
in  Toronto,  September  10-13,  officials  of 
the  Public  Ownership  League  of  America  an- 
nounce that  they  are  about  to  launch  a  nation- 
wide movement  for  a  public  superpower  sys- 
tem to  cover  the  American  continent. 

"Such  a  system,"  declares  Carl  D.  Thomp- 
son, Secretary  of  the  League,  "will  result  in  a 
production  of  electric  power  far  beyond  the 
wildest  dreams  of  the  engineers  of  the  private 
power  companies  of  to-day ;  will  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  service  to  one-half,  if  not  one-third 
present  rates,  make  possilile  the  universal  use 
of  electric  power,  electrify  the  continent  and 
open  the  greatest  era  of  prosperity  and  progress 
the  world  has  ever  known." 

As  a  first  step,  the  officials  of  the  League 
were  instructed  to  have  drawn  a  suitable  meas- 
ure for  introduction  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress  providing  for  a  Federal  Superpower 
Commission  to  be  charged  with  the  duty  and 
responsibility  of  developing  the  nation-wide 
public  superpower  system  in  cooperation  with 
state,  municipal  and  local  public  agencies. 
Next,  the  plan  contemplates  a  careful  canva.-;? 
of  the  members  of  Congress  to  ascertain  their 
views  upon  the  subject  and  to  supply  them  with 
data  relative  to  the  possibilities  of  such  a  sys- 
tem as  is  proposed. 
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cA  Few  Years  Ago- 

Roads    and    streets  were  cleared  of  snow  by  this    slow; 
expensive  and  back-breaking  method. 


The  Champion  Snow  Plow  consists  of  a  steel  blade,  10  feet  long  by  20  inches  wide, 
which,  thru  the  medium  of  a  semicircle  and  a  lifting  device,  can  be  given  pitch,  angu. 
lar  or  vertical  adjustment. 

This  plow  can  be  easily  and  quickly  attached  to  or  detached  from  any  standard  make  of 
motor  truck  or  tractor. 

The  Champion  Plow,  is  simple,  extremely  durable  and  easily  operated.  It  will  save  its 
initial  cost  after  one  big  snow  storm. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Towns,  Cities,  Counties  and  State  Highway  Departments. 

Ask  for  catalogue  telling  all  about  this  remarkable,  labor  saving,  snow  cleaning  appliance. 


^ 


^ 


GOOD    ROADS 
MACHINERY   C9 

KENNETT    SQUARE,    PA. 


\ 


■^ 


J^oads  and  streets  are   cleared  of  snow  quickly  and  at  small  expense 
with  a  Champion  Snow  Plow. 
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Meanwhile,  an  appeal  is  to  be  addressed  to 
the  governors  of  all  the  states  and  to  the  state 
legislatures,  urging  their  support  for  the  move- 
ment and  the  measures,  both  in  Congress  and 
in  their  respective  states.  Similar  appeals  are 
to  be  made  to  the  municipalities  throughout  the 
nation,  and  to  civic  organizations,  to  support 
the  movement. 

Bus  and  Trolley  Transportation 
Should  Be  Coordinated 

COORDINATED  transport  with  motor  bus 
and  trolley  working  together  was  the 
solution  of  the  urban  traffic  problem  sug- 
gested by  Alfred  Reeves,  General  Manager  of 
the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, in  his  address  before  the  recent  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Electric  Railway 
Association  at  Atlantic  City.  In  his  discussion 
of  the  subject,  Mr.  Reeves  pointed  out  that 
while  electric  lines  are  still  the  best  means  of 
mass  transportation,  trolleys  alone  cannot  prop- 
erly handle  all  street  transportation  under  pres- 
ent congested  conditions.    Electric  railway  com- 


panies cannot  afford  to  operate  in  sparsely  set- 
tled territories ;  neither  can  they  supply  the 
flexible  service  offered  by  the  trackless  motor 
which  loads  and  unloads  at  the  curb  while  per- 
mitting other  traffic  to  pass.  A  combination 
of  the  bus  and  trolley  seems  to  be  the  real 
answer.  However,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  pub- 
lic will  support  bus  lines  conducted  on  a  trolley 
basis,  and  the  aim  should  be  to  give  a  bus 
seat  to  every  passenger,  as  has  been  done  suc- 
cessfully in  New  York,  Chicago  and  Detroit. 
In  considering  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  trolley  shall  own  and  operate  the  busses,  or 
whether  the  bus  operator  shall  be  under  control 
independent  of  trolley  management.  Mr.  Reeves 
stated  that  the  answer  will  come  from  the  pub- 
lic, which  will  support  that  type  of  management 
which  gives  the  best  service.  He  also 
emphasized  that  in  bringing  about  coordination, 
either  existing  bus  transportation  should  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  independently  or  else  the 
operators  should  be  paid  a  sum  not  measured 
by  the  second-hand  value  of  the  equipment, 
but  based  on  its  value  as  a  going  concern  which 
has  proved  its  value  to  the  community. 


The  Municipal  Bond  Situation 


By  Sanders 

Editor,  The 

A  REVIEW  of  the  municipal  financ- 
ing done  in  the  last  few  years  in- 
dicates that  the  market  is  adjusting 
itself  to  its  normal  level.  The  avalanche 
of  tax-exempt  issues  that  started  in  1919 
was  precipitated  by  the  fact  that  municipal 
improvements  were  curtailed  during  the 
war.  Another  and  probably  a  more  direct 
cause  was  the  Capital  Issues  Committee, 
to  which  all  issues  of  $100,000  and  more 
had  to  be  submitted  for  its  official  approval 
before  the  bonds  could  be  sold.  Naturally, 
the  only  issues  which  the  Committee  would 
sanction  were  those  which  were  absolutely 
necessary.  The  Committee  was  dissolved 
January  i,  1919,  immedictely  after  which 
municipal  borrowing  increased  steadily  un- 
til July  of  this  year. 

-Coincidental  with  this  vast  output  of 
municipal  securities  was  the  sudden  de- 
mand for  tax-exempt  investments  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  new  Federal  income  tax  law 
wh'ch,  as  is  generally  known,  exempts 
from  taxat'on  all  state  and  municipal  bonds. 
The  fact  that  investors  have  not  been  seek- 
ing municipals  so  feverishly  this  year  is 
taken  to  mean  that  i\\<i  bulk  of  the  switch- 
ing of  large  fortunes  into  tax-exempt 
securities  has  been  accomplished.  The 
consequent  reguU  hfis  been  ^  forced  rise  in 


Shanks,  Jr. 

Bond  Buyer 

bond  yields  in  order  to  attract  investors 
not  so  much  concerned  over  taxation.  A 
municipality  that  enjoyed  the  low  interest 
rates  of  the  period  of  inflation  will  find  it 
necessary  to  pay  a  much  greater  interest 
rate  if  it  is  seeking  funds  in  the  immediate 
market. 

For  example,  let  us  take  the  state  of 
Illinois.  On  October  \y  the  state  sold  $6,- 
000.000  Highway  4*3  and  $15,000,000 
Soldiers'  Bonus  4^'s  to  yield  about  4.70 
per  cent,  whereas  in  May  of  this  year  simi- 
lar issues  were  sold  to  yield  about  4.50 
per  cent.  In  February  of  this  year  High- 
way 4's  were  floated  on  a  4.14  per  cent 
basis,  and  in  September,  1922,  a  similar 
loan  was  placed  at  a  4  per  cent  rate,  show- 
ing an  increase  of  more  than  ^4  oi  1  per 
cent  in  the  past  year. 

IMPORTANT   STATE   AND   MUNICIPAL  BONDS 
SOLD    DURING    OCTOBER 


Amount  Borrower  Maturity 

$439,000  Schnecetady,    N.   Y.  1924-43 

962,000  Louisville,     Ky.     ..      1960 

.", 199,000  Newark,    N.    T 1924-63 

1,875,000  ITawaii 1953  Opt.   1943 

15,000,000  Illinois 1924-43 

6,000,000  Illinois 1926-48  &  1941-43 

1,000,000  Porto  Rico.. 1925-48  Opt.  1944 

1,073,000  Toledo,     0 1925-48 

60",000  New     Orleans,     La.  1939-44 

1,000,000  Akron,    0 1925-44 

1,050,000  Duv^    Co.,    Fla,...  1928-53 


Net 

RaU 

Yield 

(9^6  ) 

(%) 

iyi 

4.41 

iVi 

4.46 

4/, 

4.49 

4% 

4.52 

iVA 

4.73 

4 

4.62 

5 

4.73 

5 

4.75 

5 

5.00 

5J4 

5.01 

5 
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\bii  who  understand 
truck  design  will 
be  pleased  with  all 
of  the  modern 
features  incorporated 
in  the  entire  line 

of  FEDERAL 
Motor  Trucks 


In  Municipal  Work 

Federals  are  doing  duty 
for  cities  from  coast  to 
coast.  In  West  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  this  Fast 
Express  is  used  as  a 
service  car  for  the  Water 
Department.  This  Fed- 
eral gets  over  the  ground 
in  a  hurry  to  waiting 
jobs. 


WriU    for    Booklet    S-10  —  "Making  One  Thing    Better." 

FEDERAL  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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Municipal  and  Civic  Publications 


Prices  do  not  include  postage  unless  so  stated 


Municipal  Government  and  Administration. — By  Wil- 
liam Bennett  Munro,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  B.,  Professor  of 
Municipal  Government  in  Harvard  University.  2  vols. 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  1923.  IX  +  459 
pp.  and  VI  +   517  pp.,   respectively.    $6.00. 

The  first  of  these  volumes  deals  with  the  history  and 
organization  of  municipal  government,  the  second  with 
its  activities  and  methods.  The  history  of  municipal 
development  from  earliest  times  to  the  present  day  and 
the  organization  of  municipal  government  as  it  now 
exists  are  presented  under  the  following  divisions: 
The  Evolution  of  the  City;  The  Legal  Foundations  of 
City  Government;  The  People's  Share  in  City  Govern- 
ment; and  Municipal  Organizations — the  City  Council, 
the  Office  of  Mayor,  Commission  Government,  the  City 
Manager  Plan,  and  the  Government  of  Metropolitan 
Communities.  The  volume  on  Administration  includes 
these  divisions:  The  Administrative  Mechanism;  City 
Planning  and  Pul)lic  Works;  Public  Safety;  Public 
Health  and  Social  Welfare;  Public  Utilities;  and  Munic- 
ipal Finance.  While  this  book  is  an  international  study, 
American  cities  receive  the  preponderance  of  attention 
and  emphasis.  The  material  in  this  book,  by  one  of 
the  foremost  experts  on  municipal  government,  is  pre- 
sented in  an  enlivening,  illuminating  style  that  holds 
the  reader's   interest  throughout. 

Report  and  Recommendations  on  a  Physical  T'.  .n  for 
a  Unified  Transportation  System  for  the  City  of  ''/'i- 
cago. — By  R.  F.  Kelker,  Jr.,  Consulting  Eng..iecr.  i/5 
quarto  pp.  Views,  plans,  large  maps,  tables.  Apply  to 
the  Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Municipal  Reference 
Library,  City  Hall,  Chicago,  111.  $2.00  to  residents  of 
Chicago;   $2.25   to   non-residents,   postpaid. 

The  recommendations  are:  consolidation  and  coordina- 
tion of  all  local  transportation  lines  so  as  to  permit 
unified  operation;  single  fare  on  the  unified  system 
within  city  limits,  with  transfer  between  rapid  transit 
and  surface  lines;  construction  of  subways  and  expan- 
sion of  existing  elevated  and  surface  railways  to  form 
a  unified  system.  A  first  and  a  second  period  of  con- 
struction   are    definitely    laid    out. 

Economics  and  the  Household. — By  Benjamin  R.  An- 
drews, Ph.D.,  Associate  Professor  of  Household  Eco- 
nomics, Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  ISIew  York,  1923.  VII  +  628 
pp.      $3.25. 

The  relation  of  home  economics  to  the  life  of  the 
community  is  of  great  importance.  The  author  says : 
"The  book  is  not  simply  a  treatise  on  the  manage- 
ment of  a  home,  but  rather  a  consideration  of  the 
economic  matters  that  concern  all  homes."  The  chap- 
ters on  "Housing  and  the  Home"  and  "Social  As- 
pects of  Housing"  are  of  especial  interest  from  the 
view-point  of  the  student  of  municipal  and  civic  af- 
fairs. 

New  Haven  Health  Center  Demonstration. — Report 
by  Philip  S.  Piatt,  M.A.,  C.P.H..  Director  for  July, 
1920 — June,  1923.  108  pp.  Illustrated.  A  critical 
account  of  the  work  of  the  Center  as  carried  on  for 
three  years  in  the  Italian  section  of  the  city.  A  frank 
discussion  of  success  and  failure.  (Apply  to  the  De- 
partment of  Health,   New    Haven,   Conn.) 

Safety  from  Fire. — Prepared  by  Wharton  Clay,  struc- 
tural engineer,  and  Erwin  M.  Lurie,  civil  engineer, 
for  Associated  Metal  Lath  Manufacturers.  Fire  pro- 
tection engineering  as  applied  to  construction  and  oc- 
cupancy of  buildings,  with  recommended  building  ordi- 
nances for  protection  to  life  and  conservation  of  prop- 
erty. 74  pp.  Illustrated.  Showing  the  value  of  ex- 
panded metal  lath  in  building  construction.  (Apply 
to  Associated  Metal  Lath  Manufacturers,  123  West 
Madison    Street,   Chicago,   111.) 

Kinth  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  For- 
estry of  the  State  of  California. — 1923.  73  pp.  Il- 
lustrated. An  interesting  account  of  the  work  that 
is  being  done  to  protect  and  continue  the  timber  sup- 
ply in  California,  to  maintain  watershed  protection, 
to  develop  great  recreational  areas,  and  to  further 
highway  tree  planting.  (Apply  to  M.  B.  Pratt,  State 
Forester,    Sacramento,    Calif.) 


Hydraulics  Applied  to  Sewer  Design. — By  G.  S.  Cole- 
man. Lecturer  in  Municipal  and  Sanitary  Engineering, 
Municipal  College  of  Technology,  Manchester,  England. 
D.  Van  Nostrand  Company,  xNew  York.  1923.  VIII 
+    150  pp.    Diagrams   and  tables.     $4.00. 

A  handy  volume  based  on  both  English  and  Amer- 
ican experience  for  practical  use  in  the  design  of 
sewers.  A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  data  needed  for 
use  in  calculations,  and  two  to  the  various  discharge 
formulae  for  channels  and  weirs,  and  the  work  of 
a  distinctly  theoretical  nature  is  confined  to  the  five 
appendices. 

International  Cities  and  Town  Planning  Exhibition. — 
English  Catalogue  of  the  Jubliee  Exhibition  in  Gothen- 
burg, Sweden,  1923.  Werner  Hegemann,  editor.  390 
pp.  370  illustrations.  Sent  upon  application  to  Inter- 
nationella  Stadsbyggnadstutstallningen,  Norra  Hamnga- 
tan   14,  Gothenburg   1,   Sweden.    $2.00. 

This  catalogue  presents  the  latest  international  sur- 
vey of  town  planning  activities  and  contains  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  interesting  collections  of  city  planning 
photographs,  plans  and  diagrams  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  ever  brought  together  in  one  volume.  A  large 
amount  of  information  relative  to  the  exhibits  is  given. 
The  general  articles  dealing  with  the  various  aspects  of 
town  planning  in  the  exhibiting  countries  were  con- 
tributed by  leading  experts  of  different  nationalities. 

Sewage  Treatment  in  the  United  States. — Report  on 
the  study  of  fifteen  representative  sewage  treatment 
plants,  by  H.  H.  Wagenhals,  E.  J.  Theriault,  and  H.  B. 
Hommon.  Public  Health  Bulletin  No.  132  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service.  July,  1923.  260  pp. 
Photographs,  diagrams,  tables.  Prepared  by  direction 
of  the  Surgeon  General  from  a  study  in  the  summer  of 
1920  for  the  purpose  of  getting  first-hand,  uniform  and 
comparable  data  upon  the  efficiency  of  representative 
plants  in  actual  routine  operation.  Price,  50  cents. 
(Apply  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,   Washington,   D.   C.) 

How  Ontario  Does  It. — "A  New  Kind  of  Business 
Partnership."  Bulletin  No.  88  of  the  National  Popular 
Government  League,  637  Munsey  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.  October  6,  1923.  15  mimeographed  quarto  pp. 
A  second  bulletin  on  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  System 
of  Ontario,  Can.,  answering  questions  from  readers  of 
the  first  bulletin  on  this  subject  (issued  last  April), 
and  presenting  in  detail  the  various  steps  of  the 
development  of  the  undertaking,  also  commenting  on  the 
Muscle  Shoals  situation.  (Apply  to  Judson  King,  Di- 
rector of  the  League.) 

Railroad  Facilities  and  the  City  Plan. — A  report  of 
the  City  Planning  Board  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  on  the 
subject  of  railroads  in  the  city.  August  28,  1923.  21 
pp.  Based  on  investigations  made  by  the  Technical 
Advisory  Corporation,  of  New  York  City,  and  viewing 
the  railroad  problem  simply  as  one  phase  of  the  larger 
problem  of  planning  ahead  for  Springfield.  (Apply  to 
the  Technical  Advisory  Corporation,  15  Park  Row,  New 
York,  N.   Y.) 

Americanization  in  the  United  States  (1920-1922). — 
By  John  J.  Mahoney,  Professor  of  Education,  Boston 
University.  Bulletin,  1923,  No.  31,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education.  42  pp.  Giving  various  interpretations  of 
the  word  "Americanization,"  and  a  few  fundamental 
principles  and  policies,  followed  by  an  important 
chapter  on  what  some  of  the  states  have  done.  Ap- 
pendices give  the  Plymouth  agreement  of  the  Associated 
Industries  of  Massachusetts  for  organizing  immigrant 
education  in  the  industries,  and  the  Americanization 
laws  in  Massachusetts,  Ohio  and  California.  Price,  15 
cents.  (Apply  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
Government   Printing   Office,   Washington,    D.    C.) 

Regional  Planning. — Preliminary  Survey  of  the  City 
Planning  Problems  of  the  Cities  of  Allentown  and  Beth- 
lehem and  Neighboring  Municipalities  in  Lehigh  and 
Northampton  Counties,  Pennsylvania.  16  mimeo- 
graphed quarto  pp.  Allentown  Survey  Bulletin  No.  2, 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Municipalities  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Department  of  Internal  Affairs.  (Apply  to 
B.  Antrim  Haldeman,  Chief,  Di  ision  of  City  Plan- 
ning and  Municipal  Engineering,  State  Bureau  of 
Municipalities,   Harrisburg,    Pa.) 
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kn©  hundred  Big  Chief" 74  Indians   with   Sidecars  order- 
ed by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Highway  Patrol ! 

Whole  fleets  of  Indians  for  police  work  more  and  more  are 
becoming  the  rule  as  Indian  performance  demonstrates  the 
fitness  of  Indian  for  the  varied  demands  of  police  service. 
Thousands  of  Indians  yearly  are  ordered  for  police  work 
on  their  merits  of  strength,  speed,  power,  flexibility, 
quick  acceleration,  low  upkeep    cost,  and  ability  to 
"stand  the  gaff." 

HENDEE     MANUFACTURING     CO. 

Springfield  Massachusetts        v.;,;^ 


We  shall  be  pleased  to 
make  suggestions  for 
the  most  practical  and 
economical  method  of 
Indian  outfitting  your 
department. 


Write  Dept.  A-11  for 
booklet  "Maintain- 
ing Law  and  Order" 
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Teacher's  Salaries  and  Salary  Trends  in  1923. — A 
comprehensive  and  constructive  study  made  by  the 
Salary  Committee  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion. The  data  were  gathered  in  March  and  April, 
made  available  in  preliminary  form  in  May  and  in  final 
form  in  July,  1923.  115  pp.  Many  tables.  Chapter 
V,  on  '  'Principles  and  Standards  Involved  in  the 
Making  and  Administration  of  Teachers'  Salary 
Schedules,"  is  particularly  illuminating,  based,  as  it  is, 
on  the  position  that  "the  fundamental  issue  in  this 
whole  matter  is  the  kind  of  teaching  service  desired 
rather  than  what  is  to  be  the  co.st  of  that  service." 
(Apply  to  Research  Division,  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. 1201  16th  Street  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  O.) 

A  City  Flan  for  Greater  Cleveland. — Report  of  the 
Committee  on  City  Plan  of  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Directors  Septem- 
ber 19,  1923.  23  pp.  Showing  the  need  of  a  plan  for 
the  city,  and  giving  statements  on  the  methods  adopted 
by  some  other  cities  in  making  their  plans.  Presenting 
also  a  recommendation  as  to  the  methods  of  making 
the  people  see  the  urgency  of  this  need  and  of  securing 
their  help  in  making  the  plan,  adopting  it  for  the 
future  development  of  the  city,  and  executing  it.  In- 
cluding a  statement  of  city  planning  projects  under- 
taken by  the  Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  (Apply 
to  the  Committee.) 

Five  Questions  for  American  Education  Week. — The 

questions  are :  What  are  the  weak  spots  in  our 
public  school  system?  What  national  defects  result 
from  the  weak  spots  in  our  public  school  system?  How 
may  our  public  school  system  be  strengthened?  Can 
the  nation  afford  an  adequate  school  system  ?  Do  good 
schools  pay? — American  Education  Week  is  November 
18-24,  1923.  These  questions  are  presented  in  the 
Research  Bulletin  of  the  National  Education  Association 
for  September,  1923.  56  pp.  Tables.  (Apply  to  the 
Association,  1201  Sixteenth  Street  N.  W,,  Washington, 
D.   C.) 

Juvenile-Court  Standards. — Report  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Children's  Bureau,  August,  1921,  to 
formulate  juvenile-court  standards,  adopted  by  a  con- 
ference held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  and  the  National  Probation  Association,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  May  18,  1923.  Bureau  Publication  No. 
121.  10  pp.  The  standards  cover  the  following 
principles:  that  the  court  should  have  broad  jurisdic- 
tion, and  should  also  have  a  scientific  understanding 
of  each  child;  that  treatment  should  be  adapted  to  indi- 
vidual needs;  and  that  the  child  should  be  kept  in  his 
own  home  and  his  own  community,  except  when  this  is 
shown  to  be  unwise.  (Apply  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office.) 

Laboratory  Aids  to  Physicians  and  Sanitarians. — By 
John  V.  Mulcahy,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Bacteriology,  New 
Jersey  State  Department  of  Health.  In  "Public  Health 
News,"  the  bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Health  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  July,  1923.  37  pp.  Illus- 
trated. Showing  what  laboratory  examinations  are 
made  by  the  Bureau,  what  methods  are  used,  how  spec- 
imens should  be  taken,  how  they  are  examined,  and 
what  the  findings  indicate.  (Apply  to  the  Director  of 
Health,  State  House,  Trenton,  N.  J.) 

The  Woman  Home-Maker  in  the  City. — A  study  of 
statistics  relating  to  married  women  in  the  city  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  at  the  census  of  1920.  By  Bertha  M. 
Nienburg.  1923.  49  pp.  Tables.  A  comparison  of 
the  American-born  and  the  foreign-born  women  home- 
makers  in  Rochester.  Important  information  in  con- 
nection with  the  measurement  of  the  home  worker's 
contribution  to  the  economic  life  of  the  nation.  (Apply 
to  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Rural  Planning — The  Social  Aspects. — U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  1325.  May, 
1923.  32  pp.  Illustrated.  By  Wayne  C.  Nason, 
Junior  Economist,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics. 
An  exhibit  of  actual  examples  of  rural  planning  by 
rural  people,  showing  their  endeavor  to  create  their 
own  institutions,  such  as  public  grounds  and  recreation 
places  and  to  conserve  for  permanent  use  the  valuable 
existing  features  of  rural  life.  (Apply  to  the  TJ.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

The  City  Budget  of  Duluth,  Minn.— An  analysis  of 
the  departmental  requests  for  1924,  in  "The  Tax- 
payers' Business,"  issued  by  the  Taxpayers'  League, 
213  Torrey  Building,  Duluth.  16  pp.  (Apply  to  the 
League.) 


Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission. — Fifteenth 
Annual  Report,  for  the  year  ended  October  31,  1922. 
Published  1923.  XII  -f  688  pp.  Views,  tables,  large 
map.  (Apply  to  W.  W.  Pope,  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mission,   Toronto,    Ont.) 

Commercial  and  Industrial  Organizations  of  the 
United  States. — Revised  and  enlarged  edition,  March 
1,  1923.  Miscellaneous  Series  No.  99  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Wiashington,  D. 
C.  225  pp.  Containing  a  list  of  more  than  11,000 
organizations  of  local,  state,  national  and  interna- 
tional character,  conveniently  indexed  to  form  a  ready 
and  convenient  reference  for  the  American  business 
public.  Price,  20  cents.  (Apply  to  the  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton,   D.    C.) 

Money  Raising  and  Administrative  Methods. — A  new 
bi-monthly  section  of  "Better  Times,"  a  magazine 
devoted  to  social  work,  published  in  New  York  City. 
This  new  section  will  deal  with  such  administrative 
problems  of  charitable  and  social  agencies  as  public- 
ity, money  raising,  purchasing,  volunteer  workers, 
accounting  systems,  and  office  management.  The  first 
issue  was  published  October  1,  1923,  and  contains 
32  pp.  (Apply  to  "Better  Times,"  100  Gold  Street, 
New  York,   N.  Y.) 

Standardization  of  Signs  and  Signals  in  Traffic 
Regulation.. — ^Recommendations  adopted  by  the  Third 
Annual  Convention  of  the  International  Police  Confer- 
ence held  during  May,  1923.  12  pp.  With  diagrams 
of  signs.  This  pamphlet  is  one  of  the  publications  of 
the  Conference.  (Apply  to  the  Secretary,  Colonel  R. 
Waldo,  Special  Deputy  Police  Commissioner,  New  York, 
N.    Y.) 

County  Libraries  in  Texas. — Two  pamphlets : 
"County  Library  Law  of  Texas,"  November,  1922,  12 
pp.;  "How  to  Secure  a  County  Library,"  January, 
1923,  26  pp.  Excellent  publicity  for  this  worthy  work. 
(Apply  to  the  Texas  State  Library,  Austin,  Texas.) 

Taxation  and  Retrenchment  in  New  York  State 
Towns  and  Counties. — Report  of  the  Special  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation  and  Retrenchment,  submitted 
February  1,  1923.  Legislative  Document  (1923)  No. 
55.  310  pp.  Charts,  tables.  Pointing  to  an  annual 
saving  of  some  $2,620,000  which  can  be  made  by  the 
adoption  of  specific  minor  recommendations  and  an 
estimated  saving  of  many  millions  from  the  adoption  of 
the  major  suggestions.  Mainly  devoted  to  county, 
town  and  village  government,  but  showing  also  the 
progress  of  New  York  State  cities,  and  giving  cost 
of  government  for  New  York  State  and  its  counties, 
towns,  villages  and  cities,  exclusive  of  education,  over 
a  five-year  period.  (Apply  to  Gerald  G.  Casey,  Clerk 
of   the   Committee,    Albany,    N.   Y.) 

Child  Labor  and  the  Welfare  of  Children  in  an  An- 
thracite Coal-Mining  District. — -Based  upon  an  investi- 
gation by  the  Industrial  Division  of  the  Children's 
Bureau,  for  which  Helen  Wilson,  a  member  of  the  staff, 
was  responsible.  Bureau  Publication  No.  106.  VII  -f- 
94  pp.  Views,  charts  and  tables.  Showing  the  great 
need  of  promoting  the  well-being  of  children  in  such 
a  section — the  Shenandoah  district  of  Pennsylvania. 
Price,  10  cents.  (Apply  to  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments, Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C) 

How  to  Get  Houses  Built. — An  explanation  of  the 
British  Housing  Act  of  1923.  In  the  September,  1923, 
issue  of  "Garden  Citips  and  Town  Planning."  4  pp. 
Price  of  issue,  1  shilline  net.  This  article  is  being 
reprinted  as  G.  O.  A.  Leaflet  No.  3 :  price  2d.  each,  Is. 
6d.  per  dozen,  postpaid.  (Apply  to  The  Garden  Cities 
and  Town  Planning  As^sociation,  3,  Gray's  Inn  Place, 
Gray's  Inn,  London,  W.  C.  1,   England.) 

First  All-Philadelphia  Conference  on  Social  Work. — 
The  findings:  a  summary  and  abstract  of  the  addresses 
and  discussions.  Published  September  1,  1923.  61  pp. 
Giving  in  concise  form  the  authoritative  conclusions 
of  modern  social  science  and  social  practise.  (Apply 
to  J.  Prentice  Murpbv,  Chairman  All-Philadelphia 
Conference    Committee,    Philadelphia,   Pa.) 

Zone  Ordinance  for  Toledo,  Ohio. — Supplement  to  the 
"Toledo  City  Journal"  for  September  15,  1923.  16 
quarto  pp.  2  maps  enclosed.  The  ordinance  passed 
the  third  reading  September  10,  1923,  and  is  effective 
October  10,  1923.  (Apply  to  the  "Toledo  City  Jour- 
nal.") 
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Officers  Alford  and  Watkins  of  the  Hutch- 
inson,    Kansas,     Harley-Davidson     squad 


Hutchinson  (Kansas)  Ought  to  Know 


W.  E.  Long,  Chief  of  Police  of  this  progressive  Kansas  city,  says: 
"We  have  used  Harley-Davidsons  for  the  past  eight  years  and  during 
that  time  we  have  tried  other  makes  of  motorcycles,  but  have  found 
none  to  equal  the  Harley-Davidson  for  our  work." 

Hutchinson  is  just  one,  of  more  than  1 ,400  cities  and  towns  using 
Harley-Davidson  Police  Motorcycles.  They  have  all  found  that  a 
motorcycle  soon  pays  for  itself,  and  thereafter  earns  the  city  a  good 
profit  for  years.  The  better  police  protection  it  affords — the  curbing 
of  speeders  and  reckless  drivers — together  with  the  low  upkeep  and 
wonderful  durability  of  the  Harley-Davidson  are  features  that  appeal 
particularly  to  city  officials  and  taxpayers. 

Your  city  should  have  motorcycle  police  protection.    Use  your  influence ! 


Write  us  today  for  specinl  Police  Motorcycle 
literature,  showing  1924  Harley-Davidson 
models — the  finest   motorcycles   ever  made. 

HARLEY-DAVIDSON    MOTOR    CO. 

DEPT.  M.  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 


(=3>  -^ 

1^  ^^^OcZC-^^Cnitc^y^cdu^fM^ 
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Ten  Years  of  City  Manager  Government  in  Dayton, 
Ohio. — Published  by  the  Dayton  Research  Association, 
409  Lowe  Building,  Dayton,  Ohio.  September,  1923. 
16  pp.  Information  given  under  the  following  heads: 
What  Is  the  City  Manager  Plan?;  Principal  Features 
of  Dayton's  Government;  What  Dayton  Had;  Why 
Dayton  Chose  the  City  Manager  Form;  How  Adoption 
of  the  Plan  Was  Secured;  Is  City  Manager  Govern- 
ment Democratic?;  Form  Not  a  Guarantee  of  Good 
Government;  Efficient  Citizenship  Guarantee  of  Good 
Government.       (Apply    to    the    Association.) 

Salaries  of  Village  Officials  in  Wisconsin,  1923. — 
Compiled  by  Gladys  D.  West.  Information  Report  No. 
34  of  the  Municipal  Information  Bureau,  University 
Extension  Division,  The  University  of  Wisconsin. 
September,  1923.  12  mimeographed  pp.  From  informa- 
tion secured  from  296  villages  in  Illinois  in  reply  to  a 
questionaire  asking  for  the  names  of  the  village  officials 
and  the  compensation  which  they  receive.  (Apply  to 
Ford  H.  MacGregor,  Chief,  Municipal  Information  Bu- 
reau, Madison,  Wis.) 

Inspection  of  Milk  Supplies. — By  Ernest  Kelly,  in 
charge,  market  milk  investigations,  and  C.  S.  Leete, 
market  milk  specialist,  Dairy  Division,  Bureau  of  Ani- 
mal Industry.  Circular  276,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. July,  1923.  37  pp.  Illustrated.  Authori- 
tative, detailed  information  on  methods  and  means  of 
securing  the  proper  production  and  handling  of  milk. 
Price,  10  cents.  (Apply  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.   C.) 

Prohibition  and  Its  Enforcement. — The  September, 
1923,  issue  of  "The  Annals"  of  the  American  Aca- 
demy of  Political  and  Social  Science.  Edited  by  T. 
Henry  Walnut,  Chairman  of  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Board  of  Pennsylvania.  IV  -\-  325  pp.  Con- 
taining 29  papers  by  authorities  on  various  phases  of 
this  question,  grouped  under  the  following  divisions : 
I.  The  Pros  and  Cons  of  Prohibition;  II.  Some  Phases 
of  the  Effect  of  Prohibition;  III.  Problem  of  En- 
forcement ;  IV.  World  Struggle  with  Liquor.  Price, 
$1.00.  (Apply  to  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  39th  Street  and  Woodland  Ave- 
nue,   Philadelphia,    Pa.) 

Provision  for  the  Education  of  Gifted  Children  in 
the  United  States. — By  Guy  M.  Whipple,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Experimental  Education,  School  of  Education, 
University  of  Michigan.  Supplement  to  September, 
1923,  issue  of  "Mother  and  Child,"  published  by  the 
American  Child  Health  Association,  532  Seventeenth 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C.  An  address  at  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Social  Work,  Washington,  D.  C, 
May  22,  1923.  12  pp.  Single  copies,  6  cents;  special 
quantity    rates.       (Apply    to    the    publishers.) 

International  Symposium  on  Eent  Restriction  Legis- 
lation.— Bulletin  of  the  International  Garden  Cities  and 
Town  Planning  Federation,  No.  1,  July,  1923.  28  pp. 
Covering  legislation  applying  March — June,  1923,  in 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Finland,  France,  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  Holland,  New  York  State,  Norway,  Roumania, 
Spain,  and  Sweden,  the  main  principles  of  which  are 
set  forth  under  certain  headings  in  the  same  order 
with  reference  to  each  of  the  countries  dealt  with. 
(Apply  to  the  International  Garden  Cities  and  Town 
Planning  Federation,  3,  Gray's  Inn  Place,  London, 
W.   C.    1,   England.) 
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Municipal  Health  Department  Practice. — Report  of 
the  Committee  on  Municipal  Health  Department  Prac- 
tice of  the  American  Public  Health  Association  in 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service.  Public  Health  Bulletin  No.  136  of  the  United 
States  Public  Service.  July,  1923.  IX  +  468  pp.  1 
diagram.  This  study  has  been  made  possible  through 
the  generosity  of  the  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co, 
It  deals  only  with  the  year  1919  or  1920,  and  covers 
the  machinery  of  health  administration  in  83  cities  of 
100,000  or  over  with  a  few  exceptions  of  cities  close 
to  the  lower  limit.  The  purpose  of  the  work  has  been 
to  discover  the  best  procedures  and  to  forward  the 
simplification,  standardization  and  development  of 
municipal  health  department  practice.  Price,  50  cents. 
(Apply  to  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

Gas  Rates. — Comparative  Schedule  of  Rates  for 
Manufactured  Gas  in  the  United  States  for  Cities  of 
15,000  Population  and  Over,  compiled  as  of  January 
1,  1923.  Published  by  American  Utilities  Bureau,  175 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  The  list  is  arranged 
according  to  population,  thus  permitting  ready  com- 
parison of  rates  in  cities  of  approximately  the  same 
size.  Important  information  for  mayors,  city  attorneys 
and  other  city  officials.  (Apply  to  William  Wagner, 
Executive   Secretary  of  the  Bureau.) 

Baltimore,  Md. — Annual  Report  of  the  Department 
of  Legislative  Reference,  for  1919-1922.  (Apply  to 
Horace   E.   Flack,   Executive.) 

Bourne,  Mass. — Thirty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Town  Officers,  for  1922.  (Apply  to  Ordello  R.  Swift, 
Town  Clerk  and  Treasurer.) 

Chicago,  111. — Forty-seventh  Annual  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works,  for  1922.  (Apply  to 
Charles   R.   Francis,    Commissioner   of  Public  Works.) 

Chicago,  111. — Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board 
of  Supervising  Engineers,  Chicago  Traction,  covering 
the  fiscal  year  ended  January  31,  1923.  (Apply  to 
Bion  J.   Arnold,   Chairman  of  the  Board.) 

Dayton,  Ohio. — Annual  Report  for  1922.  (Apply  to 
F.  O.  Eichelberger,   City  Manager.) 

Escanaba,  Mich. — First  Annual  Report,  for  year  end- 
ing March  31,  1923.  (Apply  to  Fred  R.  Harris, 
Manager.) 

Goderich,  Ont. — Auditor's  Financial  Statement,  for 
1922.  (Apply  to  A.  M.  Robertson  or  H.  R.  Long,  Au- 
ditors.) 

Honolulu,  T.  H. — Report  of  the  Mayor  of  the  Oity 
and    County    for    1922.       (Apply    to    John    H.    Wilson, 

Mayor.) 

Kewanee,  111. — Municipal  Officers'  Annual  Reports  for 
year  ending  April  30,  1923.  (Apply  to  R.  R.  Haley, 
City  Clerk.) 

Omaha,  Nebr. — Annual  Report  of  the  Department 
of  Accounts  and  Finances,  for  1922.  (Apply  to  Dan 
B.    Butler,    Superintendent.) 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Highways  for  1922.  (Apply  to  Fred  C.  Dunlap,  Chief 
of    the    Bureau.) 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Surveys,  for  1922.  (Apply  to  John  A.  Vogelson; 
Chief   Engineer    and    Surveyor.) 

Philadelphia,  Pa. — Annual  Report  of  the  Department 
of  Wharves,  Docks  and  Ferries  for  1922.  (Apply  to 
George  F.   Sproule,  Director  of  the  Department.) 


On  the   Calendar  of  Conventions 


November    12-16. — Atlanta,    Ga. 

American  Society  for  Municipal  Improvements.     An- 
nual   convention.      Secretary,    Charles    Carroll    Brown, 
P.  O.  Box  234,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 
November  13-15. — Washington,  D.  C. 

City    Managers'    Association.       Annual    convention. 
Secretary,   John   G.   Stutz,   Lawrence,   Kans. 
NOVEMBER  15-16. — Hamilton,  Ont. 

"Ontario    Associated    Boards    of    Trade    and    Cham- 
bers  of    Commerce.      Annual   meeting.      Secretary,   T. 
Marshal],    Toronto,    Ont. 
November   15-17. — Washington,  D.   C. 

National  Municipal  League.  Annual  meeting. 
Secretary,  H.  W.  Dodds,  261  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.   Y. 


December  5-6. — Washington,   D.   C. 

National    Civil    Service    Reform    League.      Annual 
meeting.     Secretary,  H.  W.  Marsh,  8  West  40th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
December  7-8. — Lakewood,  N.  J. 

New  Jersey  Sanitary  Association.     Annual  meeting. 
Secretary,   Edward   Guion,    M.    D.,   Bureau   of  Health, 
City    Hall,     Atlantic    City,     N.    J. 
December  27-29. — Washington,  D.  C. 

National    Community    Center    Association.      Annual 
conference.      Secretary,  LeRoy  E.   Bowman,   503  Kent 
Hall,   Columbia   University,   New  York,   N.    Y. 
Januaky   13-19. — Chicago,   III. 

American  Road  Builders'  Association.  Annual  con- 
vention. Secretary,  Ethel  A.  Birchland,  37  West 
39th    Street,    New    York,    N.    Y. 
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IF  imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flat- 
tery, then  the  Kelly  Kat  is  the  most  flat- 
tered truck  tire  that  has  ever  been  built. 

The  Kelly  Kat  was  the  first  non-skid 
cushion  truck  tire  adaptable  to  all  sizes  and 
types  of  commercial  vehicles.  Its  popular- 
ity made  it  almost  immediately  the  domi- 
nant factor  in  the  truck  tire  field,  and  after 
six  years  it  is  still  the  leader. 

This  popularity  has  resulted  in  the  devel- 
opment of  similar  types  of  tires  by  other 
manufacturers  who  have  found  themselves 
unable  to  compete  against  the  Kelly  Kat 
with  ordinary  solids. 

However,  to  build  a  tire  that  looks  like 
the  Kelly  Kat  is  one  thing — to  make  one 
that  will  give  the  service  of  the  Kelly  Kat 
is  another. 

Remember  there  are  no  Caterpillar  Tires 
but  Kelly  Kats — and 

It  costs  no  more  to 
buy  a  Kelly 


KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 
250  West  57th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 


THE     TIRES      WITH       NINE     LIVES 
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News   and  Illustrations 

Items  of  Interest  to  City  and  County  Engineers,  City  Managers,  Water- 
Works  Superintendents,  City  Controllers,  Park  Superintendents,  Purchas- 
ing Agents,  and  Others  Interested  in  the  Economical  Construction   and 
Efficient  Operation  of  Public  Improvement  Undertakings 


found  under  the  first  track  as  originally,  located 
by  the  geophone. 

The  water  circulating  in  the  ordinary  city 
main  can  be  heard  with  the  geophones  when 
they  are  placed  on  the  surface  lo  to  12  feet 
above  the  pipe.  In  the  business  district  of 
Pittsburgh  one  leak  was  located  in  a  few 
minutes,  although  the  water  department  had 
been  trying  to  find  it  for  two  weeks.  The  leak 
could  be  heard  from  the  surface  from  any 
point  within  a  circle  60  feet  in  diameter,  and 
it  was  located  in  the  joint  of  a  "T"  connect- 
ing a  lo-inch  with  a  15-inch  main.  The  geo- 
phones were  also  successfully  used  to  locate  a 
leak  in  a  i-inch  pipe  serving  a  residence.  These 
instruments  are  made  by  the  Globe  Phone 
Manufacturing   Company,   Reading,    Mass. 

A  New  Idea  for  Showing 
Street  Names 

In  a  recent  blue-print  published  by  the  Trop- 
ical Paint  and  Oil  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
copies  of  which  may  be  secured  free  on  request, 
this   company   suggests    marking   street    names 
on  the  perpendicular   edge   of  the  curb.     The 
lettering  should  be  in  white,  red  or  orange,  on 
a  black  background  in  the  case  of  the  white  or 
orange,  and  on  a  white  background  in  the  case 
of  the  red,  so  that  it  stands  out  plainly.     Such 
a  marking  makes  it  possible  for  the  driver  of 
an  automobile  or  truck  to  read  the  street  names 
without  lifting  his  eyes  from  the 
street,    which    is    necessary    when 
street    names    are    shown    on    the 
corners   of  buildings  or  on  poles. 
The  blue-print  mentioned  above 
contains    many    other    suggestions 
for  traffic  regulation,  including  the 
designation     of     parking     spaces, 
crosswalks,    etc.      Copies    oi    this 
print   are   available   for   municipal 
officials,    for    organizations    inter- 
ested   in   the    effective    control    of 
traffic   and    for   individuals   study- 
ing  the   subject   with    an    idea    of 
improving  present  methods. 

Consulting  Engineers 
Move  Offices 

Black,  McKenney  &  Stewart, 
consulting  engineers  in  municipal, 
highway,  river,  harbor,  port  and 
terminal  engineering,  announce  the 
removal  of  their  offices  to  1653 
A  GEOPHONE.  AN  il^STRUMENT  FOB  LOCATING  LEAKS  IN  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  N.  W., 
WATEB-MAINS   FBOM    THE    STJBTACE.    IN    CABBYING    CASE    Washmgton,  D.  L. 


The  Geophone  in  Water-Works 
Maintenance 

The  geophone  is  a  non-electric  instrument 
invented  by  the  French  during  the  war  to  de- 
tect through  the  earth  the  sapping  and  under- 
ground mining  operations  of  the  enemy.  It 
was  improved  by  United  States  engineers  and 
more  recently  has  been  further  improved  by 
the  engineers  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
and  its  use  in  special  fields  has  been,  developed. 

While  the  most  extensive  use  of  the  geo- 
phone has  probably  been  in  mining,  new  uses 
for  it  are  constantly  being  discovered.  It  has 
already  been  used  successfully  in  locating 
underground  watercourses  and  in  locating 
leaks  in  water-mains.  In  one  of  the  earliest 
tests  the  simplicity  of  the  geophone  for  locat- 
ing leaks  was  surprisingly  demonstrated.  In- 
dications of  a  leak  appeared  on  one  of  the 
busiest  streets  of  a  Pennsylvania  city  through 
which  ran  a  large  water-main.  The  geophone 
was  called  into  use,  and  the  leak  was  located 
under  one  of  two  parallel  trolley  car  tracks. 
The  engineer's  office,  however,  declared  that 
the  instrument  was  not  accurate  because  the 
water-main  was  under  the  other  trolley  car 
track,  about  8  feet  to  one  side  of  the  spot 
located  by  the  geophone  expert.  When  excava- 
tion was  made,  however,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  city  engineer's  office  was  mistaken  and 
the  water-main   and  the   leak  in   it  were  both 
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IS  YOUR  CITY  PLANNING 
MUNICIPAL    MOVIES? 

If    SO,    it    will    pay    you 
to  inquire  into  the  merits 


of  the 


^^ 


Projector 


^The  world's  finest  motion  picture  machine^' 

THE  BEST  THEATRES  EVERYWHERE 
ARE    SIMPLEX    EQUIPPED 

GO  TO  YOUR  NEAREST  THEATRE  AND 
SEE     THE     SIMPLEX     IN     OPERATION 

Then  write  us  for  catalog  **D" 


ThePrecision  Machine  (o.Tnc. 

317  East  34th:  St-  NewT&rk 


Guidfag  a  city's  Q^affic  wuhVdim 
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STREET  »»of  TRAFFIC  PAINT 


> 


Diagram  ot  an  Inrcrscciion 


The  most  modem  way  to  relieve  traffic 
congestion  is  to  make  it  conform  to 
the  "White  Line  of  the  Law." 
The  simple  practice  of  marking  white 
lines  on  the  street  paving  has  proven 
most  effective  in  speeding  up  traffic 
in  an  orderly  manner. 
This  is  a  habit  forming  process  for  ^e 
driving  public,  which  is  of  great  help  to 
the  police  and  insures  greater  protection 
to  pedestrians.  The  causes  of  accidents 
and    delay    are   practically   eliminated. 


SEW  ALL'S  WHITE  LINE  STREET  AND  TRAFFIC  PAINT 
finds  great  favor  wilh  civic  and  private  authorities  who  are  solving 
traffic  and  parking  problems.  It  is  quick-drying  and  wear-resisting 
under  all  atmospheric  conditions. 

Our  descriplive  lilerature  explains  ils  many  uses.    Write  ua. 

Sewall  Paint  &  Glass  Qmpamj 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


DALLAS,  TEXAS. 
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GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNT,  N.  C,  MTJNICIPAL  GAS  WORKS 


Painting  a  Municipal  Gas  Plant 

Ini  the  September  issue  of  The  American 
City  appeared  an  article  describing  the  munici- 
pal gas  plant  of  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C.  The 
illustration  reproduced  above  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Com- 
pany, Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  shows  this  plant.  The 
gas  holders,  smoke-stacks  and  other  metal  work 
were  painted  in  1918  with  Dixon's  Silica- 
Graphite  paint. 


Small  Communities  Can  Use 
Forest  Fire-Fighting  Equip- 
ment to  Advantage 

Until  quite  recently  the  only  means 
of  fighting  forest  fires  was  with 
brooms  and  gunny  sacks  and  by  ditch- 
ing, backfiring  and  other  expensive, 
slow  and  tedious  methods.  A  large 
portion  of  the  money  which  has  been 
appropriated  in  the  last  two  years  for 
fighting  forest  fires,  however,  has  been 
invested  in  light,  durable  forest  fire 
'pumping  engines.  The  smallest  of 
these  outfits  with  a  full  gasoline  tank 
weighs  only  70  pounds  and  yet  pumps 
20  gallons  per  minute  at  80  pounds 
pump  pressure.  According  to  the 
Minnesota  State  Forestry  Department, 
which  is  using  a  large  number  of 
these  machines,  one  of  the  machines 
replaces  30  men  in  effectiveness  in 
fighting  forest  fires. 

The  problem  of  fighting  a  forest 
fire  is  almost  identical  with  the  small 
community  fire  problem.  The  diffi- 
culties may  be  summed  up  as,  first,  a 
limited  water-supply,  and  second,  the 


difficulty  of  speedy  and  easy  transportation. 
There  are  other  minor  points  to  overcome,  but 
these  two  present  the  most  outstanding  features 
of  the  problem. 

Users  of  this  equipment  have  reported  that 
these  small  machines  have  pumped  water  suc- 
cessfully through  2,500-foot  lines  of  ij4-inch 
hose,  the  stream  at  the  end  of  the  nozzle  reach- 
ing 30  or  40  feet.  Since  the  one-man  outfit 
weighs  only  70  pounds,  it  is  easily  transportable. 
The   two-man    outfit,   weighing   less   than    130 


TWO-MAN   PORTABLE   PUMPER  FOR    SMALL-TOWN  FIEB 
DEPARTMENTS 
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Constant,  Economica 

I  Service 
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Wherever  Goodyear 
Cord  Truck  Tires  are 
used  in  municipal  haul' 
ing  they  demonstrate 
their  ability  to  reduce 
costs  and  improve  serv- 
ice.  There  are  special 
Goodyear  Tires  for  spe* 
cial  needs  —  Goodyear 
Cushions  and  Goodyear 
AU'Weather  Tread 
Solids.  For  assistance  in 
determining  the  most 
practical  tire  for  any 
work,  call  the  nearest 
Goodyear  Branch.  Or, 
if  more  convenient, 
write  direct  to  Good* 
year,  Akron,  Ohio,  or 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

Qoodyear  Means  Qood  Wear 


r 
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Ser\d  jor  illustrated  and 
descriptive  literature  on 
all  exclusive  Mack 
jeatures. 


mia^ 


Exclusive  Feature  No.  10 

Crankcase 
Inspection  Ports 

"By  a  simple  turn  of  the  hand- 
operated  clamp  and  wing  nut, 
the  marine  type  inspection 
plates  may  be  removed,  giving 
immediate  access  to  the  cori' 
necting  rods  and  main  hear' 
ings.  The  oil  level  gauge  may 
be  visually  checked  by  observ- 
ing the  depth  of  oil  through 
the  open  ports. 

"The  engine  may  be  run  slow- 
ly with  ports  open  for  further 
inspection. 

"Instant  accessibility  to  the 
very  vitals  of  a  gasoline  engine 
is  a  feature  that  can  only  be 
fully  appreciated  by  those  re- 
sponsible for  its  regular  inspec- 
tion and  servicing." 

INTERNATIONAL 
MOTOR  COMPANY 

25  Broadway      New  York 

Branches  o^vned  by  this  company  oper- 
ate under  the  titles  of:  "MACK 
MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY" 
and  "MACK-INTERNATIONAL 
MOTOR  TRUCK  CORPORATION." 

PERFORMANCE    COUNTS 


Copyright  1923,  by  The  Goodyear  Tiro  &  Rubber  Co. ,  Inc.  ^^^^■'^^^^■'^^^■■■^^" 
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pounds,  can  be  very  easily  carried  by  two  men. 
One  of  the  two-man  outfits  has  been  shipped 
to  the  Chief  of  the  Fire  Department  of  Am- 
sterdam, Holland,  who  has  mounted  the  unit 
on  the  side-car  of  a  motor-cycle  as  a  speedy 
first-call  auxiliary.  Some  small  communities 
in  the  United  States  have  already  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  fire  protection  afforded  by  these 
small  units  made  by  the  Northern  Fire  Ap- 
paratus Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Creating  a  Playground 

It  is  not  difficult  to  realize  the  tremendous 
possibilities  for  good  in  the  playground,  but  it 
it   not   always   easy   to   provide   the   necessary 


Company,  Springfield,  Ohio,  a  small  playground 
layout  such  as  illustrated  may  consist  of  a  few 
well-chosen  pieces  of  apparatus  which  may 
later  be  added  to  as  desired. 

Pittsburgh  Meter  Company 
to  Move 

A  new  5-story  building  located  on  2j^  acres 
of  ground  is  now  nearing  completion  in  the 
Brushton  District  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Meter  Company.  The  building 
measures  80  x  300  feet  and  has  approximately 
150,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  It  is  well 
lighted  and  thoroughly  ventilated  and  equipped 


SUGGESTED  LAYOUT  FOR  WELL-EQUIPPED  PLAYGROUND 


money  to  put  these  possibilities  into  practise. 
Perhaps  public  funds  are  not  available — school 
appropriations  have  a  habit  of  becoming  ex- 
hausted before  all  the  needs  are  met.  The 
problem  then  falls  frequently  on  individual  en- 
terprise. 

The  situation  may  present  difficulties,  but  it  is 
not  impossible  of  relief.  Playgrounds  have 
literally  "sold  themselves"  to  the  public.  Most 
people  recognize  their  value  and  are  willing  to 
contribute  to  their  maintenance.  This  is  an 
encouraging  factor  in  the  situation.  Teachers 
and  school  officials  have  only  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  favorable  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  public.  There  are  many  ways  in  which 
funds  have  been  raised,  and  raised  in  substan- 
tial quantities.  Public  officials  who  really  study 
the  situation  and  are  determined  to  raise  money 
are  seldom  disappointed ;  in  fact,  the  results 
frequently  surpass  the  most  enthusiastic  ex- 
pectations. 

Fully  equipped  playgrounds  do  not  as  a  rule 
spring  into  existence  over  night.  They  are 
the  result  of  careful  planning  and  well-in- 
formed buying.  They  develop  slowly,  keeping 
pace  with  the  need.  They  experience  a  steady, 
healthy  growth. 

According  to  the   Everwear   Manufacturing 


with  the  most  modern  tools  and  machinery.  At 
present  the  offices  of  the  company  will  occupy 
the  front  section  of  the  first  and  second  floors, 
facing  Susquehanna  Street,  which  parallels  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  this  point. 

Special  thought  is  being  given  the  problem 
of  continuing  service  to  customers  while  the 
move  is  being  made  from  the  old  to  the  new 
quarters.  Stocks  of  water-meters  and  gas- 
meters  will  be  provided  at  the  district  office 
warehouses  of  the  company  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  insure  of  quick  shipment  of  orders 
during  the  period  of  transmission,  and  large 
stocks  of  finished  meters  and  parts  will  be 
available  at  both  East  Pittsburgh  and  the  new 
location.  The  new  address  of  the  company  will 
be  7800  Susquehanna  Street.  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
for  mail,  telegrams  and  express.  The  freight 
address  will  be  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
Wilkinsburg,  Pa.,  the  company  having  a  private 
siding   from  the   Pennsylvania   Railroad. 

Data  on  Heenan-Froude 
Refuse  Destructors 

An  instructive  booklet  on  the  high  tempera-- 
ture   incineration   of   municipal   refuse  has   re- 
cently been  published   by  Jones  &  Very,   Inc., 
Engineers,  60  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 
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North  High  Street,   Cedar  to  Fifth  Ave.. 

Columbus,  O.,  paved  with  Trinidad  Lake 

Asphalt  in  1921. 


if 


Nature  made -world  old 

and  ages  seasoned 

Exposed  for  centuries  to  the  rigors  of  tropic  weather, 
TRINIDAD  LAKE  ASPHALT  doesn't  melt  under  blaz- 
ing sun — doesn't  crack  under  freezing  cold — doesn't  dis- 
integrate under  soaking  rains. 

That's  why  Trinidad  Lake  Asphalt  pavements — in  all 
parts  of  the  world — are  rated  FIRST  in  long  life  and 
FIRST  in  low  cost  per  year  of  service. 

We  have  some  interesting  data  regarding  this  remark- 
able material.  Write  for  it. 

THE    BARBER    ASPHALT    COMPANY 

PHILADELPHIA 
New  York  Chicago  Pittsburgh  St.  Louis  Kansas  City  San  Francisco 

TRINIDAD  aJ^h^At 
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AN  OUTDOOR  WATER  SLIDE  OP  THE  WAVE  TYPE,   SHOWING  FOUNDATIONS 


Water  Slides  for  Indoor  and 
Outdoor  Use 

Water  slides  which  may  be  set  on  piers  or 
piling  for  outdoor  use  and  at  the  edge  of  in- 
door pools  are  made  by  the  Hill-Standard  Com- 
pany, Anderson,  Ind.,  and  are  used  in  many 
municipal  swimming  pools. 

These  slides  are  made  entirely  of  steel  and 
malleable  iron  except  for  the  chute  side-rails 
and  stair-treads,  which  are  made  of  high-grade 
rock  maple,  hand-finished  and  splinter-proof. 
The  chute  bedways  are  of  Armco  rust-resist- 
ing galvanized  iron.  The  slides  are  furnished 
with  chutes  of  two  types — ^the  straight  tjrpe  with 
a  retarding  curve  at  the  lower  end,  and  the 
'  wave  type  with  one  or  more  bumps  as  the 
length  may  permit. 

The  best  practise  in  the  use  of  these  chutes 
is  to  have  them  half  as  high  as  the  chute  is 
long;  thus  a  16-foot  chute  would  require  a 
stairway  and  platform  8  feet  in  height.  Most 
of  the  slides  are  for  use  in  water  3  to  4  feet 
deep;  this  has  proved  best  for  general  public 
use,  as  deeper  water  is  not  safe  for  children 
and  adults  who  cannot  swim. 

To  use  these  successfully,  the  chutes  must  be 
flushed  with  water.  Various  means  are  used, 
depending  upon  local  conditions  and  the  water- 
supply. 


A  New  V-Type  Snow-Plow 
for  Heavy  Tractors 

The  new  Champion  V-type  snow-plow  which 
has  been  developed  as  the  result  of  many  years' 
practical  experience  with  mechanical  appliances 
by  the  Good  Roads  Machinery  Company,  Ken- 
nett  Square,  Pa.,  is  of  the  general  type  used 
by  railroads  in  keeping  snow  from  their  tracks 
and  rights  of  way.  Through  the  use  of  wood 
and  steel  construction,  a  strong,  rigid,  easily 
repaired,  shock-absorbing  plow  of  light  weight 
is  obtained.  It  is  designed  for  use  in  deep 
snow  and  must  be  used  with  heavy  tractors 
having  sufficient  power  to  push  it.  Under 
proper  conditions  it  may  be  used  to  advantage 
with  two  standard  S-ton  auto  trucks,  properly 
timed  for  operation  together,  one  pushing  be- 
hind the  other. 

The  plow  consists  of  an  inclined  platform 
carried  on  rollers  and  sleds  with  a  V-type 
moldboard  mounted  on  it,  and  a  push  frame 
arranged  for  attaching  to  the  tractor.  The 
plow  is  attached  to  move  snow  with  the  least 
possible  effort.  The  adhesion  of  snow  to 
itself  and  to  the  ground  makes  it  necessary 
to  exert  tremendous  force  to  move  it  side- 
ways or  forward  along  the  ground.  It  is  due 
to  this  fact  that  the  ordinary  V-plow  has  not 
always   given   satisfactory   results.     The   new 
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Photo  not  retouched — 
Just  as  il  is,  no  hair 
cracks,  a  perfect  sur- 
face cured  bj  Solvay 
'ZiiL.ium  ChioTifle. 


T 


HE  concrete  on  the  road  pictured  above  was 
placed  October  5th  and  6th  and  the  road 
was  opened  to  traffic  on  October  16th! 

State  and  County  Engineers,  wherever  Calcium  Chloride  curing  has  been  used,  are  unaninous 
in  their  commendation.  Results  are  certain  with  Solvay  because  it  automatically  proceeds  with 
the  curing.  There  is  no  worry  concerning  daily  sprinkling,  no  expense  for  inspectors.  Once 
Solvay  is  applied  the  curing  goes  ahead  and  you  quickly  have  the  road  in  use,  a  strong  perfectly 
cured  concrete  highway. 

fn  addition  to  curing  concrete.  Calcium  Chloride,  when  mixed  with  concrete  gauging  water, 
provides  four  very  desirable  conditions: 

1.  Accelerate*  the  initial  and  final  set  and  increases  the  early  tensile 
strength. 

2.  Gives  greater  plasticity  and  workability. 

3.  Increases  density — waterproofs. 

4.  Increases  freezing  resistance — freezeproofs. 

It  is  for  use  in  all  concrete  work,  and  for  use  in  mortar,  in  setting  brick.  Its  efficiency  is  not 
impaired  by  the  weather.  The  action  of  Solvay  enables  brick  work  and  concreting  to  proceed 
at  exceptionally  low  temperatures,  as  it  lowers  the  freezing  point  of  water,  at  the  same  time 
hastening  the  action. 

For  CONCRETE  CURING 


SOLVAY 

Calcium  Chloride 


ACCELERATES,  HARDENS.  FREEZEPROOFS— WATERPROOFS  CONCRETE 

v!oL=  f      '"en        °-  n?n-returnable  drums  or  easy-to-handle  100  lb.  moisture-proof 
Dags  irom  50  convenient  distribution  points.     Write  for  literature. 

SEMET-SOLVAY  COMPANY,  Dept/j.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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HEAVY   TBACTOE    EQUIPPED    WITH    V-XYPE    PLOW    AND 
SIDE  WINGS 


plow  lifts  the  snow  on  its  inclined  platform, 
thus  breaking  the  resisting  force  of  the  snow, 
and  rolls  it  upwards  and  sideways  with  a 
minimum  of  effort.  This  eliminates  the  wedg- 
ing and  packing  that  is  common  with  ordinary 
V-plows,  but  permits  the  use  of  this  plow 
with  a  lo-ton  tractor  in  handling  exceptionally 
heavy  snows  even  under  bad  drifted  condi- 
tions. 

The  manufacturer  recommends  that  the  plow 
be  put  in  operation  while  the  snow  is  falling 
and  after  6  or  8  inches  of  snow  has  accumu- 
lated, although  in  many  instances  plowing  can- 
not be  started  until  the  storm  is  over.  The 
first  cut  should  be  taken  in  the  middle  of  the 
road  and  then  succeeding  cuts  made  to  widen 
the  cleared  space  until  the  full  width  of  the 
roadway  is  cleared.  These  additional  cuts 
may  be  easily  made  with  the  new  Champion 
plow  without  fear  of  undue  side-thrust  because 
of  the  lifting  action  of  the  plow.  It  is  advis- 
able, in  fact,  almost  necessary,  that  the  full 
width  of  the  road  be  cleaned  after  the  first 
snow  and  the  windrow  of  snow  pushed  as  far 
as  possible  to  the  side,  as  succeeding  storms 
will  gradually  narrow  the  cleared  space.  In 
ordinary  plowing  the  operator  can  sit  in  the 
cab  of  the  tractor  and  assist  in  steering  the 
plow  by  means  of  a  tiller  rope  or  chain  at- 
tached to  the  steering  lever.  In  heavy  plowing 
and  where  deep  drifts  are  encountered,  it  is 
best  to  have  the  operator  ride  on  the  platform 
inside  the  plow,  as  he  can  better  direct  and 
guide  the  plow  and  tractor  from  that  position. 

The  plow  is  mounted  on  three  rollers,  two 
in  the  rear  and  one  on  the  front  end.  The  rear 
rollers  are  fixed  in  place,  and  on  the  same  axles 
are  mounted  narrow  runners.  The  rollers  are 
absolutely  necessary  for  moving  over  hard 
state  roads.  The  sleds  are  necessary  on  rough 
country  roads  and  help  prevent  damage  in  the 
event  of  the  outfit's  being  driven  on  the  road. 
The  front  roller  is  mounted  as  a  castor  and 
is  used  to  help  in  steering  the  plow.    The  roller 


is  spring-supported  and  so 
arranged  as  to  raise  and 
lower  the  front  end  of  the 
plow.  It  can  be  adjusted 
to  let  the  plow  rest  on  the 
road  entirely.  Four  shoes 
or  bearing  plates  and  a  re- 
placeable cutting  edge  are 
used  to  take  the  wear  when 
the  plow  is  used  with  the 
front  roller  raised  so  that 
the  edge  rests  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  road.  The  use 
of  a  thrust  ball  bearing  in 
the  roller  support  and  a 
T-tire  shrunk  on  the  face 
of  the  roller  makes  the 
steering  very  easy.  These 
features  facilitate  moving 
the  plow  from  place  to 
place  and  also  regulate  the 
depth  of  snow  to  be  left 
on  the  road. 

Widening  wings  and  a 
lifting  device  for  use  with 
the  plow  when  attached  to 
Linn  tractors,  may  be  secured.  The  plow  itself 
clears  a  path  8  feet  wide,  and  with  the  wings  a 
path  16  feet  wide  may  be  made  in  light  snow. 
When  in  heavy  snows,  the  top  of  the  windrow 
can  be  pushed  to  one  side,  thus  permitting  the 
second  cut  of  the  plow  to  readily  clear  a  wider 
path.  The  wings  are  attached  to  the  tractor 
frame  by  means  of  hinge  castings  and  can  be 
raised  to  permit  passing  through  narrow  bridges 
or  to  pass  vehicles.  These  wings  can  be  used 
only  with  the  Linn  tractor  or  machines  of  a 
similar  type. 

New  P  &  H  Representatives 

Pawling  &  Harnischfeger  Company,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  has  announced  the  appointment 
of  N.  B.  Norris  as  manager  of  the  New  Or- 
leans office  at  938  Whitney-Central  Building, 
and  also  the  opening  of  a  new  office  at  1124 
Book  Building,  Detroit,  Mich.,  with  James  Van 
Buskirk  in  charge. 

Truscon  Moves  Michigan  Office 

The  Truscon  Steel  Company  has  announced 
that  its  Detroit,  Mich.,  office  has  been  removed 
to  the  second  floor  of  615  Wayne  Street.  The 
ofiice  will  house  the  complete  service  organiza- 
tion and  engineering  department  and  will  fur- 
nish information,  estimates  and  details  on  all 
Truscon  steel  products,  including  reinforcing 
steel,  metal  lath,  steel  windows,  steel  joists, 
highway  reinforcing,  standard  buildings,  in- 
serts, foundry  flasks,  platforms  and  pressed 
steel  parts. 

School  Motor  Busses 

The  advent  of  the  motor  vehicle  has  sim- 
plified the  problem  of  gathering  pupils  for 
consolidated  schools  over  a  wide  territory  and 
transporting  them  quickly  and  safely  to  the 
new,  larger  consolidated  schools,  which  are 
modern  and    sanitary   and   are    provided   with 
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PAVEMENTS 


WHEN  Duval  County,  Florida,  thirteen 
years  ago,  paved  the  Pablo  Beach  Road 
with  brick  the  officials  proved  themselves  far- 
sighted  care-takers  of  the  public  funds. 

After  the  wear  and  tear  of  thirteen  years  had 
finally  battered  the  surface  until  it  was  no  longer 
perfectly  smooth,  the  officials  of  1923  discov- 
ered an  interesting  truth — that  the  brick 
bought  in  1910  was  worth  more  in  1923  than 
the  county  had  originally  paid  for  it. 

Lifting  the  bricks  out  of  their  places,  expos- 
ing the  base,  they  found  and  corrected  the  cause 
of  the  trouble.  Regrading  and  in  part  rebuilding 
the  base,  they  relaid  the  brick  of  1910,  applied 
the  asphalt  filler,  and  sent  the  bricks  back  to 
a  generation  more  of  service. 

A  new  roadway  with  virtually  no  cost  for  sur- 
facing material  —  (only  a  few  new  bricks 
were  purchased)! 

Have  you  ever  looked  at  the  bricks  in  the  pave- 
ments in  your  community  from  that  angle? — 
do  you  realize  that  they  have  a  salvage  value  that 
may  today  be  greater  than  their  first  cost — and 
that  the  brick  pavements  you  lay  today  will  have 
a  similar  asset  value  a  generation  from  now? 

Pave  with  brick  because  brick  outlasts  the 
bonds  —  pave  with  brick  because  upkeep  is 
least  through  the  long  years  of  enduring  serv- 
ice which  brick  renders.  Pave  with  brick  and 
protect  the  public  funds. 

NATIONAL  PAVING  BRICK 
MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION 
ENGINEERS  BLDG.  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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A  GMC  SCHOOL  BUS  FOR  THE  INDEPENDENT   SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
OF    VIRGINIA,   IHINN. 


sufficiently  able  teachers  to  conduct  a  graded 
school  where  pupils  can  be  fitted  to  take  up 
higher  education  or  the  duties  of  life,  fully 
equipped.  To  properly  safeguard  the  lives  of 
the  children,  the  vehicles  used  for  transporta- 
tion must  be  reliable.  They  must  be  strong, 
to  stand  the  constant  day-by-day  service  and 
the  extra  loads  they  are  sometimes  required 
to  carry.  No  school  board  that  considers  the 
responsibility  it  assumes  can  afford  to  provide 
light-weight,  cheaply  constructed  busses  to 
carry  its  children  to  school. 

The  GMC  one-ton  chassis,  made  by  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Truck  Company,  Pontiac,  Mich., 
is  commonly  used  in  school  transportation. 
This  chassis  is  the  same  type,  but  greatly  im- 
proved, as  the  one  used  by  the  U.  S.  Army  for 
ambulance  work  in  France  and  Italy  during 
the  war,  and  was  adopted  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment as  standard  for  all  work  in  the  one-ton 
class. 

Link-Belt  Acquires  Meese  & 
Gottfried  Company 

The  Link-Belt  Company,  Chicago,  111., 
through  its  President,  Charles  Piez,  has  an- 
nounced the  purchase  of  the  Meese  &  Gottfried 
Company  of  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Seattle,  and  Portland.  For  the  past  ten  years 
the  Link-Belt  Company  has  been  distributing 
its  products  on  the  west  coast  through  its 
subsidiaries,  the  Link-Belt  Northwest  Company 
of  Seattle  and  the  Link-Belt  Pacific  Company 
of  San  Francisco.  The  improvement  in  dis- 
tributing facilities  effected  by  the  consolidation 
and  the  additional  manufacturing  facilities  ac- 
quired should  give  the  rapidly  growing  indus- 
try of  the  Pacific  Coast  highly  economical  and 
efficient   service. 

Meese  &  Gottfried  Company  and  its  prede- 
cessors have  been  manufacturers  of  power 
transmission  machinery  and  distributors  of  con- 
veying and  transmission  machinery  on  the 
coast  for  more  than  40  years.  It  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  new  owners  to  add  to  the  facilities 
and  enlarge  preset  stocks  so  that  prompter 


service    to    customers    may 
be  insured. 

The  new  organization  will 
be  known  as  the  Link-Belt 
Meese  &  Gottfried  Company, 
with  headquarters  at  San 
Francisco  and  with  the  fol- 
lowing officers :  Charles 
Piez,  Chairman  of  the 
Board ;  B.  A.  Gayman, 
President ;  Harold  H.  Clark, 
Vice-President  and  Sales 
Manager  ;  Leslie  W.  Shirley, 
Treasurer ;  Richard  W. 
Yerkes,  Secretary.  The  offi- 
ces, plants  and  warehouses 
of  the  new  company  are  as 
follows :  19th  and  Harri- 
son Streets,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  400  East  Third 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. ; 
820  First  Avenue,  South, 
Seattle,  Wash.,  and  67  Front 


Street,  Portland,  Ore 

A  $2,500,000  Pipe  Line  Project 
in  Portland,  Ore. 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  the 
third  Bull  Run  pipe  line  in  Portland,  Ore.,  has 
been  awarded  to  the  Willamette  Iron  and 
Steel  Works  of  that  city  by  the  City  Council 
at  a  price  of  $2,571,403.65.  The  award  was 
made  by  the  Council  in  conformity  with  a  re- 
port and  recommendation  made  by  Commis- 
sioner Mann  in  charge  of  the  Water  Bureau, 
and  Fred  M.  Randlett,  Chief  Engineer. 

The  Lock-Bar  steel  pipe  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  Bull  Run  pipe  line  is  to 
be  manufactured  in  Portland  by  the  Willamette 
Iron  and  Steel  Works  in  accordance  with  ar- 
rangements made  with  the  East  Jersey  Pipe 
Company,  7  Dey  Street,  New  York  City.  Im- 
mediate extensions  in  the  plant  of  the  Willa- 
mette Company,  costing  in  excess  of  $100,000, 
are  to  be  made  in  order  to  turn  out  the  Lock- 
Bar  pipe,  according  to  A.  G.  Labbe,  Presi- 
dent, and  Harry  P.  Humphrey,  Sales  Manager 
of  the  Portland  concern.  In  spite  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  Lock-Bar  pipe,  freight  rates  between 
the  east  coast  and  the  west  have  heretofore 
kept  this  pipe  out  of  the  Pacific  Coast  market. 
Under  the  arrangement  noted  above,  the  rav/ 
steel  will  be  shipped  to  Portland  by  boat,  then 
fabricated  in  the  enlarged  Portland  plant  and 
shipped  to  Pacific  Coast  points  by  either  boat 
or  rail. 

The  Willamette  Company  has  fabricated  and 
supplied  the  pipe  used  in  the  flow  lines  and 
penstocks  on  the  Oak  Grove  project  that  is 
being  constructed  for  the  Portland  Railway, 
Light  and  Power  Company,  in  addition  to 
many  smaller  jobs.  The  company  has  also 
furnished  the  pipe  and  penstocks  used  for  the 
power-plant  at  Nisqually,  Wash.,  for  the  city 
of  Tacoma,  and  material  for  the  power-plant  at 
Cedar  Falls,  Wash.,  constructed  iox  {Ue  city 
of  Seattle, 
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General  Motor^'findc^ 

Because  G.M.C.  Trucks  effect  such  big  sav- 
ings in  hauling  costs,  many  Municipal, 
County  and  State  Governments  prefer  them 
to  any  other  make: 

General  Motors  Truck  Company 

Division  of  General  Motors  Corporation 

Pontiac,  Michigan 

DEALERS  AND  SERVICE  STATIONS  IN  MOST  COMMUNITIES 


TrucKranE 

THE  traveling  speed  and  working  capacity  of 
the  Truckrane  have  made  this  sturdy  Byers 
outfit  deservedly  popular  in  municipal  work  all 
over  the  country. 

Any  loose  material  can  be  handled  efficiently 
and  economically  by  the  Truckrane.  As  a  rapid- 
fire  snow  remover,  it  has  saved  many  costly  traffic 
tie-ups   during  the  winter  season. 

It  can  be  mounfed  on  any  five-ton  motor  truck 
chassis  measuring  at  least  9  feet  6  inches  from 
back  of  driver's  seal  to  center  of  rear  axle.  Has 
its  own  power  plant. 

Send  for  our  Bullelin  and  gel  ihe  whole  slory ! 

THE  BYERS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

165  Sycamore  St.,  Ravenna,  Ohio 
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ENGINEERS 
<^  CONTRACTORS 

Our  new  Catalog  (containing  complete 
data  on  the  reinforcement  of  all  plastic 
materials),  and  the  booklet  by  H. 
Eltinge  Breed  on  "Wire  Fabric  Rein- 
forcement in  Highway  Design"  are 
now  available  to  Contractors,  En- 
gineers and  Architects. 

Write  for  one  or  both  of  ttiese  Ikio'(8— free. 

NATIONAL  STEEL   FABRIC   CO. 

(Subsidiary  of  Pittsburgh  Steel  Co.) 
708  Union  Trust  BIdg.,  PIttsburgti,  Pa. 
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WOKUD'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  ^WELDED  STEEL  FABRIC  |~ 
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The  Obligation  of  Local  Officials  for 
Prohibition  Enforcement 


By  R.  A.  Haynes 

Federal  Prohibition  Commissioner 


THE  obligation  of  the  nation,  the  states, 
and  the  municipalities  to  enforce  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  is  of  the  high- 
est character  known  to  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Our  governments  are  based  upon  com- 
pact. The  constitu- 
tions of  the  national 
and  state  govern- 
ments are  the  em- 
bodiment of  the 
principles  by  which 
the  people  have  de- 
clared they  shall  be 
governed.  These 
principles  were 
meant  to  be  ob- 
served, not  ignored. 

The  Eighteenth 
Amendment  repre- 
sented a  change  in 
the  organic  law  of 
the  United  States, 
made  in  the  man- 
ner provided  in  that 
instrument  for  the 
adoption  of  amend- 
ments. It  has  been 
declared  valid  by 
the  Supreme  Court. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Article  VI,  Clause  2,  declares  that  "the 
Constitution  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,"  and  Clause 
3  requires  "that  all  executive  and  judicial 


The  Following  Letter  from   the 

Editor  to  President  Coolidge 

brought  the  special  statement  to  the 
readers  of  The  American  City  Maga- 
zine, by  the  Federal  Prohibition  Com- 
missioner,  which   appears  on   this   page. 

"In  your  address  to  the  Governors  on 
October  20  we  find  several  references  to  the 
need  for  more  effective  cooperation  by  state 
and  local  oflacials  in  upholding  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment.  We  are  under  the  impression, 
however,  that  there  is  no  definite  and  general 
understanding  on  the  part  of  municipal  offi- 
cials and  police  departments  as  to  their 
legal  obligation  to  enforce  Federal  statutes. 

"In  the  interest  of  law  enforcement  in 
the  cities,  towns  and  villages  throughout  the 
United  States,  we  should  greatly  appreciate 
the  privilege  of  publishing  a  statement  by 
you  as  to  just  how  such  legal  obligation  is 
incurred  by  municipal  governments,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  Volstead  Act,  in  states 
where  such  enforcement  is  not  required  by 
state  laws;  and  if  the  governing  body  of  the 
municipality  is  unssmipathetic  to  the  Volstead 
Act,  what  power  the  Federal  Government  has 
to  compel  action  by  the  state  or  local  police 
officers." 


officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  several  states,  shall  be  bound  by  oath 
or  affirmation  to  support  the  Constitution." 
The  United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
sustaining  the  validity  of  the  Eighteenth 
Amendment  in  the  national  prohibition 
cases,  253  U.  S.  350, 
64  L.  Ed.  946,  de- 
clared that  "that 
part  of  the  prohibi- 
tion amendment  to 
the  Federal  Consti- 
tution which  em- 
bod'es  the  prohibi- 
t  i  o  n  is  operative 
throughout  the  en- 
tire territorial  limits 
of  the  United 
States,  binds  a  1 1 
legislative  bodies, 
courts,  public  offi- 
cers and  individuals 
within  those  limits, 
and  that  it  shall  be 
respected  and  given 
effect  the  same  as 
other  provisions  of 
the     instrument," 

and      further      said 

that  "the  concurrent 
power  to  enforce  the  article  by  appropriate 
legislation  does  not  enable  Congress  or  the 
several  states  to  defeat  or  thwart  the  pro- 
hibition but  only  to  enforce  it  by  appro- 
priate means." 

The  states  in  the  adoption  of  the  Eight- 
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eenth  Amendment  reserved  to  themselves 
the  right  to  exercise  their  police  power  for 
its  enforcement  by  providing  that  "Con- 
gress and  the  several  states  shall  have  con- 
current power  to  enforce  this  article  by 
appropriate  legislation."  It  is  the  duty 
of  every  state  and  also  of  every  munici- 
pality, within  the  scope  of  its  charter  power, 
to  exert  this  authority  to  enforce  the  pro- 
hibitions of  the  amendment.  For  any  state 
or  subdivision  thereof  to  withhold  the  aid 
of  its  officers  in  the  enforcement  of  this 
principle  of  the  Constitution  is  to  that  ex- 
tent to  attempt  to  defeat  or  thwart  the  con- 
stitutional provision. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said  of  the  duty  to 
discharge  constitutional  obligations,  in  his 
debate  with  Senator  Douglas  at  Jonesboro, 
111.,  on  September  15,  1858: 

"There  can  be  nothing  in  the  words  'support 
the  Constitution,'  if  you  may  run  counter  to  it 
by  refusing  support  to  any  right  established 
under  the  Constitution." 

There  may  be  no  legal  method  by  which 
the  Federal  Government  may  compel  state 
and  municipal  officers  to  enforce  the  Act 
of  Congress  enacted  for  the  enforcement 
of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  but  the  ab- 
sence of  means  of  legal  compulsion  does 
not  absolve  the  state  or  subdivision  thereof 


from  the  obligation  assumed  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  amendment.  The  failure  of  any 
state  or  subdivision  thereof  to  discharge 
its  constitutional  obligation  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  any  other  unit  of  government  to 
decline  to  discharge  its  duties  under  the 
Constitution. 

There  are  certain  obligations  imposed 
upon  Congress  by  the  Constitution,  also 
certain  obligations  imposed  upon  the  Presi- 
dent. There  is  no  way  by  which  a  state  or 
any  subdivision  thereof  could  compel  either 
Congress  or  the  President  to  discharge 
these  duties  should  either  of  them  decline 
to  do  so.  The  obligations  are  none  the  less 
binding  because  of  this  fact.  The  assump- 
tion that  any  unit  or  department  of  govern- 
ment may  disregard  its  constitutional  ob- 
ligation, growing  out  of  a  solemn  compact 
of  the  highest  dignity,  strikes  at  the  very 
foundation  of  constitutional  government. 
If  one  constitutional  provision  may  be  dis- 
regarded, other  provisions  may  be  likewise  ; 
the  result  would  be  chaos  and  anarchy  in- 
stead of  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty  and 
the  right  of  pursuit  of  happiness  which  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares 
this  government  to  have  been  established 
to  promote. 


Big  Bond  Issues  Voted  for  Public  Improvements 


As  the  result  of  votes  cast  at  the  recent 
November  elections  a  number  of  cities 
have  been  authorized  to  issue  bonds  pro- 
viding for  extensive  programs  of  municipal 
improvements.  The  largest  of  these  bond  is- 
sues is  the  one  carried  by  the  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia, amounting  to  $71,000,000.  The  loan  is 
provided  for  in  two  bills,  one  for  a  loan  of  $3,- 
750,000  to  be  made  in  iS-year  bonds  to  cover 
short-life  works,  and  the  other  for  $67,250,000 
to  be  made  in  50-year  bonds  to  provide  for 
works  of  permanent  character.  The  items  cov- 
ered in  the  15-year  loan  are:  street  and  road 
paving  and  repairing,  $2,400,000;  extension  of 
police  signal  system,  etc.,  $440,000;  refund  of 
money  appropriated  from  current  funds  for 
improvement  to  the  Institution  for  the  Feeble- 
minded, $160,000;  toward  the  construction  of 
surface  railway,  $750,000.  A  list  of  the  prin- 
cipal items  covered  by  the  50-year  loan  follows : 
Completion  of  Delaware  River  Pridge....  $5,623,000 
Broad  Street  subway,  with  Ridge  Avenue, 
Eisrhth,  Walnut,  and  Chestnut  Street 
subway,  and  Woodland  Avenue  elevated  15,000,000 
Surface    car    subway    in    Chestnut    Street, 

connecting   to    Delaware    River   Bridge..   10,000,000 

Harbor   improvements    2,000,000 

Sewapre  disposal  plant    9.00o!oo0 

Water-supply   system    6,000,000 

Street  improvements 500,000 

Free  library  buildings   1,000,000 


Construction   of   sewers    8,300,000 

Construction  of   city   bridsres 500,000 

Construction    of    City   Hall    annex 2,000,000 

High-pressure  fire   service   extensions 200,000 

Art  museum  construction   2,000,000 

Street   damages,   etc 6,077,000 

Buildings,   Dept.  of  Welfare 500,000 

Buildings,    Dept.    of    Public    Health 2,500,000 

The  voters  of  Chicago  and  Cook  County  ap- 
proved the  issuance  of  bonds  by  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago in  the  sum  of  $2,650,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  proposed  La  Salle  Street  bridge,  and 
authorized  the  West  Chicago  Park  Commis- 
sioners to  issue  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $2,000,000 
for  establishing,  enlarging  and  improving  parks 
and  boulevards  under  their  control.  The 
proposition  that  the  city  of  Chicago  be  author- 
ized to  levy  an  additional  tax  of  25  cents  per 
$100  assessed  value  of  property  for  school  build- 
ing purposes  and  the  purchase  of  school  sites 
was  also  approved. 

In  Detroit  several  important  charter  amend- 
ments were  adopted.  One  of  these  provides 
for  the  construction  of  a  subway  system,  the 
amendment  allowing  the  city  to  bond  up  to  4 
per  cent  of  its  assessed  valuation  for  rapid- 
transit  purposes.  Another  increases  the  bond- 
ing limits  of  the  city,  the  total  bonded  indebted- 
ness not  to  exceed  9  per  cent  of  the  assessed 
valuation. 
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Growth  of  the  Seattle  Municipal  Light 
and  Power  System 

With  an  Outline  of  the  Lighting  and  Distribution  Systems 

By  J.   D.  Ross 

Superintendent  of  Lighting,   Seattle,  Wash. 


SINCE  the  time  of  the  first  charter  of 
the  city  of  Seattle,  in  1869,  the  citi- 
zens have  shown  a  disposition  to  fa- 
vor municipal  ownership  of  public  utilities. 
Each  charter  up  to  and  including  the  pres- 
ent one,  adopted  in  1896,  gives  authority 
for  the  city  to  own  and  to  operate  a  light- 
ing system.  The  city  lighting  system  be- 
gan as  a  branch  of  the  water  system,  which 
was  acquired  by  the  city  in  January,  1901. 


The  First  Cedar  River  Plant 

Plans  were  drawn  for  the  first  Cedar 
River  power-plant  in  1901,  and  in  March, 
1902,  the  first  bond  issue  of  $590,000  was 
ratified  by  the  citizens  to  provide  for  the 
construction  of  a  timber  dam  at  Cedar  Lake 
with  a  wood-stave  pipe  31/^  miles  long  to 
the  power-house  below  the  falls  and  the 
36^-mile  transmission  line  to  Seattle,  with 
a  substation  at  the  city  end.    The  capacity 


GENERAL    VIEW    OF    CEDAR    FALLS    HYDROELECTRIC    GENERATING    STATION    OF    SEATTLE 
MUNICIPAL   SYSTEM,    SHOWING   OUTDOOR    TRANSFORMERS   AND    WOOD    STAVE    PIPE    LINE 


The  water-supply  of  Seattle  is  taken  from 
Cedar  River  and,  before  the  water-sup- 
ply lines  were  constructed,  it  had  been  sug- 
gested that  power  from  the  water  system 
might  be  used  to  light  the  city,  although 
the  idea  of  transmitting  power  from  Cedar 
River  to  Seattle  had  to  await  the  develop- 
ment of  long-distance  transmission  of  elec- 
tricity, which  was  unknown  at  the  time  the 
water  system  was  started. 


of  this  first  unit  was  2,400  kw..  made  up 
of  two  i,200-kw.  units.  Construction  was 
finished  in  1904  and  the  generator  was 
started  for  the  first  time  on  October  14  of 
that  year. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  1905, 
the  street  lighting  system  of  eleven  circuits 
was  taken  over  from  the  Seattle  Electric 
Company  and  operated  by  the  city.  Un- 
der the  city  charter,  the  water  department 
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EXTEEIOR    OF    LAKE    UNION    AUXILIABT    STEAM    GEN- 
EEATING  STATION,  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


and  lighting  department  were  one  and  took 
charge  of  the  operation  of  the  lighting 
plant  May  i,  1905.  The  first  commercial 
customers  were  connected  to  the  city's  lines 
in  April,  and  in  September  the  department 
began  taking  general  applications  for  light 
and  power,  the  rates  charged  being  substan- 
tially lower  than  those  in  force  before. 

Before  1902,  when  the  citizens  expressed 
their  determination  to  build  a  municipal 
plant,  consumers  of  electric  current  for 
resident  lighting  were  paying  20  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour  to  the  private  company  sup- 
plying the  city.  The  agitation  for  a  munic- 
ipal plant  was  followed  immediately  by  a 
reduction  to  12  cents,  or  40  per  cent  less. 
When  the  city  lighting  department  began 
taking  contracts,  rates  for  residence  ser- 
vice were  fixed  at  8^  cents  for  the  first  20 
kw.  hrs.,  75^  cents  for  the  second  20  kw. 
hrs.,  6^  cents  for  the  third  20  kw.  hrs.,  and 
4^4  cents  for  all  over  60  kw.  hrs.  This 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  reduction 
in  the  rates  charged  by  the  private  cor- 
porations to  10,  9,  8  and  5  cents,  respec- 
tively, with  a  10  per  cent  discount  for 
prompt    payment,    making   the    companies' 


rates  approximately  >2-cent  higher 
than  the  city  rates.  Early  in  191 1. 
when  the  municipal  plant  had 
grown  to  be  a  serious  competitor, 
the  company  removed  this  differ- 
ential and  made  its  rates  the  same 
as  the  city  rates.  This  has  been 
followed  by  several  reductions  on 
the  part  of  both  the  city  and  the 
private  company,  until  now  there 
is  an  ordinance  making  the  city 
rate  5H  cents  for  the  first  40  kw. 
hrs.,  2  cents  for  the  next  200  kw. 
hrs.,  and  i  cent  for  all  over  240 
kw.  hrs. 

Profit  from  Municipal  Plant 

The  municipal  lighting  plant  has 
returned  the  handsome  surplus  of 
over  $5,300,000  above  all  cost  of  op- 
eration, interest  and  depreciation 
and  has  cleared  a  surplus  every 
year  except  the  first  two,  when 
there  was  a  slight  deficit  while 
business  was  developing,  and  it  is 
certain  that  with  the  development 
of  additional  water-power,  the 
rates  will  again  be  lower. 

Before  the  municipal  plant  had 
been  operating  a  year,  it  was  ap- 
parent that  its  capacity  was  insufficient  to 
care  for  the  unexpected  demands  for  ser- 
vice. A  bond  issue  of  $250,000  was  author- 
ized in  1904,  to  build  a  distributing  system, 
and  in  1906  an  additional  $600,000  bond 
issue  was  approved  for  the  extension  of 
the  Cedar  River  plant.  Before  the  exten- 
sion could  be  built,  the  load  of  this  plant 
had  grown  so  that  it  was  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  capacity  to  10,000  kilowatts,  and 
another  bond  issue  of  $800,000  was  ap- 
proved in  December,  1908.  With  the  pro- 
ceeds of 'these  bond  issues  a  second  larger 
transmission  line  was  built,  a  second  and 
larger  penstock  was  laid  from  the  timber 
end  of  the  generating  system,  and  two 
4,000-kilowatt  generating  units  were  added 
to  the  stat"on,  making  its  capacity  10,400 
kilowatts  early  in  1909, 

A  charter  amendment  in  April,  1910, 
created  the  lighting  department  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  water  department. 
The  first  superintendent  of  the  new  de- 
partment was  R.  M.  Arms,  who  resigned  in 
March,  1911,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
writer,  who  has  been  designing  and  con- 
structing electrical  engineer  for  the  plant 
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from  its  beginning. 

By  the  end  of  1911  the  load  had  increased 
so  that  additional  capacity  was  needed  im- 
mediately. In  1910,  when  a  bond  issue  of 
$1,400,000  had  been  ratified  by  the  voters 
for  the  construction  of  a  masonry  dam 
across  Cedar  River  at  a  point  in  the  nar- 
row gorge  about  ly^  miles  below  the  tim- 
ber dam,  it  was  planned  to  raise  Cedar 
Lake  sufficiently  to  store  the  entire  run-off 
of  the  river  for  power  purposes,  and  inci- 
dentally conserve  the  flow  for  the  city  water 
system.  The  masonry  dam  was  started  in 
1912  and  completed  in  1914.  When  water 
was  turned  into  the  reservoir,  it  was  found 
that  seepage  through  the  north  bank,  which 
had  been  in  some  degree  anticipated,  was 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  seriously  impair 
the  value  of  the  reservoir.  The  sealing  of 
the  basin  presented  an  engineering  prob- 
lem of  considerable  magnitude,  which  has 
not  yet  been  solved,  although  the  dam  is 
used  when  water  flows  over  the  old  tim- 
ber dam,  and  conserves  a  great  amount  of 
waste  water. 

During  the  building  of  the  masonry  dam 
the  city  found  itself  in  imperative  need  of 
more  power.  In  1912,  a  1,500-kw.  water- 
power  unit  was  installed  on  the  east  shore 
of  Lake  Un'on,  using  the  overflow  of  the 


city  water-supply.  By  this  time,  a  plant 
of  that  capacity  was  too  small  to  have 
much  effect  on  the  situation.  Plans  were 
made  for  an  auxiliary  steam  plant  of  7,- 
500-kw.  capacity,  and  in  March,  1913,  a 
bond  issue  of  $425,000  was  approved  for 
its  construction.  In  September,  1914,  this 
plant,  the  first  un't  of  the  Lake  Union 
steam  station,  began  delivering  current. 
Both  the  Cedar  River  and  Lake  Union  sta- 
tions were  necessary  to  carry  the  loads  dur- 
ing the  winters  of  1914  and  1915. 

During  1911  and  1912,  investigations  were 
made  of  a  number  of  additional  power 
sites,  but  the  votes  for  the  condemnation 
of  the  site  were  a  few  hundred  short  of  the 
60  per  cent  necessary  to  carry  a  bond  is- 
sue. 

During  1914,  1915  and  1916,  the  demand 
for  power  in  Seattle  increased  at  an  un- 
precedented rate,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
meet  the  demand  by  the  construction  of 
an  additional  unit  at  the  Lake  Union  steam 
station.  Bonds  in  the  sum  of  $390,000 
were  ratified  for  this  work  in  December, 
19 1 6,  and  the  unit  of  io,ooo-kw.  capacity 
was  installed  and  placed  in  service  in  May, 
1918.  By  this  time  the  load  had  again  in- 
creased, so  that  there  was  no  margin  of 
capacity  over  demand  and  it  was  necessary 
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again  to  increase  the  generating  capacity 
of  the  plant.  Accordingly,  a  third  unit  of 
12,500  kw.  was  installed  at  the  Lake  Union 
station  and  began  operating  in  May,  1921. 

Further  Development  of  Cedar  River 

During  this  time  the  further  develop- 
ment of  Cedar  River  had  been  awaiting  the 
sealing  of  the  basin.  Sluicing  operations 
to  deposit  silt  and  clay  along  the  porous 
bank  had  been  carried  on,  and  reduced  the 
seepage  immediately  above  the  dam  to 
some  extent.  During  times  of  high  water, 
the  basin  back  of  the  masonry  dam  fills 
with  water  which,  unless  used  for  power, 
immediately  seeps  through  the  fill  and  is 
lost.  In  July,  1919,  bonds  were  author- 
ized for  the  construction  of  an  extension 
to  the  Cedar  Falls  plant  to  utilize  these 
waters.  The  extension  consists  of  a  pen- 
stock from  the  masonry  dam  to  the  power- 
house and  the  building  of  a  modern  con- 
crete station  containing  a  15,000-kw.  gen- 
erating unit.  This  work  was  completed 
in  November,  1921,  and  proved  a  wise 
investment  on  account  of  the  saving  of 
waste  water  and  also  because  the  modern 
generating  unit  operates  at  considerably 
higher  efficiency  than  the  older  units. 

In  a  report  to  the  Mayor,  dated  Novem- 
ber I,  1919,  the  writer  outlined  the  proper 
future  development  of  Cedar  River  by  the 
construction  of  a  tunnel,  tapping  the  lake 
at  a  lower  elevation  and  carrying  the  water 
past  the  porous  bank  of  the  reservoir  to 
the  concrete  dam,  or  to  the  upper  or  lower 
falls  of  the  Cedar  River. 

The  continued  growth  of  the  system  de- 
manded a  great  increase  in  generating  ca- 
pacity and,  after  considerable  opposition, 
the  work  again  went  forward  by  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Skagit  River  site  and  the 
construction  of  a  unit  of  50,000  horse- 
power. 

The  Skagit  River  Project 
The  first  50,000-horse-power  unit  of  the 
550,000-horse-power  Skagit  River  project 
is  now  under  construction.  The  power  site 
is  situated  105  miles  northeast  of  Seattle.* 
The  average  stream  flow  of  the  Skagit 
River  is  4,547  cubic  feet  per  second,  rang- 
ing from  a  minimum  of  800  to  a  maximum 
of  50,000  cijibic  feet  per  second.  This  flow 
will  be  equalized  by  impounding  the  entire 
run-off  in  a  reservoir  23  miles  long,  with 
a   capacity   of    1,300,000    acre- feet.      This 

•  See  front  cover  of  this  issue. 


reservoir,  to  be  known  as  the  Ruby  reser- 
voir, will  lie  entirely  in  solid  rock  of  the 
hardest  granite,  through  which  it  has  taken 
ages  for  the  river  to  cut  deep,  narrow  can- 
yons, with  almost  perpendicular  walls  rising 
for  hundreds  of  feet.  The  Ruby  dam,  by 
which  the  reservoir  will  be  impounded,  will 
be  situated  in  a  narrow  canyon  and  will 
be  480  feet  high,  to  utilize  the  entire  run- 
off. Its  setting,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
project,  will  be  solid  granite.  At  this  point, 
it  is  only  18  feet  from  low  water-level  to 
solid  bed-rock.  The  elevation  of  the  crest 
of  the  Ruby  dam  will  be  1,600  feet  above 
sea  level.  Its  entire  length  at  the  top  will 
be  1,000  feet.  The  lower  250  feet  of  the 
dam  will  be  in  a  narrow  canyon  with  al- 
most vertical  sides. 

At  the  Ruby  dam  site,  the  river  flows 
through  a  narrow  gorge  for  ten  miles,  fall- 
ing 1,150  feet,  and  there  reaches  a  point 
where  the  gorge  suddenly  opens  out  to  a 
more  level  valley  only  585  feet  above  sea 
level.  The  profile  of  the  river  in  the  ten 
miles  of  fall  admits  of  three  schemes  of 
development.  Since  the  mountains  are 
thousands  of  feet  high  and  continuous,  it 
is  possible  and  quite  practicable  to  build 
one  tunnel  the  entire  distance  and  bring  the 
entire  550,000  horse-power  under  one  roof. 
This  scheme  would,  however,  require  a 
greater  amount  of  tunneling  and  would 
actually  cost  more  than  the  development 
using  two  or  more  steps  and  require  the 
whole  outlay  of  over  $50,000,000  at  once. 

The  second  scheme  which  is  being 
adopted  is  a  two-step  development  which 
will  bring  the  water  from  the  Ruby  dam 
through  one  or  more  pressure  tunnels  334 
miles  in  length  to  the  first  power-house, 
having  a  capacity  of  325,000  horse-power. 
At  this  point  the  river  flattens  for  about  4 
miles,  and  at  the  foot  of  this  level  a  second 
dam,  known  as  the  Gorge  dam,  will  be  con- 
structed to  a  height  of  240  feet,  backing  the 
water  up  to  the  tail-race  of  the  Ruby 
power-house.  From  the  Gorge  dam  two 
parallel  tunnels  will  again  pick  up  the  water 
and  carry  it  two  miles  to  a  power-house 
at  the  foot  of  the  canyon  585  feet  above  sea 
level,  where  225,000  horse-power  will  be 
developed.  One  of  these  tunnels,  2oJ^  feet 
in  diameter,  and  a  section  of  the  power- 
house are  now  nearly  completed,  and  50,- 
000  horse-power  will  be  transmitted  to 
Seattle  by  the  end  of  1923. 
The  transmission  line  to  Seattle,  which 
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will  carry  165,000  volts,  is  105  miles  long. 
One  substation  is  being  built  at  the  north 
end  of  the  city,  and  another  will  be  built  at 
the  south  end,  the  two  being  ten  miles  apart. 

Street  Lighting 

The  present  cluster  light  system,  which 
supplies  approximately  30  miles  of  streets, 
contains  1,105  five-globe  poles,  738  three- 
globe  and  151  single-globe  poles,  making  a 
total  of  1,994  poles.  There  are  under  con- 
struction and  in  contemplation  a  number  of 
new  cluster-light  installations,  so  that  miles 
of  streets  lighted  by  cluster  lights  will  be 
considerably  increased  in  the  near  future. 
All  cluster  lights  are  supplied  by  a  low- 
voltage  multiple  system.  The  series  street- 
lighting  system  for  overhead  work  com- 
prises 32.6  6-ampere  constant-current  cir- 
cuits reaching  every  part  of  the  city.  Gas- 
filled  lamps  are  used,  exclusively,  of  the  400- 
candle-power  size  for  intersections  and  of 
the  80-candle-power  size  on  pole  brackets. 

At  the  end  of  1922  there  were  1,434  400- 
candle-power  lamps  in  operation  and  8,189 
80-candle-power  lamps.  In  the  entire  city 
there  are  1,052  miles  of  streets  lighted  with 
lamps,  aggregating  1,853,940  candle-power. 

Shops  and  Storerooms 

The  lighting  department  maintains  a 
modern  machine  and  general  shop  as  well 
as  a  general  storeroom.  In  addition  to  re- 
pair work  incident  to  the  operation  of  a 
large  electric  system,  many  pieces  of  equip- 
ment, such  as  pole  base  transformers,  dis- 
connecting switches  and  current  and  po- 
tential transformers,  are  manufactured  in 
the  shop.  The  lighting  department  garage 
takes  care  of  the  fleet  of  40  automobiles 
and  trucks  which  are  used  in  the  construc- 
tion, repair  and  operating  work  of  the 
plant.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  use 
of  automobiles  improves  the  service  given 
customers  and  materially  cheapens  con- 
struction costs. 

Distribution  System 

The  distribution  system  of  the  depart- 
ment of  lighting  is  unique  in  that  it  dis- 
tributes to  both  urban  and  suburban  cus- 
tomers through  high-voltage  feeder  cir- 
cuits. The  system  was  begun  in  1907,  at 
which  time  7,500  volts  was  the  highest  that 
the  manufacturer  would  guarantee  for  a 
pole  transformer.    By  the  use  of  a  grounded 
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neutral  15,000-  and  7,500-volt  system,  a 
further  saving  in  copper  was  made.  This 
system  was  extended  to  the  south  residence 
district  and  was  later  made  the  standard  to 
succeed  all  2,500-volt  circuits  with  auto- 
matic regulators.  These  are  being  replaced 
as  fast  as  can  be  done  economically. 

The  system  adopted  finally  was  a  3-phase 
star  connection  of  15,000  volts  to  ground. 
This  gives  15,000  volts  to  the  property  of 
other  utilities  or  to  the  public,  while  the 
voltage  of  transmission  between  the  three 
wires  is  26,000.  To  make  the  system  safe, 
35,000-volt  insulators  are  used,  and  the 
smallest  wire  is  No.  2  B  &  S  gage.  The 
system  is  very  flexible  for  underground 
work,  since  26,000-volt  cables  are  entirely 
practicable.  Large  cables  may  be  in  sepa- 
rate sheaths  and  then  become  ordinary  15,- 
ooo-volt  cables. 

The  size  of  a  feeder  is  limited  by  the 
number  of  people  that  it  is  advisable  to  put 
out  of  service  because  of   feeder  trouble. 
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Five  thousand  kilowatts  will  furnish  a  resi- 
dence population  of  from  50,000  to  75,000. 
A  No.  2  wire  will  distribute  this  load  with 
■approximately  the  same  voltage  through  all 
parts  of  the  feeder,  making  ideal  regula- 
tion. The  26,000-volt  system  thereby 
eliminates  the  need  of  any  automatic  regu- 
lators and  so  simplifies,  the  system  and  re- 
duces the  substation  apparatus  and  the 
space  required. 

Transformers  are  connected  along  the 
26,000-volt  feeder.  They  are  placed  on 
poles,  or  housed  if  desired,  in  the  better- 
built  residence  districts,  or  placed  in  vaults 
in  the  underground  district.  Each  of  these 
transformers  steps  down  to  2,500  volts  and 
feeds  a  limited  district.  In  the  residence 
district  these  centers  may  be  small  in  com- 
parison with  those  in  general  use,  so  that 
the  2,500-volt  wires  may  also  be  of  No.  2 
gage,  and  for  safety  to  linemen  intercon- 
nection of  the  2,500-volt  system  may  be 
often  eliminated. 

This  distribution  system  eliminates  feeder 
losses,  gives  vastly  better  regulation  and 
allows  10,000  kilowatts  to  a  feeder  as 
against  500  kilowatts  in  the  standard  2,500- 
volt  system.  It  is  admirably  adapted  to 
scattered  power  work  and  heavy  domestic 
range  service.  To  take  care  of  the  future 
power  lines  of  Seattle,  there  will  be  only 
three  distributing  points,  namely,  the  north 
substation,  which  receives  power  from  the 
Skagit,  the  Lake  Union  steam  plant,  and 
the  south  substation,  also  receiving  power 


from  the  Skagit  and  from  Cedar  Falls  and 
Tacoma. 

The  26,000-volt  network  will  be  used  to 
connect  the  three  stations  together,  and  the 
feeders  from  each  station  will  be  tied  to 
those  from  the  other  station  whenever 
possible,  with  the  idea  of  securing  safety 
by  providing  as  many  ties  between  stations 
as  possible.  All  loads  will  be  taken  from 
the  26,000-volt  line  with  the  exception  of  . 
those  in  the  business  districts,  for  which 
this  plant  will  install  a  down-town  station 
as  near  the  center  of  the  underground  dis- 
trict as  possible,  which  is  to  be  fed  from 
two  or  more  26,000-volt  lines  and  to  dis- 
tribute at  2,500-4,300  volts.  The  under- 
ground primary  feeders  are  so  arranged 
that  there  will  be  two  independent  feeders 
supplying  power  to  the  service  in  each 
building  in  the  underground  district.  This 
arrangement,  with  the  efficient  steam  auxil- 
iary and  the  character  of  the  Skagit  River 
power  development,  will  assure  as  nearly 
continuous  service  to  the  city's  customers 
as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  give. 

Seattle-Tacoma  Inter-Tie 

An  ordinance  passed  in  May,  1922, 
authorized  an  inter-tie  line  with  Tacoma, 
which  was  completed  in  April,  1923.  This 
ties  together  properties  now  furnishing  60,- 
000  kw.  in  light  and  power  and  having 
potential  hydro-powers  partially  developed 
that  will  bring  the  aggregate  to  over  650,- 
000  horse-power. 


Fewer  Grades  of  Asphalt  After  January  1,  1924 

The  Result  of  Cooperation  Brought  About  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
Its  Campaign  for  Eliminating  the  Waste  of  Industry 


HIGHWAY  officials,  consulting  engineers 
and  contractors,  as  well  as  manu- 
facturers, will  not  be  able  to  complain 
that  there  are  too  many  grades  of  asphalt  after 
January  i,  1924,  as  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  announced  that  upon  that  date  the 
recommendations  adopted  at  the  recent  Asphalt 
Paving  Conference  will  become  effective  and 
asphalt  grades  for  use  in  the  construction  of 
sheet  asphalt,  asphaltic  concrete,  asphalt  maca- 
dam and  surface-treated  pavements  will  be 
reduced  from  88  to  9.  The  number  of  asphalt 
grades  used  as  joint  filler  in  the  construction 
of  brick  and  block  pavements  and  various 
other  types  has  likewise  been  reduced  from  14 
to  4. 

Nine  definite  penetration  limits  for  the  con- 
struction of  sheet  asphalt,  asphaltic  concrete, 
and  asphalt  macadam  pavement  and  for  sur- 
face treatment,  and  four  penetration  limits  for 


joint  fillers  for  various  other  types  of  con- 
struction, including  brick  and  granite  block 
pavements,  were  unanimously  adopted  at  the 
final  conference  held  at  the  Department  of 
Commerce  on  May  28,  1923.  These  have  been 
officially  accepted  as  the  standard  of  practise 
by  the  highway  engineers  of  30  states,  the 
American  Society  for  Testing  Materials,  the 
American  Society  for  Municipal  Improve- 
ments, the  American  Society  of  Civil  En- 
gineers, the  United  States  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  the  Asphalt  Association,  and  five  manu- 
facturers not  members  of  the  Asphalt  Associa- 
tion. It  was  the  sense  of  the  conferees  that 
the  recommendations  should  become  effective 
on  all  deliveries  of  material  after  January  I, 
1924,  and  that  they  should  be  subject  there- 
after to  annual  review  and  such  revision  as  the 
industry  may  find  advisable  for  the  benefit  of 
the  paving  industry  in  general. 
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A  Little  Texas  City  Votes  Bonds  for  a 
Combined  Municipal  Building  and 
Community  House 

Highland  Park,  Texas. — Inspired  by  an 
awakened  community  spirit  which  has  been 
strongly  in  evidence  since  the  May  Day 
Festival  and  the  big  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tion held  this  year  in  Highland  Park,  the 
residents  of  this  city  on  July  28  voted  a 
bond  issue  of  $65,000  for  the  erection  of 
a  municipal  building  and  community  house. 
Construction  has  been  started  this  fall,  and 
as  soon  as  this  fine  structure  is  completed, 
which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  by  March  15, 
1924,  it  will  be  thrown  open  for  the  use  of 
all  local  civic  organizations,  the  Highland 
Park  High  School  band,  and  community 
gatherings  on  special  occasions.  Speakers 
of  national  prominence,  grand  opera  stars 
and  other  public  entertainers  of  distinction 
are  expected  to  appear  on  programs  which 
will  be  arranged. 

The  building  will  be  so  constructed  that 
it  can  be  used  entirely  as  a  community  house 
if  Highland  Park  becomes  a  part  of  Dallas 


in  the  years  to  come.  The  plans  of  the 
architects,  Lang  &  Witchell,  call  for  Span- 
ish architecture,  which  is  featured  exten- 
sively in  the  finer  homes  of  the  Southwest. 
The  outer  walls  will  be  of  hollow  tile  and 
stucco,  and  the  roof  of  Spanish  clay  tile. 
The  entrance  will  be  elaborately  carved — 
a  characteristic  of  this  style.  On  the  first 
floor  will  be  the  entrance  lobby,  with  a  6- 
by  6-inch  Spanish  tile  floor,  and  a  broad 
stairway  with  an  ornamental  wrought  iron 
balustrade.  On  the  right  of  the  lobby  as 
one  enters  will  be  the  Mayor's  offices,  the 
City  Secretary's  offices,  the  vault,  and  pub- 
lic space,  with  a  counter  for  the  payment 
of  city  taxes.  The  auditorium,  seating  400, 
will  be  on  this  floor.  It  will  have  a  large 
stage  and  be  furnished  with  movable  chairs, 
which  can  be  pushed  back  to  the  walls  in 
case  socials  or  dances  are  given.  Retiring 
rooms  for  women  and  for  men  are  also  on 
this  floor  of  the  building.  On  the  second 
story  will  be  the  Council  Chamber  and  the 
auditorium  balcony,  seating  150. 
The  interior  walls  will  be  of  plaster  tinted 
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in  flat  oil  colors.  The  auditorium  floor  will 
be  of  maple,  and  the  walls  will  be  wain- 
scoted in  oak  to  a  height  of  7  feet.  The 
wainscoting  in  the  other  rooms  of  the  build- 
ing will  be  of  birch,  to  the  same  height. 
There  will  be  polished  oak  floors  in  the 
offices  of  the  Mayor  and  City'  Secretary 
and  in  the  Council  Chamber. 

The  building  will  be  heated  throughout 
by  the  vacuum  vapor  system.  The  plumb- 
ing and  other  fixtures  will  be  thoroughly 
modern.  Drinking  fountains  will  be  in- 
stalled on  the  first  and  second  floors.  All 
wiring  will  be  in  conduits. 

One  of  the  long-remembered  events  in 
Highland  Park  each  year  is  the  Christmas 
Festival  held  beneath  a  large,  brilliantly 
lighted  Christmas  tree  in  one  of  the  parks, 
after  the  singing  of  carols  by  school  chil- 
dren, who  are  transported  in  large  trucks 
through  the  principal  thoroughfares,  stop.- 
ping  to  sing  wherever  a  lighted  candle  ap- 
pears in  the  front  window  of  a  residence. 
If  the  weather  is  very  cold  at  Christmas 
time,  the  Yuletide  exercises  may  be  held  in 
the  new  community  house.  Throughout  the 
winter  months  this  new  structure  will  serve 
many  and  varied  purposes  and  doubtless 
will  play  a  large  part  in  developing  com- 
Tiunity  spirit  and  neighborliness. 

HENRY    R.    DAVIS, 
Mayor. 

Economies  in  Sewer  Construction 

Montreal,  Que. — The  use  of  discarded 
scoria  blocks  for  the  construction  of  sewers 
is  an  interesting  experiment  that  is  being 
tried  in  Montreal.  This  plan  has  been 
devised  by  the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  city 
as  a  profitable  means  of  disposing  of  the 
large  quantities  of  old  blocks  which  have 
been  removed  from  the  city  streets  to  be 
replaced  by  asphalt. 

The  used  scoria  blocks,  though  somewhat 
worn,  are  believed  to  be  quite  as  valuable 
as  new  bricks  for  sewer  construction.  The 
worn  surface  of  the  block  is  placed  on  the 
outside  of  the  sewer  and  the  unworn  sur- 
face on  the  inside,  new  bricks  being  used 
only  for  the  crown  of  the  sewer,  where 
mortar  will  hold  brick  better  than  stone. 
In  making  use  of  the  old  blocks  in  this  way, 
the  city  is  utilizing  cheap  material,  which, 
if  reduced  to  crushed  stone  for  use  in  mak- 
ing concrete,  as  has  been  the  custom  here- 
tofore, would  be  worth  only  $1.15  per  ton. 
A   considerable   saving   will   no   doubt   be 


effected,  since  new  bricks  at  the  present 
time  cost  about  $18  a  thousand.  Two 
sewers,  one  650  feet  in  length  and  the 
other  400  feet  in  length,  have  already  been 
constructed  with  scoria  blocks. 

The  experiment  so  far  is  believed  to  be 
a  complete  success,  and  the  city  plans  to 
continue  the  use  of  scoria  blocks  for  sewer 
construction  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  It 
is  estimated  that  there  is  now  on  hand  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  take  care  of  all  sewer 
construction  scheduled  for  the  next  two 
years. 

RENE   BAUSET, 

City  Clerk. 

Profitable  Results  from  City-owned 
Electric  Distributing  System 

Redding,  Calif. — The  municipally  owned 
electric  distributing  system  of  Redding, 
Calif.,  has  netted  an  average  monthly 
profit  of  about  $2,000  since  its  purchase  by 
the  city  from  the  local  power  company  in 
December,  1921.  The  income  thus  derived 
by  the  city  is  being  devoted  to  the  con- 
struction of  permanent  municipal  improve- 
ments, such  as  street  paving  to  connect 
with  state  highway  laterals,  etc. 

The  movement  to  acquire  municipal  own- 
ership of  the  electric  distributing  system 
was  commenced  in  1917,  following  the  in- 
stallation by  the  city  of  a  new  modern 
street  lighting  system  which  not  only  had 
greatly  improved  the  illumination  of  the 
city  but  had  lowered  the  cost  of  operation 
as  well.  After  a  four  years'  struggle  against 
opposition  from  the  power  company's  in- 
terests, a  decision  was  finally  rendered  by 
the  State  Railroad  Commission,  granting 
the  municipality  the  right  to  purchase  the 
system  at  a  cost  of  almost  $60,000.  The 
necessary  funds  were  appropriated  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  city  began  operating  the 
entire  electric  distributing  system,  purchas- 
ing current  through  a  meter  from  the  Pacific 
Gas  and  Electric  Company. 

It  is  the  pMDlicy  of  the  city  administration 
to  retain  in  effect  the  same  rates  as  have 
been  fixed  by  the  State  Railroad  Commis- 
sion to  be  applied  by  the  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  for  collections  within  in- 
corporated cities  in  this  district,  with  the 
exception  of  the  combination  lighting,  heat- 
ing and  cooking  rate,  which  has  been  re- 
duced by  the  city  to  about  20  per  cent  be- 
low the  rate  fixed  by  the  Commission. 

After  two  years  of  municipal  ownership 
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the  electric  distributing 
system  is  in  first-class 
condition,  growing  in  its 
field  or  service  with  the 
development  of  the  city, 
and  becoming  increas- 
ingly profitable. 

LESLIE   ENGRAM, 

City   Clerk. 

Art  and  Science  Com- 
bine  in  a  Village  Cam- 
paign Against 
Mosquitoes 

Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. 
An  unceasing  war  against 
mosquitoes  has  been  waged  in  Pelham 
Manor  for  several  years,  as  a  result  of 
which  it  was  found  this  past  summer  that 
the  pests  had  been  practically  eliminated 
from  the  village.  The  first  definite  steps 
towards  mosquito  control  were  taken  in 
1918,  at  which  time  the  insects  were  so 
numerous  throughout  the  community  as  to 
make  outdoor  summer  life  almost  an  im- 
possibility. During  several  previous  years 
the  writer  had  personally  taken  up  the 
study  of  scientific  methods  of  mosquito 
control.  The  literature  from  the  State 
Board  of  Health  emphasized  the  fact  that 
the  most  effective  way  to  get  rid  of  mos- 
quitoes is  to  drain  and  keep  drained  all 
deposits   of   stagnant   water.     Contrary  to 
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the  belief  of  many  people,  the  sprinkling  of 
oil  on  stagnant  water  does  not  actually 
poison  the  insects.  If  it  is  sprayed  in  a 
thin  layer  on  a  pool,  it  will  retard  breed- 
ing, by  suffocating  the  "wigglers"  as  they 
come  to  the  surface  for  air;  but  a  slight 
breeze  will  blow  the  oil  to  one  side,  and 
breeding  will  continue  in  the  clear  space. 

With  this  knowledge  in  hand,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Board  of  Trustees  of  Pelham 
Manor  were  appealed  to,  but  no  immediate 
action  was  taken.  The  problem  was  then 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  local 
Women's  Club,  and  it  was  arranged  that 
the  writer  should  give  short  talks  on  the 
subject  of  mosquito  control  at  the  weekly 
meetings  of  the  club.  These  talks  were 
aided  considerably  by  a 
map  showing  the  breed- 
ing places  in  the  commu- 
nity and  a  number  of 
colored  cartoons,  two  of 
which  are  reproduced 
herewith.  In  a  short 
time  enough  members 
were  sufficiently  inter- 
ested to  form  a  commit- 
tee to  make  a  second 
appeal  to  the  village  au- 
thorities. This  resulted 
in  appropriating  the  sum 
of  $300  for  mosquito 
elimination  work. 

The  first  year  showed  a 
great  diminishing  in  the 
number  of  mosquitoes, 
and  this  ultimately  led  to 
a  demand  by  the  voters 
that  a  large  drain  be  built 
through  the  most  trouble- 
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some  section  of  the  community.  An  ap- 
propriation of  $2,000  was  then  made  for  the 
ditching,  draining  and  oiHng  of  the  low 
lands.  This  work  was  laid  out  by  an  engi- 
neer, who  indicated  the  levels  and  the  right 
locations  and  directions  for  the  ditches.  All 
land  that  could  "not  be  drained  has  been  filled 
in,  and  oil  is  sprayed  on  all  catch-basins 
every  four  days  during  the  summer  months. 
The  residents  of  Pelham  Manor  are  co- 
operating by  keeping  their  property  clean 
and  free  from  any  receptacle  in  which  water 
may  lodge.  They  also  see  that  no  water 
collects  in  the  gutters  on  the  eaves  of  their 
houses,  keep  their  rain  barrels  covered,  and, 
in  fact,  do  everything  possible  to  assist  in 
the  campaign  against  mosquitoes. 

EDWARD   PENFIELD, 

Street  Commissioner. 


remedy  for  metropolitan  deformities  al- 
ready developed,  but  in  a  positive  sense — 
to  build  a  metropolis  where,  as  yet,  none 
has  existed.  Here  in  the  Los  Angeles 
district,  raw  material,  already  reacting  to 
the  processes  that  produce  a  metropolis, 
is  being  purposefully,  officially,  fabricated 
through  the  medium  of  regional  planning. 
Within  a  metropolitan  area  of  800  square 
miles,  including  some  thirty  municipalities, 
of  which  Los  Angeles  with  398.61  square 
miles  is  the  largest,  is  found  a  potential 
metropolis  whose  component  units  are 
already  conscious  of  their  interdependence. 
City  planning  in  Los  Angeles  having  been 
formally  begun  in  1920,  the  necessity  for 
expanded  fields  soon  became  apparent.  In 
January,  1922,  there  was  formed  at  Pasa- 


Effective  Work  for 
Shade  Trees  by  a 
Community  Cluh 

Calgary,  C  a  n  a  d  a. — 
The  Sunnyside  C  o  m  - 
munity  Club  of  this  city 
recently  distributed 
throughout  the  district 
which  it  represents  the 
accompanying  circular 
letter,  making  an  appeal 
to  the  parents  of  children 
for  the  protection  of  our 
street  trees.  A  good  deal 
of  unthinking  destruction 
of  street  trees  takes  place 
in  Calgary,  and  as  similar 
conditions  doubtless  exist 
in  other  cities,  this  splen- 
did piece  of  community 
service  by  the  Sunnyside 
Community  Club  may  be 
worth  the  attention  of 
civic  organizations  which 
are  working  for  a  tree- 
embowered*  community. 

WILLIAM    R.    READER. 
Superintendent    of    Parks. 

Regional   Planning 
Progress  in  the 
Los  Angeles  District 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — 
Out  here  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  regional  planning  is 
assuming  a  new  signifi- 
cance: it  is  being  em- 
ployed, not  primarily  as  a 
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TO  THE  PARENTS,  HOUSEHOLDERS  AND  CHILDREN 
Dear  Sir  or  Madam :- 

For  the  third  time  in  three  years  the  City  of  Calgary  has 
replanted  the  dead  and  destroyed  trees  along  the-  Sunnyside  avenues, 
streets  and  boulevards.   Owing  to  the  favorable  season  for  such  tree- 
planting,  the  new  trees,  along  with  the  older  tre.es,  are  making  a 
beautiful  growth,  promising  shortly  to  transform  our  district  into  one 
of  bowered  loveliness. 

But  the  necessity  for  a  third  planting  in  three  years  should 
be  called  earnestly  to  your  Kind  attention  in  order  that  these  trees 
remain  alive  to  grace  our  homes  and  beautify  our  streets.  Doubtless 
many  died  from  lack  of  water  in  the  first  years  of  their  life,  and 
again  doubtless  many  died  from  winter  killing.   But  the  Community  Club 
of  Sunnyside  is  under  the  painful  necessity  of  admitting  that  most  of 
the  trees  were  destroyed  by  our  children,  in  whom  we  had  failed  to 
instil  the  necessity  of  tender  care.   How  grave  was  this  less  will  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  in  a  Single  block  of  34  trees  last  summer,  25  of 
them  were  dead  in  six  months,  of  which  22  were  destroyed  by  Our 
children.   It  is  evident  that  while  we  adults  carefully  avoid  injury 
to  the  young  trees  which  are  to  add  so  much  to  our  Joy  of  life,  we  forgot 
to  instruct  our  children  until  the  damage  was  done  and  most  of  our  street 
trees  were  beyond  help. 

There  is  tremendous  value  to  trees,  both  finfencial  and  estheti- 
oal.  A  fair  estimate  would  be  that  a  full  grown  and  thrifty  tree  in 
front  of  each  house  would  add  a  selling  value  of  perhaps  $250  to  each 
home.   But  still  greater  is  the  esthetic  value.   Trees  do  not  grow  by 
aooldent,  but  only  by  the  love  and  cherishing  forethought  of  the  people 
they  are  to  benefit. 

We,  the  Community  Club  of  Sunnyside,  believe  the  people  of 
Sunnyside  are  the  equals  of  any  people  living  in  any  tree-embowered  city 
of  Canada,  and  that  now  our  attention  is  called  to  it,  our  trees,  new  and 
old,  are  hereafter  to  be  protected  by  our  ciiildren  instead  of  being 
destroyed.  To  that  end  we  suggest  the  reading  of  this  lette.r  to  our 
young  folks.  We  know  from  comparative  school  records  that  our 
school  children  are  in  general  among  the  very  best  behaved  children  in 
the  city,  and  we  believe  that  but  a  very  little  instruction  will  trans- 
form them  all  into  brave  protectors  of  the  defenceless  shrtjbs,  the 
children  of  each  block  seejpg  to  it  thsir  own  block  is  not  invaded 
by  vandals  from  somswher'e  else.   It  should  be  pointed  out  to  them  the 
repeated  cost  of  replanting  has  to  be  borne  by  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  and  that  some  of  the  trees,  those  on  the  Boulevard,  were 
planted  by  citizens  in  saared  memory  of  the  Calgary  boys  who  went  to  the 
war  and  never  returned. 

Point  out  to  the  children  that  a  serious  menace  to  our  young 
trees  is  the  wagon  of  the  baker  and  the  milkman,  undriven  while  the 
drivers  make  deliveries.   Attracted  by  the  gra^B  on  the  boulevards,  a 
horse  can  and  does  climb  the  curb  and  with  the  wagon  straddle  and  bear 
down  to  the  earth  half  a  doien  trees  in  a  few  moments.   Let  every  child 
know  that  It  is  a  duty  to  prevent  this  by  calling  the  drivers  or  leading 
the  horses  back  to  the  roadway. 

Onoe  they  learn  the  trees  are  to  bo  protected  from  others,  there 
will  be  little  further  likelihood  of  danger  to  the  trees  from  the 
children  themselves. 

yOURS  FOB  A  BEAUTIFUL  TREE- EMBOWERED  SUNNYSIDE. 

THE  COMMUNITY  CLUB  OF  SUNNYSIDE. 
DAVID  BOWEN.  President. 
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dena  the  Regional  Plan- 
ning Conference.  Sub- 
sequently, four  other  ses- 
sions were  held  in  differ- 
ent places  throughout  the 
metropolitan  area.  In 
the  meantime  communi- 
ties other  than  Los  An- 
geles established  city 
plann'ng  for  their  in- 
ternal development.  In 
January,  1923,  there  was 
formed  by  the  county  (in 
which  the  whole  metro- 
politan district  lies)  an 
official  Regional  Planning 
Commission.  This  com- 
mission, consisting  of  five 
members,  is  now  rapidly 
establishing  itself  in  the 
machinery  of  government 
and  is  making  excellent 
progress  in  coordinating 
the  separate  city  planning 
activities  into  a  single 
program  of  metropolitan 
building. 

Details  of  accomplish- 
ments to  date  are  prob- 
ably of  local  interest  only. 
Those  that  give  promise 
of  early  realization,  however, 
general     interest.       Here,     in 


The  white  portions  represent  county  territory;   the  hlack,  Los  Angeles 
City;  the  shaded  sections,  other  municipalities 


are  of 
and  about 
Los  Angeles,  where  the  component  units 
are  consistently  increasing  in  population 
from  50  per  cent  to  100  per  cent  in  a 
decade;  where  municipal  territorial  ex- 
pansion is  rapidly  filling  out  the  metro- 
politan mosaic;  where,  in  Los  Angeles 
alone,  twenty  subdivisions  are  added  on  an 
average  each  week  to  the  municipal  mosaic ; 
where  during  1922  a  new  residence  was 
completed  every  26  minutes  of  the  working 
day;  where  industrial  growth  is  exactly 
paralleling  population  increase ;  where  mari- 
time commerce  now  holds  the  Pacific  Coast 
record;  where  a  metropolitan  conscious- 
ness has  been  born — here  is  a  civic  labora- 
tory experimenting  with  regional  planning 
under  circumstances  that  produce  almost 
immediate  reactions  that  are  as  fascinating 
as  a  romance. 

It  is  in  this  civic  laboratory  that  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  City  Planning  will 
hold  its  1924  session;  by  which  time,  at  the 
present    rate   of   progress,   the    efifects   of 


regional  planning  can  doubtless  be  inspected. 

G.  GORDON  WHITNALL, 
Director,  City  Planning  Commission. 

Regional  Planning  for  Milwaukee 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — Considerable  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  recent  months 
towards  the  carrying  out  of  plans  for  the 
physical  development  of  "Greater  Milwau- 
kee," including  the  proposed  metropolitan 
park  system  described  in  an  article  by  Wil- 
liam H.  Schuchardt,  President  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Board  of  Public  Land  Commission- 
ers, in  The  American  City  of  April  last. 
The  most  recent  important  development  is 
the  provision  made  by  the  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  in  its  1924  budget  for  $25,000 
to  be  spent  in  the  preparat'on  of  platting 
and  zoning  data  for  all  the  land  interven- 
ing between  the  city  of  Milwaukee  and  its 
various  satellites  and  beyond.  A  crew  of 
eight  engineers  and  surveyors  will  be  em- 
ployed in  making  the  preliminary  field  sur- 
veys. 

An  illustrated  pamphlet  describing  the 
15th   Ward's  section  of  the  proposed  84- 
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ply  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  young 
sculptors,  and  the  tournament  was  started. 
To  our  great  satisfaction,  each  of  the  play- 
grounds was  crowded  with  children,  and 
several  hundred  models  were  entered  in  the 
contest.  Among  the  exhibits  created  were 
models  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  George  Wash- 
ington, Woodrow  Wilson,  a  soldier  going 
"over  the  top,"  dogs,  rabbits,  horses,  etc.  A 
committee  of  Rotarians  acted  as  judges. 

The  snow-modeling  contest  was  not 
staged  with  the  idea  of  discovering  any 
great  sculptural  talent,  but  was  merely  an 
attempt  to  keep  the  children  of  our  city  safe 
and  happy  within  the  playgrounds.  The 
first  contest  met  with  so  much  enthusiasm 
that  a  similar  event  will  no  doubt  be  in- 
cluded in  each  of  our  future  winter  play- 
ground programs. 

A.   HARRY   MOORE, 
Commissioner  of  Parks  and  Public  Buildings. 

Summer  Parking  Space  Becomes 
Winter  Skating-Rink 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — Without  admission  fee 
to  the  public  and  without  increase  in  the 
city's  budget,  the  Coney  Island  section  of 
Brooklyn  is  to  have,  this  winter,  what  is 
probably  the  largest  skating-rink  in  the 
world. 

Last    summer    on    the    Dreamland    plot, 
which  the  city  had  acquired,  a  paved  park- 
ing place  with  accommodations   for  about 
3,000    cars    was    provided.      This    helped 
greatly  in  relieving  the  motor  vehicle  con- 
gestion which  had  become  a  serious  prob- 
lem at  the  beach  resort.     But  motor  traffic 
in  winter  time  to  Coney  Island  is  very  light, 
and  this  cement-covered  area  of  some  400,- 
000    square    fee    can    be 
transformed  into  an  ideal 
spot  for  winter  sport. 

Unfortunately,  the  cli- 
mate of  most  of  our  large 
Atlantic  coast  cities  is 
such  that  only  on  very 
few  days  during  any 
winter  are  the  park  lakes 
available  for  skating.  A 
two  weeks'  stretch  of  firm 
ice  is  a  rare  event.  One 
day's  warm  spell  can  undo 
the  work  of  weeks  of 
preparation,  and,  more 
likely  than  not,  the  skat- 
ing enthusiasts  blame  the 
COMMissiONEB  MooBE  AT  THE  SNOW-MODELING  CONTEST  park  commissioner  instead 


mile  parkway  has  been  published  by  the 
Milwaukee  County  Park  Commission  and 
Rural  Planning  Board.  This  also  contains 
an  article  entitled  "By  Regional  Planning 
the  Milwaukee  of  To-morrow  Conserves 
Nature's  Attributes,"  by  C.  B.  Whitnall, 
reprinted  from  Parks  and  Recreation.  A 
copy  of  this  pamphlet  will  be  sent  to  any 
reader  of  The  American  City  upon  re- 
quest. 

C.    B.   WHITNALL, 
Secretary,  Milwaukee  County  Park  Commission  and 
Rural   Planning   Board. 

When  Snow  Falls  on  the  Playgrounds 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. — Plans  are  being 
made  for  an  enlarged  program  of  outdoor 
winter  sports,  in  an  effort  to  use  to  the  best 
advantage  Jersey  City's  fine  playgrounds 
during  the  months  of  snow  and  ice.  Skat- 
ing carnivals,  snow-shoeing  contests  and 
snow-modeling  contests  are  among  the 
events  we  expect  to  schedule  as  soon  as  the 
weather  permits.  It  is  hoped  in  this  way 
to  keep  the  little  folks  engaged  in  healthful 
outdoor  play  within  safe  enclosures,  in- 
stead of  indulging  in  the  dangerous  sport 
of  sledding  on  the  city's  congested  streets. 
In  former  years  there  has  been  little  or  no 
attraction  for  the  children  during  the 
winter  months  at  playgrounds  not  equipped 
with  recreation  houses. 

Last  winter,  as  an  experiment,  a  snow- 
modeling  contest  was  conducted  in  each  of 
the  city's  playgrounds.  In  this  activity  we 
had  the  cooperation  of  the  Rotary  Club, 
which  gave  the  prizes  to  be  awarded  to  the 
winners.  The  contest  had  to  be  postponed 
on  two  occasions  on  account  of  lack  of 
snow,  but  there  was  finally  a  sufficient  sup- 
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CONSTRUCTION   UNDER    WAY   LAST    SUMMER    ON   THE    PAVED    PARKING   SPACE    FOR    3,000 
CARS  IN  BROOKLYN,  N.  T.,  WHICH  WILL  BECOJVLE  A  SKATING-RINK  IN  WINTER 


of  the  weather  man  when  the  red  ball 
comes  down.  As  a  result,  open-air  skat- 
ing-rinks that  can  be  flooded  and  frozen 
over  far  more  quickly  and  frequently  than 
nature  provides  a  solid  sheet  of  ice  on  a 
lake  have  sprung  into  great  popularity. 

New  York  has  provided  some  small 
skating-plots  in  past  years  by  flooding 
limited  areas  in  the  various  playgrounds, 
but  aside  from  the  park  lakes  no  skating 
areas  of  large  size  have  heretofore  been 
provided  by  the  city.  We  shall  not  be  able 
to  flood  the  whole  site  of  the  Dreamland 
parking  space,  and  some  of  the  regular  em- 
ployees of  the  Park  Department,  whose 
work  is  naturally  lighter  during  the  cold 
season,  will  be  detailed  to  keep  the  skat- 
ing-rink in  good  order.  Naturally,  con- 
cessions will  be  let,  but  since  I  have  made 
it  my  business  to  dispose  of  all  park  con- 
cessions at  public  auction,  I  am  certain  that 
prices  will  be  secured  for  certain  privileges 
that  will  make  it  possible  to  equip  the  rink 
with  every  facility  without  the  public's 
even  paying  an  admission   fee. 

Since  announcing  this  plan  I  have  been 
swamped  with  suggestions  for  its  elabora- 
tion.' Some  of  these  proposals  are  too  fanci- 
ful to  be  carried  out,  but  a  good  many  of 
them  are  practical.  That  it  will  be  possible 
to  arrange  one,  and  perhaps  more,  winter 
carnivals,  in  costume  perhaps,  and  with 
various  other  features  of  a  festive  nature, 
seems  reasonable.  Also,  I  confidently  be- 
lieve that  the  opening  of  this  rink  will  help 
considerably  in  the  campaign  to  make  Coney 
Island  a  winter  resort.  Fof  many  years 
past  the  best  interests  of  the  resort  have 
tried  to  extend  its  season  further  and 
further  into  the  cold  weather,  but  for  one 
reason  or  another  these  efforts  have  never 


been  very  successful.  With  a  great  gather- 
ing place  for  winter  pleasure  seekers,  who, 
naturally,  will  spend  a  little  money  at  least 
before  and  after  entering  the  skating-rink, 
the  campaign  to  keep  Coney  Island  open 
throughout  the  year  will  be  helped. 

JOHN  N.  HARMAN, 
Commissioner  of  Parks. 

All-Year  Recreation  Program  Almost 
Eliminates  Juvenile  Delinquency 

Passaic,  N.  J. — That  an  all-year  pro- 
gram of  supervised  recreation  can  have 
very  definite  results  in  the  reduction  of 
juvenile  delinquency  has  been  demonstrated 
in  Passaic  during  the  last  twelve  months. 

Early  in  November,  1922,  a  winter  pro- 
gram was  inaugurated  for  the  first  time  by 
the  Recreation  Commissioners.  Three  dif- 
ferent schools  and  a  recreation  hall  were 
used  for  these  activities.  With  the  com- 
ing of  warm  weather  six  playgrounds  and 
a  swimming  pool  were  put  into  use,  with 
competent  supervisors  in  charge. 

A  study  of  juvenile  delinquency  in  the 
city  of  Passaic  reveals  that  there  has  not 
been  a  session  of  our  Juvenile  Court  since 
this  all-year  recreation  program  was 
started  a  year  ago.  A  few  boys  have  been 
before  the  police  court,  but  these  have  been 
old  offenders,  or  lads  from  neighboring 
cities.  It  is  simply  wonderful  the  way  the 
indoor  and  outdoor  recreation  activities 
have  reacted  on  the  boys.  The  program  of 
the  Recreation  Commissioners  seems  to 
have  given  the  boys  a  chance  to  work  off 
the  surplus  steam  that  otherwise  might  be 
turned  to  destructive  purposes.  Super- 
vised recreation  in  Passaic  throughout  the 
year  is  here  to  stay. 

THOMAS  p.    COSTELLO, 

Police  Justice, 
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Discussing  Budgets  and  Plans  in  Mass 
Meeting  of  Citizens 

Petersburg,  Va.— "CITY'S  $2  TAX 
RATE  REMAINS  SAME.  ECONOMY 
IS  KEYNOTE  IN  CITY  AFFAIRS  AS 
BUDGET  SHOWS  SLIGHT  INCREASE 
— Citizens  attend  Mass  Meeting  in  High 
School  and  hear  City  Manager  Brozvnlow 
and  Mayor  Zitnmer  explain  how  their 
money  is  being  spent." 

Thus  ran  the  headlines  of  the  Progress 
Index,  the  leading  daily  of  the  city  of 
Petersburg,  Following  these  headlines  was 
an  eight-column  account  of  the  meeting  and 
the  speeches.  In  this  way  the  city  govern- 
ment got  its  program  across  to  the  citizen 
body. 

To  be  sure,  there  are  other  methods  of 
presenting  the  annual  municipal  message — 
of  informing  the  public  of  the  past  accom- 
plishments and  the  future  plans  of  the 
municipal  government.  A  published  re- 
port with  its  opportunities  for  charts  and 
tables  is  valuable  for  reflective  study  and  as 
a  permanent  record,  but  its  appeal  is  some- 
what impersonal — and  not  always  read.  A 
printed  budget  has  wrapped  up  in  its  tab- 
ulated figures  the  visions  of  the  administra- 
tion, but  it  falls  flat  unless  interpreted.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  public  mass  meeting — 
the  worthy  descendant  of  the  town  meeting 
of  New  England — supplies  a  direct,  per- 
sonal contact  between  the  public  and  the 
administration,  gives  the  message  the  vis- 
ible and  audible  support  of  the  council  and 
the  city  manager,  and,  finally,  has  those 
elements  of  human  interest  which  make  an 
acceptable  news  story  with  the  consequent 
additional  publicity. 

V/hen  the  program  of  activities  for  the 
coming  year  had  received  its  last  deft  touch 
of  interpretation  from  the  Council  body,  a 
half -page  announcement  in  the  local  paper 
called  a  mass  meeting  in  the  high  school 
auditorium.  More  than  eight  hundred  citi- 
zens listened  attentively  while  Mayor  Zim- 
mer  and  City  Manager  Brownlow  held 
forth  on  the  activities  of  the  city  govern- 
ment and  the  fiscal  program  by  which  they 
were  financed.  The  Mayor — the  legislative 
head  of  the  city — dwelt  at  length  on  the 
accomplishments  of  the  past  year  and  in- 
dicated the  council  policies  which  they  re- 
flected. The  City  Manager — the  admin- 
istrative head  of  the  city — presented  the 
program  for  the  next  year,  interpreted  it, 


and  described  the  technical  features  which 
entered  into  its  accomplishment.  The  next 
day  came  the  four-column  head  and  the 
eight-column  review.  If  the  message  was 
received  with  bliss,  it  was  inspired  by 
knowledge  of  its  merit  and  not  by 
ignorance. 

The  general  support  accorded  this  method 
of  publicity  cannot  be  explained  away  by 
calling  it  an  innovation.  Annual  mass 
meetings  have  been  held  every  year  since 
the  adoption  of  the  council-manager  plan 
of  government  in  1920.  It  is  an  accepted 
institution,  tried  and  not  found  wanting. 
It  is  respectfully  recommended. 

JOHN    B.    BLANDFORD, 

Assistant  to  City  Manager. 

Regulations  for  Land  Subdivisions 
Within  the  Three-Mile  Limit 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — The  Planning,  Parks 
and  Recreation  Commission  of  Syracuse  re- 
cently adopted  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  maps  of  all  new  tracts  or  plots  of  land 
for  building  purposes  submitted  to  the 
Commission  for  approval  must  comply  with 
the  following  regulations: 

Feet 

Minimum  width  of  lots 50 

Minimum   depth   of    lots 125 

Maximum  length  of  street  blocks 700 

Minimum  width  of  streets 60 

These  regulations  are,  however,  subject 
to  such  modifications  as  may  be  necessary 
in  exceptional  cases. 

All  maps,  plots,  subdivisions,  lot  layouts, 
and  plans  for  the  extension  of  streets  and 
parks  within  the  city  limits  and  for  a  dis- 
tance of  three  miles  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  city,  must  be  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion before  such  maps  will  be  accepted  by 
the  County  Clerk  for  recording.  This  is 
provided  for  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
which  went  into  effect  in  April,  1922.  Un- 
der this  same  law  the  Commission  was  also 
given  power  to  prepare  a  comprehensive 
plan  of  the  city  and  lands  lying  within  a 
distance  of  three  miles  of  the  city  limits 
and  to  indicate  on  the  map  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  for  the  future 
development  of  the  streets,  parks  and  play- 
grounds of  the  city. 

.     THOMAS   A.    O'BRIEN,    Seretary, 
Planning,    Parks    and    Recreation    Commission. 


Tke  Semi-Annual  Index  of  The  American 
City  Magazine  for  Volume  XXIX  (July-Dec., 
1923)  will  be  sent  to  any  subscriber  on  appli- 
cation. 
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Reports  of  Snow-Removal  Activities 
in  Massachusetts  Cities 


By  H.   N.   Davis 

Holyoke,  Mass. 


DURING  the  last  two 
years  the  State 
Division  of  High- 
ways of  Massachusetts 
has  cooperated  with  indi- 
viduals and  municipalities 
in  the  removal  of  snow 
from  many  of  the  main 
through  roads  of  the  state. 
The  work  has  been  per- 
formed mostly  by  trucks 
or  tractors  furnished  by 
individuals,  firms  and  mu- 
nicipalities, to  which 
snow-plows,  furnished  by 
the  state,  have  been  at- 
tached. 

Berkshire  County,  in 
western  Massachusetts, 
has  furnished  a  most 
striking  example  of  the 
use  of  tractors  and  snow-plows,  which 
is  described  in  the  November,  1923, 
issue  of  The  American  City.  Other  com- 
munities and  cities  have  made  considerable 
use  of  lighter-weight  tractors,  scattering 
their  units  in  the  form  of  a  road  patrol 
for  the  clearing  of  snow  from  the  roads. 
The  city  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  purchased 
two  Cletracs  with  snow-plow  equipment 
and  were  successful  in  keeping  the  roads 
clear  and  open  to  automobile  traffic  through- 
out last  winter.  The  records  kept  in  the 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Arsenal  show  that  the 
depth  of  snow  which  fell  last  winter  has 
not  been  equaled  in  one  hundred  years.  The 
fall  of  80.56  inches,  or  nearly  7  feet  of 
snow,  exceeds  that  of  the  winter  of  1898-99, 
which  was  considered  unusually  severe. 
More  snow  fell  during  one  month  last 
winter  than  through  the  entire  winter  of 
1898-99.  There  were  23  snow-storms  and 
two  rain-storms  last  winter,  according  to 
the  Springfield  records,  as  follows:  No- 
vember, 0.06  inches;  December,  15.50 
inches;  January,  54.50  inches,  and  Feb- 
ruary, 10.50  inches. 


A  TYPE  OF  LIGHT-WEIGHT  TRACTOR  EQUIPPED  WITH  A  SINGLE 

OR     DOUBLE     BLADE     SNOW-PLOW,     USED    IN     A    NUMBER     OF 

MASSACHUSETTS    TOWNS 


The  chambers  of  commerce  and  automo- 
bile clubs  of  the  different  towns  have  man- 
aged to  collect  considerable  sums  of  money 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  snow  removal  and 
have  proved  a  great  help  in  Massachusetts. 
Greenfield  raised  $2,500  for  this  purpose 
last  year.  In  that  city  a  demonstration  of 
the  value  of  a  tractor  for  snow  removal  was 
given  before  the  Snow  Removal  Commit- 
tee of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Selectmen,  and  the 
Town  Engineer,  because  the  system  of  using 
a  motor  truck  and  plow  had  not  proved 
satisfactory  under  the  conditions  met  in 
Greenfield.  The  cost  of  keeping  roads  open 
from  Greenfield  to  Sheldon  Falls,  Bernards- 
ton,  South  Deerfield  and  Millers  Falls  had 
been  greater  than  expected;  the  committee 
reported  that  the  cost  of  opening  20  miles 
of  highway  was  between  $700  and  $800. 

The  town  of  Hadley,  which  is  the  con- 
necting link  between  Northampton  and 
Amherst,  Mass.,  had  considerable  difficulty 
last  winter  in  keeping  its  roads  open  to  any 
kind  of  traffic.  After  the  roads  had  been 
thoroughly  blocked  for  several  days  during 
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last  January,  the  town  secured  a  Cletrac 
with  snow-plow  equipment  and  in  a  short 
time  had  the  roads  opened  for  automobile 
traffic. 

The  town  of  Ware,  Mass.,  has  owned  a 
Cletrac  with  snow-plow  for  some  time.  On 
February  17,  1923,  a  demonstration  of  the 
work  of  the  plow  was  given  for  the  benefit 
of  town  officials  visiting  from  Barre,  Hard- 
wick,  Belchertown,  Infield  and  Greenwich, 
and  also  citizens  from  other  towns.  Drifts 
several  feet  in  depth  were  removed  by  the 
tractor  plow  without  trouble,  and  the 
demonstration  showed  that  the  cost  was  not 
a  fifth  of  what  it  would  cost  to  break  roads 
with  horse-drawn  plows  and  the  work  is 


done  much  better  in  less  time,  according  to 
a  newspaper  report.  It  is  further  stated 
that  the  tractor  plow  last  winter  saved 
Ware  from  being  snowed  in  and  permitted 
the  use  of  automobiles  to  advantage. 

More  than  25  towns  in  western  Massa- 
chusetts are  equipped  with  light-weight 
tractors  and  snow-removal  equipment  for 
keeping  their  highways  open  to  automobile 
traffic.  They  have  found  that  the  cheapest 
method  of  snow  removal  is  to  start  opera- 
tions as  soon  as  the  snow  is  6  inches  deep. 
This  keeps  the  cost  of  operation  down, 
enables  them  to  cover  more  mileage  per 
hour,  takes  less  power  and  fuel  and  insures 
success. 


The  Vagaries  of  Cold  Patching 

Why  So  Many  Failures  in  Small  Towns? 


IS  it  the  fault  of  the  material,  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  the  consumer,  or  the  con- 
sumer himself,  that  one  sees  so  many 
cold  patch  jobs  which  have  quickly  gone 
to  pieces?  Inasmuch  as  cold  patch  jobs 
can  and  do  stand  up  under  very  heavy 
traffic  when  properly  made,  it  cannot  be 
blamed  on  the  manufacturer  and  his  mate- 
rial. Also,  since  many  jobs  do  hold  to- 
gether it  is  certain  that  some  users  know 
how  to  handle  cold  patching  materials.  But, 
does  the  manufacturer  lay  sufficient  stress 
on  the  method  of  using  cold  patch  material 
so  that  the  average  street  worker,  fore- 
man or  superintendent  who  handles  the 
material  has  the  necessity  for  particular 
care  impressed  upon  him?  It  is  with  this 
idea  in  mind  that  the  following  discussion 
has  been  prepared: 

The  Right  Way 

Let  us  first  consider  the  proper  method 
of  laying  cold  patch  so  that  it  will  with- 
stand the  blows  of  traffic  and  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  road.  When  the  first 
hole  is  discovered  in  an  asphalt  or  con- 
crete road,  the  cold  patch  material  should 
be  secured,  mixed,  cured  and  stored,  ready 
for  use.  For  best  results  the  stone  should 
be  clean  and  dry,  as  neither  asphalt  nor 
tar  adheres  well  to  dusty  or  wet  surfaces. 
The  clean  stone  should  be  stored  under 
cover  so  that  it  can  be  mixed  as  easily  on 
rainy  days,  when  outside  work  is  prevented, 


as  on  clear  days.  In  mixing,  about  16  to  18 
gallons  of  the  cold  patch  binder  are  used 
for  a  cubic  yard  of  stone  and  sand;  usually 
34 -inch  stone  and  clean  sand  in  the  propor- 
tion of  three  parts  of  stone  to  one  of  sand 
are  used.  A  convenient  measure  is  ii  pail- 
fuls  of  stone  and  sand  to  one  pailful  of 
the  binder. 

The  mix  should  be  cured  for  a  few  days 
before  using,  covering  it  with  tarpaulin  to 
keep  out  the  rain.  A  hard  crust  will  usually 
form  on  the  outside,  but  this  in  no  way  in- 
jures the  bulk.  The  mix  will  be  found  in 
perfect  condition  even  up  to  six  or  more 
weeks  after  mixing. 

The  next  important  thing — and  we  might 
say  the  most  important  thing — is  the  proper 
preparation  of  the  hole  to  be  filled,  as  it  is 
here  that  most  failures  seem  to  occur.  The 
hole  should  be  cleaned  out,  and  all  loose 
material  removed.  If  it  is  dish-shaped,  it 
should  be  cut  out  with  a  pickax  so  that  the 
sides  stand  vertically,  and  if  the  hole  is 
over  2  inches  in  depth,  it  should  be  filled 
within  2  inches  of  the  top  wath  2-inch  stone, 
the  voids  filled  with  sand  and  the  whole 
well  tamped.  All  dust  should  be  swept  or 
blown  out  of  the  hole,  and  the  sides  of  the 
hole  painted  with  a  light  coat  of  the  cold 
patch  binder.  Then  the  mix  should  be 
put  in,  using  slightly  more  than  enough 
to  fill  the  hole.  It  should  then  be  tamped 
or  rolled  until  the  surface  of  the  patch  is 
level  with  the  surrounding  surface  of  the 
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pavement.  The  surface  of  the  patch  should 
then  be  sealed  with  a  light  coat  of  the 
binder,  care  being  taken  not  to  use  too 
much,  and  then  the  whole  covered  with 
stone  chips  or  pea  gravel. 

What  Causes  the  Trouble? 

The  first  difficulty  that  seems  to  be  quite 
general  is  the  failure  to  use  sufficient  sand 
to  fill  up  the  pores,  so  that  the  patch  is 
too  open.  Second,  the  street  gang  is  either 
in  too  much  of  a  hurry  or  too  lazy  to  clean 
out  the  dish-shaped  hole  so  that  the  sides 
are  vertical  and  there  will  be  no  dust  in  the 
hole.  And  third,  the  patch  is  not  sufficiently 
tamped,  so  that  it  soon  develops  into  an- 
other bump  in  the  road. 

In  the  case  of  the  dish-shaped  hole  which 
has  not  been  cut  and  which  is  frequently 


just  filled  up  with  the  mixture  and  rounded 
slightly  so  that  traffic  will  compact  it,  the 
first  heavy  vehicle  compresses  the  patch, 
pushing  it  out  slightly  at  the  edges,  as  it  has 
no  straight  side  to  brace  it  and  there  is  no 
bond  between  the  road  and  the  cold  patch- 
ing material.  Another  machine  comes 
along,  running  nearer  the  edge  and  break- 
ing off  the  material  which  has  been  pushed 
to  the  side,  and  traffic  quickly  whisks  it  to 
the  gutter,  where  it  was  not  intended  to 
place  the  cold  patch. 

If  street  superintendents  will  take  heed 
of  this,  there  need  be  no  failures  in  cold 
patching,  no  criticisms  of  the  manufacturer 
and  the  material,  and  many  more  satisfied 
users  of  a  method  of  saving  all  types  of 
pavements  when  the  first  breaks  show  in 
the  surface. 


Modern  Equipment  Augments  an  Old 
Municipal  Water-Supply 

Cast  Iron  Mains  Replace  30- Year-old  Wooden  Mains,  and  Air-Lift  Pumping 

System  Increases  Supply 

By   C.   W.   Melcher 


PUMPING  water  from  deep  wells  into 
city  mains  against  a  head  of  43  pounds 
at  a  fuel  cost  of  less  than  i  cent  per 
1,000  gallons  is  being  accomplished  by  the 
new  municipal  plant  of  Elmhurst,  111.,  a 
suburb  of  Chicago.     Prior  to  1916,  Mam- 


moth Spring,  four  miles  south  of  the  city, 
owned  and  operated  by  a  private  corpora- 
tion, was  the  source  of  supply.  Water 
from  that  spring  was  distributed  to  users 
through  a  system  of  wooden  mains  that  had 
been  in  service  for  30  years.    With  the  need 


INTBBIOB  OF  ELMHURST,  ILL.,  WATER-WORKS,  SHOWINO  DIRECT-CONNECTED  GENERATOR 
AT  U5FT  DRIVEN  BY  VERTICAL  OIL-ENGINE,  AND  AIR  COIVIPRESSOR  AT  RIGHT 
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for  more  water,  the  municipal  authorities 
put  down  a  975-foot  artesian  well  in  1916, 
securing  185  gallons  per  minute  by  means 
of  a  deep-well  pump.  The  water  so  ob- 
tained was  sold  to  the  company  owning  the 
franchise. 

Two  years  later  another  well  was  sunk 
to  a  depth  of  1,400  feet  in  order  to  supply 
the  growing  demand  for  water.  The  city 
then  arranged  to  take  over  the  old  mains 
from  the  private  company,  paying  for  their 
use  until  the  expiration  of  the  franchise. 
To  increase  the  supply  of  water,  the  new 
well  was  equipped  with  a  Harris  air-lift 
pump  and  booster  operated  by  a  12-  by  10- 
inch  motor-driven  Ingersoll-Rand  com- 
pressor. Two  5-inch  motor-driven  Cameron 
centrifugal  pumps  were  installed  for  high- 
pressure  service.  This  equipment,  which 
was  placed  in  the  basement  of  the  City  Hall, 
made  it  possible  to  raise  620  gallons  of 
water  per  minute. 

With  an  ample  supply  of  water  assured, 
Elmhurst  began  the  replacement  of  the  old 
wooden  mains,  and  by  the  end  of  1920  had 
completed  the  laying  of  a  system  of  cast 
iron  pipe  and  had  made  the  necessary  con- 
nections with  the  house  services.  This  work 
was  accomplished  under  the  direction  of 
Mayor  Otto  W.  Balgemann  and  H.  S. 
Crockett,  Superintendent.  On  December 
20,  1920,  at  the  expiration  of  the  private 
company's  franchise,  the  water  was  shut 
off  from  the  old  wooden  mains  and  turned 
into  the  new  system.  At  that  time  there 
were  750  consumers,  but  12  months  later 
this  number  had  increased  to  1,600,  with 
a  maximum  requirement  of  705,000  gal- 
lons daily,  all  services  being  metered. 

New  Municipal  Plant 
To  keep  up  with  the  increased  demand 
of  the  steadily  expanding  community,  a  new 
municipal  water  plant  was  authorized.  A 
brick  power-house  was  erected,  the 
machinery  was  installed,  and  the  old  deep- 
well  pump  was  replaced  by  an  air  lift.    By 


means  of  this,  the  flow  of  water  was  in- 
creased from  185  to  630  gallons  per  minute, 
giving  a  combined  capacity  of  1,250  gal- 
lons per  minute  for  the  two  wells. 

The  air  for  the  wells  was  supplied  by  a 
type  POC-2,  oil-engine-driven  compressor. 
A  5-inch,  single-stage,  double-suction 
Cameron  centrifugal  pump  is  driven  by  belt 
from  the  fly-wheel  of  the  oil  engine  com- 
pressor unit,  the  water  being  delivered  into 
the  surface  reservoir  by  air  lift  and  re- 
pumped  into  the  elevated  tank  or  directly 
into  the  mains  by  the  centrifugal  pump.  By 
operating  the  air  compressor  at  half-capac- 
ity through  the  medium  of  clearance  pock- 
ets, the  pump  can  handle  all  of  the  water 
lifted  and  thus  take  care  of  the  ordinary 
requirements. 

The  power  end  of  the  entire  installation 
is  a  type  PO  engine  which  delivers  73 
brake  horse-power  at  sea  level  and  up  to 
1,000  feet  above  sea  level  when  working 
at  240  r.p.m.  At  loads  within  5  per  cent 
of  the  rating  and  using  fuel  oil  of  not  less 
than  18,500  B.T.U.  per  pound,  the  engine 
will  not  exceed  a  consumption  of  0.45 
pounds  of  fuel  specified  per  brake  horse- 
power hour,  or  0.45  pounds  at  three-quarter 
load  and  0.48  pounds  at  half-load.  With 
the  oil  that  is  now  burned,  weighing  yYz 
pounds  per  gallon  and  costing  55^  cents, 
and  with  a  consumption  of  45  pounds  per 
hour,  the  fuel  cost  per  hour,  when  pump- 
ing at  a  rate  of  630  gallons  a  minute, 
amounts  to  33  cents  per  hour,  or  0.87  cents 
per  1,000  gallons  pumped  from  the  wells 
and  delivered  to  the  mains  against  the 
stand-pipe  head  of  43  pounds. 

In  order  to  provide  electric  current  for 
driving  the  original  air-lift  plant  in  the 
basement  of  City  Hall,  the  new  power- 
plant  includes  a  3-cylinder,  vertical  Price- 
Rathbun  type  PR  oil  engine,  direct-con- 
nected to  an  8o-kv.-amp.  Westinghouse 
Ex-pole  generator  with  belted  exciter. 

Acknowledgment. — Courtesy  of  Compressed  Air 
Magazine. 


$1,919,648  Spent  for  Street  Repairs  in  Chicago 

THE  Bureau  of  Streets  spent  $1,919,648.15  Granite  block  ....       45,575  88,387 

from  the  Vehicle  Tax  fund  for  the  repair       ^^'i^'^^'"    •'^21,666  262,167 

J          •   i                    r     i.       i.      ■      nu-  „„      •.,  Asphaltic    concrete 

and  maintenance  of  strect,s  m  Chicago  in  resurfacing               22,797  58  463 

1922.    The  yardage  of  street  repairs  in  various  Macadam  resurfac- 

classes  of  pavements  was  as  follows:                          >ng    43,302  38,205 

Cost  Per  Aspbaltic    concrete 

Sq.  Yds.       Total  Cost         Sq.  Yard             repairs     52,619  100,259 

Sheet  asphalt    214,844       $453,010.64         $2,111  Sheet     asphalt     re- 
Brick    65.420         120,599.98            1.843               surfacing     84,880  169,269 

Creosoted     block..        61.252         113,819.28           1.858          Oiling     3,098,422  79,017 
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The  Water-Works  of  Elyria,  Ohio 

New  Plant  Completed  in  1923  Provides  for  City's  Needs  for  Many  Years  to  Come 

ELYRIA,  OHIO,  26  miles  southwest 
of  Cleveland,  located  on  the  Black 
River  about  9  miles  from  Lake  Erie, 
was  first  supplied  with  water  in  1879  by  a 
private  company  which  pumped  water 
directly  from  the  west  branch  of  the  Black 
River.  The  buildings  and  tower  on  which 
the  supply  tank  was  located  are  still  in  exis- 
tence. There  is  also  a  small  basin  at  the 
side  of  the  river  bank.  It  became  evident 
that  water  from  this  source  was  not  suit- 
able or  safe  for  domestic  use  and  that  a 
sufficient  quantity  was  not  available  to  make 
it  economical  to  provide  purification. 
Therefore,  in  1898  the  interest  of  the  pri- 
vate company  was  purchased  by  the  city, 
and  in  1903  a  new  supply  plant  was  built 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  with  lines  con- 
necting with  the  city  distribution  system. 

The  rapidly  increasing  use  of  water  fol- 
lowing the  connecting  up  of  the  lake  sup- 
ply to  the  distribution  system  was  checked 
somewhat  by  installing  meters  in  1909  and 
1910,  but  by  1916  it  became  evident  that 
steps  should  be  taken  for  providing  in- 
crea.sed  facilities.  In  1918  the  city  officials 
made  an  exhaustive  study  and  found  that 
the  economical  and  practical  course  was  to 
build  a  new  supply  plant  at  the  lake,  in- 
cluding therein  such  equipment  from  the 
old  plant  as  was  still  capable  of  giving  ser- 
vice. 

The  first  bonds  which  were  approved  by 
vote  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  improvements 
were  dated  July  i,  1919,  and  the  contract 
was  entered  into  with  Morris  Knowles,  Inc., 
in  August,  1919,  to  prepare  the  detail  plans 
and  supervise  construction  of  improvements 
to  the  plant.  Construction  was  started  in 
October,  1920,  and  the  coagulation  basin 
was  put  in  operation  in  May,  1921.  Low- 
lift  pumps  were  started  in  October,  1922, 
from  which  time  the  entire  supply  has  come 
from  the  new  plant. 

Fuel  is  delivered  in  cars  on  a  trestle  out- 
side the  building  and  is  dropped  into  a 
crusher  and  conveyed  to  a  storage  bunker 
of  J 50  tons  capacity,  or  it  may  be  stored 
on  the  ground  directly  under  the  trestle. 
A  weighing  larry  under  the  bunker,  located 
in  front  of  the  boilers,  makes  it  possible  to 


FIRST  WATER-SUPPLY  PLANT  OF  ELYRIA, 
OHIO,  WHICH  IS  NOW  THE  PROPERTY  OF 
THE    ELYRIA    IRON    AND    STEEL    COMPANY 

feed  any  boiler  from  any  part  of  the  bunker 
and  registers  the  amount  of  coal  in  pounds. 
Ashes  drop  into  hoppers  in  the  basement 
ash  room  and  are  removed  to  the  rear 
of  the  building  by  a  car  on  a  narrow-gage 
track.  Steam  flow  from  each  boiler  is 
measured  and  recorded  by  meters,  as  well 
as5  flue  gas  temperature  and  air  flow.  Re- 
cording thermometers  register  the  time  the 
boilers  are  blown  off,  and  the  temperature, 
and  also  the  temperature  of  the  feed  water. 
The  feed-water  pressure  is  also  registered 
and  recorded. 

The  Pumping;  Plant 

The  three  low-lift  pumps  mentioned  above 
are  of  the  centrifugal,  steam-turbine,  gear- 
driven  type.  Two  of  them  have  a  capacity 
of  4,200  gallons  per  minute,  and  the  third, 
5.600  gallons  per  minute.  The  output  of 
these  pumps  is  recorded  by  a  Simplex 
meter  on  the  first  floor  of  the  head-house. 
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INTERIOR  OF  THE  STEAM  rOWER-PLANT  OF 
THE  ELYRIA,  OHIO,  WATER-WORKS,  SHOW- 
ING THE  COAL-BINS,  WEIGHING  DEVICE, 
CHUTES  AND  AUTOMATIC  STOKERS  FOE 
THE  UNION  WATER  TUBE  BOILERS 

and  a  float  valve  in  the  mixing  chamber 
automatically  throttles  their  output  when 
the  water  reaches  the  maximum  head  in  the 
mixing  chamber. 

The  high-lift  Worthington  pumps  which 
deliver  filtered  water  to  the  city  are  of  the 
reciprocating  crank  and 
fly-wheel  type.  The  origi- 
nal high-lift  pump  pur- 
chased in  1903  is  still  in 
excellent  condition  and 
has  been  moved  into  the 
new  plant,  but,  having  a 
capacity  of  only  3,000,000 
gallons  per  day,  it  is 
suitable  to  run  only  dur- 
ing the  extreme  low-con- 
sumption period  which 
occurs  at  night  and  on 
Sundays  and  holidays,  or 
in  connection  with  an- 
other pump.  The  second 
pump,  purchased  in  1905 
and  having  a  capacity  of 
5,000,000  gallons  per  day, 
has  also  been  moved  to 
the  new  plant  and  put  in 


good  operating  condition. 

Another  high-lift  pump  was  purchased 
having  a  capacity  of  8,000,000  gallons  per 
day,  and  this  has  been  in  operation  in  the 
new  plant  since  November,  1922, 

.    '       ii" 
Value  of  the  Plant 

The  Elyria  plant  consists  of  three  gen- 
eral sections — the  supply  plant,  the  connect- 
ing line  to  the  city,  and  the  distributing 
system  in  the  city.  With  the  exception  of 
the  buildings  which  house  the  machinery 
and  filters  at  the  lake,  the  entire  plant  is 
buried  in  the  ground  and  invisible  to  the 
eye  of  the  consumer.  The  fair  estimated 
value  of  the  Elyria  water-works  made  in 
December,  1920,  and  containing  allowance 
for  the  improvements  described,  amounts  to 
approximately  $2,000,000,  about  $1,000,000 
of  Vvhich  represents  pipe  lines,  valves, 
meters,  etc.,  under  the  ground.  The  fol- 
lowing tables  show  in  round  numbers  the 
value  of  the  visible  and  invisible  parts  of 
the  water-works  plant: 


Visible 


Lands  and  rights  of  way...  $50,000.00 
Mechanical  equipment  ....  150,000.00 
Buildings 200,000.00 

Total     $400,000.00 

Invisible 

Substructures,  basins,  piping, 

etc $600,000.00 

Distribution  piping   1,000,000.00 

Total     $1,600,000.00 

Grand    total    $2,000,000.00 


Per  Cent 
of  Whole 

7/2 
10 


20 


30 
50 


80 
100 


INTERIOR  OF  THE  NEW  FILTRATION  PLANT  OP  THE   ELYRIA, 
OHIO.  WATER-WORKS 
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Sinking-Fund  Charges  and  Revenue 

Money  to  pay  for  additions  to  the  plant 
so  that  more  consumers  can  be  taken  care 
of  is  secured  by  the  sale  of  interest-bear- 
ing bonds,  which  are  retired  by  payments 
into  a  sinking  fund  from  the  revenue  re- 
ceived for  the  sale  of  water.  Too  many 
items  enter  into  the  operating  costs  to 
enumerate  at  this  time,  but  the  total  is  in- 
fluenced both  directly  and  indirectly  by 
the  amount  of  water  required  by  the  con- 


much  larger  than  it  should  be,  because  of 
failure  to  make  sufficient  annual  contribu- 
tions to  the  sinking  fund  in  years  follow- 
ing the  original  purchase  in  1898. 

Water  was  first  sold  on  the  flat-rate 
basis.  Because  of  this  method  no  check 
could  be  obtained  as  to  the  actual  amount 
used  by  each  consumer,  and  the  total  pump- 
age  required  increased  rapidly  from  1898 
to  1908  at  a  much  greater  rate  than  the 
revenue,  indicating  a  waste  of  water.  Dur- 


NEW  PUMPING-STATION  OF  THE  ELYRIA,  OHIO,  WATER-WORKS 

The  new  pump  in  the  foreground  has  a  capacity  of  8,000,000  gallons  per  day  and  was  put  in  service  in 

the  new  plant  during  November,   1922.    The  smaller  pumps  seen  in  the  background  were  moved  from 

the  old  station  and  are  ready  for  operation.    With  any  one  pump  shut  down  for  adjustment,  the  station 

will  be  able  to  deUver  over  8,000,000  gallons  per  day  to  the  city 


sumers.  When  the  revenue  from  the  sale 
of  water  is  not  sufficient,  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  water-works  becomes  unsound, 
and  sooner  or  later  means  must  be  pro- 
vided to  correct  the  situation.  Owing  to 
insufficient  revenue  to  meet  the  sinking- 
fund  charges, — a  matter  which  was  taken 
up  actively  following  a  report  by  the  City 
Auditor  in  1920, — it  was  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  water-rates.  The  amount  neces- 
sary for  sinking-fund  payments  and  inter- 
est was  found  to  be,  under  existing  condi- 
tions,  about   $100,000   per   year.     This   is 


ing  1909  and  1910,  meters  were  installed 
for  all  consumers,  which  caused  a  decided 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  pumpage,  while 
the  total  revenue  continued  to  increase. 
The  1911  total  revenue  was  less  than  that 
of  1910,  which  may  have  been  due  to 
lessened  consumption  on  account  of  the 
installation  of  meters. 

From  1911  to  1916,  while  there  was  a 
rapid  increase  in  pumpage,  the  revenue  did 
not  increase  proportionately,  because  of  a 
lowering  of  rates  and  minimum  charges,  but 
an  increase  of  minimum  charge  shows  a 
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marked  increase  in  revenue  from  191 8.  In 
1920  a  thorough  investigation  was  made 
oi  the  financial  conditions,  and  a  new  rate 
schedule  was  adopted  and  put  into  force, 
beginning  in  1921. 

The  maximum  cost  to  any  consumer  for 
water  under  the  1921  rate  schedule  reduces 
to  less  than  2  cents  per  barrel  of  50  gallons 
delivered  at  his  tap.  During  1922  the  city 
received  for  pumping  water  17.4  cents  per 
1,000  gallons,  equal  to  less  than  i  cent  per 
barrel.  The  difference  between  the  aver- 
age of  I  cent  for  the  year  and  2  cents  maxi- 
mum paid  by  the  small  consumer  is  due  in 
part  to  leakage  and  free  water,  for  which 
the  water  department  received  no  revenue, 
and  in  part  to  the  lower  rates  given  to  the 
larger  consumers. 

Force  Mains 

Since  the  construction  of  the  lake  plant 
in  1903,  all  of  the  water  Elyria  uses  is 
pumped  through  one  20-inch  cast  iron  pipe. 
This  fine  is  nearly  straight,  and  in  addition 
to  being  the  shortest  practicable  length, 
allows  water  to  be  sold  to  a  large  number 
of  residences  along  Lake  Avenue.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  breaks  in  the  line, 
service  has  been  uninterrupted  in  the  entire 
time,  but  the  pressure  maintained  at  the 
lake  has  had  to  be  gradually  increased  to 
overcome  the  additional  friction  in  the  line 
due  to  the  increased  amount  of  water  pass- 
ing through  it.  With  no  storage  capacity 
in  Elyria,  the  fact  that  only  one  supply 
line  was  available  has  prevented  securing 
more  favorable  insurance  rates  in  the  city. 
This  fact  and  the  necessity  for  additional 
capacity  resulted  in  taking  steps  toward  a 
second  line,  and  now  that  portion  most 
I'abie  to  break  is  paralleled  by  a  36-inch 
steel  line  and  studies  have  been  started  with 
a  view  to  extending  a  duplicate  service  to 
the  city. 

Intake 

The  intake  built  in  1903  remains  the  same 
as  when  built,  although  the  amount  of 
water  pumped  has  increased  2}^  times.  It 
consists  of  a  submerged  wooden  crib  con- 
nected with  a  well  on  shore  by  1,500  feet 
of  24-inch  pipe.  The  shore  well  16  feet 
in  diameter  is  connected  with  the  well  in 
the  basement  of  the  new  pumping-station 
b>  a  24-inch  cast  iron  line.  The  well  in 
the  new  plant  is  also  provided  with  a  36- 
inch  connection  for  an  additional  intake 
line  when  required. 


Under  normal  conditions  this  intake 
when  clear  will  deliver  water  at  the  rate 
of  10,000,000  gallons  per  day,  but  this  can- 
not always  be  depended  upon,  and  under 
certain  conditions  of  atmosphere  and 
temperature  ice  may  form  in  the  line  and 
completely  shut  off  '  the  flow  of  water. 
Plans  are  under  way  to  provide  additional 
intake  capacity. 

The  Purification  Plant 

The  raw  water  from  the  lake  is  lifted  to 
the  purification  plant  by  low-lift  pumps  and 
then  flows  by  gravity  through  several  basins 
to  the  clear-water  storage,  from  which  it 
is  pumped  by  high-lift  pumps  to  the  con- 
sumer. Three  pumps,  having  capacities  of 
6,  8  and  6  million  gallons  per  day  respec- 
tively, are  installed,  giving  at  least  12,000,- 
000  gallons  capacity,  with  one  pump  in  re- 
serve. With  the  lake  at  normal  elevation 
these  pumps  lift  the  raw  water  40  feet  to 
the  mixing  chamber,  passing  it  through  a 
Simplex  meter,  which  indicates  and  records 
the  amount  of  water  and  the  speed  at  which 
h  was  pumped. 

All  of  the  piping  in  the  various  portions 
of  the  plant  is  laid  along  the  central  axis. 
It  has  adequate  capacity  to  take  care  of 
considerable  extensions  and  is  so  laid  as 
to  provide  space  for  additional  lines  to 
serve  the  ultimate  capacity  of  the  plant. 
The  main  lines  are  36  inches  in  diameter, 
and  all  branches  have  fittings  so  arranged 
that  they  may  be  extended  to  serve  addi- 
tions to  the  plant  as  they  may  be  made. 
Located  in  the  basement  and  first  story  of 
the  head-house,  the  present  single  unit  mix- 
ing chamber  is  20  by  40  feet  and  20  feet 
deep  and  is  provided  with  wooden  bafiles. 
Operating  at  a  rate  of  8,000,000  gallons  per 
day,  this  unit  gives  a  20-minute  mixing 
period.  The  coagulant  mixed  with  the  raw 
water  in  this  chamber  may  be  iron  and 
lime,  or  alum  and  lime,  as  best  suited  to 
the  conditions  of  the  raw  water,  and  is 
more  economical,  considering  the  market 
price  of  the  chemicals.  Provision  has  been 
made  by  setting  three  motor-driven  Gaunt 
dry-feed  machines  to  use  any  combination 
of  these  chemicals  and  to  have  a  spare 
machine.  Storage  of  several  car-loads  of 
the  required  chemicals  is  provided  on  the 
floor  above  the  mixing  chamber,  from  which 
they  may  be  fed  directly  into  hoppers  over 
the  dry-feed  machines. 

The  water-level  in  the  basin  is  controlled 
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by  a  float  valve,  gates  on  the  inlet  and  out- 
let, and  a  flood  valve  on  the  bottom,  which 
allows  the  basin  to  be  shut  off,  the  water 
by-passed  and  the  basin  emptied  and 
cleaned. 

The  coagulating  basin  is  constructed  in 
two  parts  and  is  entirely  covered  with 
earth.  It  is  196  feet  long  and  each  part 
has  a  width  of  39  feet  and  a  maximum 
depth  of  16  feet.  The  capacity  is  approxi- 
mately Ji/^-million  gallons,  and  the  length 
allows  ample  time  for  settlement  when  the 
plant  is  operating  at  8,000,000  gallons  per 
day.  The  mixed  water  enters  the  basin 
through  lines  provided  with  Venturi  tubes 
to  which  are  attached  rate-of-flow  gages. 
By  throttling  the  inlet  valve  and  observing 
these  gages,  an  equal  quantity  of  water  can 
be  directed  to  each  portion  of  the  basin. 

To  remove  the  sludge  ten  8-inch  flood 
valves,  which  are  operated  by  a  hand  wheel 
located  on  stands  on  the  top  of  the  basin 
are  provided  in  each  portion  of  the  basin. 
These  valves  are  placed  nearer  together  in 
the  inlet  end,  where  the  largest  deposits  of 
sludge  occur,  and  by  opening  them  period- 
ically the  sludge  may  be  discharged  to  the 
drains  and  sewer  with  no  interruption  to 
plant  operation.  The  division  of  the  basin 
into  two  parts,  however,  allows  of  operat- 
ing one  part  only,  giving  opportunity  to 
thoroughly  clean  the  other  by  means  of 
flushing  with  high-pressure  fire  hose  and 
lines  built  into  the  walls  of  the  basins.  A 
constant  water-level  is  maintained  by 
gravity  flow  from  the  mixing  chamber  and 
controlled  by  float  valves  on  the  inlet  pipe. 

The  filter  building  is  a  one-story  struc- 
ture at  the  south  end  of  the  plant  and  con- 
tains four  2,ooo,ooo-gallons-per-day  Nor- 
wood filter  units  complete  with  the  neces- 
sary piping  and  control  apparatus,  which 
operates  automatically  to  furnish  the  quan- 
'  tity  of  filtered  water  required  by  the  con- 
sumers. The  coagulated  water  enters  the 
building  through  underground  piping  to  a 
concrete  conduit  and  thence  to  the  filters 
through  hydraulically  operated  valves 
which  are  normally  in  open  position.  The 
filtered  water  leaves  through  a  cast  iron 
underdrain  system  and  rate  controllers  for 
each  unit,  which  are  connected  to  a  master 
control  operated  by  the  level  of  water  in 
the  filtered-waier  reservoir.  All  valves  in 
the  filter  pip-ng  are  hydraulically  operated. 


the  controls  being  located  on  marble  tables 
opposite  each  filter  on  the  operating  floor. 
These  tables  also  have  indicating  and  re- 
cording rate-of-flow  and  loss-of-head  gages, 
increase  and  decrease  rate  control,  a  master 
control,  and  shut-ofif  on  the  pressure  lines 
to  all  hydraulic  controls.  Concrete  tanks 
of  50,000  gallons  capacity  located  on  the 
upper  floor  of  the  head-house  furnish 
water  for  a  high-velocity  gravity  water- 
svtpply  to  the  filters. 

Filtered  Water  Storage 

Elyria  has  a  closed  distribution  system 
supplied  by  high-lift  pumps  at  the  lake  sup- 
ply plant,  where  the  rate  of  pumpage  is 
varied  to  supply  the  amount  of  water  used 
by  consumers.  Normally  the  entire  supply 
plant  produces  varying  quantities  of  filtered 
water  according  to  the  demand,  but,  in 
order  to  carry  over  slight  interruptions  and 
give  some  flexibility,  a  filtered  water  reser- 
voir having  a  capacity  of  1,000,000  gallons 
was  constructed.  This  reservoir  basin  is 
of  concrete  and  is  entirely  underground 
and  covered;  from  it  the  high-lift  pumps 
draw  their  supply,  and  into  it  the  filters 
discharge. 

The  basin  is  168  by  63  feet  and  19  feet 
deep,  the  filtered  water  entering  at  one  end, 
and  the  pumps  drawing  from  the  other.  A 
by-pass  line  makes  it  possible  to  take  this 
basin  out  of  service  and  empty  it  through 
a  drain  if  occasion  requires  entering  it  for 
cleaning  or  repairing. 

The  Power-Plant 

The  power-plant  is  housed  in  a  brick 
building  at  the  lake,  measuring  no  by  68 
feet,  and  is  operated  by  steam  with  coal 
as  fuel.  Three  200-horse-power  boilers  of 
the  water-tube  type  are  installed  and  oper- 
ated at  150  pounds  pressure  with  100  de- 
grees superheat.  Each  boiler  is  provided 
with  superheaters,  soot  blowers,  automatic 
feed-water  regulators,  chain  grate  stokers 
and  automatic  damper  and  stoker  control. 

The  best  records  obtainable  show  that 
the  distribution  system  consists  of  0.4  miles 
of  20-inch  pipe,  3.9  miles  of  16-inch  pipe, 
2.6  miles  of  12-inch  pipe,  2.6  miles  of  10- 
inch  pipe,  13  miles  of  8-inch  pipe,  19.5  miles 
of  6-inch  pipe  and  23.4  miles  of  4-inch  pipe, 
totaling  65.4  miles  of  pipe  in  the  distribu- 
tion system. 
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Municipal  Accounting  Requirements 
for  the  Small  City 


By   Henry  Sayre 

City  Auditor,  Boulder,  Colo. 


THE  purposes  of  good  accounting  for 
cities  are: 
( I )  To  give  information  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  city. — Accounts  showing  the 
cost  of  doing  certain  work,  others  showing 
the  probable  revenue  from  any  given 
source,  in  so  far  as  the  accounts  of  the 
city  can  furnish  this  information,  are  essen- 
tial to  the  officers  in  making  administrative 
decisions.  The  experience  of  a  city  will 
enable  its  officers  to  set 
standards  of  results,  or 
of  costs,  or  of  both,  and 
to  measure  the  efficiency 
of  current  operations  by 
such  standards.  In- 
formation as  to  the  costs 
of  operations  is  essential 
to  intelligent  and  effec- 
tive administration.  To 
the  public  this  informa- 
tion is  of  importance,  as 
it  enables  it  to  pass  in- 
telligently on  the  work 
and  past  performances 
of  its  officers  and  to  es- 
tablish personal  respon- 
sibility and  accountabil- 
ity. Cities  can  hope  to 
have  satisfactory  admin- 
istration for  long  peri- 
ods of  time  only  in  so 
far  as  the  public  has 
means  of  intelligently  appraising  efficient 
administration  or  detecting  inefficiency,  re- 
warding the  one  and  punishing  the  other. 
(2)  To  reflect  its  financial  condition. — 
Knowledge  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
city  is  needed  by  the  officers  in  order  that 
they  may  know  the  extent  of  their  account- 
ability for  the  city's  properties  and  funds 
and  be  informed  of  the  liabilities  to  be  met 
and  the  revenues  to  be  collected,  and  that 
they  may  be  advised  of,  and  act  within,  the 
limitations  imposed  by  budget  allowances. 
This  information  is  equally  important  to 
the   public,   as   it   enables   it  to   determine 


Three    Functions,    Each 
with  a  Two-Fold  Aim 


A  municipal  accounting 
system  has  for  its  objects: 
(1)  to  give  information  of  the 
operations  of  the  city;  (2)  to 
reflect  its  financial  condition; 
and  (3)  to  guide  the  city  in 
planning  for  future  operations 
and  the  extension  or  curtail- 
ment of  its  functions  or  activ- 
ities. Each  of  these  functions 
has  a  two-fold  aim:  (a)  to 
assist  the  administrative  offi- 
cers of  the  city  in  performing 
their  duties  and  thereby  ad- 
ministering the  trusts  imposed 
upon  them;  and  (b)  to  enable 
the  public  to  judge  intelli- 
gently of  the  fidelity,  effi- 
ciency and  economy  of  their 
chosen  officers. 


whether  the  officers  have  acted  or  are  act- 
ing within  such  limitations  and  whether 
they  properly  account  for  the  funds  and 
properties  entrusted  to  them,  and  also  be- 
cause it  establishes  personal  responsibility 
and  promotes  honesty  among  municipal 
officers  and  employees. 

(3)  To  guide  the  city  in  planning  for 
future  operations.  —  Adequate  accounts 
throw  light  on  the  operations  of  the  city 
and  on  the  tendency  of 
the  prevailing  methods 
of  administration.  They 
are,  therefore,  essential 
to  guide  intelligently 
both  officers  and  public 
in  matters  of  future  pol- 
icy. It  enables  the  one 
to  formulate  them  and 
the  other  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  them.  In  the 
formulation  of*  policy, 
knowledge  is  substituted 
for  guesswork  and  illu- 
sion yields  to  fact. 


Requirements  Which 
Must  Be  Met 

That  the  purposes 
above  outlined  may  be 
served  by  a  system  of 
accounts,  these  require- 
must  be  met: 

ACCRUAL  OF  REVENUES  AND  EXPENSES 

(r)  Properly  and  accurately  to  reflect 
the  operations  of  the  city  it  is  necessary 
that  the  accounts  show  the  accrual  of 
revenues  and  expenses  as  well  as  encum- 
brances of  appropriations.  The  systems  of 
most  cities  show  only  cash  receipts  and 
cash  payments  and  all  records  and  reports 
of  cities  are  built  around  such  cash  state- 
ments. The  money  actually  paid  out  is  not 
an  accurate  measure  of  the  cost  of  conduct- 
ing the  business  of  a  city.  Municipal  finan- 
cial officers  sometimes  argue  that  a  state- 
ment    of     cash     receipts     and     payments 
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answers  every  requirement  of  cities,  be- 
cause the  overlapping  items  at  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  year  will,  year  in  and 
year  out,  offset  each  other.  This  is  to  say 
that  citizens  and  officers  do  not  need  exact 
information;  that  in  public  business  we 
may  trust  to  luck  that  everything  will  come 
out  all  right.  If  private  corporations  were 
to  base  the  distribution  of  dividends  among 
stockholders  upon  the  income  received  in 
cash  and  expenses  paid  in  cash,  they  would 
soon  find  themselves  hopelessly  in  the  dark 
as  to  their  true  financial  condition,  with 
the  inevitable  result  that  disaster  would 
sooner  or  later  overtake  them.  A  state- 
ment showing  the  inflow  and  outflow  of 
cash  through  the  city  treasury  is,  of  course, 
desirable,  since  only  by  presenting  such  a 
statement  can  the  treasurer  render  a  proper 
account  of  his  trust.  Such  a  statement, 
however,  must  not  be  confused  with  one 
of  revenues  and  expenses.  Each  statement 
has  a  separate  function  to  perform.  The 
former  is  the  accounting  of  the  treasury, 
while  the  latter  is  an  accounting  by  the 
chief  financial  officer,  which  must  embrace 
all  financial  transactions  of  the  city,  cash 
and  otherwise. 

FINANCIAL    CONDITION    ALWAYS    SHOW^N 

(2)  The  system  should  afford  means  of 
showing  the  financial  condition  of  the  city 
at  all  times.  This  requirement  hardly 
needs  explanation.  It  is  a  basic  essential 
for  any  system,  yet  it  is  remarkable  that 
of  the  smaller  cities  few  have  a  system 
that  meets  this  requirement.  To  accomplish 
this  there  must  be  records  which  disclose 
not  merely  unexpended  balance  of  appro- 
priations, but  as  well  the  obhgations  of 
the  city  upon  orders  and  contracts  which 
have  been  made  against  the  authorizations 
to  spend.  It  should  also  show  the  claims 
presented  even  if  not  audited  or  paid — not 
only  the  revenues  received  in  cash,  but  also 
those  accrued  which  constitute  assets  of  the 
city.  It  should  also  show  the  amount  of 
arrears  of  taxes  the  city  owns — the  amount 
of  unpaid  assessments  and  the  amount  of 
advances  made  for  improvements  which 
may  be  assessed.  A  properly  prepared  bal- 
ance sheet  with  its  supporting  schedules 
of  details  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
administrator.  It  gives  him  in  sum- 
mary form  periodically — yearly,  quarterly, 
monthly  or  daily — a  bird's-eye  view  of  what 
the  city  owns  and  owes.  It  is  a  final  sum- 
mary on  which  he  can  base  inquiry  in  many 


directions  and  in  regard  to  many  things. 
Every  city  at  some  time  or  other  is  obliged 
to  borrow  money  on  its  bonds  to  pay  for 
properties  purchased  or  improvements 
made.  If  a  city  fails  to  provide  for  the 
retirement  of  its  bonds  at  maturity  either 
l)y  amortization  through  sinking  fund  or 
installment  redemptions,  it  places  itself  at 
an  obvious  disadvantage  in  offering  its 
bonds  for  sale.  A  sinking  fund  balance 
sheet  showing  the  amount  in  the  fund  in 
cash  and  investments  at  a  given  time  and 
the  amount  that  should  be  in  the  fund  at 
that  time,  is  obviously  necessary.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  few  cities  really  pursue  exact 
methods  in  providing  for  the  retirement  of 
bonded  debt.  When  we  realize  what  a 
simple  matter  it  is  to  compute  sinking  funds 
and  provide  the  annual  installments  neces- 
sary, and  then  see  how  officials  have  failed 
to  do  their  duty  in  this  respect,  we  get 
an  idea  of  the  unscientific  character  of 
man^  of  our  city  governments.  In  order 
that  every  element  of  the  city's  condition 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  these  several  state- 
ments should  be  brought  together  in  a  sum- 
mary consolidated  balance  sheet,  the  in- 
dividual balance  sheet  being  in  the  nature 
of  supporting  schedules  to   this  summary. 

COMPARABLE    SUMMARIES 

(3)  In  order  that  a  system  of  accounts 
shall  be  suitable  as  a  guide  for  financial 
and  administrative  policy,  its  accounts 
must  be  so  arranged  and  the  data  recorded 
therein  so  classified  that  summaries  of 
results  are  provided  along  fixed  lines 
and  upon  common  bases,  so  that  com- 
parisons can  be  made  between  the  sum- 
maries for  different  fiscal  periods  and  be- 
tween those  of  similar  departments  or 
activities  of  different  cities.  In  some  cities 
attempt  is  made  to  classify  the  expenditures 
by  subdividing  the  so-called  "funds"  for 
which  appropriations  have  been  made. 
When  this  is  done,  each  officer  usually 
adopts  a  classification  of  his  own  concep- 
tion, which  would  not  infrequently  be 
changed  or  modified  by  a  successor  in 
office.  The  result  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
where  no  standards  are  adopted  and  ad- 
hered to,  that  the  classification  is  of  very 
little  value  for  the  purpose  of  making  cost 
comparison  between  different  years  in  the 
same  city,  and  of  course  of  no  value  what- 
ever in  making  significant  comparisons  be- 
tween cities. 
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Importance  of  a  Properly  Constructed 
Budget 

Any  plan  of  financial  and  administrative 
control  of  affairs  of  a  city  must  be  predi- 
cated upon  a  properly  constructed  budget. 
A  municipal  budget  is  intended  to  be  and 
should  be  used  as  an  instrument  of  finan- 
cial control.  The  various  appropriations 
for  expenditures  are  in  the  nature  of 
allowances  to  be  expended  by  the  officers 
of  the  city  for  the  several  purposes  named. 
Through  the  budget  the  people  and  their 
direct  representatives  should  control,  regu- 
late and  direct  municipal  expenditures, 
thereby  making  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernment efficient  and  economical.  An  ideal 
arrangement  of  budget  estimates  and  classi- 
fication of  expenditures,  as  adopted  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  in  its  annual  re- 
port on  the  financial  statistics  of  cities,  is 
by  functional  divisions  denoting  the  opera- 
tions or  activities  of  the  city.  This  classi- 
fication is  as  follows : 

I.  General  government 

IT.  Protection  of  persons  and  property 

III.  Conservation  of  health 

IV.  Sanitation  and  promotion  of  cleanli- 

ness 
V.    Highways 

VI.    Charities  and  corrections 
VII.     Education 
VIII.     Recreation 
IX.     Public  utilities — non-commercial 
X.     Miscellaneous 
XI.     Municipal  indebtedness 
XII.     Construction  and  permanent  improve- 
ments 
XIII.     Public  utilities — commercial 

In  addition,  a  further  classification  by  pur- 
pose or  object  of  expenditure  should  be 
made,  as  follows: 

(a)  Salaries,  wages  and  fees 

(b)  Traveling  expenses 

(c)  Office  expenses 

(d)  Printing  and  advertising 

(e)  Purchase  of  equipment 

(f)  Maintenance  of  equipment 

(g)  Materials  and  supplies 
(h)   Repairs 

(i)    Special  contractual  expenses 
(J)    Rent 


(k)   Insurance 

(1)    Pension  fund  contribution 

(m)  Other  expenses 

If  cities  would  classify  their  accounts  in 
accordance  with  these  functional  classifica- 
tions, even  though  they  do  not  show  the 
expenses  in  all  the  detail  suggested,  it 
would  still  be  possible  to  make  comparisons 
of  expenses  between  cities,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  the  accounts  and  functional  ex- 
pense totals,  which  are  the  subject  of  com- 
parison, are  made  up  of  the  same  items 
and  in  the  same  manner  in  all  cities. 

The  development  of  municipal  account- 
ing systems  has  not  kept  pace  with  that  of 
industrial  and  commercial  concerns.  The 
absence  of  competition  and  the  frequent 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  administrations 
are,  in  part,  responsible  therefor.  If  ex- 
penditures exceeded  receipts,  all  that  was 
necessary  was  to  borrow  money  or  to  in- 
crease the  tax  rate  during  the  subsequent 
year.  Provision  has  been  made  in  the  past 
for  limiting  the  borrowing  capacities  of 
cities  to  a  certain  percentage  of  the  assessed 
value  of  the  property  of  their  citizens.  Re- 
sort is  now  being  had  to  various  methods 
to  increase  their  income;  tax  rates  have 
been  raised  so  high  in  some  cities  as  seri- 
ously to  interfere  with  their  growth; 
assessments  have  been  increased  in  others 
so  that  properties  are  now  assessed  at  full 
market  value,  whereas  formerly  they  were 
assessed  at  approximately  one-third  of  their 
market  value ;  and  constant  attempts  are 
being  made  to  increase  the  debt  limit.  All 
of  these  facts  indicate  that  something  must 
be  done;  that  cities  must  either  curtail 
their  expenses  or  they  must  render  less  ser- 
vice to  their  citizens.  They  must  have 
information  which  will  enable  their  officials 
and  department  heads  intelligently  to  effect 
such  economies  as  will  allow  the  continu- 
ance of  efficient  service  to  their  citizens, 
without  increasing  the  financial  burden 
which  they  are  already  carrying. 

AcKNOWLEDOMENT.- — From  a  paper  read  at  the  1923 
Convention  of  the  Colorado  Municipal  League,  held  at 
the   University   of   Colorado,    Boulder. 


Municipal  Aquaria 

San  Francisco  is  now  numbered  among  the  cities  in  the  United  States  that  have  municipal  aquaria. 
There  are  only  a  few,  six  in  all:  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Detroit,  and  Venice,  Calif.,  and 
San  Francisco.  The  Steinart  Aquarium  in  Golden  Gate  Park  was  opened  to  the  public  a  little  more  than 
a  month  ago,  and  in  that  first  month  it  has  attracted  232,947  visitors,  a  daily  average  of  7,740,  while  .some 
days  the  attendance  has  reached  22,000.  When  the  Aquarium  opened  there  were  2,000  fish  in  the  exhibit 
but  now  that  has  been  increased  to  3.500.  The  New  York  Aquarium  is  well  known;  2,121,896  persons 
visited  it  during  1922,  a  monthly  attendance  of  176,825.  The  exhibit  on  January  1,  1923,  contained 
5,236  specimens. — New  York  Municipal  Reference  Library  Notes,  Nov.  21,  1923. 
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The  Disposal  of  Garbage  by  Incin- 
eration in  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

First  Installation  of  B  aimer  Refuse  Destructor  in  the  United  States  Has  Been  in 
Operation  Since  September,  1923 


CONSIDERABLE  technical  interest  at- 
taches to  the  new  Balmer  refuse  de- 
structor at  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  the 
regular  operation  of  which  began  in  Sep- 
tember last.  It  is  located  on  the  site  of  the 
old  incineraior  and  dump,  in  Estill  Street, 
within  a  few  blocks  from  the  City  Hall, 
near  the  center  of  the  population.  This  is 
the  first  plant  on  the  Balmer  system  in 
this  country,  and  its  installation  affords  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  city  officials  and 
sanitarians  generally  to  observe  its  opera- 
tion  under   North   American   conditions. 

The  capacity  of  the  Charleston  plant, 
according  to  guaranty,  is  70  tons  of  garbage 
and  miscel'aneous  refuse  daily.  This  is 
divided  between  two  batteries  of  three  fur- 
naces each.  Each  baltery  has  its  own  stor- 
age bin,  into  which  the  refuse  is  discharged 
through  hatches  direct  from  the  trucks  and 
wagons,  which  enter  and  leave  the  building 
in  line,  with  a  minimum  of  lost  motion. 

The  storage  bins  above  the  furnaces  are 
constructed  of  steel  and  concrete.  The  bot- 
tom of  each  bin,  which  is  sharply  inclined 
forward,  forms  the  top  of  a  hot-air  cham- 
ber, which  is  heated  by  radiation  from  the 
combustion  chamber  of  the  battery.     The 


vapors  and  fumes  produced  by  the  warm- 
ing refuse  in  the  bin  are  drawn  off  by  the 
forced  blast  blowers  and  utilized  with  the 
air  supply  for  maintaining  and  intensify- 
ing combustion  on  the  fire-grate.     Each  bin 


GENERAL  VIEW   OF   CHARLESTON,    W.   VA.,   INCINERATOR 

Just  beyond  the  ramp  may  be  seen  the  automatic  ash  dump,   and  at  the  right  near  the  chimney  the 

crematory  for  animals 
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THE    DUMPING    FLOOR    OF    THE    NEW    CHARLESTON,    W. 
GARBAGE  AND  REFUSE  INCINERATOR 


is  fitted  with  an  efficient  system  of  drainage, 
the  practical  value  of  which  in  improving 
combustion  has  been  demonstrated  in  the 
case  of  the  large  quantities  of  swill  and 
slop  brought  daily  to  the  plant. 

The  passage  of  the  refuse  from  the  stor- 
age bins  tD  the  furnace  feed-hoppers  is 
effected  through  vertical  guillotine  doors  in 
the  face  of  the  storage  bins.  The  refuse  is 
raked  direct  from  the  storage  bin  to  feed 
hoppers.  The  discharge 
through  these  to  the  fur- 
nace is  controlled  by  a 
simple  gear  which  may 
be  operated  conveniently 
either  by  the  fireman  or 
by  his  assistant  on  the 
charging  floor. 

Each  battery,  as  stated 
above,  is  composed  of 
three  fire-grates  under 
one  common  arch.  The 
fire-grates  are  of  the 
usual  fixed  type  with  bars 
set  close  together,  and  are 
surrounded  at  the  sides 
and  rear  by  a  cast-iron 
box,  which  is  ventilated 
from  the  outside. 

Two  exit  flues  in  the 
rear  wall  between  fur- 
naces I  and  2,  and  2  and  3 
of  each  battery,  conduct 
the   gases   of   combustion 


to  the  combustion  cham- 
ber. Here  the  gases  are 
met  by  a  blast  of  super- 
heated air,  which  in  its 
course  from  the  blower 
passes  through  hollow 
baffle-walls  dividing  the 
combustion  chamber.  Al- 
though the  plant  is  oper- 
ating only  two  eight- 
hour  shifts  daily  and  for 
SIX  days  weekly,  the  tem- 
peratures developed  in 
the  combustion  chamber 
range  between  1700°  and 
1900°  F.  The  chimney  is 
practically  smokeless. 

Before  delivery  to  the 
ash-pits,  the  mixed  air, 
fumes  and  vapors  ab- 
sorbed from  the  storage 
chamber  by  the  blower 
are  propelled  by  the  latter  through  piping 
in  the  hot-air  chamber,  the  principal  object 
being  to  prevent  the  re-condensation  of 
volatilized  hydrocarbons.  The  air  is  de- 
livered to  the  ash-pits  at  a  maximum  pres- 
sure of  4  inches,  water-gage,  and  a  maxi- 
mum delivery  of  8,000  cubic  feet  per 
minute. 

As  will  be  observed  from  the  accompany- 
ing photograph  of  the  plant,  the  furnaces 


VA., 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  FIRING  SIDE  OF  CHARLESTON  INCINERATOR 

SHOWING   DUMPING   LEVEL,    CHARGING  LEVEL   AND    CLINKER- 

INQ  LEVEL,  AS  WELL  AS  BUGGIES  FOR  REMOVING  ASHES 
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are  constructed  below 
ground  level,  leaving  a 
relatively  small  difference 
of  7  feet  between  the 
ground  level  and  the 
driveway  floor.  Accord- 
ingly, a  short  ramp  is  all 
that  is  required  for  the 
entrance  and  exit  of  the 
trucks  and  wagons. 

Removing  Ashes  and 
Clinker 

The  ashes,  clinker,  tins 
aaid  other  metal  objects 
are  delivered,  as  drawn 
from  the  furnaces,  to  a 
skip-hoist  wh  i  c  h  dis- 
charges into  an  ash-bin. 
This  is  so  placed  as  to 
discharge  in  turn  con- 
veniently into  city  trucks 
for  distribution  to  land- 
fill dumps.  As  Charleston  is  in  a  district 
where  natural  gas  is  used  almost  exclus- 
ively for  domestic  and  industrial  purposes, 
the  refuse  to  be  burned  in  the  furnaces  is 
practically  all  vegetable,  and  leaves  but  a 
very  small  percentage  of  ash.  The  pro- 
portion of  this  has  not  yet  been  determined 
with  accuracy. 

Animal  Crematory 

Outside  of  the  main  building  between  the 
latter  and  the  chimney,  an  animal  crematory 
was  created  as  part  of  the  destructor  con- 
tract. The  high-temperature  gases  from 
the  furnaces  are  by-passed  through  the 
crematory  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  supple- 
mentary supply  of  air  from  the  blower,  the 
cremation  of  horses,  mules,  cattle  and 
smaller  animals  is  accomplished  in  from 
one-half  hour  to  one  hour,  according  to 
the  size  and  condition  of  the  animal,  and 
without  nuisance. 

*  The  refuse  of  Charleston,  like  that  of 
many  other  American  cities,  contains  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  barrels,  boxes, 
crates  and  other  bulky  combustible  objects 
which  it  is  undesirable  to  mix  with  the  ordi- 


CLINKERING  FLOOR  OF  THE  INCINERATOB 


nary  refuse.  The  animal  crematory  has 
proved  to  be  the  most  speedy  and  convenient 
means  of  disposal  for  this  kind  of  waste. 
In  spite  of  the  total  absence  of  coal  ash 
from  Charleston  refuse,  and  the  pressure 
of  exceptionally  large  proportions  of  fruit, 
vegetables,  slop  and  swill,  the  Balmer  de- 
structor sustains  the  high  temperatures 
above  mentioned,  without  the  use  of  any 
auxiliary  fuel  whatever. 

New  Plant  Brings  Free  Collection 

As  soon  as  the  successful  operation  of 
the  new  destructor  plant  was  assured,  the 
municipality  of  Charleston  inaugurated  a 
free  garbage  collection  service  for  house- 
holds. The  trucks  employed  are  of  the 
back-tilting  type.  This  new  service  is  popu- 
lar and  has  already  been  extended  from  in- 
dividual houses  to  apartment  houses,  with 
the  prospect  of  further  extensions  to  the 
collection  of  rubbish  and  other  wastes. 

The  erection  of  the  plant  was  carried 
out  by  the  Rust  Engineering  Company  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  under  a  subcontract  with 
the  Balmer  Corporation,  of  New  York,  the 
licensees   of   the   system. 


CITY  PLANNING  FOR  NEW  TOKIO 

The  American  City  is  indebted  to  The  Chicago  Tribune  for  the  following  copyright  dispatch  received 
by  that  newspaper  on  November  8  from  Japan  : 

"The  street  plan  of  the  new  Tokio  provides  for  twelve  main  avenues  centering  around  the  Imperial 
Palace,  and  all   with  a  width  of  from  135  to  270   feet. 

"Buildings  in  the  business  section  will  be  restricted  to  a  height  of  100  feet,  while  structures  in  the 
residential  section  may  not  be  more  than  three  stories.  The  majority  of  the  Government  office  buildings, 
colleges  and  universities  will  be  rebuilt  in  the  suburbs. 

"The  park  acreage  in  the  city  will  be  doubled,  while  numerous  new  canals  will  facilitate  transportation 
and  provide  an  unfailing  water-supply  for  fires." 
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A  Million-Dollar  Water-Supply  for  a 
City  of  18,000 

The  Story  of  the  Paris,  Texas,  Water- Works 

By  Cora  Moore  Cameron 

Secretary  to  the  Mayor,  Paris,  Texas 


PARIS,  TEXAS,  has  been  suffering 
from  the  lack  of  a  sufficient  water- 
supply  for  a  goodly  number  of  years. 
Back  in  1898  the  city  voted  bonds  for  the 
construction  of  a  billion-gallon  reservoir,  a 
supply  which  at  the  time  seemed  quite  ample 
for  two  or  more  generations.  In  1914  the 
cry,  "Be  saving  with  the  water,  the  lake  is 
getting  low  I"  astonislied  many  of  the  citi- 
zens. Wells  were  sunk,  in  the  hope  of  get- 
ting plenty  of  water.  These  deep  wells 
proved  inadequate  and  the  water  that  was 
produced  killed  vegetation.  From  that  time 
on,  until  about  three  years  ago,  another 
source  was  seriously  considered. 

The  reservoir  built  in  1898  covered  about 
165  acres  and  had  a  drainage  area  of  ap- 
proximately 4  square  miles.  Another  lake 
that  size  would  not  be  sufficient  for  a  town 
the  population  of  which  is  about  18,000, 
nor  could  the  first  lake  be  enlarged,  because 
of  its  location  and  the  extremely  small 
watershed.  The  newspapers  took  up  the 
"hammering"  of  the  city  officials  for  their 
delay  in  securing  the  proper  source.  Months 
dragged  by,  and  still  it  seemed  that  Paris 


SPILLWAY  or  PARIS,  TEXAS,  WATERWORKS  DAM 


would  eventually  have  to  resort  to  private 
v/ells  and  that  the  various  industries  would 
be  forced  to  seek  new  locations.  But  the 
City  Administration,  quite  aware  of  the 
emergency,  were  working  day  and  night  in 
a  quiet  but  very  effectual  way  under  the 
supervision  of  Mayor  J.  M.  Crook.  They 
secured  the  services  of  Daniel  W.  Mead 
of  Madison,  Wis.,  and  John  B.  Hawley  of 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  as  consulting  engineers. 
These  engineers,  after  making  surveys  of 
Lamar  County,  decided  that  the  best 
course  would  be  to  dam  up  Pine  Creek, 
which  is  a  tributary  of  Red  River.  This 
project  would  necessitate  the  expenditure 
of  approximately  one  million  dollars.  When 
the  plan  was  placed  before  the  people  for 
their  approval  they  voted,  12  to  i,  in  favor 
of  a  million-dollar  water-works  bond  is- 
sue with  wh'ch  to  carry  on  and  complete 
^his  work. 

Much  delay  was  caused,  however,  after 
these  bonds  were  voted,  by  the  unfavorable 
bond  market.     In  fact,  the  bonds  were  not 
disposed  of  until  about  January,   1922. 
The  reservoir,  when  complete  and   full, 
will   hold  approximately  4  billion 
gallons     of     water,      submerging 
about  1,300  acres,  within  a  drain- 
age area  of  48  square  miles.    The 
dam  is  3,125  feet  long  and  30  feet 
high,   with   a   reinforced   concrete 
spillway  300  feet  long  and  20  feet 
high. 

The  purchase  of  the  necessary 
land  for  the  reservoir  from  the 
various  owners  required  much  skill 
and  careful  handling,  for,  although 
the  land  immediately  on  the  creek 
was  untillable,  the  owners  saw  a 
chance  to  reap  a  profit,  and  there- 
fore the  price  was  raised  consid- 
erably. Most  of  the  land,  how- 
ever, was  purchased  for  approxi- 
mately $55  per  acre. 
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SETTLING-BASIN    AND    AERATOR    OF    PARIS,    TEXAS,    FILTRATION    PLANT 


Contracts  were  finally  awarded  for  the 
different  parts  of  the  work,  including  the 
dam,  spillway,  pump-station,  filtration 
plant,  elevated  steel  wash-water  tank  with 
a  capacity  of  30,000  gallons,  and  the  500.- 
000-gallon  elevated  steel  tank  in  the  city. 
Upon  entering  into  the  contract  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  work,  the  contractors 
were   very   much   handicapped  on   account 


of  the  railroad  strike  which  was  in  full 
swing.  Supplies  and  apparatus  with  which 
to  carry  on  the  work  were  delayed.  The 
pipe  for  the  20-inch  main  line  into  the  city 
was  considerably  delayed. 

The  completed  water-works  are  a  source 
of  satisfaction  to  the  entire  city.  The  lake, 
at  the  present  time,  lacks  only  about  3  feet 
of  being  at  the  top  of  the  spillway. 


Atlanta's  Notable  Progress  in  School  Building 


WITH  the  opening  of  the  1923-24  school 
year  Atlanta  found  herself  with  the 
most  adequate  school  equipment  in  all 
hcT-  history.  Old  and  ramshackle  buildings 
have  been  replaced  with  handsome,  fire-proof 
structures  of  brick,  tile,  and  cement.  Old 
buildings  have  been  renovated  and  enlarged. 
And  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  city, 
adequate  provision  has  been  made  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  negro  children. 

Fifteen  new  school  buildings,  including  nine 
grammar  schools,  four  junior  high  schools — 
one  of  them  the  new  Washington  School  for 
colored  children — and  two  new  senior  high 
schools  are  either  completed,  or  well  on  the 
way  toward  completion.  These  buildings  have 
been  built  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $4,- 
000,000.  They  are  built  on  the  unit  system, 
with  ample  room  for  expansion,  each  being  in 
the  center  of  a  growing  community. 


While  plans  for  the  new  buildings  include 
auditoriums,  gymnasiums,  health  clinics  and 
playground  facilities  for  each,  the  shortage  of 
classrooms  and  the  need  of  funds  beyond  the 
$4,000,000  available,  compelled  the  building 
committee  to  construct  only  those  parts  of  the 
buildings  that  were  absolutely  essential.  Thus 
the  building  of  the  auditoriums  and  gymna- 
siums has  of  necessity  been  postponed  until  a 
later  date. 

As  soon  as  the  schools  are  all  in  operation, 
however,  and  the  public  has  a  chance  to  see 
the  sort  of  buildings  erected  and  what  is  being 
accomplished  with  them,  the  school  board  in- 
tends to  ask  for  a  second  bond  issue — $S,ooo,- 
000  this  time — with  which  to  complete  the  fea- 
tures omitted,  and  to  carry  on  the  building  of 
the  additional  units  which  will  soon  be  needed 
if  the  present  rate  of  growth  of  the  city  con- 
tinues. 
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To  Help  the  Dead  Hand  by  a 
Living  Mind 

'The  Most  Important  Single  Contribution  of  Our  Generation  to  the  Art  of 

Wise  Giving" 

By  Ralph  Hayes 

Director,  The  New  York   Community  Trust 


EX-MAYOR  Byron  Mullanphy,  of  St. 
Louis,  dying  in  1851,  wished  to  make 
his  fortune  serve  some  common  need. 
He  had  lived  to  see  the  start  of  the  west- 
ward rush — and  to 
see  throngs  of  pro- 
spective settlers 
flounder  in  St 
Louis,  discouraged 
and  destitute.  He, 
therefore,  left  a 
third  of  his  property 
to  aid  "worthy  and 
distressed  travelers 
and  emigrants"  com- 
ing to  St.  Louis, 
but  bound  "bona  fide 
to  settle  for  a  home 
in  the  West."  His 
act  was  acclaimed  at 
the  time.  But  a  few 
years  later  the  rail- 
head had  pushed  fai 
beyond  St.  Louis 
and  the  number  of 
qualified  claimants 
under  Mullanphy's 
will  steadily  dimin- 
ished ;  then  they 
p  r  a  c  tically  disap- 
peared. But  year 
by  year  the  be- 
quest increased.  It 
amounts    to   nearly 

a  million  dollars  now,  and  for  seventy  years 
the  Managing  Commissioners  have  been 
fettered  by  those  terms  set  down  before 
the  Civil  War. 

A  certain  Henry  Smith,  who  died  in  1626, 
bequeathed  the  income  from  half  his  for- 
tune to  ransom  pirates'  captives.  Since 
1723  no  applicants  have  qualified.  But  the 
other  half  of  his  income  was  to  succor  in- 
digent relatives.  The  supply  of  these  held 
up.  In  1700  there  were  four.  Two  cen- 
turies later,  somewhat  more  than  400  were 


Essentials  of  the  Community 
Foundation  Idea 

1.  One  or  more  banks  or  trust  com- 
panies agree  to  accept  bequests  for 
civic,  charitable  or  educational  pur- 
poses, and  to  invest  prudently  the 
principal  of  such  funds. 

2.  A  carefully  selected  group  of  citi- 
zens (the  Committee  on  Distribution), 
representative  both  of  the  trustee 
banks  and  trust  companies  and  of  the 
public,  supervises  the  disbursement  of 
the  income  (and,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, portions  of  the  principal)  of 
those  bequests. 

3.  The  Committee  on  Distribution 
employs  income  customarily  for  the 
purposes  specified  by  the  donor.  In 
the  absence  of  such  specifications,  it 
determines  upon  the  use  most  con- 
ducive to  the  interests  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  donor,  furthermore,  retains 
the  assurance  that  if,  by  lapse  of  years, 
originally  designated  beneficiaries  be- 
come obsolete  or  harmful,  the  Commit- 
tee guarantees  the  application  of  in- 
come to  such  other  objects  as  harmo- 
nize with  the  spirit  of  the  gift  and  the 
benefit  of  the  community,  and  this 
without  unreasonable  delay,  expense  or 
litigation. 


subsidized— 25  per  cent  of  whom  were  great- 
great-great-great-great-great-great- g  r  e  a  t- 
great-great-nephews  and  nieces  of  the  orig- 
inal Mr.  Smith. 

A  Philade  1  p  h  i  a 
man  in  1907  left 
$3,500,000  for  "the 
care  and  education 
of  poor,  w  h  it  e  , 
healthy  girls,  both 
of  whose  parents 
shall  be  deceased." 
In  1909,  a  second 
Philadelphian  left 
$4,500,000  for  "full 
orphan  or  fatherless 
girls."  The  ham- 
pering and  restric- 
tive conditions  of 
the  wills  were  such 
that,  after  ten  years, 
this  huge  fortune  of 
$8,000,000,  capable 
of  caring  for  many 
hundreds  of  chil- 
dren was  providing 
for  only  114  girls. 

There  are  in 
America  and  Eng- 
land literally  thou- 
sands of  such  cases 
of  tragic  waste,  ob- 
solescence, and  par- 


t  i  a  1  or  complete 
frustration  of  the  desires  of  donors — and 
their  subsequent  agents — to  serve  the  com- 
monwealth. 

Even  Alexander  Hamilton,  peerless  finan- 
cier of  the  new  Republic,  would  find,  if  he 
might  pass  this  way  again,  that  the  dead 
hand,  without  a  living  mind,  had  baffled  all 
his  brilliance.  An  old  sailor.  Captain  Ran- 
dall, went  to  Hamilton's  chambers  in  1801 
for  advice  about  his  will.  Hamilton  urged 
that  the  Captain's  funds  should  serve  the 
men  of  the  sea,  and  go  for  a  sailors'  home. 
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He  drew  a  will  accordingly.  When  Cap- 
tain Randall  died,  he  had  $7,0(X)  and  21 
acres  of  land  outside  New  York — "a  good 
farm,  containing  an  excellent  orchard  and 
market  garden."  He  might  have  added  that 
it  was  stocked  with  geese,  busily  laying 
golden  eggs.  For  the  land,  then  a  mile  out- 
side New  York,  was  later  known  as  the  area 
about  Fourth  Avenue,  Fifth  Avenue,  Tenth 
Street  and  Waverly  Place.  No  one  knows 
how  enormously  great  that  bequest  to  found 
a  sailors'  rest  has  become;  the  most  con- 
servative of  the  estimates  which  have  been 
made  place  it  in  the  neighborhood  of  $25,- 
000,000. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  the  late  Judge  Freder- 
ick Goff,  a  noted  lawyer  of  the  Middle  West 
and  the  President  of  the  Cleveland  Trust 
Company,  devoted  himself  to  finding  a  way 
to  help  the  dead  hand  by  a  living  mind. 
He  developed  a  plan  which  the  Directors 
of  the  Cleveland  Trust  Company  in  1914 
embodied  in  a  resolution  establishing  the 
Cleveland  Foundation,  the  first  of  the  com- 
munity trusts.  When  Judge  Goff  died,  in 
March,  1923,  it  was  learned  he  had  drawn 
his  will  the  day  after  the  action  of  the 
Directors,  and  had  named  the  Foundation 
as  a  beneficiary  of  his  own  fortune.  Since 
that  time  resources  valued  in  excess  of 
$100,000,000 — to  be  received  in  future  years 
— have  been  pledged  to  the  Cleveland  Foun- 
dation, and  the  income  of  more  than  a  half- 
million  is  now  available.  During  the  same 
period,  upwards  of  40  community  trusts 
have  been  founded,  upon  the  same  model, 
throughout  the  United  States — an  impres- 
sive indication  of  the  simple  practicability 
and  the  wide  appeal  of  the  plan. 

The  community  trust  or  foundation  makes 
available  at  last  a  plan  combining  assur- 
ance of  the  effectual  utilization  of  bequests, 
with  adequate  flexibility  to  adapt  itself  to 
changes  which  history  demonstrates  are 
sTire  to  occur.  It  provides  a  means  of  meet- 
ing the  varying  conditions  of  coming  years, 
conceding  to  each  generation  a  measure  of 
ability  to  administer  wisely  its  own  af- 
fairs, rather  than  attempting  what  has  so 
often  failed — to  divine  in  detail  the  needs 
and  problems  of  all  the  future.  It  gives  a 
new  significance  and  opportunity  to  the 
ownership  of  wealth.  It  guarantees  to 
donors  of  funds  a  proper  custody,  proper 
management  and  proper  distribution  of  in- 
come. It  affords  a  means  for  the  applica- 
tion of  an  accumulated  fortune,  in  whole  or 


in  part,  to  the  permanent  service  of  the 
community.  In  short,  it  makes  wealth  more 
respected  and  respectable  by  insuring  its 
usefulness. 

Whether  or  not  it  is,  as  Mr.  Carnegie 
once  remarked,  a  disgrace  to  die  rich,  cer- 
tainly the  past  decade  has  witnessed  a  quick- 
ening of  the  feeling  of  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  private  wealth  to  serve  the  common- 
wealth. Men  are  realizing  increasingly 
both  the  individual  handicap  and  the  social 
peril  in  leaving  to  children  such  vast  and 
unearned  sums  as  to  remove  from  them  all 
necessity  and  desire  for  effort  and  achieve- 
ment. 

The  idea  of  establishing  large  funds  or 
foundations,  heretofore,  has  been  associated 
with  men  of  great  wealth  and  prominence. 
But  "people  of  limited  means,"  as  Judge 
Goff  has  said,  "share  with  men  of  wealth 
the  desire  that  the  world  may  be  better 
for  their  having  lived.  They  often  feel  a 
deepening  sense  of  regret  as  the  shadows 
lengthen,  that  the  effort  to  work  their  way 
up-stream  and  to  accumulate  has  too  fully 
consumed  their  energies;  that  the  struggle 
has  been  too  much  for  self  and  family  and 
too  little  for  mankind.  They  would  wel- 
come finding  a  way  in  which  the  residuum 
of  their  estate,  whether  it  be  large  or  small, 
might  be  wisely  used  in  helping  to  make 
better  men  and  women.  Unable  to  deter- 
mine what  the  needs  of  the  future  will  be, 
when  funds .  from  their  estate  might  be 
available  for  such  use,  and  precluded  be- 
cause of  the  expense  from  making  use  of  a 
privately-owned  foundation  with  its  self- 
perpetuating  board  of  trustees,  their  pur- 
pose can  only  be  accomplished  through  a 
corporate  trusteeship  willing  to  serve  all 
alike  who  are  desirous  of  having  such  use 
made  of  their  surplus  wealth." 

The  first  of  the  community  trusts  is  still 
less  than  ten  years  old.  The  funds  of  most 
of  them  will  be  many  years  in  materializ- 
ing. Their  justification,  like  Rome,  will 
not  be  builded  in  a  day — or  a  decade.  But 
they  have,  apparently,  brought  into  being 
a  more  serviceable  system  than  has  existed : 
For  making  easily  possible  and  generally 
popular  the  establishment  of  funds  large  or 
small,  to  be  used  as  a  common  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community: 

For  safeguarding  the  investment  and  in- 
come of  these  benefactions  by  expert  and 
permanent  trustees ; 

For  guaranteeing  the  effective   distribu- 
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tion  of  these  trust  funds  to  meet  the  needs 
of  each  generation,  under  the  direction  of 
an  impartial  group  so  selected  as  to  reflect 
business  prudence,  civic  progressiveness 
and  popular  responsibility. 

They  will  serve  the  dead  by  assuring  to 
bequests  a  form  of  sympathetic  trusteeship 
not  otherwise  obtainable.  They  will  serve 
the  living  by  directing  the  use  of  accumu- 


lated resources  to  meet  present  and  press- 
ing social  needs,  rather  than  the  obsolete 
demand  of  some  forgotten  past.  That  is  a 
program  and  a  promise  deserving  the  desig- 
nation given  by  the  former  Chief  Statis- 
tician of  the  Army  General  Staff,  Colonel 
Leonard  Ayres,  to  the  community  trust— 
"the  most  important  single  contribution  of 
our  generation  to  the  art  of  wise  giving." 


Uniform  Rather  Than  Limited  Tax  Exemption 


By  William  N.   McNair 

Attorney  at  Law,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.' 


OPPOSITION  in  New  York  to  the 
continuance  of  tax  exemption  on 
new  buildings  is  not  surprising  to 
close  students  of  taxation.  Under  the 
existing  law  thousands  of  buildings  have 
been  or  are  being  erected  which  are  partially 
exempt  from  taxation  for  ten  years.  The 
owners  of  these  buildings  capitalize  this 
exemption.  In  the  real  estate  columns  of 
the  papers  we  see  most  prominently  fea- 
tured the  words,  "Tax  Exempt."  Buyers 
will  pay  more  for  these  exempt  houses 
than  for  homes  in  the  same  neighborhood 
without  this  preference. 

Now  what  is  the  attitude,  the  natural 
feeling,  of  the  owner  of  one  of  these  prop- 
erties towards  the  continuing  of  the  tax 
exemption  law?  As  long  as  no  more  tax 
exempt  houses  come  on  the  market,  his 
advantage  remains.  Let  the  law  be  re- 
newed from  year  to  year  and  new  houses 
will  be  built  so  rapidly  that  his  advantage 
disappears.  The  result  is  naturally  a  strong 
pressure  not  to  renew  the  exemption. 

The  present  New  York  law,  while  tend- 
ing in  the  right  direction,  is  not  uniform. 
It  gives  certain  advantages  which  can  be 
retained  only  if  the  law  is  repealed.  A 
uniform  exemption  on  all  buildings,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  not  bring  about  such  a 
situation.  It  would  not  bestow  any  special 
privilege.  The  Wisconsin  Legislature  of 
1923  passed  a  law  exempting  all  homesteads 
to  the  extent  of  $500.  Even  better  than 
this  is  the  Pittsburgh  plan,  which  requires 
full  assessments  but  lowers  the  millage  on 
buildings.  All  buildings  benefit  equally, 
and  no  favored  class  exists.  The  rate  on 
'nuildings  is  now  12  mills  and  on  land  20. 

All  Pittsburgh  property  owners  who  have 
improved  their  holdings  are  anxious  to  have 


the  law  continued.  At  several  Legislatures 
some  of  the  large  estates  of  the  city  tried 
to  have  it  repealed  because  of  the  increased 
taxes  on  their  vacant  lands,  but  these 
efforts  failed  because  of  the  opposition 
from  the  small  home  owners  of  the  city. 
In  the  recent  election  of  councilmen  no 
candidate  favored  the  repeal  of  the  law. 
After  1925  the  rate  on  buildings  will  be 
lowered  to   50   per  cent   of  that   on   land. 

At  the  last  Legislature  the  Allied  Boards 
of  Trade  of  Allegheny  County  had  a  bill 
introduced  applying  the  plan  to  school 
taxes.  This  bill  was  reported  favorably 
from  committee  and  would  probably  have 
passed,  but  the  attorneys  for  the  school 
board  requested  its  postponement  until  the 
next  session.  It  appears  that  school  dis- 
tricts are  classified  differently  from  cities, 
Pittsburgh  being  in  a  second  class  as  a 
city  and  in  a  first  class  as  a  school  dis- 
trict. This  places  Pittsburgh  with  Scran- 
ton  as  far  as  city  laws  are  concerned  and 
places  it  with  Philadelphia  with  respect  to 
school  legislation.  The  law  which  was  in- 
troduced applied  only  to  Pittsburgh.  The 
attorneys  thought  this  might  affect  its  con- 
stitutionality and  felt  that  the  plan  ought 
to  apply  to  school  districts  of  the  first  class. 
This  change  will  be  made  in  the  new  bill, 
and  it  is  believed  that  sentiment  in  Phila- 
delphia will  support  the  application  of  the 
plan  to  school  taxes  in  that  city. 

City  planners  who  desire  to  develop  their 
community,  encourage  building,  or  lower 
rents  by  exempting  improvements,  might 
well  consider  the  experience  of  New  York 
and  Pittsburgh.  For  permanent  results,  a 
uniform  and  equal  exemption  is  better. 
We  feel  that  so  far  Pittsburgh's  graded 
tax  plan  has  not  been  improved  upon. 
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Improvements  in  Street  Lighting  in 
Tacoma,,  Wash. 

Concrete  Standards   and   400-Candle-Power  Incandescent  Lamps  Improve 

Lighting  Efficiency 


« 


I 


DURING  the  last  year  the  greatest 
gain  in  street  lighting  in  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  has  been  in  the  installation 
of  400-candle-power  Mazda  lamps  on  con- 
crete standards,  as  illustrated  in  the  photo- 
graph. This  recent  installation  is  on  South 
Yakima  Avenue  and  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  type  of  standards 
used  all  over  the  city  except  in 
,ihe  business  district. 

In  this  installation  the  posts 
re  spaced  four  to  the  300-foot 
block  and  staggered  so  as  to  dis- 
tribute the  light.  The  lights  are 
about  II  feet  above  the  sidewalk, 
which  is  believed  to  l>e  the  height 
best  suited  to  Tacoma  conditions, 
because  of  the  ornamental  ap- 
pearance of  the  standards  and  the 
help  the  height  gives  to  the  auto 
driver  during  fogs.  The  diffu- 
sion of  the  light  effected  by  the 
type  of  glass  used,  does  not 
throw  all  of  the  light  on  the 
pavement,  but  the  light  which 
goes  toward  the  sky  aids  in  the' 
general  lighting  of  the  district  by 
reflection.  The  effect  of  the  re- 
flected light  was  noticeable  on 
the  unlighted  streets  by  its  ab- 
sence during  last  winter's  power 
shortage,  when  all  street  lights 
were  turned  out  for  most  of  the 
night  for  a  few  days. 
.-The  cost  of  installing  these 
ornamental  standards  is  borne 
by  the  property  owners  benefited, 
but  the  up-keep  and  operating 
costs  are  paid  from  the  city's 
general  funds.  The  cost  of  the 
system  is  about  $20  for  each  25- 
foot  lot,  and  as  the  payments  can  be  ex- 
tended over  five  years,  the  improvement 
of  the  property  by  adding  this  lighting 
system  is  progressing  rapidly.  The  prop- 
erty owners  take  the  initiative  and  present 
petitions  for  the  installation  of  the  lighting 


TYPICAL     CON- 
CRETE    LIGHTING 
STANDARD     IN 
TACOMA,   WASH. 


system  on  a  street  or  throughout  a  district 
at  one  time. 

The  Concrete  Standards 

The  concrete  lamp-posts  have  several 
unique  features.  No  foundation  is  re- 
quired, because  the  concrete 
shaft  is  extended  3  feet  below 
the  base  and  the  pole  is  set  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  fence  post. 
No  cut-out  door  is  required  in 
the  base,  because  the  pothead  is 
located  in  the  cast  iron  cap  at 
the  top.  The  concrete  shaft  is 
reinforced  with  vertical  rods  and 
built  around  a  ij^-inch  conduit 
which  terminates  in  a  bend  just 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  cast  iron  cap  is  fastened 
onto  this  conduit  at  the  top  with 
a  lock  nut.  The  appearance  of 
the  pole  is  very  pleasing,  and 
especially  so  when  painted  with 
gray  concrete  paint.  The  con- 
crete shafts  are  poured  in  a  ver- 
tical position  with  a  dense  con- 
crete mixture  in  cast  iron  forms. 
Ordinari4y,  these  lamp  stand- 
ards are  spaced  four  to  the  300- 
foot  block  staggered  and  are  con- 
nected with  600-volt  parking 
cable,  15  or  20  on  the  circuit,  de- 
pend'ng  upon  whether  400-  or 
250-candle-power  lamps  are  used. 
The  standard  street  series  sockets 
are  mounted  in  the  cap,  and  the 
whole  circuit  is  connected  with 
the  overhead  street-lighting  sys- 
tem of  the  city  through  series 
transformers,  or  they  are  con- 
nected with  a  2,300-volt  primary 
network  through  a  movable  coil  series 
transformer  and  are  turned  on  and  off  by 
an  automatic  switch  actuated  by  the  street 
lighting  system. 

The  concrete  lamp  standard  has  been  used 
by  the  city  for  about  six  years.     It  first 
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came  into  use  because  of  the  high  price 
of  cast  iron  during  the  war.  It  became 
necessary  to  double  the  number  of  stand- 
ards on  the  down-town  streets,  and  as  the 
old  standards  were  already  made  of  cast 
iron,  it  was  necessary  to  imitate  it  as  nearly 
as  possible  with  the  concrete.  The  post 
described  above  was  finally  designed  and 


put  in  place  and  painted 
black  to  match  the  rest  of 
the  standards  on  the 
street.  The  concrete  was 
of  such  a  dense  and 
smooth  nature  that  it  was 
only  by  special  examina- 
tion that  the  concrete 
posts  could  be  distin- 
guished from  the  cast  iron 
posts.  After  the  war  an 
examination  of  these 
posts  showed  that  they 
were  wearing  very  well, 
and  therefore  more  of 
them  were  installed  in 
other  districts.  Recently 
they  have  been  painted 
gray  instead  of  black,  and 
they  make  a  much  more 
pleasing  appearance.  The  posts  are  manu- 
factured according  to  the  city  specifications 
by  contract,  in  batches  of  600  or  more,  by 
Fred  Randolph  Smith,  a  Tacoma  concrete 
specialist.  We  are  indebted  to  Llewellyn 
Evans,  Superintendent,  Electric  Works, 
Department  of  Light  and  Water,  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  for  the  material  for  this  article. 


STANDARDS     IN 


Snow-Removal  Equipment  in  Use 

Abstracts  of  Reports  from  Cities  in  the  Snow  Belt 


THE  interest  whicl\  has  been  shown  by 
readers  of  The  American  City  in 
the  snow-removal  articles  published 
this  fall  has  brought  about  an  investigation 
of  the  actual  equipment  used  in  a  repre- 
sentative group  of  cities.  The  material  ap- 
pearing below  is  abstracted  from  some  of 
the  more  complete  reports : 

Covington,  Ind. — One  home-made  snow- 
plow  is  used  in  Covington,  to  handle  all  of 
the  snow-removal  work,  according  to 
Charles  A.  Baldwin,  Clerk  and  Treasurer. 

Evansvillc,  Ind. — It  is  seldom  that  the 
snow  is  heavy  enough  in  Evansville  to  jus- 
tify maintaining  any  special  equipment  for 
snow  removal.  However,  fourteen  Stude- 
baker  dump-wagons,  which  are  a  part  of 
the  regular  street  cleaning  equipment,  and 
one  flusher  are  used  when  necessary,  ac- 
cording to  Julius  O.  Artis,  President,  Board 
of  Public  Works. 


Macomb,  III. — One  crawler  tractor  com- 
prises the  whole  of  the  snow-removal  equip- 
ment in  this  city,  as  reported  by  John 
Graves,  City  Clerk. 

Emmetsburg,  Iowa. — George  H.  Baker, 
Chairman,  Board  of  Councilmen,  reports 
that  only  hand  shovelers  are  employed  in 
snovY-removal  work. 

Andover,  Mass. — F.  L.  Cole,  Superinten- 
dent of  the  Highway  Department,  reports 
that  the  city  has  nine  snow-plows  and  one 
horse-drawn  wagon,  but  that  they  hire  all 
of  the  plow  work  and  breaking-out  done  for 
the  city.  They  are  purchasing  three  plows 
for  motor  trucks  to  facilitate  snow  removal. 

Northbridge,  Mass.,  has  one  5-ton  Holt 
Caterpillar  tractor  and  one  snow-plow  to 
handle  the  removal  of  snow  during  the 
winter,  according  to  W.  L.  Carrick,  Super- 
intendent of  Streets. 

North  Adams,  Mass. — A  Pierce-Arrow  5- 
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ton  truck,  one  snow-plow  and  two  horse- 
drawn  wagons  comprise  the  snow-removal 
equipment  of  North  Adams,  Mass.,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  received. 

Reading,  Mass. — Blade  snow-plows  to  be 
attached  to  5-ton  trucks  are  furnished  by 
the  town  for  trucks  owned  by  local  stores. 
The  town  has  two  Autocars,  one  Cletrac, 
one  snow-plow  and  eight  horse-drawn 
wagons  for  snow  removal,  according  to  H. 
B.  Collins,  Superintendent,  Board  of  Pub- 
lic Works. 

Iron  RiTer,  Mich. — According  to  Edward 
P.  Lott,  Highway  Commissioner,  the  town- 
ship owns  two  Monarch  tractors,  which  are 
used  on  the  roads  during  the  summer  and 
for  snow  removal  in  winter. 

Munising,  Mich. — Ed.  Levy,  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Works,  reports  that  the 
city  rents  a  ib-ton  Holt  tractor  from  the 
County  Road  Commission  and  owns  one 
Levy  patent  plow.  A  Peck  truck  plow  at- 
tached to  a  GMC  truck  is  used  for  snow 
removal,  and  the  sidewalks  are  taken  care 
of  by  snow  rollers. 

Newberry,  Mich.—E.  C.  Underwood  re- 
ports that  the  town  of  Newberry  uses  its 
Monarch  tractor  under  unusual  conditions 
in  smashing  snow  in  soft,  swampy  places. 
They  take  2  x  9-inch  hard  maples  and  cut 
them  in  2-foot  lengths,  letting  the  pieces 
project  I  inch  on  the  inside  and  11  inches 
on  the  outside  of  the  track,  and  fasten  them 
with  four  ^-inch  bolts  and  put  two  ^- 
inch  bolts,  9  inches  long,  through  the  pieces 


sideways.  The  machine  has  been  used 
where  neither  man  nor  horse  could  possibly 
travel  and  has  been  particularly  successful. 

Wakefield,  Mich. — Two  snow-plows  and 
all  of  the  necessary  tools  and  shovels  for 
snow  removal  comprise  the  equipment  of 
this  town,  according  to  Frank  E.  Hook, 
Commissioner,  who  reports  that  one  lo-ton 
tractor  is  being  purchased  to  supplement 
the  equipment  for  the  coming  winter. 

Niks,  Mich. — Six  snow-plows  of  local 
make  are  used  to  handle  the  entire  snowfall. 
Report  of  V.  N.  Taggett,  City  Engineer. 

Fergus  Falls,  Minn. — The  snow-removal 
equipment  of  this  town  consists  of  four 
home-made  snow-plows,  according  to  P.  M. 
Bee,  Chairman,   Street  Committee. 

Railway,  N.  J. — In  addition  to  a  snow- 
plow  attachment  for  a  truck  which  is  be- 
ing purchased  this  winter,  the  snow  re- 
moval equipment  consists  of  one  large  and 
one  small  Federal  truck  and  one  Pierce- 
Arrow  and  one  Baker  snow-plow.'  Report 
of  A,  S.  Blank,  City  Engineer. 

Niagara  Falls,  A^  Y. — Alexander  J. 
Allen,  Superintendent  of  Public  Service, 
reports  that  the  city  owns  eight  White 
trucks  and  two  GMC  trucks,  six  snow-plows 
and  sixteen  Watson  dump-wagons,  which  it 
uses  for  snow  removal. 

Y ankers,  N.  Y. — James  Sullivan,  Assis- 
tant Deputy  Commissioner  of  Public  Works, 
reports  that  five  White  trucks  and  two 
Mack  trucks,  five  Holt  tractors  and  twelve 
Champion  snow-plows  comprise  the  snow- 
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removal  equipment  of  the  city. 

Van  Wert,  Ohio. — Four  horse-drawn 
snow-plows  made  by  the  city  comprise  the 
snow  equipment  of  Van  Wert,  according 
to  E.  O.  Hughes,  Director  of  Public  Ser- 
vice. 

Oherlin,  Ohio. — W.  F.  Schickler,  City 
Engineer,  reports  that  one  Ford,  one  snow- 
plow  and  a  horse-drawn  wagon  comprise 
the  snow-removal  equipment. 

East  Cleveland,  0/iio.— Paul  B.  Wilcox, 
Assistant  City  Manager,  reports  that  two 
Fords  which  are  used  by  the  street  depart- 
ment throughout  the  year  for  various  work, 
are  used  for  snow  removal  in  winter;  one 
Fordson  tractor  will  be  used  for  the  first 
time  this  winter  with  a  grader  as  a  snow- 
plow  on  streets;  and  two  horse-drawn 
wagons  which  are  used  by  the  street  de- 
partment throughout  the  year,  make  up  the 
snow  removal  equipment.  East  Cleveland 
uses  V-type  snow-plows,  drawn  by  one 
horse,  to  clear  the  sidewalks  and  some  of 
the  streets.  This  year  the  tractor  will  help. 
They  only  clear  the  snow  from  in  front  of 
stores.  The  street  car  company  uses  an 
electric  sweeper,  which  opens  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  down-town  streets. 

Spokane,  V/ash. — According  to  Leonard 


F.  Works,  Commissioner  of  Public  Works, 
the  city  owns  twenty-five  motor  trucks 
(Spokane,  White  and  GMC)  three  tractors 
(Holt  and  Yuba),  and  one  Holt  snow-plow. 
Horse-drawn  wagons  are  hired  from  local 
contractors  as  required.  The  city  also 
owns  one  gutter  plow  designed  and  made 
by  the  city. 

La  Crosse,  Wis. — According  to  a  report 
received  from  La  Crosse,  the  entire  snow- 
revnoval  equipment  consists  of  three  snow- 
plows. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — Charles  O.  Davis, 
Superintendent  of  Streets,  reports  that  the 
city  owns  ten  5-ton  Kelly,  Sterling  and 
Mack  trucks,  ten  Baker  and  Champion 
snow-plows  and  a  number  of  3-yard  Ward 
wagons,  in  addition  to  two  3-foot  two-  and 
four-horse  road  graders,  which  it  uses  for 
snow  remo\al 

Mineral  Point,  Wis. — T.  H.  Gaven, 
Chairman,  Street  and  Sidewalks  Commit- 
tee, reports  that  one  motor  truck  and  one 
horse-drawn  wagon  are  used  for  snow  re- 
moval in  that  city. 

Rhinelander,  Wis. — Arthur  O.  Rendell, 
City  Engineer,  reports  that  one  5-ton  Holt 
tractor  and  snow-plow  is  used  to  handle  all 
the  snow-removal  work  in  the  city. 


Municipal  Building  That  Serves  Many  Purposes 


^fmt  ^  '    °^   LAUREL,    MISS.,   HOUSES   THE   MAYOR,    COMMISSIONERS   AND    OTHER 
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Roadway  Surfacing  and  Maintenance 
in  Newton,,  Mass. 

The  Problem  of  Grades  Where  Roads  Are  Constantly  Built  Up  by  Maintenance 


THE  more  heavily  traveled  roads  in 
Newton,  Mass.,  are  surfaced  with 
bituminous  macadam  averaging  334 
to  4  inches  in  thickness,  constructed  by  the 
penetration  process,  using  as  a  binder 
bitumen  of  either  tar  or  asphaltic  composi- 
tion, laid  on  old  macadam  or  gravel  roads 
as  a  base.  The  lighter-traveled  streets  are 
water-bound  macadam  or  gravel  covered 
with  a  blanket  coat  of  asphaltic  oil  or 
light  tar,  and  sanded.  The  city  has  suffi- 
cient mileage  of  these  two  types  of  sur- 
facing so  that  the  cost  of  construction  of 
the  former  and  the  maintenance  of  both 
types  may  be  taken  as  representative. 

The  following  table  shows  for  a  period 
of  years  the  amount  and  costs  of  new 
bituminous  surfacing,  repairs  and  patching 
(exclusive  ot  cleaning)  of  all  the  city's  pub- 
lic ways,  and  the  sprinkling  of  the  larger 
portion  of  its  streets.  The  average  yardage 
of  the  roadways  is  about  2^/2  square  yards 
per  lineal  foot.  The  city  has  153  miles  of 
public  ways,  including  43  miles  surfaced 
with  bituminous  macadam : 


rial  being  used  in  about  equal  amounts.  The 
cost  of  this  work  is  assessed  on  the  abutting 
property,  the  rate  varying  from  3  to  5 
cents  per  lineal  foot  of  frontage  from  year 
to  year. 

According  to  Edwin  H.  Rogers,  City 
Engineer,  Newton,  Mass.,  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Boston  Society  of  Civil  Engineers, 
Volume  X,  No.  5,  the  city  has  experimented 
with  practically  all  commercial  road  surfac- 
ing materials  which  it  has  seemed  expedient 
to  try,  and  at  present  uses  for  its  penetra- 
tion work  bitumen  of  asphaltic  composition 
to  a  somewhat  greater  extent  than  tar 
preparations,  as  it  appears  that  the  cost  of 
maintenance  of  the  former  is  somewhat 
less,  although  detailed  records  are  not  kept. 
Non-asphaltic  oils  were  used  to  some  ex- 
tent in  previous  years  on  lateral  residential 
streets,  but  these  materials  are  not  now 
employed  in  such  work.  Light  non-asphaltic 
oils  are  now  used  only  as  dust-layers  on 
the  paved  tracks  of  the  street  railways  and 
on  such  tracks  as  are  not  in  a  grassed 
reservation  but  are  surfaced  with  gravel. 


COST  OF  SURFACING,  REPAIRS  AND  SPRINKLING 

Bituminous  Macadam  Resurfacing  Repairing  and  Patching  Sprinkling 

Year  Cost  Per  Cost  Per  Cost  Per 

Sq.  Yds.  Sq.  Yd.  Miles  Mile  Miles-  Mile 

1913 49,600  $0.41  ...  80  $275.00 

1914 71,105  0.55  144  $162.00  86  300.00 

1915 52,092  0.62  145  179.00  90  348.00' 

1916 54,657  0.74  145  223.00  90  342.00 

1917 42,771  0.98  148  244.00  97  420.00 

1918 148  309.00  112  383.00 

1919 14,077  2.13  149  358.00  112  470.00 

1920 48,526  2.34  150  277.00  119  492.00 

1921 22,166  1.93  153  263.00  1?1  454.00 

1922 28,378  1.56  153  236.00     ■  123  374.00 

The  method  of  maintenance  on  both  the  The  matter  of  grades  is  a  problem.     In 

penetration  roads  and  those  having  blanket  the   old   water-bound   macadam   or    gravel 

surfacing  is  to  fill  the  holes  with  the  usual  days  the  roads  were  worn  down  by  attrition 

mixture  of  stone  and  bitumen.    This  patch-  from  iron-tired  wheels  and  horses'  hoofs, 

ing  is  continued  as  needed,  until   further  Now  that  the  streets  are  not  so  worn  down, 

work  of  that  nature  is  inexpedient,  when  a  patching  and  sprinkling  with  oil  and  sand 

new  pavement  is  built.  constantly  raises  them.    When  they  are  re- 

The  term  "sprinkling"  is  applied  to  the  surfaced,  the  new  surface  is  usually  thicker 

treatment    the    roads    receive    outside    of  than  that  of  the  old,  for  usually  a  better 

patching  maintenance  and  consists  usually  foundation  results  from  removing  but  little 

of  not  more  than  one  application  per  year  of  the  old  material,  while  the  saving  in  cost 

of  45   per  cent   asphaltic   oil   or  light  tar  is  an  essential  consideration.    This  gradual 

covered  with  sand,  the  two  types  of  mate-  raising  of  the  roadway  grade  destroys  its 
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proper  relation  to  the  sidewalk  grade,  and 
it  is  found  advisable  in  many  cases  to 
keep  the  new  sidewalk  at  a  grade  of  suflfi- 
cient  height  above  the  roadway  so  that  a 


proper  cross-section  will  result  after  future 
repair  or  resurfacing  of  the  roadway  is 
done  to  a  limited  extent  and  has  raised  the 
roadway. 


The  Cost  of  New  Sewers 

Data  from  Oak  Park,  111.,  a  City  of  40,000  Population 

IN  Oak  Park,  111.,  the  total  length  of  main  of  Public  Works  for  the  construction  of 
and  lateral  sewers  in  the  sewer  system  new  sewers  and  relief  sewers  in  the  section 
amounts  to  78.94  miles,  of  which  7.63  of  the  village  between  North  Boulevard 
miles  are  brick  from  24  to  84  inches  in  and  Chicago  Avenues  and  Harlem  Avenue 
diameter,  70.67  miles  are  of  vitrified  pipe  and  Forest  Avenue.  The  present  sewers  in 
from  6  to  36  inches  in  diameter,  and  0.64  this  section  of  the  town  are  too  small  and 
miles  are  of  concrete  6  feet  in  diameter.  some  of  them  are  not  at  sufficient  depth. 
On  Euclid  Avenue,  708  feet  of  12-inch  The  plan  is  to  build  new  sewers  and  con- 
sewer  cost  $2,500,  and  710  feet  of  12-inch  nect  them  to  the  Sanitary  District  relief 
sewer  on  Linden  Avenue  cost  $2,600.  Plans  sewer  in  Chicago  Avenue.  This  will  be  a 
are  now  being  prepared  by  the  Department  needed  and  permanent  improvement. 

TABLE  OF  EXISTING  SEWERS 

Circular  Egg-Shaped 

Brick  Sewers,               Brick  Sewers,                                        Catch-B&sins 

Pipe  Sewers,           Length,         Size,  Length,                                    Length,  Manholes,                Number, 

Size,  Inches              Feet           Inches  Feet         Size,  Inches            Feet            No.               Bnck              Iron 

6 1,780              24  3,134              30x20                 890              2,756              2,919                233 

9 60,791              30  2,921              36x24              2,49") 

12 212,939              33  1,320              36x26                 665 

15 47,414              36  3,165              42x30                 650 

18 18,911              40  660              48x32              1,330 

20 20,726              44  1,330 

22 1,945              45  2,480 

24 6,191              43  2,610 

80 1,450              50  3,405 

36 992              52  5,830 

54  2,200 

84  5,850 

Totals 873,139  34,305  6,030  2,756  2,919  233 

Totals 70,67  miles  6.49  miles  1.14  miles 

6-foot  concrete  sewer  in  Chicago  Avenue,  3,370  feet — .64  miles. 

Water-Supply  Conditions  in  Jerusalem 

Growing  Population  and   Accelerated   Building   Industry   Make   Water 

Situation  Acute 


THE  question  of  water-supply  for  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  Palestine,  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  subject  at  this 
time,  because  of  the  acute  water  shortage. 
Jerusalem  is  situated  far  up  on  the  Judean 
plateau,  3,000  feet  above  sea-level,  and 
receives  rain  only  four  months  of  the  year, 
averaging  approximately  26.2  inches  per 
annum.  With  a  growing  population  and  an 
accelerated  building  industry,  due  to  the 
Zionist  movement,  the  need  of  water  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  acute.  Practically 
all  rain  falls  in  winter,  from  November  to 
March,  inclusive,  and  by  means  of  cisterns 
it  is  carefully  caught  and  stored  for  use 
during  the  dry  season. 


The  sale  of  water  to  those  not  fortunate 
enough  to  have  their  own  catch-basins  con- 
stitutes an  arduous,  yet  lucrative,  business 
to  many  natives.  An  attempt  has  been 
made,  with  only  fair  success,  to  bring  the 
water  from  reservoirs  situated  ten  miles 
south  of  Jerusalem,  known  historically  as 
the  Pools  of  Solomon,  to  supplement  the 
supplies  existent  in  the  cisterns  of  the  city. 
Although  these  pools  bear  the  name  of  King 
Solomon,  there  is  little  reason  to  believe 
that  they  were  actually  connected  with  his 
reign,  just  as  the  Tower  of  David  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  David  and  the  Mosque  of 
Omar  was  begun  years  after  that  Caliph 
was  in  his  grave.    There  is,  however,  every 
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PARTS  OF  THE  OLDER  WATER-SUPPLY  SYSTEM  OF  JERUSALEM 
At  left. — One  of  the  ancient  Pools  of  Solomon.     At  right. — A  water  carrier 


reason  to  suppose  that  these  great  reservoirs 
existed  in  the  time  of  King  Herod.  They 
were  repaired  under  the  Sultan  Suleiman 
the  Magnificent  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  it  is  possibly  from  that  fact  that  they 
derive  their  present  name. 

The  source  of  the  water  is  in  the  cavern 
at  the  head  of  the  Wadi  Biarfi,  five  kilo- 
meters to  the  south  of  this  spot,  and  the 
water  comes  through  one  tunnel  cut  for 
y/3  kilometers  through  the  rock,  and 
through  another  500  meters  in  length. 
Shafts  were  sunk  from  the  surface  to 
render  these  tunnels  accessible,  and  the  en- 
gineers have  cleared  hundreds  of  tons  of 
earth    from    these    shafts    and    tunnels    in 


order  to  make  the  flow  of  water  possible. 
Much  repair  work  has  been  done  to  two 
of  these  pools,  and  many  engineering  diffi- 
culties have  been  overcome.  The  work  on 
the  third  pool  is  for  the  present  postponed. 
The  three  together  will  hold  40,000,000  gal- 
lons of  water,  equal  to  three  months'  supply 
for  the  whole  city.  The  engines  which  have 
been  installed  formed  part  of  the  plant  for 
the  desert  pipe  line  which  brought  water 
from  the  Nile  for  Lord  Allenby's  armies. 
We  are  indebted  to  George  C.  Cobb, 
American  Vice-Consul  in  Charge,  Jeru- 
salem, Palestine,  for  the  information  con- 
tained in  this  article  and  for  the  illustra- 
tions. 


Cost  of  Residential  Street  Paving  in  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Data  on  the  Construction  of  Bituminous  Macadam  on  a  Gravel  Base 


BITUMINOUS  macadam  with  6  inches 
of  trap  rock  on  a  good  gravel  base 
has  given  such  excellent  results  in 
years  of  service  in  Fitchburg,  Mass.,  that 
this  type  may  well  be  considered  as  stand- 
ardized for  residential  streets  and  main  ar- 
teries leading  to  surrounding  towns,  accord- 
ing to  David  A.  Hartwell,  City  Engineer, 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Boston  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers,  Volume  X,  No.  5.  Nearly 
a  mile  of  road  of  this  type  is  laid  each  year. 
The  cost  per  mile  with  a  width  of  18  feet 


varies  from  $22,000  to  $25,000,  depending' 
on  the  length  of  haul,  cost  of  material  and 
local  conditions.  In  1921,  macadam  of  this 
type  was  laid  in  the  main  road  between 
Fitchburg  and  Ashburnham  for  a  distance 
of  5,372  feet  at  a  cost  of  $2.36  a  square 
yard.  This  cost  includes  43  cents  a  yard 
for  excavating  and  subgrade,  17  cents  for 
culverts,  guard-railing  and  miscellaneous 
work,  and  $1.76  for  material  and  labor  for 
macadam.  The  average  length  of  haul  on 
this  job  was  ij^  miles. 
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A  County  Hospital  in  a  Missouri  Town 

An  Investment  That  Pays  Big  Returns  in  the  Heahh,  Welfare  and  Happiness 

of  Boone  County 

By  Frank  G.  Nif  ong,  M.  D. 

Columbia,  Mo. 


BOONE  COUNTY,  Missouri,  has  a 
population  of  more  than  30,000. 
Columbia,  a  town  of  about  12,000, 
has  a  student  population  of  about  5,000 
during  the  college  season.  We  felt  the 
need  of  hospital  service  for  the  rural  popu- 
lation particularly,  for  the  University  of 
Missouri  has  only  a  small  hospital  serving 
the  students  and  some  of  the  citizens,  and 
this  situation  simply  accentuated  our  need. 
How  might  we  get  a  hospital?  In  1916, 
we  saw  in  The  Modern  Hospital  a  notice 
of  a  'county  hospital  law  in  Iowa  and  In- 
diana. We  secured  the  Iowa  statute  and 
had  it  introduced,  slightly  modified,  in  our 
Legislature,  and  it  became  our  law  in  19 17. 


BOONE  COUNTT  GENERAL  HOSPITAL,  COLUMBIA,  MO., 
AND  QBOUNDS 


This  law  provides  that  any  county  may  vote 
bonds  and  a  tax  for  the  erection  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  county  hospital.  A  petition 
with  200  names  subscribed,  one-half  in  the 
county  and  the  other  half  in  the  town  in 
which  the  hospital  is  to  be  erected,  is  pre- 
sented to  the  county  court,  and  the  court 
calls  an  election.  Our  constitution  makes 
it  necessary  that  a  two-thirds  majority  be 
obtained  for  the  measure  to  carry.  Ihe 
first  trustees  are  appointed  by  the  court 
and  afterwards  elected  at  regular  elections, 
two  and  three  alternately.  Trustees  serve 
without  pay  and  are  non-partisan.  The 
law  gives  the  trustees  absolute  management, 
and  they  may  make  any  rules  they  see  fit, 
to  administer  the  institution. 
All  legj.1  practitioners  of 
medicine  may  practise  in  the 
hospital,  so  long  as  they  obey 
the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
trustees.  The  trustees  may 
exclude  any  patient  or  any 
physician  for  infraction  of 
rules.  A  separate  tubercu- 
losis hospital  may  be  built  and 
administered  by  this  board. 
The  county  court  may  apply 
5  per  cent  of  the  revenue  of 
the  county  for  maintenance 
if  it  sees  fit.  A  training 
school  for  nurses  may  be  es- 
tablished. This,  briefly,  is 
the  law. 

Immediately  after  the  war 
we  felt  more  than  ever  the 
great  need  for  such  a  hos- 
pital. The  neighboring  coun- 
ties of  Audrain  and  Calla- 
way first  voted  and  found 
they  had  not  asked  enough 
to  erect  what  they  needed. 
They  immediately  voted  for 
more  money  and  received  it. 
Boone  County  came  next  and 
made  the  same  mistake,  for 
building  prices  were  at  the 
peak.  We  asked  for  $100,- 
000,    got    the    estimate    and 
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BOONE  COUNTY  GENERAL 
HOSPITAl,    MISSOTTOI 
Left — Corner  of  loljliy 
Below — The  solarium 


found  that  we  needed  more.  We 
asked  for  an  additional  $75,000 
and  received  it,  and  then  contracts 
were  let  for  the  plant.  The  assess- 
ment now  is  iJ4  mills,  or  $1.25  per 
thousand,  which  is  not  heavy. 
There  are  now  three  beautiful  hos- 
pitals in  the  three  adjoining  coun- 
ties of  Audrain,  Boone  and  Calla- 
way. 

The  buildings  of  the  Boone  County  hos- 
pital were  completed  and  opened  December 
15,  1921.  In  the  first  year  of  service  600 
patients  were  received.  During  the  second 
year  at  the  present  rate  of  entrance  per- 
haps 900  or  1,000  will  be  received.  There 
is  a  superior  culinary  service,  and 
an  X-ray  department  which  does 
daily  service  for  house  patients  as 
well  as  for  outside  patients.  The 
laboratory  does  all  the  fundamental 
work,  and  this  is  supplemented  by 
having  the  Wassermanns  and  the 
pathological  sections  done  by  the 
medical    department    of    the    Uni- 


versity of  Missouri.  This  hospital  is  by 
law  an  "open  hospital,"  and  all  legal  prac- 
titioners have  entree. 

Dangers  Which  Arise   in   Small  Hospital 
Administration 

Many  dangers  may  be  pointed  out  which 
might  easily  arise — petty  politics  and  lack 


BOONE  COUNTY  GENEBAL 
HOSPITAL 

Above — Patient's  room 
Left — The  kitchen 
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of  vision,  inefficiency  in  management,  and 
such  things.  It  is  extremely  important  that 
the  board  of  trustees  be  men  of  character 
and  capacity.  Our  counties  have  been  most 
fortunate  in  having  men  of  high  class  and 
character  appointed  by  the  courts.  It  has 
been  very  gratifying  to  medical  men  to  see 
the  interest  and  enthusiasm  displayed  by 
this  board  of  trustees.  We  are  convinced 
that  with  a  little  care  we  may  always  have 
men  on  these  boards  who  will  serve  their 
people  as  disinterestedly  as  would  a  most 
ethical  doctor. 

The  selection  of  a  superintendent  is  a 
difficult  problem,  and  it  gave  the  trustees 
more  concern  than  anything  else.  They 
were  fortunate  in  securing  a  woman  super- 
intendent of  unusual  ability,  one  with  the 
ideals  that  will  go  far  to  show  the  way 
and  the  good  sense  that  will  work  out 
problefns  in  the  most  practical  manner. 
The  superintendent  of  a  hospital  must  deal 
with  all  kinds  of  doctors,  as  well  as  with 
all  kinds  of  patients,  and  she  should  be 
a  master  in  diplomacy.  Add  to  this  the 
management  of  a  nursing  staff  of  variable 
capacity,  the  employment  of  common  help 
of  all  grades  of  efficiency,  running  what  is 
at  once  a  hotel  of  superior  quality  and  a 
house  with  all  the  technical  services  and 
appurtenances  of  a  hospital  besides,  and  it 
will  readily  be  seen  that  exceptional  ability 
is  required. 

No  hospital  is  really  worthy  the  name 
without  a  good  working  staff.  We  have 
undertaken  to  solve  that  most  important 
problem  through  the  machinery  of  regu- 
larly organized  medicine.  The  Boone 
County  Medical  Society  supplies  the  staff 
— a  volunteer  visiting  staff.  Individual 
members  of  the  Medical  Society  have  vol- 
unteered to  the  trustees  to  take  over  the 
various  divisions  of  service,  pledging  them- 
selves that  they  will  care  for  all  indigent 
patients  and  for  all  patients  for  whom 
payment  is  made,  whether  by  individuals, 
churches,  lodges  or  the  County  Court.  They 
also  pledge  themselves  to  serve  in  the  out- 
patient department  when  that  may  be  estab- 
lished. 

Staff  Organization 

The  hospital  is  regularly  organized  with 
a  chief  of  staff,  vice-chairman,  secretary, 
advisory  committee,  etc.  There  is  a  quar- 
terly alternating  service  in  internal  medi- 
cine, general  surgery,  obstetrics,  pedi- 
atrics, genito-urinary  and  skin,  gynecology, 


X-ray  and  laboratory,  consultants  on 
pathology,  physiology  and  X-ray.  Lectures 
are  given  on  public  health  and  preventive 
medicine  and  there  are  volunteer  inspec- 
tions of  public  school  children.  The  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  staff  acts  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity  to  the  trustees  and  superin- 
tendents, and  the  chief  of  staff  is  an  ex- 
officio  member.  During  the  present  year 
our  out-patient  department  has  been  func- 
tioning successfully.  The  poor  of  the  town 
and  even  of  the  remoter  parts  of  the  county 
come  twice  a  week  for  treatments,  when 
the  entire  staff  serves  them,  and  on  other 
days  by  appointment  when  necessary.  This 
is  probably  the  first  rural  free  clinic  in  this 
country. 

Under  this  plan  we  are  using  regularly 
organized  medical  men  as  our  working 
staff.  We  volunteer  as  a  unit  and  ex- 
clude thereby  irregular,  inefficient  service. 
We  also  assume  the  responsibility  of  giving 
the  best  service,  and  it  is  up  to  the  County 
Medical  Society  to  make  good.  Every  mem- 
ber of  the  County  Society  has  equal  oppor- 
tunity; there  is  no  discrimination.  It  prom- 
ises to  become  a  matter  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  or  at  least  of  the  "workingest." 

So  far  the  arrangement  has  worked  ad- 
mirably and  all  are  entering  into  the  work 
with  great  enthusiasm.  A  higher  standard 
is  steadily  being  set  and  improvement  is 
noted  all  along  the  line.  Staff  meetings 
are  held  each  month  in  which  we  review 
our  cases  and  the  work  of  the  hospital. 
Everything  for  the  good  of  the  service  is 
discussed.  A  monthly  report  is  furnished 
from  the  office  of  the  superintendent.  Each 
death  is  particularly  inquired  into,  and 
criticisms  are  both  mercilessly  and  cordially 
made.  We  have  a  large  room  set  aside 
on  the  fourth  floor  for  staff  meetings  and 
for  the  meetings  of  the  County  Society. 
Here  also  may  be  held  such  meetings  as 
mothers'  clubs,  and  the  inspecting  and 
teaching  of  school  children  in  matters  of 
health.  A  lantern  and  moving  picture 
machine  has  been  installed,  which  will  help 
in  efforts  to  educate  the  children  as  well  as 
the  medical  staff. 

The  Educational   Program   and    the   Future 

We  desire  to  make  the  Boone  County 
Hospital  function  as  an  educational  force — 
a  center  from  which  will  radiate  every  kind 
of  activity  that  will  promote  health  and 
well-being.     All  the  school  children  from 
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our  rural  schools  should  be  inspected  here, 
and  it  is  hoped  to  begin  this  inspection 
soon.  While  the  children  are  there,  they 
can  be  taught  some  of  the  elements  of 
medicine  and  the  rules  of  good  health.  This 
is  both  easy  and  practical  now,  especially 
with  the   aid   of  visual  education. 

This  briefly  outlines  some  of  our  pro- 
gram and  some  of  our  problems.  We  con- 
template having,  in  time,  a  nurses'  train- 
ing school  or  perhaps  a  school  for  train- 
ing nurses'  assistants.     At  present  we  are 


using  only  graduate  nurses.  Our  rates  are 
exceedingly  low,  being  from  $2.50  per  day 
for  the  county  patient  to  $6  for  the  choicest 
room  and  bath,  such  as  one  would  have 
to  pay  $10  or  $12  for  in  a  choice  metro- 
politan hospital.  These  rates  may  have  to 
be  revised  upward,  especially  if  the  county 
cases  are  very  numerous.  The  revenue 
from  the  mill  tax  amounts  this  year  to 
nearly  $50,000.  About  $16,000  must  be 
used  for  sinking  fund  and  interest.  This 
makes  about  $30,000  available  for  mainte- 


CALLAWAY  COUNTY  GENERAL  HOSPITAL,  FULTON,  MO. 
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nance  and  buildings.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  this,  added  to  the  income  from  pay 
patients,  will  make  it  possible  to  break  even 
at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  law  makes 
provisions  for  the  acceptance  of  gifts.  No 
doubt  they  will  be  needed.  They  will  cer- 
tainly always  be  welcome,  as  it  is  the  desire 
not  only  to  give  the  best  service  possible, 
but  to  render  it  to  all  classes  of  people. 

We^are  also  thinking  of  the  future  and 
of  the  increasing  population.  The  grounds 
are  close  to  town  and  are  about  four  acres 
in  extent,  allowing  plenty  of  room  for  ex- 
pansion. The  buildings  are  also  planned 
for  expansion,  so  that  when  additional 
wings  are  constructed,  we  may  add  75  beds, 


and  again  75,  and  ultimately  have  a  200- 
bed  hospital.  There  is  also  room  for  a 
pavilion  for  infectious  diseases,  something 
much  needed  in  a  college  town.  An  old 
residence  on  the  property  has  been  made 
into  a  nurses*  home,  to  be  used  until  such 
time  as  a  modern  one  may  be  built.  In 
building  and  equipment,  up  to  this  time, 
about  $225,000  has  been  expended. 

Hospitals  are  somewhat  costly,  but  we 
must  have  them,  even  in  the  country.  No 
investment  pays  bigger  returns  in  health, 
welfare  and  happiness. 

Editorial  Note. — Prepared  by  permission  from  an 
article,  "The  A.  B.  C.  Movement  for  Hospitalization 
in  the  Counties  of  Missouri,  appearing  in  The  Mod- 
ern Hospital  and  subsequently   revised   by  the  author. 


To     Stimulate     Club     Programs     and     School 
Courses  in  Wise  Saving  and  Spending 

By  Edith  McClure  Patterson 

Budget  Specialist,  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 


TO  release  a  larger  share  of  time  and 
energy  for  culture  and  good  citizen- 
ship, a  first  essential  for  most  home- 
makers  is  a  wiser  budgeting  and  spending 
of  the  family  income.  The  foundation  of 
true  Americanism  is  laid  in  the  home. 
Home  economics  have  very  much  to  do 
with  the  welfare  and  growth  of  our  chil- 
dren and  the  well-being  of  men  and  women. 
From  time  immemorial  economy  and 
thrift  have  been  preached,  but  a  wrong  in- 
terpretation has  been  given  these  terms.  In 
the  public  mind  they  have  been  interpreted 
as  "closeness,"  even  to  the  point  of  stingi- 
ness or  miserliness.  To-day  the  realization 
is  steadily  growing  that  thrift  and  economy 
mean,  not  doing  without,  but  avoidance  of 
waste  and  extravagance  through  wise  budg- 
eting and  spending. 

Realizing  these  facts,  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs  has  organized  a 
concerted  movement  for  more  fundamental 
training  in  home  economics.  As  part  of 
this  program  a  Budget  Specialist  has  been 
appointed  whose  duty  it  is  to  give  help  and 
information  to  the  clubs  in  arranging  pro- 
grams on  practical  finance.  But  this  educa- 
tional work  is  not  being  confined  to  the 
housewife  alone.  The  best  results  can  be 
achieved  through  incorporating  into  our 
public  school  training  a  practical  education 
along  businesslike  lines. 


To  stimulate  the  active  cooperation  of 
educators  and  business  men  in  this  funda- 
mental educational  problem,  Frederick  B. 
Patterson,  President  of  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company,  is  offering  ten  life  mem- 
berships in  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation for  the  best  ten  suggestions  as  to 
what  may  be  injected  into  our  elementary 
and  high  school  curricula  that  will  tend  to 
develop  habits  and  understanding  of  bet- 
ter business  methods,  more  intelligent  buy- 
ing, and  more  efficient  spending.  The 
Mutual  Savings  Bank  Association  of  Amer- 
ica has  ofifered  $1,000  in  a  similar  contest. 

Bankers,  merchants,  and  business  men 
generally  have  shown  a  great  deal  of  inter- 
est in  this  educational  movement.  The 
vision  of  the  American  educator  sees  the 
approach  of  the  day  when  women  will  know 
how  TO  manage  the  home  purse  and  divide 
the  money  mofe  wisely;  when  the  children 
of  to-day  will  take  their  places  in  the  world 
better  prepared  to  meet  its  problems;  when 
our  public  schools  will  graduate  our  chil- 
dren with  an  education  that  shall  combine 
the  practical,  the  cultural  and  the  civic  in 
more  nearly  ideal  proportions.  When  that 
day  comes — and  it  is  on  its  way — the  gen- 
eral community  standards  of  living  will  be 
raised,  and  much  of  our  worry,  lack,  and 
sickness  be  replaced  by  contentment  and 
prosperity.  ^ 
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Who  Furnishes  the  Stakes  and 
Grade  Boards? 

Data  from  a  Widely  Scattered  Group  of  Cities,  of  Interest  to  Engineers  and 

Contractors 


IT  is  almost  universally  the  case  that 
stakes  for  giving  grades  for  street,  curb 

and  sidewalk  work  are  furnished  by  the 
city,  while  the  grade  boards  used  in  sewer 
and  water-main  work  are  furnished  by  the 
contractor.  Specific  replies  concurring  in 
this  statement  have  been  received  from 
Elkhart,  Ind.,  Burlington,  Iowa,  Blooming- 
ton,  111.,  Brookline,  Mass.,  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  Cumberland,  Md.,  Boise  City,  Idaho, 
and  Stockland,  Calif.,  with  regard  to  the 
stakes,  and  from  Elkhart,  Ind.,  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  Cumberland,  Md.,  and  Boise 
City,  Idaho,  with  regard  to  the  grade 
boards. 

In  Boise  City,  Idaho,  in  order  to  protect 
both  the  contractor  and  the  city  the  grade 
stakes  for  curb  or  sidewalk  work  are  placed 
I  foot  off.  the  line  for  the  walks  and  2  feet 
for  curbs,  thus  leaving  the  grade  stakes  as 
set  by  the  engineer  undisturbed  for  future 
reference,  should  there  be  any  error  in  set- 
ting the  grade,  If  stakes  are  missing  and 
the  vvork  is  found  to  be  inaccurate,  the 
blame  is  placed  on  the  contractor,  on  the 
assumption  that  he  has  removed  the  grade 
stakes  intentionally  to  avoid  checking  up 
on  his  work. 


The  city  of  Stockton,  Calif.,  furnishes 
and  gets  all  stakes  and  grades  required  by 
the  contractor  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
work.  In  street  work  it  has  been  found 
that  this  sometimes  requires  two  or  three 
settings  for  stakes,  which  the  city  feels  is 
possibly  toe  liberal,  as  it  has  been  found 
that  some  contractors  are  not  as  careful 
as  they  should  be  in  preserving  stakes  and 
monuments. 

In  Cumberland,  Md.,  no  charge  is  made 
for  furnishing  and  setting  the  stakes  which 
are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  plans  and 
grades  as  called  for  in  any  specific  job, 
the  first  time,  but  should  any  stakes  be 
moved  or  knocked  out  through  negligence 
or  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  contrac- 
tor's men,  the  specifications  require  the 
contractor  to  pay  $1  each  for  all  stakes  re- 
placed. 

In  Brookline,  Mass.,  although  the  stand- 
ard form  of  contract  requires  that  con- 
tractors furnish  all  materials  for  giving 
grades,  the  city  engineer's  department 
usually  furnishes  the  short  stakes,  the  con- 
tractor supplying  any  stakes  more  than  2 
feet  in  length  which  may  be  required  on 
city  contracts. 


Road    Salvaging    with    Surface    Treatment 

Resurfaced  Gravel  and  Water-bound  Macadam  Roads  Carry  90  Per  Cent  of  the 
Traffic  in  Davidson  County,  Tenn, 


ACCORDING  to  a  report  of  J.  G. 
Creveling,  Chairman  of  the  Davidson 
County  Highway  Commission,  Ten- 
nessee, resurfaced  gravel  and  water-bound 
macadam  roads  comprise  26  per  cent  of  the 
county  system  and  carry  90  per  cent  of  the 
traffic.  These  roads  have  been  resurfaced 
with  a  substantial  thickness  of  water-bound 
macadam,  the  fine  aggregates  being  rather 
sparingly  used  and  the  coarse  stone  rolled 
before  the  fines  are  added.  After  permit- 
ting traffic  to  use  the  road  until  it  is  well 


compacted  and  the  excess  fines  have  been 
pushed  off,  .^-gallon  of  heavy  Mexican 
asphaltic  road  oil  per  square  yard  is  applied 
and  immediately  covered  with  a  special 
crushed  river  gravel,  about  400  yards  per 
mile  of  20-foot  width. 

They  use  every  bit  of  value  in  their  old 
roads  and  build  from  start  to  finish  without 
detouring  traffic.  The  cost  is  lower  and 
they  can  make  more  progress,  and  the  road 
stands  up  well  under  traffic,  which  on  cer- 
tain roads  reaches  2,000  vehicles  per  day. 
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Roads  built  during  1916-1917  and  since  are 
still  in  fair  condition  without  re-oiling. 
Immediately  after  a  road  is  completed,  it  is 
placed  in  charge  of  a  patrolman,  who  gives 
it  regular  attention.  One  man  with  a  mule 
and  wagon  takes  care  of  about  20  miles  of 
oiled  road.  This  work  costs  about  $150  per 
mile  per  year  for  labor  and  material  used. 
As  the  surface-treated  road  gets  rough 
or  wavy,  it  is  scarified,  reshaped  and  re- 


oiled  at  a  nominal  cost,  with  the  use  of  Ya- 
gallon  instead  of  J/2-gallon  of  oil,  making 
a  road  that  is  better  than  when  first  treated. 
Mr.  Creveling  states  that  they  have  re-oiled 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  roads  thus  far. 
They  estimate  that  on  the  main  roads,  which 
average  from  800  to  2,000  vehicles  per  day 
near  the  city  down  to  200  near  adjoining 
counties,  it  costs  less  than  ^-cent  per  ve- 
hicle-mile to  build  and  maintain  this  road. 


Missouri  Develops   New  Type   of   Road 

A  Sledged  Stone  Base  Adopted  as  Standard  for  Bituminous  Roads 


A  SLEDGED  stone  base  with  penetration 
macadam  or  asphaltic  concrete  surface 
has  been  adopted  as  a  standard  type  of 
construction  by  the  State  Highway  Depart- 
ment of  Missouri.  On  the  porous,  easily 
drained  soil  in  large  sections  of  the  state,  these 
bases  are  being  laid  at  an  appreciable  saving 
and  are  standing  up  in  an  excellent  manner. 
Quarry  rock  that  is  too  soft  to  provide  a 
crushed  stone  can  be  readily  applied  to  the 
sledged  base.  Both  limestone  and  sandstone 
have  been  used  with  success. 

Missouri  is  rich  in  local  materials,  and  the 
Highway  Department  has  embarked  upon  the 
policy  of  utilizing  these  materials  as  much  as 
possible  so  as  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  highway 
construction.     In  large  sizes,  the  sledged  stone 


is  less  objectionable,  it  is  declared,  than  when 
stone  is  crushed.  The  large  stones  break  down 
very  slowly  because  of  internal  movement  of 
the  fragments  when  subjected  to  heavy  traffic. 
The  large  stones  during  construction  are  bound 
together  and  interlocked  by  sledging,  after 
which  the  interstices  are  filled  with  spalls, 
small  stones  and  screenings.  The  whole  is 
then  rolled  firm  and  smooth.  On  this  base 
any  type  of  bituminous  surface  can  be  laid. 

In  contracting  for  sledged  stone  base  the 
practise  in  Missouri  is  to  pay  a  unit  price  per 
cubic  yard  for  a  j4-mile  haul,  and  an  addi- 
tional price  for  each  additional  %.-Ts\i[e.  haul. 
Measurement  is  made  at  the  point  of  delivery. 
The  price  includes  loading,  unloading,  sledging 
and  rolling. 


England  to  Increase  Width  of  Roads  and  Streets 


COUNTRY  roads  and  city  streeets  to  be  laid 
out  in  Great  Britain  will  have  a  right 
of  way  120  feet  wide  in  most  instances, 
and  100  feet  wide  as  a  minimum,  if  present 
plans  of  the  Government  are  carried  out.  Be- 
cause motor  traffic  has  made  it  obvious  that  the 
old,  narrow  country  roads  are  not  safe,  public 
enthusiasm  in  England  has  greeted  the  official 
plans  for  the  widening  of  existing  roads  and 
the  establishment  of  the  120-foot  width  as  the 
official  standard  for  the  future.  This  widening 
will  probably  be  carried  on  with  greater  ease 
in  England  than  would  such  a  program  in  this 
country,  where  invariably  houses  are  built  al- 
most immediately  upon  the  road  instead  of  set 
back  considerable  distances,  as  is  the  custom  in 
England. 

Long  before  the  war,  the  highways  of  Eng- 
land had  become  rivals  of  the  railways  through 
the  use  of  motor  trucks  and  steam  traction  en- 


gines, often  hauling  several  trailers,  each  with 
a  capacity  of  tons.  The  roads  bore  this  traffic 
well,  and  their  splendid  maintenance  has  en- 
abled these  highways  to  stand  up  under  a  much 
heavier  traffic  than  90  per  cent  of  the  American 
roads  receive.  The  plans  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment will  involve  a  total  of  several  thousand 
miles  of  additional  new  construction,  destined 
to  make  London  the  center  of  the  most 
adequately  roaded  section  in  the  world. 

The  United  States,  just  embarking  with 
governmental  assistance  upon  the  construction 
of  an  interstate  nation-wide  primary  highway 
system,  will  do  well  to  consider  the  conclusions 
which  an  infinitely  greater  experience  has 
forced  upon  British  highway  authorities.  While 
few  of  our  roads  need  a  right  of  way  100  feet 
in  width  at  the  present  time,  it  is  certain  that 
our  growing  traffic  requirements  now  demand 
a  much  greater  width  than  is  allowed. 


Collection  of  Garbage  and  Wastes  in  Chicago 


DURING  1922,  107,292  tons  of  garbage,  or 
47.766  loads,  was  collected  by  the  Bureau 
of  Streets,  Chicago,  111.,  and  delivered  to 
the  municipal  reduction  plant.     The  collection 
and  delivery  of  garbage  cost  the  city  $597,860.69, 
•JJ"  $5-57  per  ton,  or  21  cents  per  capita. 


In  the  same  year,  2,011,948  cubic  yards,  or 
384,050  loads,  of  ashes  and  refuse  was  collected 
and  hauled  to  city  dumps  at  a  cost  of  $2,337,- 
805.09,  or  $1.16  per  cubic  yard,  or  81  cents  per 
capita.  These  figures  are  quoted  from  the 
latest  aruuial  report  of  the  Bureau. 
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The  Flag:  How  to  Display  It  in  Proces- 
sions and  Public  Functions 

H:'cry  official  zvho  has  to  do  itfith  the  use  of  the  American  Hag  in  or  on  public  buildings, 
or  in  conn-cction  ivith  any  parade  or  celebration,  is  desirous  of  shoiinng  proper  respect  to  the 
national  emblem  by  displaying  it  in  accordance  with  the  best  code  of  flag  etiquette.  For  this 
reason  The  American  City  is  glad  to  publish  the  folUnving  code  and  illustrations,  zvhich  have 
been  made  available  by  The  American  Legion  Weekly. 


ON  Flag  Day,  June  14,  representatives  of 
68  organizations  met  in  Washington  for 
a  conference,  called  by  and  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  The  American  Legion,  to 
draft  an  authentic  code  of  flag  etiquette.  While 
the  rules  adopted  by  the  conference  have  no 
official  government  sanction,  nevertheless  they 
represent  the  authoritative  opinion  of  the  prin- 
cipal patriotic  bodies  of  the  United  States  and 
of  Army  and  Navy  experts,  and  are  binding  on 
all  of  the  organizations  which  took  part  in 
the  gathering.  The  conference  constituted  it- 
self a  permanent  body,  so  that  modifications  in 
the  rules  can  be  made  if  this  proves  desirable. 
The  rules  as  given  below  are  from  the  final 
corrected  draft  of  the  code  as  brought  out  of 
the  conference : 

There  are  certain  fundamental  rules  of  heraldry 
which,  if  understood  generally,  would  indicate  the 
proper  method  of  displaying  the  flag.  The  matter  be- 
comes a  very  simple  one  if  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  the 
national  flag  represents  the  living  country,  and  is 
itself  considered  as  a  living  thing.  The  union  of 
the  flag  is  the  honor  point,  the  right  arm  is  the 
sword  arm,  and  therefore  the  point  of  danger  and 
hence  the  place  of   honor. 

1.  The  flag  should  be  displayed  only  from  sunrise 
to  sunset,  or  between  such  hours  as  may  be  designated 
by  proper  authority.  It  should  be  displayed  on  na- 
tional and  state  holidays  and  on  historic  and  special 
occasions.  The  flag  should  always  be  hoisted  briskly 
and    lowered    slowly    and    ceremoniously. 

2.  When  carried  in  a  procession  with  another  flag 
or  flags,  the  flag  of  the  United  States  should  be  either 


should    be    on    the    right,    the   flag's    own    right,    and    its 


on  the  marching  right,  i.e.,  the  flag's  own  right,  or 
when  there  is  a  line  of  other  flags  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  may  be  in  front  of  the  center  of  that 
line. 

3.     When    displayed    with    another    flag    against    a 
wall  from  crossed  staffs,  the  flag  of  the  United  States 


staff    should    be    in    front    of    the    staff    of    the    other 
flag. 

4.  Wlien  a  number  of  flags  are  grouped  and  dis- 
played from  staffs,  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
should  be  in  the  center  or  at  the  highest  point  of 
the    group. 

5.  When  flags  of  states  or  cities  or  pennants  of 
societies  are  flown  on  the  same  halyard  with  the  flag 
of  the  United   States,   the  national   flag  should  always 


be  at  the  peak.  When  flown  from  adjacent  staffs, 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  should  be  hoisted  first. 
No  flag  or  pennant  should  be  placed  above  or  to  the 
right    of    the    flag    of    the    United    States._ 

6.  When  flags  of  two  or  more  nations  are  dis- 
played they  should  he  flown  from  separate  staffs  of 
the  same  height  and  the  flags  should  be  of  approxi- 
mately equal  size.  (International  usage  forbids  the 
display  of  the  flag  of  one  nation  above  that  of 
another  nation  in  time  of  peace.) 
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7.  When  the  flag  is  displayed  from  a  staff  project- 
ing horizontally  or  at  an  angle  from  the  window  sill, 
balcony,  or  front  of  building,  the  union  of  the  flag 
should  go  clear  to  the  head  of  the  staff  unless  the 
flag  is  at  half-mast. 

8.  When  the  flag  of  the  United  States  is  displayed 
in  a  manner  other  than  by  being  flown  from  a  staff 
it  should  be  displayed  flat,  whether  indoors  or  out. 
\Vhen  displayed  either  horizontally  or  vertically  against 
a  wall,  the  union  should  be  uppermost  and  to  the  flag's 
own    right,    i.e.,    to    the    observer's    left.      When    dis- 


■■■■^^m 
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:: 


played  in  a  window  it  should  be  displayed  the  same 
way,  that  is,  with  the  union  or  blue  field  to  the 
left  of  the  observer  in  the  street.  When  festoons, 
rosettes,  or  drapings  of  blue,  white  and  red  are  de- 
sired,  bunting   should   be   used,   but   never   the   flag. 

9.  When  displayed  over  the  middle  of  the  street, 
as  between  buildings,  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
should  be  suspended  vertically  with  the  union  to  the 
north  in  an  east-and-west  street  or  to  the  east  in  a 
north-and-south  street. 

10.  When  used  on  a  speaker's  platform,  the  flag 
should    be    displayed    above    and    behind    the    speaker. 


It  should  never  be  used  to  cover  the  speaker's  desk 
nor  to  drape  over  the  front  of  the  platform.  If  flown 
from  a  staff,  it  should  be  on  the  speaker's  right. 

11.  When  used  in  unveiling  a  statue  or  monu- 
ment, the  flag  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall  to  the 
ground  but  should  be  carried  aloft  to  wave  out,  form- 
ing a  distinctive  feature  during  the  remainder  of  the 
ceremony. 


12.  When  flown  at  half-staff,  the  flag  is  first 
hoisted  to  the  peak  and  then  lowered  to  the  half- 
staff  position,  but  before  lowering  the  flag  for  the 
day  it  is  raised  again  to  the  peak.  On  Memorial 
Day,  May   30,   the  flag  is  displayed  at  half-staff  from 


sunrise  until  noon  and  at  full-staff  from  noon  until 
sunset,  for  the  nation  lives  and  the  flag  is  the  symbol 
of   the   living   nation. 

13.  When  used  to  cover  a  casket,  the  flag  should 
be  placed  so  that  the  union  is  at  the  head  and  over 
the  left  shoulder.  The  flag  should  not  be  lowered 
into  the  grave  nor  allowed  to  touch  the  ground. 
The    casket    should    be    carried    foot    first. 

14.  When  the  flag  is  displayed  in  church,  it  should 
be    from    a    staff    placed    on    the    congregation's    right 
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as  they  face  the  clergyman.  The  service  flag,  the  state 
flag,  or  other  flag  should  be  at  the  left  of  the  con- 
gregation. If  in  the  chancel,  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  should  be  placed  on  the  clergyman's  right  as 
he  faces  the  congregation,  and  other  flags  on  his 
left. 

15.  When  the  flag  is  in  such  a  condition  that  it 
is  no  longer  a  fitting  emblem  for  display,  it  should 
not  be  cast  aside  or  used  in  any  way  that  might 
be  viewed  as  disrespectful  to  the  national  colors,  but 
should  be  destroyed  as  a  whole,  privately,  preferably 
by  burning  or  by  some  other  method  in  harmony  with . 
the  reverence  and  respect  we  owe  to  the  emblem 
representing    our    country. 


Cautions 

1.  Do  not  permit  disrespect  to  be  shown  to  the 
flag  of  the  United   States. 

2.  Do  not  dip  the  flag  of  the  United  S.tates  to 
any  person  or  any  thing.  The  regimental  color, 
state  flag,  organization  or  institutional  flag  will  render 
this    honor. 

3.  Do    not    display    the    flag    of   the    United    States 


Proper  Use  of  Bunting 

Bunting   of  the   national   colors  should   be   used   for 
covering    a    speaker's    desk,    draping    over    the    front 


with    the    union    down    except    as    a   signal    of    distress. 

4.  Do  not  place  any  other  flag  or  pennant  above 
or  to  the  right  of  the  flag  of  the  United   States. 

5.  Do  not  let  the  flag  of  the  United  States  touch 
the   ground   or   trail    in   the   water. 

6.  Do  not  place  any  object  or  emblem  of  any 
kind  on  or  above  tlie  flag  of  the  United   States. 

7.  Do  not  use  the  flag  as  drapery  in  any  form 
whatever.       Use     bunting     of    blue,     white    and     red. 

8.  Do  not  fasten  the  flag  in  such  manner  as  will 
permit   it  to  be   easily    torn. 

9.  Do  not  drape  the  flag  over  the  hood,  top, 
sides  or  back  of  a  vehicle,  or  of  a  railroad  train  or 
boat.  When  the  flag  is  displayed  on  a  motor  car, 
the  staff  should  be  affixed  firmly  to  the  chassis  or 
clamped    to    the    radiator    cap. 

10.  Do  not  display  the  flag  on  a  float  in  a 
parade    except    from    a    staff. 

11.  Do  not  use  the  flag  as  a  covering  for  a 
ceiling. 

12.  Do  not  use  the  flag  as  a  portion  of  a  costume 
or  of  an  athletic  uniform.  Do  not  embroider  it  upon 
cushions  or  handkerchiefs  or  print  it  on  paper 
napkins    or    boxes, 

13.  Do  not  put  lettering  of  any  kind  upon  the 
flag. 

14.  Do  not  use  the  flag  in  any  form  of  adver- 
tising nor  fasten  an  advertising  sign  to  a  pole 
from   which   the    flag    of    the    United    States    is    flying. 

15.  Do  not  display,  use  or  store  the  flag  in  such 
a  manner  as  will  permit  it  to  be  easily  soiled  or 
damaged. 


of  a  platform  and  for  decoration  in  general.  Bunting 
should  be  arranged  with  the  blue  above,  the  white 
in   the  middle,  and  the   red   below. 


Salute  to  the  Flag 

During  the  ceremony  of  hoisting  or  lowering  the 
flag  or  when  the  flag  is  passing  in  a  parade  or  in 
a  review,  all  persons  present  should  face  the  flag, 
stand  at  attention  and  salute.  Those  present  in 
uniform  should  render  the  right-hand  salute.  When 
not  in  uniform,  men  should  remove  the  headdress 
with  the  right  hand  and  hold  it  at  the  left  shoulder. 
Women  should  salute  by  placing  the  right  hand 
over  the  heart.  The  salute  to  the  flag  in  the  moving 
column    is    rendered    at    the    moment    the    flag   passes. 


When  the  National  Anthem  is  played,  those  pres- 
ent in  uniform  should  salute  at  the  first  note  of  the 
anthem,  retaining  this  position  until  the  last  note  of 
the  anthem.  When  not  in  uniform,  men  should  re- 
move the  headdress  and  hold  it  as  in  the  salute  to 
the  flag.  Women  should  render  the  salute  as  to 
the  flag.  When  there  is  no  flag  displayed,  all  should 
face    toward    the    music. 
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Before  and  After  Making  Improvements   in 


Brookland  Paxk  Boulevard,  Richmond,  a  60-foot  street,  1%  miles  long,  replacing  an  old  country  road 
connecting  two  high-class  residential  districts.  Within  13  months  gas  and  water  mains  were  laid, 
sanitary  and  storm  sewers   constructed,  the  street  graded  and  paved,  sidewalks  laid  and  ornamental 

street  lights  installed 
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Brookland  Park   Boulevard,  Richmond,  Va. 


Over  $250,000  was  spent  on  improving  this  street,  the  paving  alone  costing  $110,000.  Property  which 
two  years  ago  could  not  he  sold  for  $10  a  foot  is  now  readily  selling  at  $60  to  $70  a  foot  for  high-grade 
homes.   The  upper  photographs  were  taken  in  June,  1922,  and  the  lower  photographs  in  Decemher,  1922 
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Bill-Board  Advertising 

Its  Legal  Restriction  in  Massachusetts  and  Elsewhere 

By  Horace  B.  Gale 

President,  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Planning  Boards 


IN  foreign  civilized  countries  outdoor  ad- 
vertising is  generally  confined  within 
moderate  limits  by  strict  legal  regula- 
tions.. In  the  United  States  the  enormous 
growth  of  the  bill-board  business,  far  be- 
yond anything  known  abroad,  has  been 
practically  unrestrained,  principally  because 
the  laws  enacted  by  several  legislatures  in 
the  first  attempts  to  abate  the  evil  were 
declared  unconstitutional  by  the  state 
courts.  The  judicial  opinions  rendered  in 
these  early  trials  placed  limitations  on  the 
police  power  to  regulate  advertising  on  pri- 
vate property  which 
are  not  supported 
by  later  decisions ; 
but  the  advertising 
companies  always 
had  the  advantage 
of  able  counsel,  and 
the  first  cases,  being 
decided  in  their 
favor  and  against 
the  states,  could 
not  be  appealed  to 
the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court. 

The  result  was  to  discourage  attempts 
to  restrict  such  advertising  on  private  prop- 
erty. Legislatures  went  as  far  as  they 
thought  they  could,  and  prohibited  adver- 
tising on  public  highways.  But  during  the 
past  dozen  years  many  municipalities  have 
gone  further  and  put  outdoor  advertising 
on  private  property  under  substantial  re- 
strictions, which  have  been  sustained  by 
the  courts  under  the  general  police  power. 

How  Some  Cities  Regulate  Bill-Boards 

Such  restrictions  have  been  imposed  in 
some  places  by  zoning  laws,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  building  lines,  by  building 
codes,  and  by  regulations  in  the  interest  of 
public  health  and  safety. 

Most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States  furnish  examples  of  such  regulations. 
For  instance,  the  New  York  City  zoning 


A  Contest  of  Far-Reaching  Effect 

In  addition  to  a  general  outline  of 
progress  in  bill-board  regulation,  zind 
of  important  court  decisions,  this 
article  contains  a  summary  of  the 
principal  arguments  put  forward  at 
recent  hearings  in  Massachusetts — a 
contest  the  results  of  which  will  set 
precedents  of  far-reaching  effect  in  the 
restriction  of  outdoor  advertising 
throughout  the  United  States, 


law  of  1916  bars  bill-boards  for  commercial 
advertising  from  residential  districts;  St. 
Louis  prohibits  boards  within  15  feet  of  a 
street  or  within  6  feet  of  a  building;  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  excludes  them  from  resi- 
dential sections;  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment prohibited  bill-boards  in  the  army 
cantonments,  which  were  in  fact  cities  of 
50,000  to  80,000  inhabitants.  Los  Angeles 
permits  no  bill-board  larger  than  12  square 
feet  (for  instance,  3  feet  by  4  feet)  in  resi- 
dence districts,  and  nowhere  within  50  feet 
of  a  dwelling;  while  in  semi-business  dis- 
tricts no  larger 
board  is  permitted, 
except  on  written 
consent  of  51  per 
cent  of  the  prop- 
erty frontage  in  the 
block;  and  no  bill- 
board within  15  feet 
of  another  board. 
In  Chicago  no  bill- 
boards are  allowed 
above  roofs,  and  no 

bill-board     can     be 

erected  in  any  block 
where  one-half  the  buildings  are  used  for 
residence,  without  the  written  consent  of 
the  owners  of  a  majority  of  the  frontage  on 
both  sides  of  the  street  filed  with  the  Build- 
ing Commissioner. 

The  Chicago  ordinance  was  passed  in 
191 1.  Its  constitutionality  was  contested 
in  the  state  courts  by  the  Cusack  Company 
and  decided  in  favor  of  the  city;  and  this 
decision  was  later  sustained  on  appeal  by 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court  (Chicago 
vs.  Cusack  Company,  242  U.  S.  526).  In 
this  case,  the  Court  said:  "A  city,  exer- 
cising the  police  power,  may  prohibit  the 
erection  of  bill-boards  in  residence  districts, 
in  the  interest  of  the  safety,  morality, 
health  and  decency  of  the  community," 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  has  gone 
further  and  said  that  bill-board  advertising 
"might   be   entirely   suppressed   by   statute, 
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and  that,  too,  without  offending  against  the 
state  or  federal  constitutions." 

In  Lake  Shore  vs.  Ohio,  173  U.  S.  385, 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  said :  "The  power 
of  the  states  to  regulate  matters  of  internal 
police  within  their  limits  applies  not  only 
to  the  health,  morals  and  safety  of  the  pub- 
lic, but  also  to  whatever  promotes  public 
peace,  comfort  and  convenience."  In  a 
New  York  case  (Wilshire,  103  Fed.  Rep. 
620)  Judge  Ross  said:  "The  views  in  and 
about  a  city,  if  beautiful  and  unobstructed, 
constitute  one  of  its  chief  attractions,  and 
in  that  way  add  to  the  comfort  and  welfare 
of  its  people.  Bill-boards  for  advertising 
purposes,  erected  to  any  great  height,  would 
undoubtedly  be  subject  to  all  these,  as  well 
as  other  objections,  and  such  structures 
are,  therefore,  plainly  within  the  regulating 
power  of  the  governing  body  of  the  city." 

In  line  with  this  opinion,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts  (Rideout  V.  Knox, 
148  Mass.  368)  sustained  as  constitutional  a 
state  law  declaring  fences  and  other  struc- 
tures above  6  feet  in  height  nuisances  when 
maintained  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  the 
owners  or  occupants  of  adjoining  property. 

Enlarging   the  Limits   of   the   Police   Power 

Court  decisions  in  this  country  show  a 
disposition  to  enlarge  the  limits  of  the 
police  power  progressively  wherever  such 
extensions  are  clearly  in  the  public  interest 
and  supported  by  public  opinion.  In  this 
connection  the  Supreme  Court  has  said 
(239  U.  S.  394,  p.  410)  :  "It  is  to  be  re- 
membered that  we  are  dealing  with  one  of 
the  most  essential  powers  of  government, 
one  that  is  the  least  limitable.  It  may  in- 
deed seem  harsh  in  its  exercise,  usually  is 
on  some  individual,  but  the  imperative 
necessity  of  its  existence  precludes  any 
limitation  upon  it  when  not  exercised 
arbitrarily.  A  vested  interest  cannot  be 
asserted  against  it  because  of  conditions 
once  obtaining.  To  so  hold  would  preclude 
development  and  fix  a  city  forever  in  its 
primitive  conditions.  There  must  be  prog- 
ress, and  if  in  its  march  private  interests 
are  in  the  way,  they  must  yield  to  the  good 
of  the  community." 

The  same  authority  has  said  in  a  slightly 
different  connection  that  laws  and  ordi- 
nances of  this  general  nature  do  not  con- 
stitute an  "appropriation  of  private  prop- 
erty, but  merely  a  lessening  of  value  due  to 
a  permi.ssible  restriction  imposed  upon  its 


use"  (264  U.  S.  303)  and  that  the  person 
suffering  in  this  way  must  be  held  to  be 
compensated  by  the  general  benefit  to  the 
community  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

The  ordinances  that  have  been  mentioned 
are  a  few  examples,  out  of  many  that  might 
be  cited,  of  what  has  been  done  to  restrict 
bill-board  advertising  under  the  general 
police  power,  without  specific  constitutional 
authority. 

Massachusetts  has  recently  taken  a  long 
step  forward  and  removed  all  ground  for 
question  of  the  power  of  the  law  to  restrict 
unsightly  advertising  for  esthetic  reasons, 
under  the  state  constitution,  by  inserting 
therein  a  direct  grant  of  that  power. 

Massachusetts'     Constitutional     Amendment 
for  Bill-Board  Regulation 

This  constitutional  amendment,  which 
was  ratified  by  a  large  popular  majority 
in  1918,  followed  the  recommendation  of  a 
special  commission,  of  which  the  Attorney 
General  was  a  member,  and  which  reported 
such  an  amendment  as  necessary  to  legalize 
"the  restriction  of  outdoor  advertising  he- 
cause  of  its  unsightliness."  It  reads:  "Ad- 
vertising on  public  ways,  in  public  places, 
and  on  private  property  within  public  view 
may  be  regulated  and  restricted  by  law." 
The  phrase  "within  public  view"  clearly  in- 
dicates the  purpose  to  authorize  restriction 
on  the  ground  of  offense  to  sight.  Indeed, 
it  can  have  no  other  meaning.  To  assume 
otherwise  would  render  the  amendment 
meaningless  and  futile;  for  the  power  of 
the  law  to  restrict  public  advertising  on 
other  than  esthetic  grounds — in  the  interest 
of  health,  safety,  morals,  etc. — was  well 
established  under  the  old  constitution.  The 
only  question  is  whether  the  state  constitu- 
tion, in  thus  authorizing  the  application  of 
the  police  power  to  certain  esthetic  matters 
affecting  the  public  welfare,  conflicts  with 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Some 
of  the  decisions  herein  cited  indicate  that 
it  does  not. 

The  next  step  in  Massachusetts  was  the 
creation  of  a  commission,  by  the  General 
Court  of  19 19,  "for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigating the  question  of  the  regulation  of 
bill-boards  and  other  advertising  devices 
on  public  ways,  in  public  places  and  on  pri- 
vate property  within  public  view."  On  the 
recommendation  of  this  commission  the 
General  Court  adopted  in  1920  a  mandatory 
act  requiring  the  State  Division  of  High- 
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ways  to  make  rules  "for  the  proper  control 
and  restriction  of  bill-boards"  (Chap.  93, 
Gen.  Laws,  Sec.  29-33).  Under  this  law 
each  town  or  city  also  can  draw  up  its  own 
rules,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Highways.  Some  twenty  munic- 
ipalities have  passed  ordinances  or  by-laws 
for  the  restriction  of  bill-boards,  but  of 
these  only  two,  those  of  Newton  and  Milton, 
have  been  approved  by  the  Division.  The 
Commissioners  have  stated  that,  before 
making  further  restrictive  rules  or  approv- 
ing other  by-laws,  they  desire  to  have  the 
constitutionality  of  one  of  these  tested  in 
the  Supreme  Court.  This  desire  may  be 
gratified  by  a  test  case  brought  before  the 
Court  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  in  October  of  this 
)'ear,  in  which  three  large  advertising  firms 
appealed  from  fines  of  $20  each  for  main- 
taining bill-boards  within  300  feet  of  the 
Revere  Beach  Parkway  in  Everett. 

Uniform  Ordinance  Proposed 

The  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Plan- 
ning Boards,  in  order  to  stimulate  as  nearly 
uniform  action  as  possible  by  the  various 
municipalities,  has  prepared  a  suggested 
form  of  by-law  or  ordinance  for  restriction 
of  outdoor  advertising,  the  text  of  which  is 
here  given: 

SUGGESTED    FORM    FOR    BY-LAW    OR    ORDI- 
NANCE FOR  RESTRICTION  OF  OUTDOOR 

ADVERTISING 
Advertising    signs,    sign-boards,    or   other   structures 
for  the  purpose  of  outdoor  advertising,  hereafter  per- 
mitted to  be  erected  or  maintained  within  public  view 

in   the '(town   or   city   of    )    subject  to  the 

provisions  of  Sections  29  to  33  inclusive  of  Chapter 
93  of  the  General  Laws  of  Massachusetts  and  except 
as  herein  provided  .  .  .  shall  not  exceed  4  feet 
in  outside  vertical  width  or  8  feet  in  length;  no  part 
of  any  such  sign  or  structure  shall  be  more  than  5^ 
feet  nor  less  than  1  foot  above  the  average  height  of 
the  surface  of  the  ground  immediately  in  front  thereof, 
except  that  a  sign  on  the  wall  of  a  building  may  be 
at  any  height  provided  no  part  of  it  projects  beyond 
the  boundary  of  said  wall;  no  part  of  any  such  sign 
or  structure  shall  be  located  nearer  than  25  feet  to 
a  corner  or  junction  of  the  boundaries  of  two  public 
highways,  or  to  another  such  sign  or  structure,  or  to 
the  boundary  of  adjacent  premises  whose  owner  objects 
to  such  location;  such  sign-boards  or  structures  that 
are  not  attached  to  the  wall  of  a  building  shall  be 
supported  verticially  on  smooth  uprights,  without 
braces,  and  shall  be  kept  neat  and  painted  on  all  ex- 
posed  wood   and   iron   surfaces. 

The  requirements  of  the  preceding  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  a  sign  legally  maintained  in  a  public 
way  under  the  provisions  of  Chapter  85  of  the  Gen- 
eral Laws:  or  to  a  sign  or  sign-board  not  exceeding 
2  square  feet  in  area  on  any  face;  or  to  a  sign  cr 
structure  maintained  or  specially  authorized  by  the 
municipality  to  advertise  itself  or  a  district  thereof; 
or  to  any  signs  or  structures  that  advertise  only  goods 
produced  or  sold,  business  carried  on,  or  persons  or 
institutions  carrying  on  business,  on  the  premises  on 
which  said  signs  or  structures  respectively  are  located. 
Tt  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  (here  specify  the  local 
officials  in  charge  of  licenses,  usually  the  selectmen  in 
towns)  to  take  such  action  as  may  be  necessary  under 
Sections  31  and  33  of  Chapter  93  of  the  General 
Laws    to    secure    the    enforcement    of    the    foregoing 


provisions,  also  when  notified  by  the  state  licensing 
officials  of  an  application  for  a  permit  for  the  loca- 
tion of  an  advertising  sign  or  structure  in  the  munic- 
ipality, to  inform  said  officials  within  20  days  whether 
or  not  the  location  of  the  sign  or  structure  described 
in  the  application  appears  to  be  contrary  to  any  of 
the  local  regulations  for  outdoor  advertising,  and,  if 
so,  in  what  respects;  also  what  other  objections,  if 
any,  they  may  have  to  the  granting  of  said  permit. 
This  information  shall  be  on  a  form  containing  a 
copy   of   said   regulations. 

This  form  includes  only  such  provisions 
as  are  of  general  application,  and  in  regard 
to  some  of  which,  especially  those  relating 
to  size  and  style  of  construction  of  boards, 
uniformity  throughout  the  state  is  very  de- 
sirable. A  by-law  or  ordinance  of  this  kind 
properly  forms  a  part  of  the  local  building 
regulations. 

The  provisions  suggested  contain  nothing 
as  to  setback  of  bill-boards  from  the  street, 
nor  as  to  their  prohibition  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, which  can  be  provided  for  locally, 
either  in  the  special  by-law  or  ordinance 
or  in  connection  with  building  lines  and 
zoning  laws.  Where  a  zoning  law  exists 
which  does  not  already  cover  the  case,  a 
section  can  be  added  excluding  all  bill- 
boards, with  exceptions  noted  in  the  fore- 
going by-law,  from  residential  districts. 

No  further  provision  is  made  in  the  by- 
law for  penalties  or  methods  of  enforce- 
ment, as  these  are  prescribed  by  the  Gen- 
eral Laws  (Chapter  93,  Sections  31  and 
33)- 

Recent  Hearings  in  Massachusetts 

A  tentative  draft  of  rules  regulating  outdoor 
advertising  was  recently  prepared  in  the  office 
of  the  Division  of  Highways  of  Massachusetts, 
on  which  a  public  hearing  was  given  by  the 
Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Boston  on 
August  22.  Although  this  date  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  vacation  season,  the  lively  popu- 
lar interest  in  the  subject  brought  to  the  city 
a  large  attendance  of  public-spirited  men  and 
women,  broadly  representative  of  the  people 
of  Massachusetts,  who  came  to  favor  thorough- 
going restriction  of  bill-boards.  Prominent 
among  them  were  many  delegations  from  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  town  planning  boards 
from  various  parts  of  the  state,  both  interested 
in  the  development  of  their  communities  along 
attractive  and  beautiful  lines,  and  therefore 
urging  restriction  of  advertising  that  would  in- 
jure and  detract  from  such  development. 

The  planning  boards,  which  claimed  to  be 
the  only  official  bodies  chosen  by  the  people  of 
their  municipalities  especially  to  safeguard  their 
interests  in  matters  of  this  kind,  appeared  not 
only  individually,  but  also  unitedly  through  the 
officers  of  their  Federation,  which  includes  the 
boards  of  sixty  cities  and  towns,  embracing 
over  three-quarters  of  the  state  population. 

Official  representatives  also  of  the  State  Fed- 
eration  of    Women's    Clubs,    which   comprises 
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over  300,000  women  interested  in  public  affairs 
and  which  had  taken  action  favoring  restric- 
tion of  bill-boards,  and  of  the  Massachusetts 
Civic  League  and  various  other  non-political 
associations  devoted  to  civic  improvement,  be- 
sides mayors,  selectmen  and  other  municipal 
officers,  were  among  those  who  advocated  such 
restriction. 

In  opposition  were  the  organized  bill-board 
interests  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  fought  every  effort  to  restrict 
their  business  in  the  past,  and  whose  formid- 
able array  of  attorneys  showed  recognition  of 
the  threatening  import  of  the  last  forward  step 
in  legislation  taken  by  Massachusetts. 

WHAT  THE   FRIENDS   OF   REGULATION 
DESIRE 

It  vvas  apparent  that  most  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  public  had  come  to  the  hearing  in- 
dependently and  without  previous  consultation, 
yet  they  were  remarkably  in  agreement  in  ask- 
ing that  the  rules  should  restrict  the  size  of 
bill-boards  to  more  modest  dimensions  than  the 
average  at  present  in  general  use,  and  that 
boards  should  be  excluded  entirely  from  cer- 
tain districts  where  they  would  be  especially 
obnoxious  to  public  view  or  damaging  to 
adjacent  property.  In  the  matter  of  size,  they 
were  practically  unanimous  in  demanding  a 
limit  not  exceeding  8  feet  long  by  4  feet  high. 
This  was  ad*'Ocated  as  a  compromise  between 
the  smaller  size  they  would  desire  and  the  larger 
dimensions  in  common  use,  the  general  objec- 
tion to  which  had  brought  about  the  enactment 
of  the  law  requiring  restriction. 

At  an  adjourned  hearing,  two  weeks  later, 
the  opposition  attorneys  presented  their  argu- 
ments, which  are  of  great  interest  as  presum- 
ably the  best  that  can  be  offered  after  long 
study  by  eminent  legal  talent  in  a  nation-wide 
fight  against  legal  regulation  of  bill-boards. 

The  fact  was  brought  out  that  the  average 
size  of  bill-boards  erected  by  the  principal  com- 
panies has  been  increasing  gradually  for  years. 
The  posters  in  common  use  are  composed  of 
printed  sheets,  each  measuring  about  28  by  41 
inches.  One,  two,  three,  six,  eight,  sixteen  or 
twenty- four  such  sheets  are  taken  to  make  up 
complete  posters  of  different  sizes,  requiring 
bill-boards  of  corresponding  dimensions.  It 
was  stated  that  the  larger  poster  companies 
have  now  agreed  upon  a  standard  board  25 
feet  long  and  12  feet  high,  considerably  higher 
than  many  recently  used  in  Massachusetts  to 
accommodate  a  24-sheet  poster,  which,  as  now 
standardized,  measures  just  inside  20  by  9  feet. 

The  area  of  painted  boards  has  grown  also, 
undei-  the  spur  of  competition  in  advertising, 
fostered  by  the  big  companies,  from  much 
smaller  dimensions  to  a  standard,  now  advocated 
by  the  leading  concerns,  of  50  by  14  feet.  Their 
attornevs,  however,  asked  that  the  legal  limit 
be  set  at  not  less  than  100  feet  long,  to  provide 
for  future  expansion;  and  they  all  agreed  that 
they  would  prefer  to  have  no  rule  fixing  a 
definite  limit,  but  to  leave  the  questions  of 
size  and  location  to  be  determined  in  each  case 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Commission- 
ers or  their  agents. 


PRINCIPAL  ARGUMENTS    OF  THE 
OPPOSITION 

The  attorneys  for  the  advertising  interests 
opened  their  argument  with  the  plea  that  the 
men  and  women  who  had  come  to  the  hearing 
to  advocate  restriction  of  bill-boards  repre- 
sented comparatively  few  persons  and  that  the 
public  was  not  interested. 

The  agitation  that  had  resulted  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  present  law  requiring  rules  to  con- 
trol bill-boards  was  compared  to  that  v/hich 
brought  about  the  passage  of  a  recent  act  estab- 
lishing a  board  of  censors  for  moving  pictures 
in  Massachusetts,  which  was  rejected  by  a 
large  majority  on  referendum  to  the  voters. 

This  argument  ignored  the  fact,  brought  out 
earlier  in  the  hearing,  that  the  movement  for 
bill-board  restriction  started  with  a  popular 
referendum,  in  which  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts in  1918  ratified  the  constitutional 
amendment,  authorizing  it  by  the  largest 
majority  given  any  of  the  numerous  amv:nd- 
ments  then  adopted.  It  also  ignored  the  fact 
that  movie  censorship  was  defeated  largely  be- 
cause the  people  were  unwilling  to  trust  so 
much  to  the  arbitrary  judgment  of  the  censors; 
which  is  the  very  principle  the  advertising  com- 
panies now  advocate  In  asking  that  bill-board 
regulation  be  left  to  the  Commissioners  to 
decide  each  case  on  their  judgment,  instead 
of   by   established   rules,   as   the   law   requires. 

The  spokesmen  for  the  poster  companies 
claimed  that  bills  of  at  least  24  sheets  and 
boards  not  less  than  25  by  12  feet  in  size  are 
necessary  to  successful  outdoor  advertising,  and 
that  a  limit  anything  like  8  by  4  feet  would 
be  practically  prohibitive.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  pointed  out,  by  those  pleading  the  cause 
of  the  public,  that  one  need  look  no  further 
than  the  subway  and  elevated  train  platforms 
to  see  plenty  of  one-,  two-  and  three-sheet 
posters  in  common  use,  the  largest  of  these 
measuring  less  than  3^4  by  7  feet. 

To  show  the  necessity  and  value  to  the  coun- 
try of  bill-board  advertising,  a  letter  from 
President  Wilson  was  read,  praising  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  posters  used  in  the  war  drives, 
for  Red  Cross,  Liberty  Bonds,  etc.  The  able 
attorney  who  read  it  failed,  however,  to  re- 
mark that  these  war-time  campaigns,  whiclt 
were  cited  as  the  greatest  and  most  effective 
ever  carried  on  by  outdoor  advertising,  did  not 
gain  public  approval  by  the  use  of  _ 24-sheet 
posters  or  boards  25  by  12  feet  in  size;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  achieved  their  success  chiefly 
with  single-sheet  posters.  The  effective  ap- 
peal of  such  pictures  as  "The  Greatest  Mother 
in  the  World"  and  "Sure,  We'll'  Finish  the 
Job"  appear  to  be  a  complete  answer  to  the 
claim  that  large  bill-boards  are  necessary  to 
successful  advertising. 

The  other  principal  argument  of  the  opposi- 
tion, which  was  emphasized  especially  by  the 
attorney  for  the  Bill-Posters'  Union,  was  that 
the  Commission  has  no  right  to  make  rules 
restricting  the  size  or  location  of  bill-boards 
on  private  land,  that  the  law  requiring  them 
to  do  so  is  unconstitutional,  and  that  they 
should  get  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General 
on  this  point  before  carrying  it  out. 
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This  argument  ignored  the  facts,  stated 
earlier  in  the  hearing,  that  the  law  was  enacted 
on  the  recommendation  of  a  special  Commis- 
sion, including  the  Attorney  General,  which  ex- 
pressly advised  that  the  rules  made  under  it 
should  restrict  bill-boards  in  size,  location  and 
many  other  respects ;  also  that  it  is  not  the 
business  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works 
to  question  the  validity  of  the  law  they  are 
appointed  to  execute,  but  to  execute  it. 

It  was  argued  by  the  advocates  of  restriction 
that  the  proposed  rules  submitted  for  discus- 
sion would  accomplish  little  but  to  sanction 
present  unsatisfactory  conditions;  that  they 
were  crudely  drawn  and  ambiguous  in  many 
points;  and  the  most  hopeful  development  of 
the  hearing  was  that  the  draft  submitted  was 
not  the  work  of  the  Commission  itself.  Its 
members  have  heretofore  given  little  attention 
to   the    restriction   of    bill-boards,    which    is    a 


minor  matter  among  their  numerous  duties. 
The  rules  submitted  to  the  hearing  were  drawn 
up  tentatively,  as  one  of  the  Commissioners 
stated,  by  some  of  the  younger  men  in  the  de- 
partment, in  their  work  the  influence  of  the 
poster  interests  was  apparent  in  fixing  the  pro- 
posed limit  of  size  exactly  at  their  present 
desired  standard,  of  25  by  12  feet. 

We  may  hope,  therefore,  that  in  their  final 
revision  of  the  rules  the  Commissioners  will 
not  thus  perpetuate  the  very  feature  that  the 
law  was  designed  to  remedy ;  but  that  they 
will  carry  out  the  plain  intent  of  the  law,  giv- 
ing paramount  consideration  to  the  public  in- 
terest, and  leave  the  final  decision  as  to  its 
constitutionality  in  the  hands  of  the  courts. 

The  public,  which  is  meantime  becoming 
more  and  more  aroused  against  the  bill-board 
nuisance  in  Massachusetts  and  elsewhere,  awaits 
with  interest  the  action  of  the  Commission. 


The  Smoke  Nuisance — A  Civic  Rather  Than  an 
Engineering  Problem 


EXPERIENCE  has  shown  that  the  problem 
of  smoke  abatement  is  not  so  much  an 
engineering  as  a  psychological  one.  Until 
the  public  demands  smoke  abatement,  and 
shows  a  continued  interest  in  it,  no  permanent 
improvement  is  possible.  Civic  organizations 
and  other  interested  bodies  can  therefore  take 
an  important  part  in  the  movement  to  eliminate 
the  smoke  nuisance  by  helping  to  stimulate  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  subject.  The  smoke  abate- 
ment problem  is  not  one  that  can  be  settled 
over  night  and  then  left  to  take  care  of  itself 
without  further  attention,  but  is  something  that 
must  he  watched  year  in  and  year  out  if  high 
standards  are  to  be  maintained. 

These  facts  are  reported  by  the  Department 
ui  the  Interior,  following  a  recent  study  of 
the  problem  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
which  showed  that  civic  authorities  and  organ- 
izations are  on  the  whole  increasing  their  activi- 
ties in  smoke  prevention  work,  and  that  between 
fifty  and  sixty  cities  in  the  country  have  already 
adopted  smoke  ordinances. 

Any  operation  requiring  fuel  can  be  con- 
ducted without  objectionable  smoke  and  yet  use 
bituminous  coal  in  some  form,  states  Osborn 
Monnett,  consulting  engineer  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  who  conducted  the  investigation.  In 
domestic  furnaces  it  should  be  possible  to  re- 
duce smoke  from  50  to  75  per  cent  without  addi- 


tional equipment  or  any  change  except  in  the 
methods  of  handling  the  fuel.  Smoke  from 
residences  has  a  serious  pathological  aspect  in 
addition  to  its  destructive  effect  on  surround- 
ing property.  Lung  diseases  are  affected  by 
the  corrosive  fumes  to  a  markec^  degree,  and 
investigators  agree  that  there  is  a  direct  rela- 
tion between  a  smoke-laden  atmosphere  and 
the  morbidity  of  the  population  and  that  such 
an  atmosphere  tends  to  lower  efficiency  and  in- 
crease crime..  There  is  also  a  considerable 
loss  10  citizens  in  smoke-ridden  communities 
through  damage  to  fabrics  and  various  kinds 
of  merchandise. 

At  industrial  plants,  smoke  prevention  is 
merely  a  matter  of  management,  engineering 
judgment  and  designing  skill.  Proper  handling 
of  fuel  will  also  eliminate  the  economic  loss 
caused  by  the  decreased  efficiency  in  the  trans- 
mission of  heat  from  the  fire  to  the  boiler  or 
heater,  due  to  the  deposit  of  soot  on  the  heat- 
ing surface  of  boilers  and  furnaces. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines  have  been  embodied  in  a  report  de- 
signed to  make  the  technical  problems  neces- 
sarily associated  with .  smoke  abatement  thor- 
oughly intelligible  to  the  non-technical  reader. 
Copies  of  this  report,  Technical  Paper  No.  273, 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Awards  for  Adequate  Community  Heahh  Service 


THE  American  Public  Health  Association 
has  announced  that  Dr.  Watson  S.  Rankin, 
Health  Commissioner  of  North  Carolina, 
has  been  appointed  Field  Secretary  for  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Municipal  Health 
Department  Practice.  The  Association  is 
offering  a  series  of  awards  to  cities  for  the 
most  adequate  community  health  service.  Dr. 
Rankin's  time  will  be  spent  in  the  field  visiting 
cities  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  status 
of  their  health  work  and  of  assisting  them  in 


its  organization  and  development.  His  ser- 
vices and  the  information  he  collects,  with  other 
important  data,  will  be  available  to  members 
of  the  American  Public  Health  Association 
and  all  others  who  want  guidance  in  develop- 
ing their  local  health  work.  The  work  has 
been  made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the  Metro- 
politan Life  Insurance  Company.  An  office 
for  information  will  be  established  in  Balti- 
more by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice. 
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Chamber  of  Commerce  Activities 
in  Public  Affairs 


Governor  Requests  State  Chamber 
Leadership  in  $150,000,000  Water- 
Supply  Project 

Newark,  N.  J. — A  comprehensive  study 
of  New  Jersey's  water-supply  problem  by 
the  New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  advocated  by  Governor  George 
S.  Silzer  at  the  annual  dinner  of  the  State 
Chamber  on  November  8.  The  Governor's 
own  proposal,  which  he  outlined  as  a  basis 
for  research  and  discussion,  involves  the 
acquisition,  control  and  development  by  the 
state  itself  of  all  sources  of  water-supply, 
aside  from  strictly  local  supplies  adequate 
only  for  a  single  municipality. 
-  The  present  *  chaotic  condition  was 
emphasized  by  the  Governor : 

"The  state  is  confronted  with  a  most  con- 
ftiscd  condition — the  shortage  of  water,  the 
struggle  between  municipalities  for  supplies, 
the  ownership  of  supplies  divided  between 
municipal  and  private  control,  destruction  of 
supplies  by  pollution  or  their  acquisition  by  pri- 
vate interests,  and  a  retrogression  due  to  the 
inactivity  of  municipalities." 

For  the  seven  counties  of  northeastern 
New  Jersey  comprising  the  Metropolitan 
Area,  Governor  Silzer  estimated  daily  needs 
in  i960  of  640,000,000  gallons.  With  a  sup- 
ply now  available  of  about  300,000,000  gal- 
lons, it  would  be  necessary  to  add  within 
the  next  thirty  years  a  daily  supply  of  at 
least  340,000,000  gallons,  or  something 
over  100,000,000  gallons  to  the  daily  supply 
,every  ten  years. 

Governor  Silzer  estimated  that  $70,000,- 
000  would  be  required  to  purchase  exist- 
ing public  and  privately  owned  water- 
works and  that  $80,000,000  would  cover  the 
development  of  new  supplies  as  needed  from 
time  to  time.  Such  purchases  would  be 
financed  by  the  issuance  of  bonds.  The 
Governor  outlined  a  plan  whereby  the 
project  could  be  made  self-supporting  and 
the  burdens  of  the  municipalities  lightened. 

In  conclusion,  the  Governor  said : 

"My  purpose  is  not  so  much  to  project  or 
father  any  particular  plan  as  it  is  to  induce 
the  people  of  New  Jersey  to  take  up  this  im- 


portant question,  study  it,  consider  it  carefully 
in  the  public  interest,  and  work  out  and  adopt 
a  plan  which  will  take  care  of  the  present  and 
future  needs  of  the  state." 

Stressing  the  fact  that  the  question  was 
non-partisan  and  should  not  be  allowed  to 
become  the  subject  of  political  manipula- 
tion, he  made  a  strong  appeal  that  the  State 
Chamber  make  a  study  of  the  subject  and 
fornmlate  a  plan  whereby  the  dangers  of 
the  present  situation  might  be  averted. 

WILSON  J.   VANCE,   Secretary. 
New  Jersey  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Municipal  Golf  Links  for  Evansville 

EvANSviLLE,  Ind. — Evausvillc  may  now 
be  added  to  the  small  list  of  cities  in  the 
United  States  owning  municipal  golf  links. 
As  the  result  of  suggestions  by  the  late 
Mayor  Bosse,  a  tract  of  over  400  acres  ad- 
joining Oak  Summit  Park  and  Mesker  Park 
has  been  purchased  by  the  city  as  the  site 
for  an  i8-hole  golf  course,  and  more  than 
?6o,ooo  has  already  been  spent  in  develop- 
ing the  course.  The  development  is  being 
planned  by  the  American  Park  Builders, 
under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  well- 
known  designer  of  golf  courses,  Thomas 
Bendelow,  of  Chicago. 

Golf  experts  who  have  viewed  this 
project  say  that  the  links  will  be  among  the 
finest  in  the  country.  In  addition  to  laying 
out  a  course,  it  is  planned  to  erect  shelter 
houses  and  drinking  fountains  on  the  field. 
The  location  of  the  links  is  believed  to  be 
a  very  favorable  one.  A  concrete  road 
and  an  asphalt  street  run  directly  from 
the  heart  of  the  city  to  the  field,  and  street 
cars  pass  along  the  side  of  the  park.  A 
tourist  camp  is  also  situated  on  the 
grounds,  which  is  an  added  attraction  to 
visitors  from  out  of  town. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  proud  of 
the  part  it  has  had  in  helping  the  city  to 
mold  public  sentiment.  When  the  bond 
issue  was  proposed  for  this  important  civic 
project,  it  was  protested  before  the  tax 
board.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  ap- 
peared  before  the  tax   board   and   helped 
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to  offset  the  criticism,  with  the  result  that 
the  bond  issue  was  allowed. 

The  completion  of  the  v/ork  will  provide 
recreation  for  very  manj'  of  our  citizens 
who  have  been  unable  to  make  use  of  the 
links  owned  by  private  clubs.  One  of  our 
Industrial  leaders,  Silas  Ichenhauser,  of  the 
Ichenhauser  Company,  has  already  an- 
nounced that  he  will  provide  a  golf  outfit 
tor  every  one  of  his  employees  and  will 
urge  them  to  take  advantage  of  it.  We 
believe  this  example  will  be  followed  by 
many  others. 

J.   S.    JOHNSON, 
Secretary-Manager,    Evansville    Chamber    of    Com- 
merce. 

A  Municipal  Terminal  Market 

New  York,  N.  Y. — A  municipal  terminal 
market  is  now  being  erected  in  the  borough 
of  The  Bronx  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$7,500,000.  This  is  the  first  of  a  chain  of 
such  markets  to  be  constructed  by  the  city 
of  New  York,  one  in  each  of  the  five  bor- 
oughs of  Greater  New  York.  The  Bronx 
Board  of  Trade  for  many  years  has  been 
in  favor  of  a  terminal  market  policy  for 
this  city,  and  has  done  everything  possible 
to  further  the  progress  of  the  Bronx  mar- 
ket project.  This  cooperation  has  been 
greatly  appreciated  by  the  city,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Board  of  Trade  were 
called  into  consultation  with  the  city 
authorities  when  plans  for  the  market  were 
being  prepared. 

The  sketch  reproduced  herewith  depicts 
the  Bronx  market  as  it  will  appear  when 
completed.  The  plan  in  the  lower  right- 
hand  corner  of  the  sketch  shows  the 
boundaries  of  the  market  area.    The  build- 


ings will  be  of  steel  and  concrete  construc- 
tion and  equipped  with  the  best  modern 
facilities  for  the  handling  and  storing  of 
foodstufifs.  It  is  believed  that  the  market 
when  completed  will  be  the  most  advanced 
institution  of  its  kind  in  the  world  and 
will  serve  as  a  model  for  the  other  terminal 
markets  to  be  erected  by  the  city. 

The  foundation  work  on  the  Bronx 
market  is  now  nearing  complet"on^  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  market  buildings  and  equip- 
ment will  be  let  by  the  city  in  the  near 
future.  The  market  will  no  doubt  be 
finished  and  in  full  operation  by  the  spring 

°^     1925-  CHARLES    E.    REID. 

Executive   Secretary,  The  Bronx  Board  of  Trade. 

A  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  Or- 
ganizes an  Annual  Indian  Ceremonial 

Gallup,  N.  Mex. — The  second  annual 
Inter-Tribal  Indian  Ceremonial  held  in 
Gallup  during  the  second  week  in  Septem- 
ber was  an  overwhelming  success.  Twelve 
tribes  of  Indians  participated,  with  an 
Indian  attendance  of  over  3,000,  and  a  total 
attendance  for  the  three  days  of  approxi- 
mately 15,000  people.  Among  the  out-of- 
town  visitors  were  many  well-known  people 
from  all  parts  of  the  country,  including 
prominent  leaders  in  various  business 
circles.  As  a  principal  part  of  the  program, 
Indians  in  native  costume  gave  exhibitions 
of  the  dances  peculiar  to  the  many  tribes 
represented  and  of  their  native  games  and 
sports. 

The  association  conducting  the  Cere- 
monial was  organized  and  developed  within 
the    Gallup    Chamber    of    Commerce,    and 
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Drawing  from  the  Bronx  Home  News 


PLAN   OF   THE   BRONX   TERMINAL  MARKET 
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through  the  splendid  efforts  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  work  the  Ceremonial  has 
secured  its  place  as  a  permanent  annual 
event  of  national  interest  and  educational 
value.  Anticipating  the  success  of  ihe 
project,  the  association  constructed  this 
year  a  permanent  grand  stand,  an  exhibit 
building  and  other  necessary  equipment. 

JERRY    S.    FARME"R. 
Secretary,    McKinley    County    Chamber    of    Com- 
merce. 

Helping  Public  School  Pupils  to  Study 
Their  City  and  Its  Industries 

Canton,  Ohio. — The  public  school  pupils 
of  Canton  have  been  devoting  the  month 
of  November  to  a  study  of  the  city  of  Can- 
ton and  its  industries,  under  a  plan  brought 
forward  by  our  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Wilson  Hawkins.  This  study  has  been  en- 
gaged in  r3y  all  pupils  above  the  fifth  grade 
in  the  public  schools,  each  pupil  being  re- 
quired to  write  an  essay  upon  some  phase 
of  the  city's  history  or  upon  some  commer- 
cial or  industrial  activity.  To  guide  the 
children  in  their  course  of  study,  Super- 
intendent Hawkins  compiled  the  following 
list  of  suggested  topics: 

Pioneer    History    of    Can-  Officials 

ton  and   Stark   County  Playgrounds,     Parks    and 

Canton  in  War — Her  Pa-  Recreation    Centers 

triotism  Fraternal    Homes 

Distinguished         Citizens,  The    Juvenile    Court 

Past    and     Present.  The   Children's   Home 
The  Geography  of  Canton  Our    Large    and    Success- 
Canton's    Industries  ful   High    Schools 
Canton's    Business    Men  Law    and    Order    in    Can- 
Education    in    Canton: (a)  ton 

Public       Schools;       (b)  The    Proposed    New    Fed- 
Private      Schools;      (c)  eral    Building 
Near-by    Colleges  Our   Hotels 
The     Chamber     of     Com-  Our      Stores      and      Mer- 

merce  chants 

Our     Churches     and     Re-  Our    Public    Library    and 

ligious    Organizations  School    Libraries 

Canton,     a     County-Seat  Our      Liberal      Contribu- 

The    Ideals    of   Her    Citi-  tions     to     New     Move- 

zens  ments    and    Charity 

Canton's     Fraternal      So-  Our    Street    Railways 

cieties  Our      Municipal       Water 

Railroads     and     Commer-  Plant 

cial    Advantages  Electric       Lighting       and 
Civic       Organizations,  Telephone    Systems 
Women's    Clubs,    etc.  The  Night   Schools 
-Lecture        Courses        and  Canton's    Farming    Inter- 
Theaters  ests 
Our   Beautiful   Streets  Our    County    Fair 
The       Homes       of       Our  Our   City    Markets 

People  C  a  n  t  o  n's     Professional 

Canton's    Population    and  Men 

Growth  Our    Streets 

The    Health   of   Our    City  Historic    Points   of  Jnter- 

The    Proposed    Municipal  est — McKinley  s    Monu- 

College  ment 

Our  New   Schools  Our     Country     Clubs 

Our    Hospitals  Our   Banks   and   Building 

Our    y.     M.     C.    A.    and  Associations 

Y.   W.    C.   A.   and   Kin-  Our      Xewsnapers      and 

dred    Organizations  Their    Influence 

Canton's  Laboring   Man  Canton's      Future      Pros- 

Our     City     and      County  pects 

Immediately  upon  the  publication  of  this 
list,  the  pupils  began  to  besiege  the  public 


library,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
other  organizations,  seeking  information. 
Much  of  the  material  that  they  needed, 
however,  was  not  readily  available  for  their 
use,  and  so  it  was  decided  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  ass'st  the  children  by  issuing  a  special 
information  bulletin.  In  compiling  this 
bulletin  an  attempt  was  made  to  supply 
such  data  as  could  not  be  secured  by  the 
children  from  general  sources,  on  subjects 
of  an  historical,  business  and  industrial  na- 
ture relative  to  the  city  of  Canton.  Copies 
were  distributed  to  the  pupils  of  the 
parochial  as  well  as  the  public  schools. 

HARRY  W.  LUETHI, 
Manager,    Canton    Chamber    of    Commerce. 

West  Meadows  Park,  New  Haven 

New  Haven,  Conn. — A  tract  of  land 
known  as  the  West  River  IVIeadows,  re- 
cently acquired  by  New  Haven  for  park 
purposes,  will  permit  of  the  extension  of 
Edgewood  Park  to  Congress  Avenue,  mak- 
ing a  park  somewhat  similar  to  the  Fenway 
of  Boston.  There  will  be  room  for  ball 
fields,  and  West  River,  when  the  channel 
is    deepened,    will    be   ideal    for    boating. 

This  project  has  been  developing  for 
several  years,  but  recently,  owing  to  build- 
ing operations  near  what  will  eventually  be 
the  main  entrance,  it  became  necessary  for 
the  city  to  take  active  steps  in  acquiring 
the  tract,  especially  the  part  adjoining 
Edgewood  Park. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  advocated  the 
purchase  of  the  section  which  was  in  imme- 
diate danger  of  being  built  up,  and  urged 
the  acquisition  of  the  entire  meadows.  This 
met  with  the  approval  of  the  iMayor,  who 
urged  the  necessary  bond  issue.  The  Board 
of  Aldermen  passed  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion, and  with  the  recent  assessment  of 
benefits  and  damages  satisfactorily  settled, 

the  project  is  now  an  assured  reality. 

J.    F.    FERGUSON, 
Secretary,   New  Haven  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


BULLETINS   ON  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION 
AND  FIEE  PREVENTION 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  throutrh  its  Insurance  Department, 
is  issuing  a  valuable  series  of  bulletins  de- 
signed to  assist  chambers  of  commerce  and 
civic  organizations  in  conducting  community 
safety  campaigns.  Copies  of  these  bulletins 
on  Accident  Prevention  and  Fire  Prevention 
may  be  obtained  on  request  to  the  National 
Chamber's  headquarters  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
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THE  DOLL  FABADE  BY  PLAYGROUND  CHILDBEN  OF  CLABKSBUKG,  W.  VA. 


Cultivate  the  Coining  Crop 

Being  the  Story  of  How  One  Town  Is  Teaching  Its  Youngsters  the  Principles 
of  Good  Government  Through  Practise 

By   Harrison   G.    Otis 

City   Manager,    Clarksburg,   W.    Va. 


ii  \  FEW  good  fires  and  funerals"  is 
/-\^  a  time-honored  prescription  for 
civic  sluggishness.  But  while  we 
are  waiting  for  the  Grim  Reaper  to  do  his 
duty,  it  will  pay  us  to  cultivate  the  coming 
crop  a  bit. 

We  can  handle  the  material  growth  of 
most  communities  by  zoning  ordinances  and 
building  codes.  Guiding  the  next  genera- 
tion of  voters  is  another  matter.  Somehow^ 
good  citizenship  doesn't  blossom  best  when 
hedged  in  by  rows  of  don'ts."  You  can't 
stir  Up  much  enthusiasm  in  a  real  boy  by 
reading  him  documents  beginning:  "It  shall 
be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm,  or  cor- 
poration." Here  are  some  of  the  construc- 
tive methods  we  have  tried  in  Clarksburg: 

Playground   Self-Government 

This  past  summer  we  made  each  of  our 
neighborhood  playgrounds  a  sort  of  self- 
governing  junior  town.  The  enrollment  on 
the   several   grounds   varied    from   300   to 


800.  Every  youngster  was  a  voter.  Pri- 
mary elections  were  held.  Opposing  tickets 
automatically  appeared,  and  in  most  cases, 
chivalry  notwithstanding,  there  were  con- 
tests between  boy  and  girl  candidates. 

At  the  final  elections  each  playground 
chose  a  council  of  nine  members  and 
selected  two  representatives  to  the  play- 
ground legislature.  The  playground  lead- 
ers, employed  by  the  city,  served  as  city 
managers,  thus  varying  a  bit  from  the 
"grown-up"  plan,  for  obvious  reasons.  Then 
followed  the  appo-ntment  of  the  usual  offi- 
cials— clerk,  treasurer,  police  chief,  judge, 
health  officer,  city  engineer,  recreation 
director,  and  so  on,  with  such  variations 
as  local  councils  determined. 

It  worked.  Rivalry  was  keen,  but  good 
sportsmanship  prevailed.  One  councilmanic 
candidate  campaigned  against  himself  in 
order  to  qualify  for  police  chief.  One 
newly  appointed  engineer  produced  plans 
for  improving  his  playground,  and  with  his 
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assistants  did  an  excellent  piece  of  work. 
Health  officers  appointed  sanitary  inspec- 
tors who  soon  made  soap  and  water  popular. 
Nurses  with  first-aid  kits  healed  bruises 
and  scratches.  Problems  of  discipline 
handled  themselves ;  for,  as  in 
real  life,  a  "roughneck"  may 
often  be  turned  into  a  good 
policeman. 

Unsuspected  originality  devel- 
oped, and  budding  leadership  was 
given  its  chance.  One  play- 
ground produced  an  orchestra. 
Another  staged  a  city-wide  doll's 
festival  with  an  exhibit  of  hand- 
craft as  an  added  feature.  Inter- 
playground  relations  were  han- 
dled by  the  "legislature."  The 
recreation  director  served  as 
governor,  the  leaders  as  senate,  and  the 
house  of  delegates  was  elective.  A  "better 
grounds"  contest,  with  a  large  piece  of 
apparatus  as  the  prize,  was  very  effective. 
Tournaments  and  leagues  featuring  volley- 
ball, speed-ball,  horseshoe  and  other  games, 
winding  up  with  a  playground  field  day, 
tied  the  several  units  together  and  devel- 
oped competition  with  its  vital  lessons  of 
royalty,  fair  play,  and  how  to  take  a  trim- 
ming with  a  smile. 


City  Flag  and  Seal  Contest 

The  Clarksburg  Town  Crier,  mailed  from 
the  city  building  to  each  home,  tries  to  keep 
the  young  folks  in  mind.  Through  its  col- 
umns was  conducted  a  contest  for  a  city 


HORSESHOE   CHAMPIONS,    1923 


OFFICIAL    FLAG   AND    SEAL    OF    CLARKSBURG 


flag-  and  a  new  city  seal.  School  children 
participated,  and  a  large  majority  of  the 
designs  submitted  came  from  our  "coming 
crop."  A  committee  appointed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  judged  the  contest, 
and  its  recommendations  were  adopted  by 
the  City  Council.  Both  the  seal  and  the 
flag  were  used  extensively  during  the  big 
hom.e-coming  festival  held  last  summer,  a 
prominent  feature  of  which  was  the  his- 
torical pageant  in  which  hundreds  of  chil- 
dren participated.  Several  thousands  of 
the  seals,  in  medallion  form,  were  sold  as 
official  souvenirs. 

The  design  of  the  seal  symbolizes  the 
history,  resources,  activities  and  possibili- 
ties of  the  city.  The  flag,  as  described  in 
the  official  resolution,  also  has  a  meaning: 

"A  bright  red,  five-pointed  star,  symbolizing 
the  city  of  Qarksburg,  composed  of  five  former 
towns,  served  by  two  intersecting  state  high- 
ways, represented  by  white  bars  extending 
diagonally,  corner  to  corner,  across  a  bright 
blue  field, — the  bars  radiating  to  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  flag  being  likewise  symbolic  of 
Clarksburg  products  distributed  to  the  four 
corners  of  the  earth, — a  further  symbolism  de- 
noting the  star  of  hope  with  the  sky  as  the 
limit, — the  colors,  red,  white  and  blue,  being 
suggestive  of  the  national  flag,  as  allegiance 
to  the  city  of  Clarksburg  implies  a  greater 
allegiance  to  the  nation." 

School  Children  As  Fire  Inspectors 

I'he  home  fire  hazard  inspection  made  by 
school  children  with  the  aid  of  question- 
naires proved  very  successful  and  is  no 
doubt  reflected  in  the  low  fire  loss,  which 
dropped  to  46  cents  per  capita  as  compared 
to  78  cents  the  preceding  year,  and  to  the 
national  rate  of  $44i' 
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MODERN  MOTORIZED  EQUIPMENT   REACHES   FIRES   OVER  ALMOST   IMPASSABLE    STREETS; 

BUT  ADEQUATE  SNOW  REMOVAL  EQUIPMENT  OR  FIRE-PROOF  CONSTRUCTION  IS  ESSENTIAL 

POE  SAFETY  UNDER  CONDITIONS  LIKE   THIS 

What  Good  Is  a  Fire  Department  Here? 

By  W.  E.  Hart 

Manager,  Structural  Bureau,  Portland  Cement  Association 


WHAT  good  is  a  fire  department 
here?  This  was  the  caption  writ- 
ten in  February,  1923,  on  the 
photograph  from  which  our  illustration  was 
made.  It  shows  Main  Street,  Tilton,  N.  H., 
covered  with  snow  to  a  depth  of  sev- 
eral feet,  making  the  street  practically  im- 
passable for  heavy  vehicles.  The  caption 
evidently  was  prophetic ;  for  the  newspapers 
reported,  towards  the  end  of  March,  a  dis- 
astrous fire  in  the  very  town  where  this 
photograph  was  taken,  complete  destruc- 
tion of  the  buildings  having  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  fire  engines  were  stalled  in 
the  snow  on  the  way  to  the  fire.  The  build- 
ings destroyed  included  Ladd  Brothers' 
horse  stables,  together  with  fourteen 
horses,  two  cows,  two  valuable  dogs  and 
a  large  quantity  of  machinery,  tools  and 
produce.  The  following  is  from  a  news- 
paper clipping: 

"In  the  meantime  the  firemen  were  arriving, 
but  the  motor  fire  truck  was  stuck  in  the  high- 
way several  hundred  yards  below  the  fire,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  snow  in  the  highway 
at  this  point  is  from  5  to  7  feet  deep,  and  it  was 


impossible   to   do   anything   except    carry    hose 
and  chemicals  on  foot." 

A  similar  story  comes  from  Penacook, 
N.  H.  From  the  account  published  in  tfie 
Manchester  [N.  H.]  Union  of  January  31, 
T923,  the  following  is  quoted: 

"Assistance  was  immediately  sought  of  the 
Concord  Fire  Department,  Chief  Green  order- 
ing the  run  to  Penacook,  a  distance  of  six  miles. 
Two  miles  south  of  the  burning  buildings  the 
entire  fleet  of  motor  apparatus  became  stalled 
in  snow-drifts  which  have  made  traffic  most 
difficult  during  the  past  week.  A  pumper  was 
finally  forced  through  the  drifts,  but  arrived 
too  late  to  be  of  assistance." 

Such  conditions  merit  most  serious 
thought.  Snow-drifts  of  the  kind  shown 
make  the  city  fire  department  almost  use- 
less for  the  time  being  and  ofYer  one  of  the 
best  possible  arguments  in  favor  of  fire- 
proof construction  for  buildings. 

Perhaps  we  have  been  too  much  inclined 
to  over-emphasize  the  security  furnished 
by  a  good  fire  department.  No  one  denies 
that  a  good  fire  department  docs  furnish 
reasonable  security  to  a  city  for  the  greater 
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part  of  the  year.  But  what  about  the  rest 
of  the  ttnie?  Aside  from  heavy  snowfalls, 
there  are  days,  for  instance,  when  high 
g'ales  are  blowing,  there  are  other  times 
when  blinding  storms  are  taking  place,  still 
others  when  bitter  cold  weather  greatly 
reduces  the  effectiveness  of  the  fire  fighters, 
and  there  may  be  long  periods  of  extremely 
dry  weather,  when  the  danger  of  a  con- 
flagration is  far  greater  than  at  ordinary 
times. 

The    only    buildings    safe    at    all    times 


against  destruction  by  fire  are  buildings 
that  will  not  burn.  The  only  cities  safe- 
guarded against  the  sweep  of  conflagra- 
tions are  cities  built  of  buildings  that  will 
not  burn.  For  examples  of  such  cities  we 
must  look  to  the  countries  of  Europe.  That 
is  why  our  per  capita  fire  losses  range 
from  five  to  twenty  times  the  losses  in 
European  countries. 

No,  we  have  no  such  cities  in  this  coun- 
try, but  we  will  have  them  eventually.  We 
are  headed  in  that  direction. 


And  What  Good  Is  a  Fire  Department  Here? 


WHAT  CHANCES  HAVE  THE  FIREMEN  TO  GIVE  PROMPT  SERVICE  UNDER  SUCH  CONDITIONS? 

To  minimize  the  slowing  down  of  fire  or  police  apparatus  by  street  traffic,  has  your 
city  an  ordinance  which  requires  other  vebicles  to  make  way  for  such  apparatus  by 
driving  as  close  as  possible  to  the  curb  and  stopping,  and  prohibiting  them  also  from 
following  closely  after  fire  or  police  apparatus  or  parking  within,  say,  600  feet  of 
a  fire?  The  subject  of  the  right  of  way  of  fire  apparatus  through  congested  streets 
evoked  lively  discussion  at  the  recent  annual  convention  of  the  International  Association 
of  Fire  Engineers.  Among  the  cities  whose  Chiefs  reported  ordinances  to  reduce  traffic 
interference  with  fire  departments  were  Buffalo,  Indianapolis,  New  Orleans,  Texarkana, 
Hoboken,  Greenville,  Miss.,  and  Kingston,  Ont.  Several  of  the  Chiefs  emphasized  the 
need  for  effective  cooperation  by  the  police  departments  and  for  educational  campaigns 
through  the  newspapers  and  civic  organizations  to  make  such  ordinances  effective. 
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Mechanical  Devices  for  Highway 
Traffic  Regulation 


AT  the  recent  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Highway  Traffic  Asso- 
ciation, a  progress  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Mechanical  Devices  for 
Highway  Traffic  Regulation  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  committee's  chairman,  Pro- 
fessor Lewis  W.  Mclntyre  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pittsburgh.  At  the  suggestion  of 
the  Association's  President,  Professor 
Arthur  H.  Blanchard,  of  the  University  of 
Michigan,  The  American  City  is  glad  to 
publish  the  following  sections  of  the  re- 
port, which  discuss  mechanical  devices 
from  the  standpoint  of  relief  of  congestion. 
The  comments  in  the  numbered  (small 
type)  paragraphs  are  from  representatives 
of  four  manufacturers*  to  whom  the  re- 
port has  been  submitted  by  The  American 
City.  Further  comments  or  criticisms  of 
the  committee's  suggestions,  for  considera- 
tion in  advance  of  action  at  the  1924  con- 
vention of  the  Association,  may  be  sent  to 
Professor  Mclntyre  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

From  the  Standpoint  of   Safety 

From  the  standpoint  of  safety  the  fol- 
lowing principles  should  be  considered  in 
the  design  of  mechanical  devices  for  high- 
way traMc  regulation: 

Visibility:  In  detail  this  means  that  the 
upright  portion  of  all  stanchions,  semaphores, 
etc.,  should  be  painted  with  alternate  bands  of 


•  These  are    (in  alphabetical   order) : 

Frederick  S.  Lawne,  Manager,  Safety  Traffic  Light 
Manufacturing   Company,    Milwaukee,    Wis. 

L.  W.  McOmber,  Traffic  Engineer,  Essco  Manu- 
factuiing  Company,   Peoria,   111. 

L.  C.  Porter,  Commercial  Engineering  Department, 
Edison  Lamp  Works,  General  Electric  Company, 
Harrison,  N.  J. 

T.  R.  Willwerscheid,  President  and  Treasurer, 
Wester^i  Display  &  Mlanufacturing  Company,  St. 
Paul,   Minn. 
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black  and  white  from  8  to  12  inches  wide.  It 
means  that  the  base  of  such  stanchions  should 
be  painted  white.  It  means  that  the  spot  on  the 
pavement  on  which  they  are  set  should  be 
painted  white.  It  means  that  spot  lights 
arranged  to  illuminate  the  base  at  night  and 
(in  the  case  of  semaphores)  the  traffic  officer, 
are  advantageous.  It  means  that  unlighted  ob- 
structions of  every  character  should  be  denied 
a  place  upon  the  highway  at  night,  be  they 
stanchion,   semaphore   or  mushroom. 

Traffic  Signs  :  Traffic  signs  should  con- 
form to  this  principle  of  maximum  visibility. 
They  should  denote  their  meaning  as  far  as 
possible  by  their  shape  and  color.  Probably 
the  best  combination  consists  of  vivid  yellow 
letters  on  a  black  background.  Signs  intended 
for  moving  vehicles  should  differ  from  those 
intended  for  stationary  vehicles.  The  latter 
might  have  the  colors  reversed,  i.  e.,  black  let- 
ters on  a  yellow  background.  Signs  of  a  tertiary 
character,  such  as  those  for  the  control  of 
pedestrians,  street  car  stops,  etc.,  might  con- 
sist of  black  letters  on  a  white  background. 
The  writer  recognizes  that  yellow  does  not 
represent  the  color  of  maximum  visibility,  that 
red  is  the  most  penetrating  color.  He  would 
not  use  red  on  traffic  signs,  however,  for  rea- 
sons stated  in  the  discussion  of  color,     (i)  (2) 

(1)  We  do  not  agree  with  the  committee  in  their 
statement  that  a  traffic  sign  should  be  a  vivid  letter  on 
a  dark  background.  The  conspicuousness  of  such  a 
sign  at  night  is  not  nearly  as  great  es  that  of  a  sign 
having  a  light  background  with  a  dark  letter;  for,  the 
background  being  much  larger  in  area  than  the  let- 
ters, more  light  is  reflected  to  the  eye,  which  is  the 
important  thing  at  night.  We  do  not  agree  that  red 
is  more  penetrating  than  yellow,  since  all  light  at  ni^ht 
from  such  signs  is  reflected  light,  and  the  reflective 
power  of  red  is  far  beneath  the  reflective  power  of 
yellow. — L.   W.  McOmber. 

(2)  The  report  recommends  that  traffic  signs  should 
denote  their  meaning  as  far  as  possible  by  their  "shape 
and  color."  From  experience,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
recommendation  should  have  been  "shape  and  dimen- 
sions." More  clearly  to  bring  out  this  point,  I  am 
enclosing  blue-prints  showing  dimensions  and  layout 
of  a  few  Mississippi  Valley  warning  signs.  These 
are  all  24  inches  by  24  inches  in  size.  The  square 
sign  indicates  "Caution,"  and  is  to  be  used  to  designate 
a  condition  not  of  the  road  which  may  constitute  a 
hazard.  The  diamond-shaped  sign  indicates  "Slow," 
and  is  to  be  used  to  designate  a  condition  of  the  road, 
constituting  a  hazard    unless  speed   is  slackened.     The 
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RESTRICTED    STREET 


|>> 


1 


:MROFtAPUL.V      CLOSED^ 

Restricted  Area  Signs 

An    arrow   and   diamond-shaped   plate 
combined 


Traffic  Regrulation  and  Direction  Signs 
A    plain    arrow   with    necessary   information    thereon 


l/\J         I/NJ         L/NJ 


Quiet  or  Caution  Signs 
An   arrow   and    disc   plate    combined 


Railroad  crossing 


1 


"^ 


CAR  Stop 


MO     P>.A^RKINIG 


SAFETy 
zone 


P 

A 


Dangerous  crossing 


Parking  Signs 
An  arrow  and  square  plate  combined 


Danger   Signs 


An    arrow    placed    in    various    positions    to    conform    with 
standard    signs    of    the    American    Automobile    Association 


TYPES    OF   ABBOW    SIGNS    RECOMMENDED    BY   THE    INTERNATIONAL   POUCE    CONFERENCE 
To  conform  to  recommendations,  a  sign  need  not  be  cut  in  form  indicated,  but  may  be  painted  on  a  board 
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Color  :  The  use  of  red  as  a  color  for  traffic 
regulation  signs,  traffic  control  lights,  or  for 
anything  except  to  indicate  danger  of  the  first 
degree,  is  to  be  deprecated.  The  promiscuous 
use  of  the  word  "Danger"  on  such  signs  is 
also  to  be  frowned  upon.  Familiarity  breeds 
contempt,  and  the  motor  vehicle  user,  having 
seen  the  red  color  used  to  indicate  things  which 
were  not  particularly  dangerous,  or  having 
seen  the  word  "Danger"  quite  frequently  where 
"Caution"  or  "Warning"  would  i-ave  been  more 
appropriate  as  indicating  danger  of  a  secon- 
dary or  tertiary  character,  gives  much  less  heed 
to  this  color  or  this  word  when  it  does  indicate 
a  real  danger.  The  use  of  the  v/ord  "Danger" 
in  connection  with  advertising  fhould  be  pro- 
hibited. For  a  driver  to  read  Miat  it  is  danger- 
ous to  go  any  further  without  a  drink  of  So- 
and  So"s  coffee  makes  him  much  less  alert 
when  confronted  with  a  real  danger  sign.  Let 
us  not  forget  the  story  of  the  "wolf."  (3)  (4) 
Rel.\tion  of  Color  and  Sizr. :  The  relation 
between  color  and  size  of  traffic  signs  merits 
serious  study.  Psychologists  Icll  us  that  con- 
cerning the  bill-board  as  used  for  outdoor  ad- 
vertising, there  is  a  definite  relationship  be- 
tween the  size  of  the  bulletin  and  the  colors  and 
tints  used  to  secure  maximum  effect.  Halving 
the  size  of  that  bill-l)oard  will  change  the  char- 
acter of  the  colors  and  tints  which  should  be 
used.  What  is  the  proper  size  ffr  various  types 
of  traffic  regulation  signs?  The  determination 
should  not  present  insurmountable  difficulty. 

Uniformity:  If  we  were  to  collect  speci- 
mens of  traffic  control  devices  from  those  cities 
where  traffic  regulation  is  active,  we  could  fill 
a  museum  with  signs  and  signals,  no  two  of 
which  would  be  alike  in  color,  shape,  size,  or 
marking.  Such  a  collection  would  be  the  best 
kind  of  evidence  of  the  need  for  uniformity. 
The  result  of  the  driver's  being  faced  with  so 
many  different  types  of  direction  is  that  he 
disregards    all    of    them   to    a   greater   or   less 

railroad  grade  crossing  and  the  arterial  highway 
"Stop"  signs  are  distinctive  in  shape,  to  coyer  indi- 
vidual conditions.  Guide  signs,  information  .signs,  and 
restriction  signs  should  be  rectangular  in  shape,  the 
longest  dimensions  being  either  horizontal  or  vertical, 
as  the  circumstances  may  require.  The  shape  ff  a 
sign  is  fixed  during  the  life  of  the  installation,  whereas 
color  will  deteriorate  and  change. 

The  report,  in  my  judgment,  makes  a  grave  error 
when  it  suggests  a  black  background  and  a  yellow 
letter  for  sigais  intended  for  moving  vehicles.  This 
sign  should  be  finished  in  a  background  of  some  light 
color,  preferably  white,  with  tlie  copy  in  some  dark 
color,  preferably  black.  A  white  background  with 
copy  in  black  can  be  seen  for  the  longest  distance  both 
day  and  night,  and  can  be  most  quickly  and  plainly 
read.  Warning  sigfts  are  most  necessary  for  night 
driving.     White  reflects  light,   and  black  absorbs  light. 

The  report  states  that  "red  is  the  most  penetrating 
color,"  and  here  again  1  feel  it  is  at  fault.  A  bright 
red  on  a  field  of  white,  or  a  bright  red  with  a  sub- 
stantial border  of  white,  will  instantly  attract  the  eye, 
but  only  from  a  limited  distance,  while  the  combina- 
tion  of  white  and   black   will   "reach"   further. — T.    R. 

WlLLWERSCHE'D. 

(3)  We  agree  with  the  committee's  report  that  red 
as  a  color  should  not  be  used  except  to  indicate  danger 
of  the  first  degree;  also  that  the  word  "Danger"  or 
its  equivalent  should  not  be  used  in  advertising  signs.— 
L,  W.  McOmber. 

(4)  Red  under  artificial  light  appears  as  black  to 
many  people,  and  the  efficiency  of  warning  signs  de- 
pending on   this   color   is   proportionately   reduced, — T. 

R.    WlLLWERSCUEID. 


degree.  In  other  cities,  traffic  direction  devices 
are  few  and  far  between.  The  citizen  of  Chi- 
cago should  be  able  to  obey  without  question 
the  traffic  rules  of  .San  Francisco  as  indicated 
by  the  mechanical  devices  employed.  A  red 
light  on  the  traffic  tower  on  Woodward  Avenue, 
Detroit,  should  not  indicate  "Stop"  while  the 
same  color  indicates  "Change"  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  nor  a  green  light  indicate  "Go" 
in  Detroit  while  it  indicates  "Stop"  in  New 
York. 

Standard  Traffic  Lights  :  As  a  sugges- 
tion looking  toward  standardization  of  traffic 
lights  on  towers,  the  writer  would  eliminate  red 
for  the  reasons  already  named,  viz.,  the  reser- 
vation of  this  color  for  the  indication  of  danger. 
We  might  then  follow  the  standard  colors  in 
use  by  our  steam  and  electric  railway  systems 
and  also  as  partially  adopted  bj'  the  American 
Association  of  State  Highway  Officials,  i.  e., 
yellow,  green,  and  white  as  indicating  vary- 
ing degrees  of  caution  and  a  clear  track  re- 
spectively. Green  might  indicate  "Stop,"  yel- 
low "Change,"  and  white   "Go."      (5)  (6) 

Position  Light  :  A  better  arrangement 
would  be  the  use  of  position  lights  instead  of 
colors.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  among 
others,  has  adopted  the  position  light  in  place 
of  the  old  semaphore  and  colored  light.  Such 
a  system  consists  of  a  circular  disc  on  which 
seven  lights  are  placed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  give  three  in  a  row,  horizontally,  vertically 
or  diagonally.  Three  lamps  are  lighted  simul- 
taneously giving  three  different  possible  com- 
binations corresponding  to  the  positions  for- 
merly taken  by  the  semaphore  arm.  i.  e.,  hori- 
zontal, vertical  or  inclined.     (7)  (8) 

Color-Blindness  :  This  would  eliminate  the 
effect  of  color-blindness  in  causing  misunder- 
standing of  traffic  lights  of  this  sort,  and  would 
be  more  intelligible  even  to  the  total  stranger 
because   of   its   greater   simplicity.     The  effect 

(5">  We  do  not  agree  with  the  committee  that  red 
should  be  dropped  as  a  traffic-control  signal.  W^e  be- 
lieve that  the  standard  colors  of  our  steam  and  electric 
railway  system  should  be  used,  but  that  red  should  be 
retained  as  "Stop,"  since  a  driver  who  passes  an  in- 
tersection where  a  "Stop"  sign  shows  is  certainly 
encountering  a  condition  of  first-degree  danger  in 
driving  into  traffic  which  is  passing  at  right  angles  to 
his  path.  We  do  not  say  that  red  should  be  used  in 
traffic  markers,  but  that  red  should  be  used  in  traffic- 
control  or  traffic-regulating  units,  or,  as  commonly 
called,  "Stop  and  Go"  units. — L.  W.  McOmber. 

(0")  The  colored  lights  in  use  by  the  Railroad  Sig- 
nal Association  were  adopted  as  standard  lights  for 
use   in   the  control  of  traffic,    viz.: 

a.   Red    for    "Stop" 

1).   Yellow    for   "Proceed   with    Caution" 

c.   Green    for    "Proceed" 

It  was  recommended  that  the  white  light  for  use  in 
the  control  of  traffic  be  discontiiuied,  as  sometimes  it 
is  used  to  indicate  "Clear."  This  was  not  deemed 
the  best  practise,  for  the  reason  that  in  case  a  colored 
glass  is  broken,  the  danger  light  might  show  white 
instead  of  red,  or  the  caution  light  might  show  white 
instead  of  yellow,  and  might  he  confused  with  some 
other  light. — International  Police  Conference, 
1923.  (From  "Recommendations  for  Standardization 
of   Signs  and   Signals   in   Traffic   Regulation." 

(7)  I  doubt  if  position  lights  for  street  traffic 
signals  would  be  very  practicable.  The  position  light, 
necessarily,  has  to  have  quite  a  large  background, 
which  would  make  it  rather  cumbersome  as  a  street 
traffic  signal,  and  also  it  does  not  lend  itself  readily 
to  four-way  indications  such  as  are  generally  required 
in    street   traffic   work,    whereas   on    railroads    the    indi- 
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of  color-blindness  is  not  such  a  negligible  item 
as  it  might  at  casual  glance  seem  to  be.  Four 
per  cent  of  the  male  population  of  the  United 
States  are  color-blind  to  red  and  green.  As 
further  evidence  of  this  lack  of  uniformity,  the 
writer  counted  in  Pittsburgh  four  different 
color  combinations  on  traffic  signs  in  one  block, 
viz.,  white  and  black,  red  and  white,  blue  and 
white,  and  yellow  and  black.      (9) 

A  Joint  Committee:  This  much-desired 
uniformity  will  not  be  advanced  by  having  the 
committees  on  traffic  regulation  in  various 
technical  societies  make  individual  recommenda- 
tions with  regard  to  these  matters.  A  joint 
committee  should  be  appointed  with  representa- 
tives from  all  organizations  interested  in  the 
regulation  of  traffic.  The  report  of  such  a  com- 
mittee would  have  much  greater  weight  and 
be  much  more  likely  of  universal  adoption  than 
the  work  of  a  committee  from  one  organiza- 
tion. So  numerous  and  of  such  infinite  variety 
are  the  devices  for  the  regulation  of  traffic 
rapidly  becoming,  and  so  confusing  is  the  re- 
sult, that  this  may  soon  become  the  subject 
of  national  legislation  unless  a  measure  of  co- 
operation is  secured  between  various  states  and 
their  lesser  subdivisions.  The  delegation  by 
many  of  our  cities  of  the  regulation  of  traffic 
to  aldermen,  commissioners  and  police  officers 
of  very  limited  experience  in  traffic  work  has 
contributed  to  this  confusion.  These  men,  not 
being  content  to  profit  by  the  experience  of 
others,  and  frequently  without  inquiring  into 
this  experience,  appear  to  have  devoted  most 
of  their  energies  to  devising  some  new  form 
of  installation.  In  this  connection  the  forth- 
coming report  of  the  American  Engineering 
Standards  Committee  on  Traffic  Regulation  will 
undoubtedly   be   of    considerable   interest. 

Chains:"  The  joining  together  of  stanchions 
and  posts  with  chains  and  ropes  is  dangerous 
and  cannot  serve  any  purpose  which  the 
stanchions  themselves  would  not  serve.  The 
chains  are  relatively  invisible  and  are  more 
likely  to  cause  accidents  than  prevent  them.  A 
case  in  point  is  some  of  the  safety  zones  re- 
cently adopted  in  Detroit  consisting  of  large 
posts  painted  white  and  joined  together  with 
chains. 

Stability:  All  devices  for  the  regulation 
of  traffic  should  be  of   such  construction  that 

cations  need  to  be  seen  from  one  direction  only.  I  :im 
also  inclined  to  believe  that  the  general  public  would 
recognize  a  red  color  for  "Stop"  much  more  readily 
■  than  they  would  recognize  the  position  of  a  row  ot 
lights  To  one  unfamiliar  with  railroad  practise  the 
position  of  a  row  of  lights  might  not  mean  anything, 
whereas  red  to  almost  everyone  means  danger. — L.  L. 
Porter.  ,.  ,  ,  ,   _ 

(8)  As  to  the  use  of  position  lights,  such  a  system 
would  be  something  entirely  new,  and  would  mean 
that  the  entire  country  would  have  to  learn  a  set  ot 
signals  different  from  those  now  used,  which  are  at 
last  becoming  standardized  the  country  over.  We  rto 
not  feel  that  such  a  recommendation  should  be  made 
at  this  time  when  colors  are  at  last  being  standard- 
ized.— L.   W.   McOmber. 

(9)  The  report  states  that  4  per  cent  of  the  male 
population  of  the  United  States  are  color-blind  as  to 
red  and  green.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  per- 
centage is  considerably  higher  for  an  increased  number 
of  colors  and  shades.  Under  artificial  light  many 
colors     lose     their     distinctiveness.— T.     R.     Willwek- 

SCHEID. 


they  will  remain  where  placed.  They  should 
be  sufficiently  heavy  to  remain  in  place  during 
a  high  wind.  Their  bases  should  not  be  round, 
so  as  to  avoid  rolling  if  knocked  over. 

Simplkttv  :  Any  mechanical  device  on 
which  the  safety  of  so  many  people  depends 
must  be  simple  in  construction  and  infallible  in 
operation.  Provision  must  be  made  for  pro- 
tection against  burnt-out  lights,  springs  which 
become  misplaced  and  broken,  or  any  defect  in 
the  mechanism  that  will  render  the  device  in- 
operative. When  once  installed,  considerable 
dependence  is  placed  on  such  devices,  and  their 
failure  is  apt  to  be  much  more  serious  than  if 
they  had  never  been  installed.      (10) 

From  the  Standpoint  of  Relief  of  Congestion 

One- Way  Traffic  :  All  one-way  traffic 
streets  should  be  more  plainly  mdicated  than 
is  frequently  done  at  present.  Probably  the 
best  way  of  doing  this  is  by  means  of  several 
large  arrows  painted  on  the  pavement  at  each 
intersection.  In  lieu  of  painted  lines,  white 
cement  blocks  have  been  used  in  Portland,  Ore. 
They  are  made  of  hydraulic  cement  and  cellu- 
loid, are  hard  and  tough,  have  a  glass-like 
finish,  and  are  said  to  be  permanent  in  color. 

Traffic  Lanes:  On  wide  streets  congestion 
is  relieved  by  painting  separate  traffic  lanes  for 
slow-moving  and  fast-moving  traffic,  the  lane 
for  slow-moving  traffic  being  nearest  the  curb. 
Instead  of  paint,  the  white  blocks  described 
above  might  be  used. 

Location  :  The  location  of  the  mechanical 
devices  used  merits  considerable  study.  As  a 
typical  example,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  the 
general  custom  to  place  mushrooms  and  dummy 
cops  in  the  centers  of  intersections,  all  traffic 
making  a  left-hand  turn  being  required  to  pass 
around  them.  This  results  in  a  very  small 
turning  radius  and  a '  consequently  much  re- 
duced speed.  Should  not  these  markers  be 
placed  in  the  centers  of  the  four  property  lines, 
and  the  marker  at  the  center  of  the  intersec- 
tion be  eliminated?  This  would  result  in  a 
much  larger  turning  radius  and  nearly  twice  the 
vehicular  speed.  Neither  would  it  result  in 
vehicles  dangerously  cutting  the  corner.     What 

(10)  The  committee  makes  the  statement  that  any 
mechanism  must  be  simple  in  construction.  In  the 
following  sentence  it  is  stated  that  urovision  must  be 
made  for  protection  against  burnt-out  lights,  for  pro- 
tection against  springs  which  do  not  function  properly, 
or  any  other  defects  in  the  mechanism.  If  all  of  these 
safety  features  are  carried  out,  a  simple  mechanism 
cannot  be  expected.  We  feel  that  a  mechanism  having 
the  fewest  number  of  parts  possible  and  as  simple  as 
possible,  with  proper  inspection  and  care,  will  give 
better  results  than  a  mechanism  which  is  made  com- 
plicated with  safety  measures  hat  may  fail  to  operate 
on  account  of  their  complicated  construction.— L.  W. 
M(  Omber.  .         ,      ,  f  ,  . 

(11)  We  do  not  agree  that  the  best  way  of  marking 
is  on  the  pavement  by  means  of  arrows,  since  a 
driver  must  know  before  he  reaches  an  intersection 
what  he  is  going  to  do  at  that  intersection.  We  feel 
that  the  sign  as  used  in  New  Orleans,  consisting  of  a 
large  porcelain-enameled  arrow  placed  at  the  corner, 
is  much  better  suited  for  this  service  than  pavement 
markings  which  in  heavy  traffic  would  be  obscured  by 
the  vehicle  ahead,  and  which  in  any  case  could  not  be 
seen  until  the  intersection  was  reached. — L.  W. 
McOmber. 
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this  means  in  getting  more  vehicles  through  an 
intersection  can  readily  be  appreciated  when 
we  consider  that  even  if  vehicles  cross  an  in- 
tersection with  undiminished  speed,  the  capac- 
ity of  the  intersection  is  but  50  per  cent  of  the 
capacity  of  either  approaching  street.     (12) 

Or  where  should  traffic  towers  be  placed? 
In  the  center  of  the  intersection  as  in  Detroit, 
or  behind  the  property  line  as  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  and  what  are  the  relative  advan- 
tages of  each  position?  Towers  might  be 
placed  above  the  center  of  an  intersection  and 
still  not  obstruct  that  intersection,  by  being 
mounted  from  a  bridge  supported  on  pedestals 
on  the  adjacent  sidewalk  or  from  adjoming 
buildings.  A  clear  view  of  the  tower  could 
then  be  had  from  both  main  and  cross  streets. 

Classification  of  Mechanical  Devices 

Mechanical  devices  for  the  control  of  traffic 
can  be  further  classified  according  to  their 
method  of  control  under  four  general  headings : 
manually  controlled  devices ;  automatically  con- 
trolled devices;  semiautomatically  controlled 
devices ;  and  synchronously  controlled  devices. 

Ll_|. 

MANUALLY    CONTROLLED    DEVICES 

Under  this  heading  we  can  place  all  stand- 
ards, dummy  cops,  semaphores  and  certain  types 
of  mushrooms. 

Standards  and  Dummy  Cops:  An  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  above  set  forth  of  visibil- 
ity, color,  uniformity,  simplicity,  use  of  chains 
and  stability,  should  make  the  satisfactory  de- 
sign of  such  devices  a  simple  matter.  Yet  how 
often  are  these  principles  violated !  The  writer 
recalls  a  recent  experience  related  by  a  friend 
in  his  home  city.  While  driving  into  the 
entrance  to  one  of  the  parks  at  dusk,  he  ob- 
served a  machine  going  in  the  opposite  direction, 
making  a  terrific  racket,  and  dragging  what 
appeared  to  be  its  whole  rear  end  on  the  road. 

(12)  The  idea  of  using  four  markers  in  place  of  one 
at  an  intersection  is  in  the  right  direction,  although 
the  cost  of  installing  such  markers  should  be  consid- 
ered in  making  this  recommendation.  We  do  not  see 
that  any  general  recommendation  can  be  made,  since 
whether  one  unit  or  four  units  are  used  depends  almost 
entirely  on  the  width  of  the  streets  and  the  type  of 
traffic  which  must  be  taken  care  of  at  the  intersection. 
The  question  of  location  of  traffic  towers  is  another 
thing  which  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  condition 
of  the  streets  in  which,  or  at  the  edge  of  which,  they 
are  placed.  The  idea  of  using  an  overhanging  bridge 
seems  almost  fantastic.  From  observation  and  a  care- 
ful study  of  the  question,  we  believe  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  overhanging  or  central  suspended 
traffic  signals  will  be  things  of  the  past.  Instead  we 
favor  low  signals,  about  seven  or  eight  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  located  in  peneral  at  the  curb.  This  re- 
sult is  being  brought  about  by  the  general  use  of 
visors  on  automobiles,  making  it  impossible  for  a 
driver  to  see  a  signal  at  an  intersection  that  is  high 
enough  above  ground  for  traffic  to  pass  beneath  it.  The 
chief  purpose  of  such  a  tower  would  be  to  provide  a 
place  for  an  observer  to  have  a  general  survey  of 
traffic  and  to  look  out  for  unexpected  occurrences  up 
and  down  the  street  or  boulevard.  Such  observation  is 
not  generally  necessary.  Traffic  authorities  are  agree- 
ing more  and  more  that,  for  synchronous  operation  of 
traffic,  the  conditions  must  be  determined  from  a  care- 
ful study  of  traffic  at  various  times  of  the  day,  and 
cannot  be  mide  to  agree  with  local  changes  of  traffic 
such  as  would  be  observed  from  a  tower.  If  this  is 
so,  then  we  do  not  see  the  necessity  in  general  of  a 
tower   for   street   traffic   control. — L.   W.   McOmber 


On  going  a  little  farther  the  trouble  was  easily 
diagnosed.  A  few  days  before  the  police  had 
placed  down  the  center  of  the  roadway  a  series 
of  standards  bearing  signs,  "Keep  to  the  right." 
The  bases  of  the  standards  were  round  and 
black  in  color.  The  upright  portion  was  also 
painted  black,  the  signs  had  white  letters  on 
a  red  background,  they  were  connected  with 
chains,  and  were  unlighted.  When  my  friend 
saw  them  they  were  also  scattered  all  over  the 
road. 

Semaphores  :  The  number  of  existing  types 
is  legion.  The  simplest  type  may  be  said  to 
be  the  beach  umbrella  with  the  words  "Stop" 
and  "Go"  painted  on  the  sides  and  controlled 
by  the  traffic  officer  underneath,  'vho  is  usually 
in  as  much  doubt  regarding  the  reading  of  his 
signs  as  the  vehicle  driver  is  concei  ning  whether 
to  stop  or  proceed.  The  correctly  designed 
semaphore  has  been  partially  described  in  dis- 
cussing the  principle  of  visibility.  In  addition, 
it  should  have  lights  mounted  on  the  ends  of 
the  semaphore  arms,  indicating,  their  position 
at  night.  The  writer  would  not  use  a  light  on 
top  of  the  semaphore  standard.  The  sema- 
phore arms  themselves  should  conform  in  color 
to  the  principles  already  indicated  and  should 
be  constructed  so  that  they  can  be  placed  in  a 
neutral  position  when  no  traffic  officer  is  on 
duty.  If,  in  addition,  the  traffic  officer  is  pro- 
vided with  a  small  light  on  his  chest,  we  have 
the  maximum  in  visibility,  clearness  and 
stability.     (13) 

Mushrooms:  Mushrooms  or  buttons  serve 
a  useful  purpose  in  outlining  safety  zones  and 
traffic  paths.  They  should  be  very  strongly 
constructed,  because  they  are  occasionally  run 
over  by  very  heavy  vehicles.  They  should 
never  be  placed  upon  the  highway  unless  capable 
of  being  lighted  at  night.  Iheir  visibility 
should  also  be  increased  by  the  frequent  use 
of  white  traffic  paint.  The  type  which  disap- 
pears when  struck  by  a  vehicle  would  seem 
to  be  advantageous,  provided  that  under  ser- 
vice they  prove  to  be  mechanically  stable.  (14) 
(15) 

(13)  We  take  exception  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee as  to  the  effect  of  a  small  light  on  the  chest  of 
the  traffic  officer.  We  do  not  see  how  a  comparison 
can  be  made  between  this  and  the  recommendation  made 
at  the  first  of  the  report  as  to  the  visibility  of  a  traffic 
officer  when  lighted  by  a  sr«t  light  or  flood  light.  Con- 
sidering the  limited  visibility  of  such  a  small  light  on 
the  chest,  the  fact  that  the  lieht  cannot  be  seen  in  all 
directions,  and  its  general  insignificance,  such  a  warn- 
ing light  seems  of  doubtful  value. — L.  W.  McOmber. 

(14;  With  the  section  of  the  committee  report  that 
covers  "mushrooms"  we  are  in  thorough  accord,  but 
in  making  these  recommendations  we  feel  that  the 
committee  has  stated  only  in  part  the  value  of  "mush- 
rooms" or  "buttons." 

The  principal  function  of  this  type  of  traffic  light 
is  to  control  the  movement  of  traffic  by  reason  of 
being  located  in  the  center  of  the  street  intersection. 
Lights  of  this  type  have  been  in  use  for  many  years, 
and  actual  experience  has  shown  that  mushrooms  or 
buttons  perform  the  following  recognized  functions  in 
the  control  of  traffic: 

a.  Compelling   full   left-hand   turns   at   slow   speed 

b.  Serving  as  a  caution  to  drivers 

c.  Keeping  vehicles   to   the  right 

d.  Encouraging  respect   for  safe  driving 

In  this  service  they  are  far  superior  to  the  old- 
fashioned  post,  or  standards  frequently  used  for  this 
purpose;  the  maintenance  expense  is  much  less;  and 
they  have  the  advantage  of  being  always  in  the  direct 
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AUTOMATICALLY  AND  SEMIAUTOMATICALLY 
OPERATED    DEVICES 

The  automatic  and  semiautomatically  con- 
trolled devices  differ  only  in  that  the  latter 
is  capable  of  being  operated  manually  or  auto- 
matically at  will.  Under  this  iieading  we  can 
place  lighthouses,  certain  types  of  mushrooms, 
traffic  lanterns,  and  traffic  vanes.  One  of  the 
principles  involved  is  that  every  so  often  the 
signals  change,  thus  allowing  traffic  to  pass 
first  in  one  direction,  then  in  the  other,  the 
period  of  change  being  entirely  controlled  by 
the  mechanism.  The  usual  signaling  is  done  by 
means  of  lights  of  various  colors,  either  placed 
in  mushrooms  situated  variously  about  the  in- 
tersection, in  traffic  lanterns  suspended  oyer 
the  intersection  or  attached  to  poles  at  the  curb 
line,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two.  One 
device,  however,  consists  of  an  arrow  with 
the  word  "Stop"  on  both  sides.  It  is  suspended 
in  the  center  of  the  crossing  by  overhead  wires 
and  rotated  by  a  motor  directly  above  it.  A 
whistle  blows  while  the  arrow  is  moving.  It  is 
illuminated  at  night  and  can  be  operated  either 
from  a  box  at  the  curb  line  or  from  fire  head- 
quarters. By  such  central  control  a  complete 
route  can  be  cleared  in  case  of  necessity.     (16) 


line  of  vision  of  the  driver. 

CoHipared  to  the  rigid  or  stationary  types  of  mush- 
rooms or  buttons,  the  disappearing  style  of  street  in- 
tersection traffic  light  is  considered  an  improvement 
because  of  the  yielding  feature  of  the  dome  of  this 
light.  This  traffic  light  performs  all  the  regular 
functions  of  a  stationary  mushroom  or  button,  and  has 
in  addition  the  features  of  safety  to  traffic,  since  acci- 
dents do  not  oc- 
cur, because  of 
the  yielding  dome, 
and  of  low  main- 
tenance on  ac- 
count of  the  same 
feature. 

Not  only  is  the 
disappearing  dome 
type  of  light  mas- 
sively constructed, 
but  the  yielding 
feature  of  this  de- 
sign cushions  the 
effect  of  vehicle 
impact,  and  there- 
by reduces  damage 
due  to  being  inad- 
vertently struck. 
— Frederick  S. 
Lawrie. 

(15)  We  do  not 
agree  with  the 
committee  that 
the  type  of  mush- 
room that  disap- 
pears in  the  street 
i  s  advantageous. 
Our  conclusions 
are  based  on  two 
general  theories: 
First,  the  public 
have  no  respect 
for  any  equip- 
ment, unit,  or  in- 
dividual which 
they  can  knock  about,  run  over,  or  handle  as  they  see 
fit.  A  traffic  officer  on  an  intersection  must  maintain 
his  dignity  and  position  and  demand  and  receive  instant 
obedience  to  his  signals  if  traffic  is  to  be  handled 
successfully  at  that  intersection.  This  holds  for  any 
marker  used  in  the  street  as  well  as  for  an  officer. 
If  a  unit  that  gets  out  of  a  driver's  way  is  a  success, 
then  a  white  spot  painted  on  the  pavement  would  be 
e*tiially    good.     Second,    a    driver    who    is    in    the   habit 


DISAPPEARING    DOME    TRAFFIC 
LIGHT 


MECHANISM      OF      DIFAPPEARING 
LIGHT 


Lighthouses  :  The  other,  principle  involved 
is  that  of  the  flickering  light!  The  actual  de- 
vice varies,  some  being  lights  placed  in  mush- 
rooms, some  on  standards,  some  electrically 
lighted  and  operated,  and  some  lighted  and 
operated  by  gas.  Advocates  of  the  use  of 
these  devices  claim  that  the  intermittent  flash- 
ing light  stands  out  sharply  and  distinctly  from 
all  other  lights  and  commands  attention.  This 
is  undoubtedly  true.  Opponents,  however, 
claim  that  it  distracts  the  attention  of  the 
driver  and  produces  fatigue,  particularly  at  a 
time  when  he  should  concentrate  on  possible 
danger.  A  combination  of  the  lighthouse  and 
illuminated  mushroom  or  button  is  used  in 
some  cities  to  define  traffic  paths  and  form 
central  islands  in  large  intersections  when 
rotary  traffic  is  instituted.     (17) 

Flickering  Light  a  Good  Danger  Signal: 
The  writer  believes  that  the  use  of  such  beacons 
should  be  confined  to  danger  signals,  indi- 
cating danger  of  the  first  degree,  and  installa- 
tion permitted  only  under  the  strict  super- 
vision of  the  highway  authorities.  He  also 
deprecates  their  installation  as  advertising 
mediums.  As  marine  signals  they  have  un- 
doubtedly proved  des'irable  and  dependable. 
The  highway  signal  is  capable  of  somewhat 
further  development. 

of  hitting  an  object  and  having  it  get  out  of  his  way 
is  more  liable  to  have  a  bad  accident  than  the  man 
who  is  careful  at  all  times  and  does  not  trust  to  the 
supposed  action  of  an  object  getting  out  of  the  way. — 
L.  W.   McOmber. 


NON-DISAPPEARING      MUSHROOM     LIGHT 

(16)  We  do  not  agree  with  the  committee  that  an 
arrow  revolving  at  an  intersection  is  better  than  or 
even  as  good  as  the  use  of  signal  lights  as  a  regulator 
of  traffic.  Such  an  arrow  does  not  have  the  visibility 
that  a  properly  designed  light  has.  The  marker  that 
turns  is  liable  to  get  out  of  order  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  maintenance  on  account  of  the  position 
of  the  mechanism.  It  is  too  slow  in  turning,  since  it 
is  a  question  of  a  motor  starting  up  and  stopjping  it, 
and  it  has  the  defect  that  any  moving  piece  of  appa- 
ratus has  when  exposed  to  the  weather,  that  is,  failure 
due  to  the  wind,  rain,  sleet,  or  ice.  The  same  objec- 
tion would  hold  for  this  as  for  the  center-suspended 
traffic  lights;  that  is,  the  difficulty  of  seeing  it. — L,  W. 
McOmber. 

(17)  I  was  interested  in  the  statement  that  some  ot 
the  opponents  of  the  flashing  lights  advance  the  arg^:- 
ment  that  they  produce  eye  fatigue.  This  might  be 
so  if  the  lights  were  of  a  very  high  intensity,  but  I 
doubt  if  it  is  the  case  with  the  lights  of  the  ordinary 
type  in  use  in  traffic  beacons.  Certainly,  no  such 
effect  has  been  reported  by  any  of  our  friends  in  the 
Lighthouse  Department,  who  have  watched  flashing 
lights  for  much  longer  periods  than  would  the  average 
motorist. — L.  C.   Porter. 
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In  all  such  devices  as 
have  been  mentioned,  em- 
phasis must  be  placed  on 
simplicity.  The  device 
with  a  large  number  of 
moving  parts  and  doing  a 
number  of  different  things 
should  be  scrutinized  very 
carefully. 

SYNCHRONOUSLY  CON- 
TROLLED  DEVICES 

The  increasing  conges- 
tion in  our  larger  cities  and 
the  nearness  with  which 
our  streets  are  reaching 
their  capacity  have  made 
it  desirable  to  control  traf- 
fic in  larger  units  than  the 
single  block.  This  has 
caused  the  development  of 
the  various  synchronously 
controlled  devices,  prac- 
tically any  of  the  devices 
using  lights  being  capable 
of  this  method  of  control. 

The  Traffic  Tower: 
The  foremost  example  of 
this  type  of  device  is  the 
traffic  tower  or  crow's  nest,  either  by  itself  or 
in  combination  with  traffic  lanterns  and  mush- 
rooms. This  is  the  most  difficult  type  of  traffic 
regulation.  As  usually  practised,  this  type  of 
control    has    simply    minimized    the    delays    in 


BALTIMoKii  ;5  TRAFFIC  TOWERS  ARE  LESS 
EXPENSIVE  THAN  THOSE  ON  FIFTH  AVE- 
NUE, NEW  YORK.  THEY  AJRJl  MOUNTED  IN 
THE  CENTER  OF  THE  STREET  AND  SIGNAL 
TRAFFIC  IN  FOUR  DIRECTIONS 


TBAFFIC  TOWER  ON  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


Starting  and  stopping  at  cross  streets,  through 
the  visibility  of  the  signal  over  greater  dis- 
tances and  through  the  movement  of  a  some- 
what larger  unit  than  the  single  block.  It  has 
by  no  means  reached  the  limit  of  its  possibili- 
ties. It  should  be  possible  through 
accurate  counting  and  charting  of 
the  traffic  at  each  intersection  to  de- 
termine the  exact  length  of  time  re- 
quired for  the  traffic  to  pass  through 
that  intersection,  every  way,  at 
every  time  of  day. 

Platoon  Control:  By  a  care- 
fully worked-out  scheme  of  progres- 
sively changing  the  traffic  lights 
along  the  main  thoroughfare,  in- 
stead of  synchronously  changing 
them,  traffic  might  move  in  platoons, 
so  that  a  vehicle  once  having  joined 
a  platoon  would  remain  in  that 
platoon  throughout  the  length  of  its 
journey.  This  platoon,  having  once 
started,  would  not  stop  until  it  had 
traversed  the  complete  length  of  the 
main  thoroughfare,  except  in  case 
of  emergency.  Depending  upon  the 
speed  this  platoon  was  permitted  to 
have,  either  the  maximum  capacity 
of  the  thoroughfare  could  be  ob- 
tained, or  the  minimum  length  of 
time  taken  to  traverse  the  length  of 
the  thoroughfare.  This  itself  could 
l)e  varied,  depending  on  the  time  of 
day.     (18) 

(18)  We  are  interested  in  the  platoon 
control,  but  believe  that  this  should  be 
liandled  very  carefully,  since  it  is  some- 
thing that  will  not  work  out  except  in 
special  cases,  and  then  only  on  periods 
of  certain  length;  in  other  words,  it  is 
in  no  way  as  general  as  the  synchronous 
control    of    traffic. — L.    W.    McOmber. 
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Master  Streets  :  In  most  cases  it  will 
be  found  that  a  large  degree  of  control 
will  be  exercised  on  traffic  on  the  main 
thoroughfares  by  certain  master  cross  streets, 
such  as  42nd  street,  New  York,  By  the 
progressive  change  of  the  traffic  signal,  how- 
ever, the  influence  of  this  master  street  would 
be  minimized  and  traffic  having  passed  it  would 
no  longer  be  under  its  influence. 

Cumulative  Effect  of  Traffic  Delay 

The  writer  desires  to  call  special  attention 
to  the  cumulative  effect  of  a  traffic  delay.  This 
is  illustrated  by  a  recent  investigation  in  the 
Interborough  sul-way.  It  was  found  that  the 
delay  of  one  train  two  minutes  resulted  within 
one-half  hour  in  every  train  on  the  system  being 
ten  minutes  late. 

Painted   Lines 

One  feature  of  the  painted  line  in  assisting 
traffic  which  the  writer  has  never  heard  men- 
tioned   is    its    value    in    helping    overcorne    the 


effect  of  glaring  headlights.  The  reason  why 
the  bright  headlight  is  so  serious  is  that  the 
driver  coming  from  the  opposite  direction  looks 
directly  at  it.  I  have  found  that  it  takes  a 
conscious  effort  to  look  away.  In  cities  the 
situation  is  further  complicated  by  the  many 
other   distracting  lights. 

The  painted  center  line  supplies  something 
for  the  driver  to  focus  his  attention  upon,  with 
the  assurance  that  as  long  as  he  remains  on  his 
side  of  the  line  he  will  pass  the  cars  coming 
from  the  opposite  direction  in  safety.      (19) 

(19)  The  painted  line  down  the  center  of  the  road 
is  unquestionably  a  help.  Outside  of  the  additional 
cost,  however,  it  would  be  still  more  advantageous  to 
have  a  white  line  marking  each  edge  of  the  road. 
It  is  a  practise  with  most  people  that  have  done  a 
great  deal  of  driving  against  glaring  headlights  to 
watch  the  edge  of  the  road,  assuming  that  the  other 
man  will  be  far  enough  over  to  avoid  a  collision.  It  is 
much  less  trying  to  watch  the  edge  of  the  road  than  to 
watch  the  center,  as  in  watching  the  center  you  are 
looking  toward  the  glaring  headlights  of  the  approach- 
ing driver.  Furthermore,  there  is  more  danger  when 
driving  along  roads  where  there  are  no  sidewalks,  due 
to  pedestrians  on  the  side  of  the  road,  and  for  this 
reasoii  it  is  also  necessary  to  watch  the  side  of  the 
rqoad. — L.    C.   Porter. 


Means  of  Reducing  Accidents  at  Street  Intersections 

(The  traffic  tower  illustrations  on  the  preceding  page  and  the  following  diagrams  are  from  a  recent 
pamphlet  on  "Lighting  for  Traffic  Control,"  published  by  The  Edison  Lamp  Works  of  the  (Jeneral 
Electric  Company.) 


The  very  dangerous  condition  in  which  a  driver  at  high  speed  may  cut  across  a 
corner  is  shown  at  A.  He  approaches  one  line  of  pedestrian  traffic  from  the  rear 
andlnterslcts?wo  lines  of  Ac  at  angles  other  t.hanri^ght,whixh  produces  great 
confusion  If  a  flashing  electric  crossing  beacon  is  placed  as  in  B,  ".serves  to 
slow  down  the  speed  of  an  approaching  car.  prevents  diagonal  ^uts.  ^^i^^  provides 
a  safety  isle  for  pedestrians.  The  flashing  electric  light  p^ced  at  the  center  ^f  the 
intersection,  as  in  C,  serves  to  reduce  the  speed,  and  the  majority  of  cars  wiU^ass 
around  the  beacon.  The  careless  driver,  however,  is  ^ot  Prevented  from  cutting 
across  the  corner.  Four  beacons  placed  as  shown  i"  ^^r^'"  ."^."Jf*  f '^s!?!.^  j^les 
flafp  valup  nrevent  cut-overs,  and  provide  safety  isles  for  pedestrians,  aaiety  isies, 
If  It  E.'p'rev^ent^  cuVover°sTnd  afforl  pedestrians  %s%f^ty/°^«l  Ji^^^  "ffl  ^""^  ^ 
on  posts  on  the  far  corner  of  the  street  control  the  movement  of  tramc 
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Woodbury,  N.  Y.,  Is  Prepared! 
(Is  Your  City,  Too?) 


The  annual  snow  peril  already  hangs  over 
many  Northern  cities.  In  some  localities 
the  public  may  be  made  to  suffer  for  inter- 
rupted traffic,  snowbound  fire  equipment, 
stalled  ambulances,  trolleys  and  all  other 
traffic. 

But  not  in  Woodbury,  N.  Y.!  Wm.  McClel- 
lan,  supervisor  for  that  progressive  city, 
tells  how  Woodbury  has  conquered  the  snow 
problem : 

"Appreciating  the  importance  of  keeping 
our  roads  open  during  the  winter  months 
we  purchased  a  10-ton  'Caterpillar'*  with 
snow-plow.  Before  the  tractor  arrived  there 
was  an  accumulation  of  about  a  foot  of 
snow  from  the  winter  storms,  and  the 
'Caterpillar'  outfit  cleared  the  roads  with- 
out difficulty  and  kept  them  open  through- 
out the  winter. 

"The    power     developed     by     'Caterpillars' 


equips  them  to  go  through  practically  any 
snow-storm  and  they  are  the  only  depend- 
able method  we  know  of  for  clearing  snow 
from  the  highways.  The  'Caterpillar' 
travels  3  to  4  miles  an  hour  and  the  outfit 
is  operated  by  two  men.  For  our  purpose 
we  estimate  that  it  should  do  the  work  for 
at  least  ten  years,  and  we  have  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  we  are  able 
to  take  care  of  a  snow-storm  at  present  that 
kept  us  laboring  for  days  with  all  the  forces 
we  could  command." 

There's  still  time  to  protect  the  safety, 
health,  and  commerce  of  your  city,  no 
matter  what  storms  may  come.  Let  us  give 
you  interesting  figures  on  the  performance 
of  2-Ton,  5-Ton  and  10-Ton  "CaterpiUars" 
— how  they  can  serve  your  community  the 
year  round  as  well  as  in  winter.  Write 
today. 


*  There  is  but  one  "Caterpillar" — Holt  builds  it 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

PEORIA,      ILLINOI  S 

Eastern  Division:  50  Church  Street,  New  York 

Branches    and    service    stations     all    over    the    world 


New  Tork,  N.  T. 
Omaha,  Neb. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Holt  Company  of  Texas, 
Dallas,  Texas 


service    stations 

HOLT 

PEORIA,       ILU 
STOCKTON,  CAUK 


Chicago,  lU. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Canadian  Holt  Company, 
litd.,  Montreal 

l<,M.I     ,1 
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For  Shorter  Spacing  of  Fire  Hydrants 


By   WiUiam  R.    Conard 

Consultant  and  Engineer,  Burlington,  N.  J. 


EVER  Slice  the  introduction  of  public 
water-supply  systems,  whether  pri- 
vately or  publicly  owned,  every  com- 
munity has  had  the  problem  of  making  this 
supply  ava'lable  in  sufficient  quantity  and 
in  time  to  render  efficient  service  in  the 
fight  against  fire.  We  have  seen  within 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century  the  develop- 
ment of  the  automatic  sprinkler  system, 
modern  automobile  fire-fighting  apparatus, 
the  auxiliary  h'gh-pressure  system,  and 
other  equipment.  The  use  of  these  would 
seem,  at  first  thought,  to  leave  no  diffi- 
culty in  overcoming  in  its  earliest  stages 
any  ordinary  fire.  Sprinkler  systems  have 
repeatedly  proved  their  value,  as  have  also 
the  auxiliary  high-pressure  systems.  Like- 
wise, it  is  now  universally  recognized  that 
the  modern  motor  apparatus  has  been  an 
important  factor  in  enabling  firemen  to  be 
in  service  within  the  minimum  amount  of 
time  after  a  call  is  received.  Yet  we  are 
faced  each  year  with  rapidly  mounting 
fire  losses. 

With  the  present  and  past  types  of  struc- 
tures and  the  building  materials  most  gen- 
erally used  in- this  country,  it  cannot  be 
hoped  to  eliminate  fire  losses  entirely,  but 
it  should  be  possible  to  bring  about  a  re- 
duction in  them.  The  question  may  be 
asked,  "What  more  is  there  to  be  done?" 
To  this  I  would  answer,  "Install  hydrants 
at  more  frequent  intervals,  with  mains  of 
ample  size  to  feed  all  hydrants  with  suffi- 
cient water  in  any  given  area  for  as  long 
a  time  as  may  be  necessary." 

The  fire  hose  used  in  most  of  our  cities 
costs  from  85  cents  to  as  much  as  $2.50 
per  foot,  depending  on  its  type  and  make- 
up. With  a  6-inch  pipe  line  this  hose  will 
deliver,  at  50  pounds  pressure  at  the  hose 
nozzle,  practically  160  gallons  of  water  per 
minute  through  the  350  feet  of  hose,  which, 
with  the  hydrant  spacing  in  many  com- 
munities, it  is  necessary  to  lay  in  the  aver- 
age built-up  section.  This  represents  an 
investment  of  about  $300  for  one  hose 
stream,  figuring  at  the  lower  price  per  foot, 
to  be  expended  at  intervals  of  not  over 
ten  years. 


Hydrant  spacing  as  now  in  vogue  varies 
from  350-foot  to  800-foot  intervals,  or  an 
average  of  about  500-foot  intervals.  To 
furnish  and  install  each  hydrant  costs  at  the 
present  time  about  $100;  the  only  other 
cost  chargeable  against  it  being  a  fraction 
of  I  per  cent  for  maintenance,  and  practi- 
cally no  replacements.  From  a  financial 
standpoint,  therefore,  it  will  be  seen  that  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  reduce  the  hydrant 
spacings.  But,  in  addition  to  the  financial 
saving,  there  is  an  important  saving  in  the 
time  taken  to  get  shorter  lines  of  hose  in 
service,  and,  provided  that  the  mains  and 
pressures  are  sufficient,  there  will  be  a 
marked  increase  in  the  volume  of  water, 
due  to  the  lessening  of  the  friction  loss 
•generated  in  the  longer  lines  of  hose.  There- 
fore, I  submit  that  it  becomes  more  nearly 
true  economy  to  place  hydrants  at  inter- 
vals as  short  as  100  feet  than  it  is  to  con- 
tinue the  purchasing  of  fire  hose  in  larger 
quantities. 

A  Comparison  of  Capital  Investments 

Let  us  now  consider  from  the  economic 
standpoint  the  installation  of  larger  mains 
and  higher  pressures  for  serving  the 
hydrants,  as  compared  with  the  use  of 
apparatus  for  taking  the  water  from  the 
mains  and  boosting  it  through  the  hose  lines 
to  get  an  efficient  fire-stream.  We  will  take, 
for  example,  a  mixed  locality  of  medium- 
size  industrial  and  residential  buildings, 
and  a  block  where  the  streets  are  400  feet 
apart  in  one  direction  and  600  feet  in  the 
other.  This  would,  on  a  basis  of  100-foot 
intervals,  take  20  hydrants  to  enclose  the 
entire  block.  With  every  hydrant  operat- 
ing to  full  capacity,  a  main  of  20  inches  in 
diameter  at,  say,  75  pounds  pressure  at 
the  hydrant,  would  be  required  to  supply  the 
forty  2^-inch  hose  lines,  each  of  which 
would  average  probably  not  over  200  feet 
and  flow  10,400  gallons  of  water  per  minute 
at  the  nozzle.  This  would  take  a  capital 
investment  of  approximately  $14,000  for  the 
pipe  laid,  $2,000  for  the  hydrants  furnished 
and  set,  and  not  less  than  $3,800  for  hose, 
making  a  total  of  about  $20,000.     On  the 
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No.  1— Barber-Greene  Snow  Loader  at  work  in  Milwaukee. 

No.  2— Barber-Greene  Bucket  Loader  loading  scarified  macadam  in  Little  Rock. 
By  the  use  of  a  Bucket  Boom,  Barber-Greene  Snow  Loaders  can  be  convert- 
ed into  Bucket  Loaders — thus  providing  a  year  'round  loading  machine. 

No.  3 — Drawing  showing  d''sign  of  the  side  discharge  trailer  for  use  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Snow  Loader  when  side  discharge  is  desired. 

The  coldest  and  sno^wiest  ^winter  ifveather  in  hiS' 
tory  predicted  by  mreather  bureau  officials 


In  the  judgment  of  Weather  Bureau  Offi- 
cials, this  winter  in  New  England  will  be 
the  coldest  and  snowiest  in  history,  sur- 
passing even  the  violent  weather  of  last 
winter. 

Similar  predictions  are  made  for  other 
sections  of  the  country,  because  the  heat 
of  the  sun  has  temporarily  declined,  and 
since  September,  1922,  has  been  at  the 
lowest  level  ever  known. 
Coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  records 
show  that  there  is  just  as  much  snow 
now  in  an  average  year  as  there  was 
30  years  ago,  this  indicates  that  more 
attention  than  ever  before  should  be 
paid  now  to  the  fight  against  snow. 
Because  of  greater  dependence  on  trans- 
portation of  all  kinds,  snow  must  now  be 
removed  much  more  rapidly  than  for- 
merly in  order  to  avoid  heavy  losses  to 
business  and  wage  earners. 


Many  cities  are  speeding  up  snow  re- 
moval and  cutting  its  cost  by  using 
Barber-Greene  Snow  Loaders. 
Chicago  was  the  first  to  use  one  and 
found  that  it  saved  $450  per  8-hour 
shift  in  1920.  The  Boston  Elevated 
Railway  estimates  that  theirs  does  the 
work  of  150  men.  Schenectady,  Phil- 
adelphia, Albany,  Pittsburgh,  Milwau- 
kee, and  Springfield,  Mass.,  are  among 
the  many  other  cities  in  which  Barber- 
Greene  Snow  Loaders  are  used. 
Send  for  "Mechanical  Snow  Handling," 
which  describes  the  Barber-Greene  Snow 
Loader,  the  snow  fighting  plans  of  var- 
ious cities,  and  the  new  Barber-Greene 
Side- Discharge  Trailer. 
More  cities  than  ever  before  are  buying 
their  snow-fighting  equipment  before 
snow  flies,  in  order  to  have  it  on  hand 
when  needed. 


BARBER-GREENE  COMPANY  —  Representatives  in  33  Cities  —  515  W.  Park  Ave.,  Aurora,  Illinois 

BARBER  m  GREENE 

SNOW  ▼LOADERS 
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other  hand,  mains  large  enough  to  supply 
the  same  area,  with  hydrant  spacings  of 
500  feet,  with  40  pounds  pressure  at  the 
hydrant  nozzle,  would  need  to  be  of  12- 
inch  diameter,  and  would  call  for  5 
hydrants,  3,000  feet  of  hose  and  3  pieces  of 
pressure-boosting  fire  apparatus.  This 
would  mean  an  investment  of  approximately 
$10,000  for  pipe  furnished  and  laid,  $500 
for  hydrants  furnished  and  set,  $2,500  for 
hose,  and  $18,000  for  pressure-boosting 
apparatus,  making  a  total  of  $31,000;  and 
there  would  be  at  most  12  lines  of  hose 
of  400-foot  average  length,  which,  with  the 
pressure  boosted  to  75  pounds  pressure  at 
the  pumper,  would  be  able  to  throw  3,300 
gallons  of  water  per  minute. 


Advantages  Summarized 

The  foregoing  figures  show  that  the  short 
spacing  of  hydrants,  with  larger  pipe  lines, 
shortening  of  hose  lines  and  using  them 
without  pressure-boosting  medium,  means  a 
saving  of  more  than  $10,000  in  capital  in- 
vestment as  compared  with  smaller  mains, 
less  frequent  hydrants,  lower  pressures  and 
mobile  pressure-boosting  apparatus.  In 
addition  to  this,  there  is  a  difference  of  7,- 
000  gallons  per  minute  in  the  flow  of  water 
to  be  thrown  on  the  fire ;  and  I  contend  that 
shorter  hydrant  spacing  would  give  suflfi- 
ciently  greater  flexibility  to  a  community's 
fire-fighting  facilities  to  be  fully  warranted, 
even  though  the  cost  had  proved  to  be  more 
rather  than  less. 


Milk  as  a  Factor  in  Reducing 
Educational  Costs 

By  Laura  A.  Cauble 

Bureau  of  Nutrition,  Dairymen's  League  Cooperative   Association,  New  York  City 


THE  increasing  cost  of  public  educa- 
tion is  a  problem  which  concerns 
every  city;  therefore,  the  economic 
use  of  school  funds  is  involved  in  tardi- 
ness, in  absence  on  account  of  illness,  and 
in  the  number  of  repeaters  in  the  grades 
who  become  liabilities.  The  causes  of  these 
delinquencies  are  often  closely  related  to 
undernourishment  of  school  children. 

An  undernourished  child  is  a  handi- 
capped child,  for  whose  education  the  city 
is  responsible.  A  certain  established  stand- 
ard of  weight  to  height  has  been  accepted 
as  a  test  of  undernourishment;  but  dry, 
lusterless  hair  and  skin,  pallor,  puffy  or  ex- 
cessive fatness,  bad  posture,  slow  reactions 
are  as  definite  indices.  Numerous  accepted 
studies  of  growth  and  of  undernourishment 
have  pretty  definitely  demonstrated  that  the 
crux  of  it  all  is  ignorance  of  the  proper 
choice  and  use  of  the  fundamental  foods 
which  supply  materials  for  growth  and 
which  stimulate  growth  for  pregnant 
mothers  and  for  children.  The  Department 
of  Health  of  the  city  of  New  York  reported 
from  60  to  90  per  cent  of  undernourishment 
in  the  public  schools.  This  has  been  af- 
firmed in  a  recent  report  of  the  Statistical 
Bulletin   of   the    Metropolitan   Life   Insur- 


ance Company,  Vol.  IV.,  No.  7,  July,  1923. 

What  measures  are  at  hand  to  meet  this 
problem  of  public  health,  carrying  such 
enormous  economic  significance?  The  Bu- 
reau of  Educational  Experiment  in  "Health 
Education  and  the  Nutrition  Class,"  reports 
a  successful  attack  upon  the  problem  in 
Public  School  64,  1920-21 :  "The  problem 
of  undernourishment  (or  malnutrition)  is 
fundamentally  a  lack  of  milk  in  the  diet." 

The  Bureau  of  Nutrition  of  the  Dairy- 
men's League  Cooperative  Association,  Inc., 
under  the  direction  of  Laura  A.  Cauble  and 
in  cooperation  with  the  Division  of  Child 
Hygiene,  Department  of  Health,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1922.  set  up  a  constructive  two-year 
program  in  Public  School  17,  New  York 
City.  In  October  the  record  of  weight 
and  height  of  the  entire  school  registration 
of  2,050  showed  59  out  of  100  were  under- 
weight and  fully  90  out  of  100  showed  gen- 
eral symptoms  of  undernourishment.  Every 
child  in  school  joined  the  Health  Club. 
Monthly  records  of  weight  and  height, 
health  talks  by  the  League  Bureau  of  Nu- 
trition staff  to  teachers,  mothers  and  chil- 
dren, the  spirited  work  of  the  principal  and 
teachers  of  the  school,  all  contributed  to 
the  program.     Since  the  fundamental  food 
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cA  Few  Years  Ago- 

Roads    and    streets  were  cleared  of  snow  by  this    slowj 
expensive  and  back-breaking  method. 


The  CKampion  Snow  Plow  consists  of  a  steel  blade,  10  feet  long  by  20  inches  wide, 
which,  thru  the  medium  of  a  semi<ircle  and  a  lifting  device,  can  be  given  pitch,  angu. 
lar  or  vertical  adjustment. 

This  plow  can  be  easily  and  quickly  attached  to  or  detached  from  any  standard  make  of 
motor  truck  or  tractor. 

The  Champion  Plow,  is  single,  extremely  durable  and  easily  operated.  It  will  save  its 
initial  cost  after  one  big  snow  storm. 

Used  and  endorsed  by  Towns,  Cities,  Counties  and  State  Highway  Departments. 

Ask  for  catalogue  telling  all  about  this  remarkable,  labor  saving,  snow  cleaning  appliance. 


^ 


GOOD    ROADS 
MACHINERY   C9 


KENNETT    SQUARE,   PA. 


^ 


Poads  and  streets   are  cleared  of  snow  quickly  and  at  small  expense 
with  a  Champion  Snow  Plow. 
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for  growth  and  health  is  milk,  a  milk  ser- 
vice of  high-class  milk  in  half -pint  bottles 
was  established  to  serve  every  child  that 
was  not  assured  at  least  a  pint  of  milk  a 
day  at  home.  The  parents  paid  for  the 
milk,  except  in  cases  in  which  they  were 
too  poor.  A  school  fund  was  created  to 
provide  for  this.  One  of  the  first  reac- 
tions of  the  boys  was,  "Gee,  see  the  cream !" 
In  June,  1923,  the  record  showed  that  only 
22  out  of  100  children  were  underweight; 
that  the  children  were  full  of  "pep,"  hair 
shiny,  skin  clean  and  clear,  posture  better; 
less  sickness  in  school  than  heretofore. 
Fifteen  schools  had  joined  in  this  program 
during  the  year.  The  notable  gain  in  health 
and  scholarship  was  convincing.  Not  a  cent 
of  taxation  was  necessary  to  supply  the 
need;  not  a  new  piece  of  apparatus.  The 
families  were  as  happy  about  the  change 
in  the  children  as  were  the  teachers.  Only 
600  bottles  were  broken  by  the  children  dur- 
ing the  year.  Other  schools  are  taking  on 
the  service,  and  health-building  by  right 
choice  and  use  of  food  is  on  the  daily  pro- 
gram. 


The  Bureau  of  Nutrition  of  the  Associa- 
tion has  also  inaugurated  a  nutritional  sur- 
vey in  ten  counties  of  the  state  of  New 
York  to  discover  something  of  the  food 
habits  of  school  children;  that  is,  at  what 
age  children  begin  to  leave  milk  out  of 
the  diet;  also  the  attitude  of  parents.  The 
cities  of  Canandaigua,  Geneva,  Owego. 
Ithaca,  Cooperstown,  Oneonta,  Long  Beach, 
and  Garden  City  are  included  in  this  nutri- 
tional study. 

The  whole  program  of  the  Bureau  of 
Nutrition  looks  forward  to  healthier,  hap- 
pier children,  profiting  fully  by  the  educa- 
tion available  in  our  cities.  The  immediate 
need  of  a  pint  of  milk  a  day  at  school,  as 
in  Public  School  17,  can  be  met  elsewhere 
without  tax  upon  school  funds,  because 
parents  are  glad  to  buy  health  for  their 
children.  The  economic  waste  of  human 
life  and  efifort,  the  cost  of  operating  schools 
for  restless,  inattentive,  hungry  children 
may  be  greatly  decreased  by  supplying  the 
fundamental  food  needed  for  growth,  and 
by  teaching  mothers  what  it  means  to  bear 
and  rear   healthy,  happy   children. 


How  a  Threatened  Plague-Spot  Became  a  Golf  Course 


THERE  are  numerous  places  with  plague- 
spots  which  could  have  been  easily  pre- 
vented by  foresight  and  by  public-spirited 
action  on  the  part  of  the  people.  A  little  in- 
vestment in  the  future  of  our  towns  would,  in 
many  cases,  be  a  wise  investment,  better  than 
the  get-rich-quick  schemes  which  have  taken 
so  many  thousands  of  dollars  from  the  people. 
Here  is  an  example  of  f ar-visioned  action : 

The  town  of  Winthrop,  Mass.,  has  a  marsh 
area  of  about  46  acres.  People  began  to  build 
houses  in  the  edge  of  this  marsh.  As  houses, 
they  were  none  too  good,  and,  worse  than  that, 
they  were  set  so  much  below  any  possible  street 
level  that  a  proper  base  for  sewers  would 
require  the  use  of  piles ;  it  would,  therefore, 
require  large  outlays  of  public  funds  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  development,  and  the  final 
result  would  not  justify  such  expense. 

It  was  a  serious  question  what  should  be 
done.  The  development  of  the  area  for<.homes 
promised  great  expense.  It  promised  a  great 
many  other  things,  both  expensive  and  in- 
jurious to  the  community.  It  promised  nothing 
that  would  be  satisfactory. 

The  people  took  up  the  matter  in  town  meet- 
ing, considered  it  carefully,  and  viewed,  with- 
out alarm,  but  with  candor  and  clear  vision, 
the  probable  results  in  various  directions  and 
what  might  be  done  to  meet  the  situation.  It 
was  decided  that  the  best  solution  was  to  take 


the  entire  tract  under  the  playground  act.  The 
people  forthwith  so  voted,  at  an  expense  of 
$7S,ooo,  which  later  appropriations  have  brought 
up  to  $119,541,  to  avoid  a  still  greater  expense 
and  a  lasting  damage  to  the  town. 

The  tract  lay  idle  for  some  time.  It  was  an 
expensive  proposition  to  develop  it  in  the  right 
way.  Finally  a  solution  presented  itself.  A 
golf  club  desired  a  course.  It  was  willing  to 
lease  the  marsh  from  the  town  and  develop  it. 
So  an  agreement  was  made,  the  club  to  have  the 
use  of  the  marsh  for  25  years,  to  spend  on  it  not 
less  than  $50,000  in  permanent  improvements 
and  an  annual  rental  of  $600,  all  improvements 
to  revert  to  the  town  at  the  expiration  of  the 
lease. 

There  may  have  been  better  ways  to  solve 
the  problem.  There  will  be  some  question  of 
foregoing  the  use  of  the  area  for  so  long  a 
period ;  but  there  is  not  an  item  in  the  program 
that  does  the  town  any  harm,  for  the  golf  club 
is  made  up  of  townspeople.  The  whole  pro- 
cedure is  in  marked  and  healthy  contrast  with 
that  of  many  other  places  which  have  seen  sim- 
ilar dangers  developing  and  at  the  same  time 
failed  to  see  any  way  to  avert  them.  The  ex- 
ample of  Winthrop  may  be  safely  commended 
to  all  cities  and  towns. 

—From  Bulletin  No.  12,  September,  1923,  of  the 
Massachusetts    Federation    of    Planning    Boards. 
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A  ten  foot  snow  drift 
cured  this  Town ' 

writes  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  Secretary. 
"Never  again  will  we  risk  being  caught  as  we 
were  two  w^inters  ago.  Streets  choked  up.  Bus- 
iness at  a  standstill— so  the  City  got  busy  and 
bought  a  60  h.  p.  tractor  with  snow  remover." 

During  the  balance  of  the  year,  the  Best  "Sixty"  referred 
to  above  is  used  for  grading  and  general  work. 

A  book  entitled  "Modern  Snow  Removal,"  which  tells 
how  progressive  cities  are  removing  snow  and  why  they 
find  it  to  their  advantage  is  yours  for  the  asking. 

C  L.  BEST  TRACTOR  CO. 

SAN  LEANDRO,  CALIFORNIA 

Sales  Branches 

127  Montgomery  Street  30  Church  Street 

San  Francisco,  Calif.  New  York  City 

Distributing  Warehouse 

820  N.  Second  Street 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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What  Is  Asphaltic  Concrete? 

A  Definition  and  Outline  of  Proper  Methods  of  Construction 

By   Chris   P.   Jensen 

County  Surveyor,  Fresno  County,  Calif. 


IN  the  lay  mind,  and  even  in  the  minds 
of    many    paving    engineers,    the    term 

"asphaltic  concrete"  has  been  unfor- 
tunately used  to  include  sheet  asphalt  mix- 
tures, composed  of  sand  and  asphalt  only ; 
Topeka  mixtures,  virtually  sheet  asphalt 
mixtures  with  the  addition  of  lo  per  cent 
of  not  to  exceed  half-inch  stone  chips;  and 
even  to  include  oiled  macadam  pavements 
made  by  the  penetration  method. 

As  represented  by  the  best  construction 
methods  of  the  present  day.  the  term 
"asphaltic  concrete"  should  be  restricted  to 
a  pavement  employing  a  well-proportioned 
mineral  aggregate  of  approximately  2J/2 
inches  maximum  size,  mixed  with  the 
proper  proportion  of  asphalt  in  a  properly 
designed  mixing  plant,  and  laid  under  com- 
pression, with  a  resulting  specific  gravity  of 
2.40,  corresponding  to  a  we'ght  of  150 
pounds  per  cubic  foot. 

The  following  is  from  the  Fresno  County 
specifications  controlling  the  manufacture 
and  laying  of  the  base  course : 

Base  Course: 

Composition :     The  base  course  shall  be  composed   of 

crushed    stone,    gravel    or    crushed    gravel,    sand,    stone 

dust  or  lime  dust,  and  asphaltic  cement,   in  the  follow- 
ing proportions  by  weight : 

Passing  a  screen  having  2^-inch  round 
openings,  and  retained  on  a  screen  hav- 
ing  1  J<^-inch    round    openines .35%  to  4.'j% 

Passing  a  screen  having  lJ/2-inch  round 
openings,  and  retained  on  a  screen  hav- 
ing   3^-inch    round    openings 15%to  25% 

Passing  a  screen  having  -54 -inch  round 
openings,  and  retained  on  a  screen  hav- 
ing   10    meshes    to    the    inch 10%  to  20% 

Passing    a    screen    having    10    meshes    to 

the    inch     20%  to  30% 

Asphaltic    cement     4%  to     9% 

Materials   passing   the   10-mesh    screen   shall    conform 

to   the    following   proportions  by   weight: 

Sand    passing    a    200-mesh    screen 5%  to  10% 

Sand  fiassing  an  80-mesh  screen  and  re- 
tained  on   a   200-mesh   screen 20%  to  35% 

Sand  passing  a  40-mesh  screen  and  re- 
tained   on    a    10-mesh    screen 3%  to  45% 

Sand  passing  a  10-mesh  screen  and  re- 
tained   on    a    40-mesh    screen 20%  to  30% 

For  the  purpose  of  these  specifications,  1,000  pounds 

of   asplmlt    concrete    composition    for   base    course    shall 

be   considered   as  sufficient   to   cover  24   square    feet   of 

roadway. 

(B)    Mixing  and  laying: 

(1)  The  plant  wherein  the  materials  are  mixed  shall 
be  provided  with  at  least  four  separate  bin  compart- 
ments  for   the   storage  of   mineral    aggregates. 

.All  the  mineral  aggregate  entering  into  the  mixture 
shall  be  accurately  weighed  by  means  of  multiple-beam 
scales.  .Asphaltic  cement  shall  be  controlled  and 
weighed   sejiarately    from    the   mineral    aggregate. 


(2)  .Ml  mineral  aggregate  shall  be  uniformly  heated 
ni  suit."tl)le  driers,  to  a  temperature  of  between  300 
and  400  degrees  Fahrenheit,  previous  to  being  con- 
veyed  to   mixer. 

(3)  The  asphaltic  cement  shall  be  heated  to  such  a 
temperature  that,  when  discharged  into  the  mixer,  it 
shall  have  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  200  degrees 
nor  more  than  300  degrees  Fahrenheit.  At  no  time 
shall  asphaltic  cement  be  heated  to  a  greater  tempera- 
ture thsn   325   degrees   Fahrenheit. 

On  account  of  the  close  relationship 
existing  between  the  base  course  and  the 
wearing  surface,  and  the  resulting  homo- 
geneous character  of  the  combined  struc- 
ture. I  quote  as  follows  from  the  same 
specifications  pertaining  to  the  wearing  sur- 
face : 

Binder   Course: 

The  binder  course,  after  thorough  compression,  as 
hereinafter  specified,  shall  be  at  least  1^  inches  thick, 
and  sliall  be  composed  of  crushed  stone,  gravel  or 
crushed  gravel,  sand,  stone  dust  or  lime  dust,  and 
asphaltic  cement,  in  the  following  proportions,  bv 
weight : 

Passing  a  screen  having  1-inch  round 
openings  and  retained  on  a  screen  hav- 
ing 5^ -inch  round  openings 30%  to  50% 

Passing  a  screen  having  54 -inch  round 
openings  and  retained  on  a  screen  hav- 
ing   yi-inch    square    openings 15%  to  25% 

Passing  a  screen  having  l4-inch  square 
openings  and  retained  on  a  screen  hav- 
ing 10  meshes  to  the  linear  inch 6%  to  17% 

Passing    a    screen    having    10    meshes    to 

the    linear    inch    22%  to  35% 

Asphaltic     cement     .5%   to  7^2% 

Materials  passing  a  10-mesh  screen  shall  conform 
to    the    following    proportions   by    weight: 

Passing    a    200-mesh    screen 10%  to  18% 

Passing  an   80-mesh   screen 30%  to  45% 

Passing     a     40-mesh     screen 60%  to  80% 

For  the  purpose  of  these  specifications,  1,000  pounds 
of  mineral  aggregate  shall  be  considered  as  suflScient 
to    cover   66   square    feet    of   base    surface. 

Finishing  Course: 

The  finishing  course,  after  thorough  compression, 
as  hereinafter  specified,  shall  be  at  least  54 -inch  :ii 
thickness,  and  shall  be  composed  of  sand  and  asphaltic 
cement,     in    the     following    proportions,    by    weight: 

Sand    passing    a    200-mesh    screen 10%  to  20% 

Sand  passing  an  8J)-mesh  screen  and  re- 
tained  on   a   200-mesh    screen 20%  to  30% 

Sand  passing  a  40-mesh  screen  and  re- 
tained  on  an   80-mesh   screen 30%  to  40% 

Sand  passing  a  10-mesh  screen  and  re- 
tained on   a   40-mesh   screen 20%  to  30% 

Asphaltic   cement    10%   to  14% 

For  the  purpose  of  these  specifications,  1,000  pounds 
of  finishing  course  mixture  shall  be  considered  as 
sufficient  to  cover   400   square    feet  of   surface. 

The  base  course  in  these  specifications 
contemplates  a  31^-inch  thickness,  and  the 
wearing  surface  specifications  contemplate 
a  thickness  of  i>^  inches,  making  a  total 
thickness  of  the  combined  structure,  of  5 
inches. 

Particular    attention    is    called   to   those 
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How  Do  You  Fight  Snowstorms? 

NEW  YORK  does  it  with  a  fleet  of  lOO  Model  "W" 
Cletracs.  With  the  first  heavy  snowfall,  Minneapolis 
too  sends  out  its  Cletracs.  These  sturdy  crawler  tractors 
quickly  break,  through  and  clear  up  the  big  drifts.  Work- 
ing tirelessly,  they  keep  streets  and  sidewalks  open  and 
prevent  costly  tie-ups. 

One  user  writes, "Cletrac  is  giving  us  excellent  satisfaction.  I  believe 
it  will  do  the  work  of  1 2  horses.  It  can  be  used  to  haul  plows,  ice 
cutters,  road  machines  and  the  like."  Another  says,  "We  bought  a 
Cletrac  ten  days  ago  and  have  been  using  it  constantly  in  cleaning  out  our 
streets  from  the  bad  storms  which  have  prevailed  throughout  New  England. '  * 

May  we  tell  you  how  many  progressive  municipalities,  small  as  well 
as  large,  in  the  Snow  Belt,  are  protecting  the  comfort  of  their  people  every 
winter  with  Model  <'W"  Industrial  Cletrac,  the  "snow  fighter  that 
never  quits"  and  how  this  same  tractor  is  saving  them  money  in  Spring, 
Summer  and  Fall  on  an  amazing  number  of  road  and  maintenance  jobs  ? 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  Company 


Largest  Producers  of  Crawler  Tractors  in  the  World 


19205  Euclid  Avenue 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
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clauses  in  the  specifications  requiring  i,ooo 
pounds  of  mixture  to  cover  only  a  specified 
maximum  area  of  surface.  We  have  found 
this  specification  to  work  out  most  success- 
fully, and  incidentally  it  removes  one  of 
the  greatest  points  of  contention  between 
the  contractor  and  the  owner.  This  ratio 
of  weight  to  area  is  based  upon  a  mineral 
aggregate  having  a  specific  gravity  of  2.80; 
if  a  mineral  aggregate  having  a  less  specific 
gravity  than  2.80  is  used,  it  will  result  in 
a  slightly  thicker  pavement,  but  at  no  extra 
expense  to  the  contractor,  for  the  reason 
that  mineral  aggregate  in  California  is 
commercialized  on  a  tonnage  basis. 

The  actual  proportions  of  mineral  aggre- 
gate used  in  Fresno  County  work,  and  be- 
ing in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of 
the  specifications,  will  generally  run  about 
as  follows: 

From  bin  No.  4    (large  rock) 450  lbs. 

From  bin  No.  3 200  lbs. 

From  bin   No.  2 100  lbs. 

From  bin   No.  1    (fines) ^ 250  lbs. 

To  this  is  added  45  pounds  of  asphalt,  of  approxi- 
mately 45  degrees  penetration,  standard  No.  2  needle: 
the  ductility  of  the  asphalt  is  never  less  than  100 
centimeters  by  the  standard   ductility   test. 

The  fact  that  in  Fresno  County  asphalt 
of  45  degrees  penetration  is  specified,  does 
not  necessarily  po'nt  to  the  use  of  this  con- 
sistency throughout  the  United  States,  or 
even  the  West.  The  proper  penetration  to 
be  used  in  any  particular  community 
should  be  the  expression  of  the  engineer's 
best  judgment,  after  carefully  considering 
climatic  conditions. 

It  has  been  common  practise  in  the  manu- 
facture of  asphaltic  concrete  to  use 
hydraulic  cement,  or  lime  dust,  or  the  by- 
product of  sugar  beets,  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary quantity  of  200-mesh  material,  often- 
times lacking  in  fine  aggregates.  We  wish 
to  emphasize  our  experience  that  this  prac- 
tise results  in  a  much  inferior  pavement 
than  if  these  adulterations  are  eliminated; 
we  therefore  insist  upon  the  importation  of 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  200-mesh  sand  to 
bring  the  mineral  aggregates  to  the  proper 
proportions. 

The  paving  plants  operating  in  the  West 
are  usually  of  three  sizes — of  1,000  pounds, 
1,500  pounds  and  2,000  pounds  capacity  re- 
spectively. The  devices  for  heating  the 
mineral  aggregate  may  be  of  the  even  dry- 
ing type,  or  by  direct  flame  applied  as  the 
mineral  passes  through  rotary  steel  cylin- 
ders.   The  present  tendency  seems  to  favor 


the  latter  type  with  the  use  of  48-incli  cylin- 
ders. 

Mixing  and  Laying 

Considerable  expert  knowledge  is  re- 
quired for  the  proper  mixing  and  laying  of 
an  asphaltic  concrete  pavement,  and  the  lack 
of  experienced  labor  and  inspection  will  in 
nearly  every  case  prOve  disastrous.  A  sieve 
analysis  of  the  aggregates  should  be  made 
at  least  every  hour  at  the  plant,  so  that  any 
material  variations  in  the  uniformity  of 
the  aggregate  may  be  instantly  detected  and 
corrected.  It  is  necessary  that  the  asphalt 
be  stored  in  water-proof  containers,  be- 
cause the  infiltration  of  even  the  smallest 
amount  of  moisture  will  cause  the  asphalt 
to  form.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  by 
the  mixer  operator  in  weighing  the  propor- 
tions of  aggregate  from  each  bin ;  it  is  very 
easy  to  permit  a  few  extra  pounds  of  aggre- 
gate from  any  one  bin  to  enter  the  mixing 
mill,  by  the  careless  manipulation  of  the 
scales  and  gates. 

In  warm  weather  we  prefer  to  keep  the 
temperature  of  the  mixture  from  250  to 
260  degrees  Fahrenheit;  in  cool  weather,  we 
generally  employ  a  temperature  of  about 
280  degrees  Fahrenheit,  subject  to  varia- 
tions made  necessary  by  conditions  of  dis- 
tance hauled. 

In  spreading  the  mixture  on  the  grade, 
we  insist  that  the  truck  drivers  become  so 
experienced  that  the  material  can  be  spread 
upon  the  previously  measured  area  so  uni- 
formly as  to  render  it  necessary  to  make 
but  little  adjustment  with  shovels.  We 
find  this  method  to  be  superior  and  more 
efficient  than  the  use  of  mechanical 
spreaders.  1 

Rolling  the  Pavement 

Rolling  is  a  very  important  step  in  the 
construction  of  a  proper  asphaltic  concrete 
pavement,  and  particular  atention  is  given 
to  this  detail.  Two  12-ton  3-wheel  rollers 
are  always  on  the  job,  and  rolling  is  con- 
tinued until  no  further  compression  is 
possible,  and  until  the  mixture  has  assumed 
its  proper  specific  gravity  and  will  show 
no  further  marks  by  the  rollers.  Trans- 
verse rolling  is  always  employed  on  city 
streets,  but  in  the  case  of  comparatively 
narrow  highways,  transverse  rolling  cannot 
always  be  accomplished;  diligent  diagonal 
rolling  is,  however,  required.  We  are 
aware  of  the  usual  practise,  in  the  employ- 
ment of  one   12-ton  roller  and  one  S-ton 
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Tarvia  Truck  applying 
"  Tarvia-B" 


The  Price  of  Good  Roads 

is  Eternal  Maintenance 


^^•e 


spreading  gravel  by  hand  after 
applying  "  Tarvia-B" 


rLxPERiENCE  has  proved  conclusively  that 
every  type  of  modern  road  or  highway  re- 
quires regular,  systematic  upkeep  in  order  to 
withstand  the  grinding  wear  of  modern  traffic. 

And  experience  has  also  proved  that  every 
type  of  improved  road  can  be  satisfactorily 
and  economically  maintained  with  Tarvia. 
Hundreds  of  cities,  towns,  and  rural  com- 
munities throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  after  experimenting  with  various 
methods  and  materials,  today  employ  Tarvia 
maintenance  on  their  streets  and  highways. 

Tarvia,  preeminent  as  a  road-building 
material,  is  made  in  special  grades  that  are 
unequalled  for  reconstructing,  repairing  and 
maintaining  all  types  of  improved  roads — 
from  gravel-surfaced  country  highways  to 


city  pavements.  Tarvia  keeps  every  type  of 
good  roads  good,  at  minimum  cost  and  with 
minimum  interruption  to  traffic. 

Send  for  Your  Copy  of 
"Road  Maintenance  With  Tarvia" 

You  are  interested  in  economical  mainte- 
nance for  the  roads  of  your  community — you 
want  to  keep  your  roads  good  so  that  larger 
sums  will  be  available  for  additional  road 
construction.  Then  send  for  "Road  Main- 
tenance with  Tarvia."  This  is  an  interesting 
56-page  booklet  containing  89  illustrations 
showing  how  Tarvia  maintenance  is  applied 
to  various  kinds  of  road  construction.  Ad- 
dress "Tarvia  Service  Department"  at  our 
nearest  branch.   Write  today! 
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tandem  roller  on  asphaltic  concrete  con- 
struction. Our  experience  has  brought  us 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  small  tandem 
rollei  is  of  very  little  practicable  use  for 
any  purpose  other  than,  possibly,  a  finer 
polish;  we  therefore  prefer  to  employ  two 
rollers  of  the  heavy  compression  type. 

Inspection  service  is  strenuous,  both  at 
the  plant  and  on  the  street.  Every  opera- 
tion is  under  constant  control,  and  the  re- 
sultant mixture  very  carefully  watched. 
The  plant  inspector  indicates  the  weight  of 
every  truck  load  of  material  on  a  card, 
which  is  taken  by  the  truck  driver  to  the 
inspector  on  the  street,  who  then  marks  off 
the  proper  area  upon  which  the  material 
should  be  spread.  Adjustments  are  made 
where  necessary  owing  to  inequalities  in  the 
subgrade. 

Raking  is  also  an  important  factor  in 
producing  good  results,  and  it  is  useless  for 
any  inexperienced  m'an  to  attempt  this 
work. 

In  connection  with  the  use  of  rollers,  a 
good  deal  of  influence  is  being  brought  to 
bear  upon  engineers,  by  road  machinery 
sales  agencies,  for  the  substitution  of  gaso- 
line rollers  for  the  old  standard  steam- 
operated  rollers.  I  desire  to  voice  our  dis- 
approval of  such  a  change.  We  permitted 
a  trial  of  gas  rollers,  but  find,  as  expected, 
that  the  features  of  the  positive-acting 
clutch  and  exploding  gas  are  both  produc- 
tive of  results  detrimental  to  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  pavement,  particularly  when  the 
roller  shows  signs  of  wear. 

As  an  aid  to  maximum  plant  output,  we 
find  it  advisable  to  have  provided  a  com- 
partment under  the  mixer  to  receive  the 
contents  of  a  mixer  batch.  By  this  ex- 
pedient the  mixing  of  materials  will  not  be 
delayed  by  reason  of  a  short  delay  on  the 
part  of  trucks. 

In  ordinary  weather,  a  load  of  mixed 
materials  will  retain  its  temperature  re- 
markably well.  We  have  frequently  hauled 
this  material  20  to  30  miles  with  a  loss  of 
only  4  or  5  degrees  in  temperature. 

Wc  do  not  hesitate  to  permit  traflfic  on 
the  base  course,  after  it  has  cooled.  In 
fact,  we  frequently  lay  a  stretch  of  base 
5  miles  or  more  in  length  and  permit  the 
contractor  to  haul  the  wearing  course  mix- 
ture over  it,  up  to  a  total  gross  truck  load 
of  12  tons.  We  encourage  the  distribution 
of  this  trafific  over  the  entire  width  of  base, 
so  that  any  serious  defects  in  the  subgrade 


will  develop  before  the  application  of  the 
wearing  course,  and  any  unevenness  be 
corrected  and  absorbed  by  it.  We  find,  un- 
der such  procedure,  that  after  a  few  weeks 
of  traflfic  over  the  complete  pavement,  the 
whole  structure  has  become  blended  into 
one  compact  and  integral  mass. 

In  mixing  the  materials  in  the  plant,  we 
prefer  that  the  coarse  aggregate  be  placed 
in  the  mixing  mill  first,  and  then  the  fines 
and  asphalt  added  gradually,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce a  complete  and  effective  covering  of 
every  article  of  stone  with  the  asphaltic 
cement. 

The   Coarse  Aggregate 

Fresno  County  has  employed  coarse 
mineral  aggregates  both  of  rounded  gravel 
surfaces  and  of  crushed  quarried  stone,  in 
which,  of  course,  all  surfaces  are  angular. 
The  results  of  our  experience  are  interest- 
ing. Contrary  to  the  usually  accepted 
theories,  we  obtained  the  better  results  with 
the  use  of  round  surfaces.  We  find  that 
the  crushed  rock  will  bridge,  one  particle 
of  stone  against  another.  This  bridging  ac- 
tion rs  so  effective  that,  unless  crushed  un- 
der the  roller,  it  will  prevent  a  thorough 
compaction.  On  the  other  hand,  gravel 
aggregate,  having  rounded  surfaces,  will 
permit  of  suflficient  displacement,  internal 
movement,  or  adjustment,  under  the  action 
of  the  roller,  so  that  a  much  greater  degree 
of  compaction  will  result  than  in  the  case 
of  quarried  stone. 

The  ultimate  result  in  the  case  o-f  a 
gravel  aggregate  is  a  smooth  riduig  sur- 
face, and  in  the  case  of  quarried  rock  the 
fine  aggregate  tends  to  settle  into  the 
larger  interstices  of  the  coarse  aggregate 
after  a  period  of  two  or  three  months' 
traffic,  and  results  in  a  slightly  corrugated 
riding  surface. 

In  the  West,  where  asphaltic  concrete 
base  is  used,  85  per  cent  of  the  pavements 
are  of  a  total  thickness  of  5  inches  or  less, 
including  the  wearing  surface. 

No  pavements,  properly  laid,  on  a  prop- 
erly prepared  subgrade,  and  laid  to  a  thick- 
ness of  5  inches,  have  failed.  We  consider 
this  thickness  suflficient  for  any  traflfic  per- 
mitted under  present  state  laws. 

Detecting  Faults  in  Subgrade 

One  advantage  in  a  pavement  built  as 
outlined  above,  that  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked  in  professional  papers,  is  that 
a  faulty  subgrade  can  usually  be  detected 
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Garford  Engineers  Provided  the  Full 
Equipment  for  this  Specialized  Work 


This  l>^-ton  truck,  built  and 
equipped  for  the  Ohio  Power  Com- 
pany, is  another  instance  of 
Garford 's  ability  to  meet  unusual 
demands  and  produce  specialized 
units  fitted  for  specialized  work. 

Tool  boxes,  pole  hangers  and 
other  conveniences  speed  the  crew's 
work,  increase  the  volume  accom- 
plished per  day  and  lower  the  cost. 


Both  the  special  body  and  the 
equipment  were  designed  and  built 
in  the  Garford  shops. 

Garford  engineers  are  available 
for  consultation  and  recommenda- 
tion without  entailing  cost  or  obli- 
gation. Write  for  further  informa- 
tion. Haul-Age,  a  publication  for 
Truck  Operators  will  be  sent  you 
regularly  on  request. 


The  Garford  MotorTruck  Companyy  Lima^O. 

Manufacturers  of  Motor  Trucks  1  to  1}4  Tons 


DEPENDABLE  TRANSPORTATION 
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before  the  pavement  is  completed,  and  cor- 
rection made  before  serious  injury  will  re- 
sult. I  refer  to  the  fact  that  if  the  per- 
centage of  moisture  in  the  subgrade  ex- 
ceeds 10  per  cent,  the  heat  of  the  mixture, 
emphasized  by  the  action  of  the  roller,  will 
bring  the  moisture  from  the  subgrade  up 
to  the  surface  in  such  measure  that  the 
mixture,  being  still  hot  and  extremely 
plastic,  will  yield  under  the  roller,  to  the 
extent  of  disintegration.  When  such  a  con- 
dition develops,  the  faulty  subgrade  must 
be  corrected  before  paving  can  proceed. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  mere  fact  of 
laying  a  pavement  properly  is  a  guarantee 
aga'nst  future  settlement  in  certain  areas 
of  subgrade ;  I  have  seen  many  instances 
where  weaknesses  have  developed  in  a  sub- 
grade,  sometimes  from  the  action  of 
gophers,  sometimes  from  the  natural  weak- 
nesses of  the  soil,  and  sometimes  from  un- 
explained causes.  Where  such  defects  do 
appear,  we  may  readily  avail  ourselves  of 
another  important  advantage  of  an  asphaltic 
pavenient ;  that  is,  that  a  repair  can  easily 
be  made  by  the  addition  of  an  asphaltic 
patch.  We  can  always  be  assured  that  such 
a  patch  will  thoroughly  anneal  and  blend 
with  the  old  material.  We,  therefore,  have 
a  repair  made  upon  a  firmer  foundation 
than  before,  at  very  little  expense,  and  at 
only  a  few  moments'  inconvenience  to  traf- 
fic, in  order  to  correct  an  error  of  a  con- 
tractor, such  a  patch,  averaging  V2-  to  ^- 
inch  in  thickness,  was  successfully  placed 
over  the  entire  width  of  a  highway  for  a 
distance  of  J^-mile. 

There  are  those  who  advance  the  argu- 
ment that  asphaltic  concrete  will  not  main- 
tain Its  form  unless  supported  by  rigid 
curbs  at  the  edges.  Such  advocates  prob- 
ably have  in  mind  some  form  of  oiled 
macadam. 

Contrary  to  the  ordinary  understanding 
that  the  deterioration  of  an  article  is  in  pro- 
portion to  its  use,  we  find,  in  the  case  of 
asphaltic  concrete,  that  the  full  efficiency 
of  the  structure  cannot  be  maintained  ex- 
cept as  it  is  put  under  a  reasonable  traffic 


duty,  llie  slight  internal  movement  of  the 
particles  in  the  structure  has  the  effect  of 
maintaining  the  high  degree  of  resiliency  so 
desirable  in  an  asphaltic  pavement.  One 
has  but  to  find  an  asphaltic  pavement  carry- 
ing very  little,  or  no,  traffic;  it  will  be  ob- 
served in  such  pavements  that  cracks  and 
fractures  appear,  due  to  the  non-use  of  the 
structure.  The  impact  of  traffic  seems  to 
forestall  such  a  condition  by  reason  of  the 
malleabilit)'  and  resiliency  of  the  asphaltic 
cement.  Should  serious  fractures,  from  any 
cause,  develop  in  an  asphaltic  pavement, 
they  are  readily  healed  by  the  application 
of  a  small  amount  of  asphaltic  mixture, 
and  the  water-proof  qualities  restored.  In 
attempting  to  correct  such  fractures  in  a 
hydraulic  concrete  pavement,  the  space  can 
be  filled,  but  the  water-proof  element  will 
not  be  so  effective  as  in  the  case  of  asphaltic 
concrete. 

The  healing  and  self-curing  characteristic 
of  asphalt  concrete  is  well  illustrated  by  an 
experience  in  Fresno  County.  An  asphalt 
concrete  pavement  was  laid  over  an 
extremely  treacherous  adobe  subgrade ;  a 
drainage  structure  was  constructed  under- 
neath the  pavement,  but  for  some  reason 
storm  water  followed  the  outside  of  the 
culvert,  causing  the  usual  expansion  of  the 
adobe,  and  with  it  the  pavement  was  lifted 
to  the  height  of  about  6  or  8  inches  over 
the  designed  grade  line.  In  going  back 
some  time  later  with  the  purpose  in  view 
of  reconstructing  this  piece  of  pavement, 
we  were  much  surprised  to  find  that  the 
pavement  had  receded  to  its  proper  level; 
no  injury  was  apparent  and  therefore 
nothing  was  done.  No  evidence  remains  of 
the  upheaval. 

Another  peculiar  instance  of  the  shock- 
absorbing  qualities  of  asphaltic  concrete  oc- 
curred in  the  city  of  Spokane  in  February, 
1923.  Owing  to  a  short  circuit  many  ex- 
plosions in  gas-mains  occurred  in  the  busi- 
ness section  of  the  city,  causing  consider- 
able breakage  of  window  glass  but  no  in- 
jury of  any  nature  to  the  asphaltic  pave- 
ment. 


"Road  Work  That  Can  Be  Done  in  Winter."    Did  you  read  this  helpful  article  in  the 

November  issue? 
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The  illustration  is  a  reproduction  from  an  oil  painting  of  a    King  Ornamental  Ligbtin-g  Standard  in  Lansing,   Michigan. 


Lansing,  Michigan,  will 
be  the  first  city  in  the 
United  States  to  have 
an  architecturally  uni- 
form system  of  Street 
lighting  units.  King 
Poles  of  French  design 
equipped  with  General 
Electric  Novalux  light- 
ing units  will  be  used. 


ING   MANUFACTURING   CO. 

230  South  Clark  Street  Chicago  U.S.A. 
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History  and  Helpfulness  of  the  Christmas  Seals 

By   Elizabeth  Cole 


WE  should  still  be  regarding 
tuberculos's  as  an  in- 
herited malady  had  cer- 
tain persons  with  a  vision  not 
worked  together  to  bring  about  a 
better  and  a  more  intelligent  treat- 
ment of  the  tuberculosis  situation 
in  this  country.  Sixteen  years  ago, 
through  the  influence  of  an  article 
by  Jacob  A.  Riis  in  The  Outlook, 
telling  of  Christmas  stamps  sold  in  Den- 
mark for  the  support  of  a  ch'ldren's  hos- 
pital, Miss  Emily  P.  Bissell  of  Wilmington, 
Del.,  sold  seals  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country  and  raised  $i,ooo  towards  paying 
for  the  site  of  the  first  tuberculosis  sana- 
torium in  Delaware — Hope  Farm.  These 
penny  stickers  that  could  be  bought  by  rich 
and  poor,  children  and  grown-ups,  became 
popular  at  once.  From  the  first  it  was 
realized  that  the  organized  movement  to 
combat  tuberculosis  could  have  wide-spread 
educational  value;  that  by  means  of  stamps 
that  everybody  could  buy  a  chance  was  pre- 
sented to  teach  health  as  a  way  of  prevent- 
ing tuberculosis. 

Throughout  the  country  during  the 
Christmas  season  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  seeing  the  posters,  coin  boxes, 
car  cards,  magazine  articles  and  advertise- 
ments, as  well  as  the  bright  little  seals 
themselves,  on  packages  and  letters.  The 
enormous  scope  of  the  campaign  to  stamp 
out  tuberculosis  can  scarcely  be  put  down 
in  black  and  white.  Its  growth  has  come 
about  gradually  and  only  because  of  sincere 
and  wide-spread  cooperation.  With  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association  as  the 
hub  in  the  wheel,  there  are  now  over 
1,200  state,  county,  city,  and  town  branch 
associations  as  the  spokes  in  this  huge 
wheel.  Organized  and  systematic,  the  busi- 
ness of  health  nowadays  is  carried  on  by 
these  various  associations  with  trained,  in- 
telligent workers  and  broad  practical  goals 
— as  other  business  concerns  conduct  their 
work.  And  more  and  more,  all  varieties 
of  health  agencies  are  bocoming  interre- 
lated and  working  with  better  understand- 
ing and  intelligent  cooperation  for  the 
greatest  good  of  the  community. 


The  double-barred  cross  is  the 
symbol  and  official  emblem  of  the 
National  Tuberculosis  Association 
and  its  state  and  local  agencies, 
although  until  1919  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  had  sponsored  the 
Christmas  seal  sale.  This  emblem 
stands  for  all  that  has  been  done 
and  all  that  can  be  done  in  pre- 
venting and  controlling  the  great 
white  plague,  which  in  1907  was  taking  the 
lives  of  200  of  every  100,000  persons  in  this 
country.  To-day,  the  rate  has  been  cut  in 
half  and  is  approximately  100  per  100,000. 
persons.  During  these  16  years  there  have 
been  over  8  billion  Christinas  seals  distribu- 
ted. Over  one  billion  are  m  circulation  this 
year.  Three  hundred  thousand  seals  were 
sold  in  1907;  in  1922  over  384  million  seals 
were  sold;  and  in  this  period  over  25  mil- 
lion dollars   have   been   raised. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  specific  media 
used  to-day  in  the  organized  work  sup- 
ported by  the  Christmas  seals  are:  (1) 
approximately  650  institutions  making  pro- 
vision for  tuberculosis  patients  (16  years 
ago  there  were  but  100)  with  approximate- 
ly 66,000  beds;  (2)  over  555  clinics  and  dis- 
pensaries where  persons  may  go  for  peri- 
odic physical  examinations  and  there  dis- 
cover the  disease  in  time  for  treatment : 
(3)  at  least  12,000  public  health  nurses,  of 
whom  a  large  majority  have  had  special 
training  in  the  care  of  tuberculosis  and 
can  detect  disease  in  the  schools  and  homes 
and  give  instruction  and  help  in  the  ways 
of  health;  (4)  research  workers  who  col- 
lect data  of  untold  value;  (5)  statisticians 
who  are  continually  at  work  on  necessary 
information;  (6)  publicity  experts  who  in 
the  past  16  years  have  distributed  over  one 
million  pieces  of  printed  matter  through 
circulars,  pamphlets,  newspaper  articles,  to 
appeal  to  all  ages,  types  and  classes  of 
both  native  and  foreign-born;  (7)  the 
Modern  Health  Crusade,  a  movement  which 
has  since  the  Crusade  started  enrolled 
throughout  this  country  and  abroad  over 
8  million  school  children  who  have 
learned  daily  health  habits;  (8)  at  least 
3.000    open-air    schools,    preventoria,    out- 
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'FirCy  Rust  and  Theft- 
proof — Easily  Installed 
— Lock  Securely 

Many  points  of  superiority  in  the  design, 
construction  and  appearance  of  Medart 
Steel  Lockers  appeal  to  municipal  and  play- 
ground authorities.  Send  for  Locker  Cata- 
log A-3. 

Also  manufacturers  of  Play- 
ground Apparatus  —  Write  for 
illustrated  Catalog  M-6. 


Modart 

Stool 
Lockors 


Installed  for  the  St.  Louis  Mu- 
nicipal Athletic  Association  in 
the  Fairgrounds  Park  locker 
house,  for  use  by  the  munici- 
pal baseball  teams.  Consid- 
ered one  of  the  best  designed 
and  equipped  municipal  locker 
houses  in  the  country. 


FRED  MEDART  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


Potomac  and  DeKalb  Sts. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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door  camps,  for  children  who  are  predis- 
posed to  tuberculosis;  (9)  lecturers,  speak- 
ers, demonstrators  and  exhibits,  motion 
pictures,  health  plays  and  pageants,  post- 
ers, stories. 


Editorial  Note. — Municipal  and  county  officials  and 
civic  organizations  desiring  to  cooperate  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  Christmas  seals  or  in  other  activities  for 
the  prevention  and  relief  of  tuberculosis,  can  obtain 
much  valuable  aid  from  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association,  the  headquarters  of  which  are  at  370 
Seventh    Avenue,    New    York. 


Community   Christmas   Caroling 


TEN  years  ago  outdoor  Christmas  Eve 
caroling,  especially  by  itinerant  groups 
through  the  streets  of  town  and  village, 
was  almost  unknown  in  this  country.  The  beau- 
tiful old  custom  that  had  once  been  universal 
in  England  had  all  but  died.  The  widespread 
adoption  of  the  commimity  Oiristmas  tree  did 
much  to  bring  the  carols  to  public  attention 
again.  Yet  the  singing  of  the  charming  old 
Yuletide  songs  for  the  public  benefit  was  all 
too  infrequent,  and  the  general  absence  of  the 
"waits,"  the  traveling  bands  of  carolers,  in  their 
picturesque  red  cambric  capes,  was  particularly 
regrettable. 

The  National  Bureau  for  the  Advancement 
of  Music,  105  West  40th  Street,  New  York  City, 
which  is  interested  in  extending  more  widely  the 
influence  and  utilization  of  music  among  the 
American  people,  saw  in  the  Christmas  caroling 
one  of  the  most  inspiring  uses  of  song,  as  a  sat- 
isfaction to  the  singer,  a  joy  to  the  community, 
and  a  means  of  expressing  the  Christmas  spirit. 
In  191 7,  therefore,  shortly  after  its  own  in- 
ception, the  Bureau,  at  the  suggestion  of  C.  A. 
Grinnell,  of  Detroit,  began  working  actively  for 
the  country-wide  expansion  of  the  custom.  It 
pointed  as  a  model  to  the  splendid  organization 
for  Christmas  singing  that  had  been  worked 
out  on  a  city-wide  scale  in  Detroit.    As  a  further 


aid  to  the  movement,  the  Bureau  issued  its 
booklet,  "Christmas  Eve  Caroling  Being  Re- 
vived," giving  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of 
the  custom  and  instructions  for  procedure  to 
those  interested  in  carrying  out  the  plan  locally. 
The  movement  has  grown  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  as  the  following  figures  taken  from  the 
Bureau's  record  will  show: 

30   cities  and  towns  December,   1918 

110      "  "         "                 "            1919 

330      "  "         "                 "            1920 

667      "  "         "                 "            1921 

*1154      "  "         "                 "            1922 


*  This  figure  does  not  include  300  cities  and  towns 
included  in  the  previous  surveys  from  which  no  re- 
ports were  received  as  to  1922,  although  a  large  per- 
centage of  them  undoubtedly  observed  the  custom. 

.Some  of  the  cities  were  large,  others  small. 
Some  had  caroling  groups  enough  to  cover  the 
entire  area,  others  for  but  one  or  two  districts ; 
while  in  still  others  carols  were  sung  around 
the  community  Christmas  tree  only.  The  in- 
formation was  gathered  from  newspaper  clip- 
pings from  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
by  direct  correspondence,  and  it  is  probable  that 
many  cities  were  overlooked.  No  places  were 
included  where  the  caroling  was  simply  an 
indoor  or  church  event. 


Municipal    Christmas    Trees 


THE  municipal  Christinas  tree  movement 
has  grown  rapidly  within  recent  _  years, 
until  now  not  only  the  larger  cities  but 
many  of  the  smaller  communities  as  well  erect 
a  Tree  of  Light  around  which  the  citizens  may 
join  in  celebration  of  the  Christmas  season. 

The  accompanying  picture  shows  the  corn- 
munity  tree  of  Houston,  Texas,  as  it  stood  in 
the  Market  Square  last  year,  illuminated  each 
•  evening  from  December  18  until  the  New 
Year.  The  Houston  Recreation  and  Comrnu- 
nity  Service  Association,  under  whose  auspices 
the  Christmas  festivities  are  held,  writes  that 
the  tree  will  again  be  lighted  this  year  during- 
the  same  period.  Groups  of  carolers  will  sing 
at  the  tree  each  evening  preceding  Christmas 
Day,  and  tableaux  will  be  presented  in  connec- 
tion with  the  carols.  "Peace  on  Earth"  will 
shine  forth  in  electric  lights  on  the  arch  over 
the  entrance  through  which  the  tableaux  and 
singers  will  appear.  The  carolers  will  also 
visit  all  the  city's  institutions  for  the  sick  and 
shut-in,  and  it  is  hoped  in  this  way  to  give 
every  one  in  the  community  an  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  Christmas  waits. 
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Lowell  Has  the  Right  Idea 

f  OEVEN     Harley-Davidson     Police     Motor- 

\  .  ►^cycles   are  helping   to   make   Lowell,    Mass- 

,  achusetts,   a  better  city  to  live  in.     They  earn 

the  constant  praise  of  Lowell  tax-payers  by 
curbing  speeders,  reckless  and  drunken  drivers 
and  by  capturing  motorized  gunmen.  They 
keep  a  lot  of  crime  aWay,  too — the  very  fact 
that  mounted  officers  are  liable  to  be  here,  there 
and  everywhere  makes  the  city  unpopular  with 
crooks  and  tiey  look  elsewhere. 


These  Improvements 
on  1924  models 

1. — ^Aluminum-alloy 
pistons. 

More  speed.  Less  vi- 
bration. Prevenl  over- 
heating.  . 

2. — ^Alemite  lubrication. 

First  on  any  motor- 
cycle. 

3. — Full-floating     side- 
car. 

49-i  n  c  h  semi-elliptic 
springs  make  sidecar 
easier  riding. 

4. — Handsome   olive   green 
finish,    maroon    striped. 


Lowell  gets  this  fine  police  protection  at  ex- 
tremely low  cost.  One  motorcycle-mounted 
officer  can  do  the  work  of  several  unmounted 
men.  And  the  Harley-Davidson's  durability 
and  its  economy  (50  miles  for  a  dollar — gas, 
oil,  tires  and  all)  make  it  an  investment  that  is 
profitable  for  years. 

See  the   1924  Harley-Davidsons   at   your 
dealer's.    Write  us  for  special  literature. 


Harley-Davidson    Motor    Co. 


Dent.  M 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Varieties  of  City  Health  Officers 

By  James  A.  Tobey 

Administrative  Secretary,  National  Health  Council,  New  York 


THE  number  of  cities  in  the  United 
States  with  populations  over  10,000  is 
now  759.  Every  year  since  1916  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  has  is- 
sued in  one  of  its  weekly  public  health  re- 
ports a  directory  of  the  health  officers  of 
these  cities.  H  one  likes  to  dabble  with 
data  and  disport  himself  with  statistics,  this 
list  offers  ample  opportunity.  Analysis  of 
the  1923  presentation,  for  instance,  brings 
out  some  interesting  and  important   facts. 

In  the  first  place, 
only  45  per  cent  of 
the  health  officers 
named  are  on  a  full- 
time  basis.  The  per- 
centage increases 
but  slowly  from 
year  to  year.  In 
1922,  42  per  cent 
of  the  health  officers 
of  a  similar  group 
o  f  municipalities 
were  employed  full 
time,  while  in  1920 
the  percentage  was 
38.     At  this  rate  of 

increase  it  would  be  1945  before  all  these 
cities  have  full-time  health  officers,  and  it 
seems  fairly  certain  that  not  all  of  them 
will  have  attained  such  an  ideal  condition 
even  by  that  time.  Every  sanitarian  agrees 
that  the  maximum  efficiency  in  public  health 
endeavor  requires  full-time  officials. 

The  majority  of  the  present-day  health 
officers  are,  as  might  lie  expected,  medical 
men.  About  80  per  cent  are  possessors  of 
the  "M.  D.,"  the  remainder  being  laymen. 
This  is  about  the  ratio  which  has  been 
maintained  for  the  last  few  years.  In  28 
states  every  health  officer  is  a  medical  grad- 
uate, though  such  an  honor  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  that  he  is  an  expert  in  public 
health.  The  entire  list,  unfortunately, 
shows  very  few  possessors  of  public  health 
degrees,  though  possibly  some  of  the 
degrees  may  be  omitted.  Three  of  the 
physicians  also  have  the  doctorate  in  pub- 
lic health  and  two  of  the  non-medical  men 


All-Time  Health  Officers  Still  in 
the  Minority 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  American 
municipal  government  that  less  than 
half  of  the  cities  having  10,000  or  more 
population  consider  the  public  health 
of  sufficient  importance  to  entrust  its 
administration  to  an  official  who  devotes 
full  time  to  his  duties.  Rarely,  if  ever, 
does  one  hear  of  part-time  police 
chiefs  or  superintendents  of  schools. 
Certainly  health  is  of  as  much  signifi- 
cance as  the  safety  or  education  of  a 
community. 


have  this  "D.  P.  H."  Two  of  the  doctors 
are  also  LL.B.'s,  which  ought  to  be  a  good 
combination.  There  are  four  veterinarians, 
one  pharmacist,  and  one  registered  nurse, 
not  to  mention  a  dentist  and  a  doctor  of 
philosophy.  It  used  to  be  more  fashionable 
to  have  veterinary  doctors  as  guardians  of 
human  health,  as  there  were  seven  last  year 
and  even  more  in  previous  years. 

Looking  into  the  data  a  little  further,  we 
find  that  the  medical  men  are  mostly  the 

^ ones  who  serve  on  a 

part-time  basis.  The 
reason    is    undoubt- 
edly  that    the    sala- 
ries    paid    to    most 
health    officials    are 
so    abominably    low 
that  a  man  who  is 
able     to     practise 
medicine  must  do  so 
on  the  side  in  order 
to   make   both   ends 
meet.      Possibly 
some  of  the  laymen 
sell    a    little    furni- 
ture  when   not   too 
busy,  or  trifle  with  real  estate.     Most  of 
these  lay  health  officers  serve  on  a  full-time 
basis,  however.    In  the  great  state  of  New 
York,  where  every  health  officer  is  required 
by  law  to  be  a  physician,  only  9  out  of  56, 
or  16  per  cent,  are  full-time.    In  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  other  hand,  where  61  per  cent 
of  the  health  officers  are  non-medical  men, 
three-quarters   of  these   laymen   serve   full 
time,    whereas    less    than    one-fifth    of    the 
doctors   are   full-time   officials.     A   similar 
condition  exists  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey,  where  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
a  well-trained  layman  can  make  as  efficient 
a    health    administrator    as    any    one    else. 
Only   eight    states   have   all    full-time   city 
health  officers,  and  three  of  these  have  only 
one   such   official,   and  two   only  two   such 
officials.      Alabama,    Georgia,    and    South 
Carolina  have  nothing  but  full-time  munic- 
ipal health  officers,  be  it  said  to  their  credit. 
Four  states  have,  no  full-time  officers. 
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Ij^e  Bear  Tractoi 


Removing  snow 

quickly  in  a    New  England   City 


^wer 


I 


D. 


UOhy  Great  Reserve  in 
a  TractorEnPine  ? 


The  aeroplane  u«e»  pradically  all 
of  it*  engine's  poxoer  and  operates 
only  a  few  hows  wUhoid  an  over- 
hauling of  the  engines. 


7  he  truck  xtses  about  50%  of  its 
engine's  maximum  power  and 
gives  comparalitely  little  engine 
trouble. 


The  passenger  car  uses  only  about 
20%  of  its  engine's  maximum 
pmoer  and  seldom  goes  in  for 
engine  repairs. 


O  YOU  realize  that  in  the  passenger  car  the  average  horsepower 
actually  used  is  but  20%  of  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  engine?  And 
in  the  truck,  but  50%? 

The  use  of  only  a  fraction  of  the  maximum  engine  capacity  not  only  makes 
sure  of  securing  the  full  rated  power  but  also  insures  reliability  of  per- 
formance which  could  not  be  expected  from  an  engine  operating  at  or  near 
its  maximum. 

The  Bear  Tractor  power  plant,  like  that  of  the  truck,  is  designed  for 
surplus  power.  In  order  to  develop  its  full  rated  horsepower,  the  Bear 
requires  only  about  50%  of  its  engine's  maximum  capacity.  The  Bear 
is  rated  at  25  horsepower  at  the  drawbar.  To  deliver  this,  the  engine  is 
required  to  furnish  approximately  35  horsepower,  which  represents  less 
than  one-half  of  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  Bear  Engine. 

This  large  reserve  power  in  the  engine  makes  the  Bear  Tractor,  in  point 
of  dependable  power,  comparable  with  the  best  trucks.  Its  engine,  oper- 
ating with  such  great  reserve,  gives  the  Bear  Tractor  user  remarkably 
satisfactory  results  in  building  and  maintaining  highways,  removing  snow, 
hauling  logs,  freighting  in  oil  fields,  pulling  farm  implements  or  doing  any 
other  tractor  work.  The  Bear  power  plant  means  greater  reliability — a 
primary  essential  to  a  tractor  that  operates  at  low  cost  per  unit  of  work 
done. 


BEAR   TRACTORS,   INC. 


5330  PARK  PLACE 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


The  Tractor  that  Delivers  its  Power  to  the  Drawbar 
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The  titles  given  to  these  local  officials  are 
extremely  numerous,  there  being  over  fifty 
different  designations.  Two  years  ago  the 
Committee  on  Model  Health  Legislation  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association 
recommended  that  the  term  "Health  Officer" 
be  used  as  the  standard.  Possibly  as  a 
consequence  of  this  recommendation,  this 
term  is  actually  employed  in  381  instances, 
r  51  per  cent.  "Commissioner  of  Health" 
■r  its  variation,  "Health  Commissioner,"  is 
the  next  most  popular;  it  is  much  in  vogue 
in  Ohio.  In  Massachusetts,  "Agent"  of  the 
Board  of  Health  seems  to  be  the  title  gen- 
erally favored. 

Some  vital  data  are  not  brought  out  in 
this  list  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  For 
instance,  we  should  like  to  be  informed  how 
many  of  the  health  officers  have  had  health 
examinations  themselves,  that  is,  periodic 
medical  inventories  of  their  human 
machines.  It  would  be  interesting  to  in- 
quire how  many  of  the  health  officers  ever 
took  public  health  courses,  and  how  many 
keep  posted  on  current  progress  in  public 
health  and  other  little  matters  which  lead- 
ing sanitarians  believe  are  more  or  less  of 
value  to  the  profession.  These  questions  will 
probably  remain  unanswered. 


More  and  Better  Sanitarians  Must  Be 
Trained 

V/hatever  a  health  official  is  called,  or 
whatever  education  he  may  or  may  not 
possess  at  present,  there  seems  to  be  a 
growing  opinion  that  municipal  health  work 
could  be  somewhat  improved.  As  a  starter, 
mere  and  better  sanitarians  must  be  trained. 


Once  secured,  they  must  be  given  full-time 
positions  in  which  politics  play  no  havoc 
and  in  which  compensation  is  adequate  and 
commensurate  w!th  the  training,  profes- 
sional ability,  and  responsibility  required. 
Whether  this  will  ever  be  accomplished  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  A  conference  was  called 
to  discuss  the  matter  some  two  years  ago, 
and  a  large  number  of  eminent  persons  met 
in  Washington  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  did  a  vast 
amount  of  talking  about  it.  The  American 
Public  Health  Association  has  recently 
taken  a  forward  step  in  securing  funds  to 
continue  the  excellent  work  of  its  Commit- 
tee on  Municipal  Health  Department  Prac- 
tice, which,  among  other  things,  plans  in 
the  future  to  issue  awards  to  communities 
which  show  the  best  results  in  health  ad- 
ministration. 

In  order  to  train  san'tarians  properly,  it 
would  seem  most  feasible  to  maintain  a 
course  of  study  of  four  years  leading 
directly  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Public 
Health.  Such  a  course  should  be  parallel 
to  the  medical  course  but  not  part  of  it,  and 
it  should  be  given  in  a  school  of  public 
health  where  the  instructors  are  practical 
men  and  not  theorists.  Public  health  is  not 
a  branch  of  medicine,  but  is  a  science  by  it- 
self, with  preventive  medicine,  sanitary  en- 
gineering, sociology,  economics,  education, 
law,  and  statistics  forming  its  component 
parts.  When  we  get  to  the  point  where 
education  of  health  officers  proceeds  along 
these  lines,  real  experts  will  be  turned  out 
and  the  cause  of  public  health  will  be  im- 
measurablv  advanced. 


Rapid    Growth    of    County    Health    Nursing    Organizations 


THAT  public  health  nursing  in  the  United 
States  has  made  marked  progress  in  re- 
cent years  is  evident  from  figures  pre- 
sented by  Miss  Mary  Augusta  Clark,  consult- 
ing statistician  of  the  National  Health  Council, 
in  an  article  in  The  Red  Cross  Courier  for 
September  i,  192,3.  In  1909,  566  organizations 
were  maintaining  public  health  nursing  services 
carried  on  by  "1,413  graduate  nurses.  In  1922 
there  were  4,040  organizations  employing  it,- 
548  graduate  nurses.  There  are  thus  seven 
times  as  many  organizations  reported  in  1922 
as  in  1909,  and  eight  times  as  many  nurses. 

A  notable  feature  of  this  progress  in  the 
general  field  of  public  health  nursing  is  the 
wide-spread  development  of  county  health  nurs- 
ing organizations.  In  1909  there  were  only  12 
organizations  with  20  nurses  providing  county- 
wide  services,  while  in   1922  there  were  957 


county  organizations  with  1,434  graduate 
nurses.  Of  these  957  organizations,  281  re- 
port that  they  are  maintained  wholly  or  in  part 
by  county  funds,  while  in  1909  only  one  organ- 
ization made  a  similar  report. 

Only  two  types  of  county  organizations — 
visiting  nursing  associations  and  tuberculosis 
societies— existed  in  1909.  The  957  organiza- 
tions reporting  in  1922  include  county  govern- 
ment agencies,  county  public  health  or  public 
health  nursing  organizations,  tuberculosis 
societies,  Red  Cross  chapters  and  branches,  and 
other  voluntary  agencies.  These  important 
tendencies  toward  cooperative  effort  and  to- 
ward meeting  rural  needs  are  of  recent  devel- 
opment. The  county  organizations  increased  in 
number  slowly  at  first,  but  more  rapidly  in 
the  last  few  years  under  the  stimulation  of 
Red  Crpgs  interest  in  this  field. 
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Clear  the  Streets 

This  Winter  With 


Snow  Remover 

You,  the  city  engineers  and  city  managers,  are  responsible  for  the  health  of  the  city's  people. 
What  better  way  of  preventing  colds  that  end  in  pneumonia  than  by  .keeping  the  streets  clean,  well 
drained  and  the  sidewalks  clear  of  snow,  slush  and  mud?  The  Martin  will  do  the  trick.  Will 
make  a  healthful  town  out  of  your  town  quicker  than  you  would  ever  think  it  could  be  accom- 
plished. One  Martin  in  your  town  this  winter  may  be  the  primary  means  of  saving,  say,  five  lives. 
What  are  five  lives  worth?  What  is  one  worth — yours,  for  instance?  The  value  of  such  service 
as  is  rendered  by  the  Martin  cannot  be  reckoned  in  money  and  yet  with  all  that,  the  Martin  is 
a  most  inexpensive  little  machine.  It  does  th«  work.  The  Martin  will  do  more  work  than 
one  hundred  or  more  men  with  shovels.  Saves  a  world  of  expensive  labor,  and  does  the 
work  rapidly. 

Snow  Remover  in  Winter—Ditcher  and  Road  Grader  in  Summer, 
The  Martin  Is  Useful  the  Year  Around 


10  Days'  Free  Trial 

If  the  Martin  fails  to  do  all  we  claim  for  it  after  a  fair  try 
out  of  10  days,  return  it  by  freight  at  our 
expense  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 

Write  for  Literature  and  Prices 

Learn  all  about  the  Martin  and  what  it 
will  do  in  snow,  slush,  mud — in  winter  and 
in  summer.     In  city,  town  and  country, 

Owensboro  Ditcher  &  Grader  Co. 

Box  200  Owensboro,  Kentaeky 


Martin  No.  20 
Reversible 
Adjustable 
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Cleveland  Elects  with  P.  R.— and 
Boston  Wants  It,  Too 


FOR  those  who  watch  the  signs  of  the 
times  in  municipal  government,  two  re- 
cent events  of  special  significance  are 
Cleveland's  first  election  under  its  new  city 
manager  charter  with  proportional  repre- 
sentation, and  the  recommendation  by  lead- 
ing organizations  in  Boston  that  P.  R. 
be  incorporated  in  the  proposed  new  charter 
for  that  city. 

In  discussing  the  Cleveland  election  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Municipal  League  in  Washington  last 
month,  Dr.  A.  R.  Hatton  expressed  the  opin- 
ion that  in  municipalities  where  the  city 
manager  plan  has  not  given  satisfactory  re- 
sults, the  chief  trouble  has  generally  been 
with  the  council  rather  than  with  the  man- 
ager. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  councils 
elected  otherwise  than  by  P.  R.  are  often 
representative  of  one  dominant  political 
group,  and  that  the  defeated  group  naturally 
feels  bound  to  oppose  the  action  of  the  win- 
ners. Proportional  representation,  on  the 
contrary,  results  in  the  election  of  a  coun- 
cil which  represents  opinion  as  a  whole.  Dr. 
Hatton  showed  also  that  the  original  Amer- 
ican plan  of  voting  was  based  on  a  much 
more  homogeneous  citizenship  than  ex4sts 
to-day,  and  that  P.  R.,  in  giving  proper 
voice  to  minority  groups,  creates  a  repre- 
sentative system  that  is  in  harmony  with 
the  facts  of  modern  life.  In  the  discussion 
which  followed,  Erie  C.  Hopwood,  Editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  expressed 
his  preference  for  party  control  of  elec- 
tions and  policies,  but  stated  that  if  group 
representation  and  the  opening  of  the  doors 
to  independent  candidates  are  desired  in  the 
-■election  of  a  city  council,  P.  R.  will  accom- 
plish the  purpose. 

Boston  will  follow  the  example  of  Cleve- 
land in  the  adoption  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation as  a  method  of  election,  if  the  ad- 
vice of  some  of  its  leading  commercial  and 
civic  bodies  is  followed.  The  following 
paragraphs  are  from  a  recent  editorial  in 
the  October  29  issue  of  Current  Affairs, 
the  weekly  bulletin  of  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce: 

"Proportional  representation  is  a  political 
device  by  which  each  shade  of  political  thought 


and  opinion  secures  its  exact  ratio  in  the  legis- 
lative body,  whether  it  be  for  the  city,  state  or 
nation.  It  secures  this  exact  ratio,  which  is 
what  the  present  system  in  this  country  was 
expected  to  produce  but  which  frequently  is 
defeated  by  the  fact  that  a  particular  group  or 
party  may  have  a  bare  majority  in  three-fourths 
or  four-fifths  of  the  electoral  districts.  It  is 
possible  under  the  present  system  for  51  per 
cent  of  the  voters  to  have  all  the  representa- 
tives. Proportional  representation  would  give 
51  per  cent  of  the  voters  just  51  per  cent  of 
the  representatives,  and  the  49  per  cent  minority 
49  per  cent  representation,  which,  obviously,  is 
but  fair,  and  is  the  basis  upon  which  all  finan- 
cial corporations  are  governed. 

"At  a  town  meeting,  every  shade  of  thought 
secures  free  play  and  expression.  Propor- 
tional representation  in  much  the  same  way, 
through  chosen  representatives,  gives  voice  to 
each  appreciable  group  or  following.  Here  in 
Boston  it  is  now  favored  by  the  Boston  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters,  and  the  Boston  Charter  Association. 

"Proportional  representation  is  used  in  one 
form  or  another  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lion people  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  was 
adopted  as  one  of  the  cardinal  features  of  the 
new  organic  scheme  in  Ireland,  where  it  was 
favored  with  surprising  unanimity  by  all  fac- 
tions in  that  country  which  has  come  to  be 
notorious  for  its  bitter  warring  divisions.  The 
arguments  for  it  are  obvious  and  the  plan  has 
won  its  way  to  date  through  the  merit  of 
sheer  logic  and  reasonableness." 

RESULTS  OF  THE  CLEVELAND  ELECTION 

The  Cleveland  councilmanic  election,  which  took 
place  on  November  6,  resulted  in  the  choice  of  23 
men  and  2  women.  Politically,  this  new  City  Council 
of  25  members  comprises  12  Republicans.  3  Indepen- 
dent Republicans,  6  Democrats  and  4  independents. 
It  is  said  by  competent  local  observers  to  be  the  ablest 
and  most  representative  City  Councill  that  Cleveland 
has  elected  for  at  least  16  to  20  years.  Of  the  four 
candidates  elected  wholly  by  first-choice  votes,  two  are 
municipal  experts  of  nationafl  reiputation — ^A.  R. 
ITatton   and   Peter   Witt. 

.\  statement  issued  by  the  Proportional  Represen- 
tation League  classifies  the  successful  candidates  by 
occupations,  as  follows:  8  attorneys,  3  real  estate 
men,  and  1  each  of  the  following:  builder,  seedsman, 
decorator,  traction  consultant,  executive  in  social 
work  (legally  trained),  W.  C.  T.  U.  county  president, 
retired  mill  superintendent,  furniture  store  manager, 
court  bailifF,  ciear  manufacturer,  grocer,  undertaker, 
truckman,    and    professor   of   political    science. 

The  Proportional  Reppresentation  League's  state- 
ment also  shows  that  of  the  105,840  voters  who  cast 
valid  ballots  for  the  Council  under  the  proportional 
system  this  year,  61,301,  or  58  per  cent,  saw  elected 
their  very  first  choice  among  the  candidates  running 
in  their  district;  in  addition  to  which  24,338,  or  16 
per  cent,  cast  other  than  first-choice  votes  for  can- 
didates who  were  elected.  In  other  words,  only  26 
per  cent  of  the  voters  who  cast  valid  ballots  were  not 
successful  in  electing  a  councilman  of  their  choice, 
whereas  in  the  election  under  the  old  system  in  1921, 
60  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  was  not  effective  in 
electing    councilmen. 
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SIMPLICITY  is  the  outstanding  fea- 
ture of  Wood-Detroit  Hydraulic 
Hoists— just  a  piston  and  two  gears, 
working  in  oil,  comprise  the  vital  moving 
parts  of  this  time-tried  dependable 
mechanism. 

Contrast  this  with  the  gear  trains,  worms, 
splined  shafts,  jaw  clutches,  slides,  guides, 
shafting  under  high  torsion,  lubricatmg 
devices,  and  similar  constructions  un- 
avoidable where  the  necessarily  large  re- 
duction is  made  through  mechanical 
instead  of  hydraulic  means. 


Viiit  our  exhibit  at  Chicago  Road  Show. 
Spaces  A-5-6-7 


Wood-Detroit  Hydraulic  Hoists  have 
proved  their  dependability  and  efficiency 
in  many  thousands  of  installations  and 
for  nearly  a  decade  and  a  half.  By  speci- 
fying Wood-Detroit,  you  avoid  experi- 
menting and  uncertainty  and  assure 
satisfaction. 

And  a  complete  chain  of  branches  and 
distributors  cooperate  with  you  to  get 
inaximum  service  from  your  equipment. 


WOOD  HYDRAULIC  HOIST  &  BODY  COMPANY 

7936  Riooelle  Street         World's  Largest  Makers  of  Hydraulic  Hoists  &  Steel  Bodies  Exclusively.  DETROIT    MICH 
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The  City's  Legal  Rights  and  Duties 

Information  for  City  Attorneys  and  Other  Municipal  Officers,  Summarizing 
Important  Court  Decisions  and  Legislation 

Conducted  by  A.  L.  H.  Street,  Attorney  at  Law 


Limitation   on    the    Power   of    Governors    to 
Remove  Mayors 

The  extent  of  power  vested  in  the  gov- 
ernor of  Ohio  to  remove  the  mayor  of  a 
city  was  considered  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  that  state  in  the  recent  case  of  State  vs. 
Donahey,  140  N.E.  Reporter,  609.  In  the 
course  of  its  opinion,  the  Court  said: 

"In  respect  to  the  finding  that  the  relator 
was  guilty  of  misconduct  in  office  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  chief  of  police  and  other  police 
officers,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  we  know 
of  no  provision  of  law  which  authorizes  the 
mayor  to  appoint  his  chief  of  police  and  other 
law  enforcement  officers  by  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  governor. 

"The  matter  of  the  appointment  of  police 
officers  is  purely  a  matter  of  local  self-gov- 
ernment, and  while  the  mayor  of  a  city  may 
be  called  to  account  for  the  conduct  of  such 
officers,  of  which  he  has  knowledge,  he  may 
not  be  removed  from  office  by  reason  of  the 
past  history  or  general  character  of  such  ap- 
pointees. 

"Touching  the  question  of  misconduct  of  the 
relator  during  a  former  term,  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  provision  of  the  constitution  re- 
quiring the  Legislature  to  enact  laws  providing 
for  the  prompt  removal  from  office  of  officers 
guihy  of  misconduct,  or  of  the  Legislature  in 
the  enactment  of  section  6212-34,  General  Code. 
in  pursuance  thereof,  or  in  the  enactment  of 
section  4268,  General  Code,  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  constitutional  provision,  to  vest  in 
the  governor  of  the  state,  or  any  other  tribunal, 
a  veto  power  upon  the  right  of  the  electors  of 
the  municipality  to  elect  their  own  city  officials, 
the  right  conferred  being  to  remove  for  cause, 
which  cause  must  arise  during  the  term,  and 
subseciuent  to  the  exercise  of  the  power  to 
elect  vested  in  the  electors  of  a  municipality." 

Validity  of  Provision  for  Paying  Municipal 
Improvement  Contractors  in  Bonds 

Where  there  is  no  provision  in  a  city 
charter  requiring  the  municipal  authorities 
to  sell  bonds  to  the  highest  bidder  after  a 
proper  and  legal  notice,  the  authorities, 
when  authorized  to  issue  and  sell  bonds  to 
pay  for  a  public  improvement,  may,  the 
contractor  consenting,  deliver  the  bonds  at 
par   in  payment  of  the  contract  price,   in 


lieu  of  raising  money  upon  them  by  loan 
and  then  paying  that  money  in  discharge  of 
the   contract   obligations. 

A  provision  in  a  notice  to  contractors 
that  a  city  reserves  the  option  to  make  pay- 
ment in  warrants  or  city  bonds  is  unen- 
forceable, except  with  the  consent  of  the 
contractor;  and,  if  such  provision  prevents 
competition  to  such  an  extent  that  it  in- 
creases the  cost  of  the  work,  the  city  should 
be  enjoined  from- entering  into  the  contract. 
(Nebraska  Supreme  Court,  Ledwith  vs. 
City  of  Lincoln,  193  Northwestern  Re- 
porter, 763.) 

Ordinance  Forbidding  Parking  of  Automo- 
biles in  Front  of  Railway  Station  Without 
Consent  of  Superintendent  of  Station — 
Held  Void 

An  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Cincinnati 
forbidding  parking  of  automobiles  in  front 
of  a  railway  station  without  consent  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  station,  is  void,  ac- 
cording to  the  decision  of  the  Ohio  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  City  of  Cincinnati  vs. 
Cook,  140  Northeastern  Reporter,  655.  The 
Court  said: 

"That  this  ordinance  works  a  delegation  of 
power,  which  may,  and  under  the  facts  dis- 
closed by  this  record,  did,  result  in  lack  of 
uniformity  and  in  discrimination,  is  clear  and 
unmistakable.  It  confers  upon  some  person 
to  be  designated  by  the  owner  of  a  specified 
premises  the  power  to  select  persons  vvho  may 
use  and  enjoy  the  street  in  that  location,  and 
to  exclude  others  therefrom,  so  that  he  may, 
for  a  consideration  or  otherwise,  let  that  space 
for  the  purpose  of  a  taxicab  stand  to  certain 
favored  individuals  or  companies,  and,  in  order 
to  make  it  more  valuable,  exclude  all  others 
from  that  portion  of  the  street. 

"The  city  has  ample  power  to  control  the  use 
of  the  streets,  and  to  regulate  travel  over  the 
same,  as  well  as  to  establish  stands  for  omnr- 
buses  and  taxicabs ;  but  it  is  elementary  that 
it  cannot  delegate  such  powers  to  an  individual. 
There  is  no  such  question  as  taking  from  the 
owner  of  property  the  right  of  ingress  and 
egress  to  his  own  premises  involved  here,  but 
rather  the  question  of  conferring  upon  him  a 
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proprietary  interest  in  the  street,  which  he  may 
transfer  to  whomsoever  he  may  choose,  and 
such  right  he  enforced  by  the  provisions  of 
this  ordinance.  In  effect  this  ordinance  is  no 
different  than  if  the  owner  of  the  premises  in 
question  had  been  requested  by  council  in  ad- 
vance of  the  enactment  of  the  ordinance,  plac- 
ing therein  the  name  or  names  of  the  person 
or  persons  exempted  from  the  operation  of 
its  provisions,  and  prohibiting  the  standing  of 
vehicles  of  any  other  person  or  company  at 
that  place." 

Duty  of  City  to  Afford  Police  Protection  to 
Street  Railways  During  Strike 

Enjoining  the  authorities  of  Schenectady 
from  interfering  with  the  operation  of 
plaintiff's  street  car  system  during  a  strike, 
although  attempt  of  the  authorities  to  pre- 
vent running  of  the  street  cars  was  at- 
tempted to  be  justified  by  them  as  a  meas- 
sure  to  preserve  law  and  order,  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court  for  Schenectady 
County  said  in  the  case  of  Schenectady 
Railway  Co.  vs.  Whitmyer,  199  New  York 
Supplement,  827: 

.  "It  is  the  duty  of  the  police  and  the  depart- 
ment of  public  safety  to  preserve  order  and 
protect  the  property  of  the  citizens,  individual 
and  corporate.  It  is  their  duty  to  protect  the 
railway  company  in  running  its  cars,  just  as  it 
is  their  duty  to  protect  the  people  of  the  city 
in  their  rights  to  drive  upon  the  streets  and 
to  walk  peacefully  upon  the  sidewalks.  If 
any  one  attempts  to  interfere  with  the  rail- 
way company  in  operating  its  cars,  the  police 
authorities  must  invoke  the  strong  arm  of  the 
law  to  suppress  such  interference,  just  as 
they  would  if  the  rights  of  citizens  to  walk  or 
drive  lawfully  upon  the  streets  were  being 
interfered  with." 

City  Held  Not  Liable  for  Accident  Caused 
by  Traffic  Marker  in  Street 

A  city  is  not  liable  for  injury  to  a  traveler 
in  a  .street,  resulting  from  collision  between 
him,  while  riding  in  an  automobile,  and 
the  projecting  arm  of  a  guide-post,  on  a 
theory  of  maintaining  an  improper  obstruc- 
tion in  the  street,  held  the  Texas  Court  of 
Civil  Appeals  in  the  late  case  of  Clark  vs. 
City  of  Athens,  253  Southwestern  Reporter, 
574.    The  Court  said: 

"This  guide-post  or  traffic  marker  had  been 
placed  where  it  was  for  the  very  purpose  of 
regulating  and  directing  traffic  upon  the  public 
street  and  as  a  means  of  precaution  and  safety 
to  the  public  in  the  ordinary  and  proper  use 
of  the  street;  and  there  was  no  evidence,  as 
we  have  stated,  showing  the  width  of  the  streets 
at  that  point  in  question,  nor  was  there  any 
tending  to  show  that  there  was  not  ample 
accommodation  of  the  ordinary  traffic  upon  the 
street.     This  being  so,  we  are  of  the  opinion 


that  the  issue  of  negligence  tendered  by  the 
special  issue  was  not  raised.  Municipalities 
must,  of  necessity,  be  permitted  reasonable  lati- 
tude in  the  exercise  of  their  police  powers,  one 
of  which  is  the  power  to  prescribe  and  enforce 
such  rules  and  means  touching  the  control  and 
regulation  of  traffic  upon  their  public  streets 
as  in  the  judgment  of  the  municipal  authorities 
are  reasonable,  calculated  to  advance  and  pro- 
tect the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  public  in 
the  proper  use  of  the  streets.     .     .     . 

"It  is  true  that  municipalities  are  required  to 
use  ordinary  care  in  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  their  public  streets,  to  the  end  that 
the  public  in  making  ordinary  use  of  the  streets 
may  not  be  exposed  to  dangers  that  the  munici- 
pality may  obviate  by  the  use  of  such  care,  but 
they  are  not  required  to  use  any  higher  degree 
of  care,  nor  to  anticipate  or  foresee  dangers 
that  are  not  threatened  to  those  making  proper 
and  ordinary  use  of  the  streets." 

City  Permitting  Wooden  Awnings  Over  Side- 
walks Must  Supervise  Them  to  Avoid  Acci- 
dents to  Pedestrians 

Affirming  judgment  in  favor  of  plaintiff 
on  account  of  injury  sustained  on  a  public 
sidewalk  through  collapse  of  a  wooden  awn- 
ing when  a  support  was  pulled  out  by  a 
horse  hitched  to  it,  the  Florida  Supreme 
Court  said  in  the  case  of  Hawes  vs.  City 
of  Tallahassee,  87  Southern  Reporter,  765: 

"The  defendant's  duty  was  to  take  due  care 
that  the  awning  and  the  posts  supporting  it 
were  so  constructed  and  maintained  that  in 
their  ordinary,  usual,  or  customary  uses  they 
would  not  injure  pedestrians  properly  passing 
along  the  sidewalk.  The  defendant's  liability 
ini  damages  covers  injuries  caused  in  the  or- 
dinary, usual,  or  customary  use  of  the  posts 
supporting  the  awnings,  where  such  injuries 
reasonably  may  have  been  contemplated  as  a 
proximate  result  of  negligence  in  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  the  awning  and  posts  on  or 
over  the  sidewalk,  whether  such  result  was 
actually  contemplated  or  not." 

City  May  Not  Maintain  a  Sewage  Disposal 
Plant  Constituting  a  Nuisance 

From  the  opinion  of  the  Texas  Court  of 
Civil  Appeals  in  the  case  of  City  of  Pitts- 
burg vs.  Smith,  230  Southwestern  Re- 
porter, 1113,  we  quote: 

"Can  a  municipal  corporation  be  enjoined,  as 
here,  from  maintaining  and  operating  a  sewage 
disposal  plant  or  tank  too  small  to  accommodate 
the  number  of  water-closets  connected  with  it, 
as  pleaded  by  the  plaintiff?  We  think  the 
question  must  be  answered  in  the  affirm- 
ative. ...  In  operating  a  sewer  _  the  city 
exercised  a  corporate  power,  as  distinguished 
from  a  governmental  function.  Therefore  the 
fact  that  the  public  uses  the  sewer  is  not  legally 
sufficient  to  exempt  the  city  from  restraint 
against  committing  a  nuisance  in  the  manner 
and  mode  of  operation  of  the  sewer." 
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System 

1  Specific  quan- 
tity  of  water 
guaranteed. 

f}  Pumping  Cost 
per  1000  gal- 
lons known  be- 
fore contract  is 
signed. 

•>  All  responsi- 
bility  rests 
with  one  com- 
pany. 


YES,  CAMDEN,  NEW  JERSEY 

Uses  the  Layne  System 

THREE  YEARS  AGO  Camden,  New  Jersey,  secured  their  water  supply 
from  123  wells.  The  pumps  had  to  force  the  water  through  seven  miles  of  pipe. 
A  discharge  pressure  of  fifty  pounds  resulted  in  a  pressure  of  twenty-five  pounds 
in  the  City.  Fifty  per  cent  of  the  pressure  wasted. 

TODAY  four  Layne  Units  are  located  at  convenient  points  in  the  City. 
The  water  is  pumped  into  the  mains  at  a  pressure  of  forty  pounds.  Forty  pounds 
pump  pressure  means  forty  pounds  main  pressure.  Good  engineering  dictates 
economical  location  and  distribution  of  pumping  units.  Put  the  pumps  where 
you  need  the  water.  It  pays. 

You,  as  Mayor,  Chairman  of  the  Water  Board,  or  Water  Superintendent 
should  have  information  on  the  Layne  Well  Water  System.  Our  standard 
method  of  contracting  is  this:  we  guarantee  a  specific  quantity  of  water  for  a 
stipulated  price;  in  other  words,  WATER  OR  NO  PAY.  We  take  the  responsi- 
bility— you  get  the  water  or  we  don't  get  the  money.  Put  your  water  problems 
up  to  experts. 

LAYNE  &  BOWLER  COMPANY 


MEMPHIS,  TENN. 


Factoriea 
HOUSTON,  TEX. 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 


Associate  Companies 

LATNE-BOWI^B  CHICAGO  COMPANY 37  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  OUcago 

liAYmS-OHIO   00 Wyoming   Station,   Cincinnati,    Ohio 

LATNB-NEWTORK  CO 50  Church  St.,  New  York  City 

IiAYNE-SOUTHEASTEBN  00 First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

LAYNE-ABKANSAS  OO Stuttgart,  Ark. 

IiAYNE-TEXAS   COMPANY Houston,   Texas 

LAYNnE-LOXJISIANA Orowely,    Louisiana 

IiAYNE-CENTEAL  00 Memphis,   Tenn. 
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Zoning  Notes 

Prepared  by  Frank  B.  Williams 

Author  of  "The  Law  of  City  Planning  and  Zoning" 

From  data  collected  by  the  Zoning  Committee  of  New  York  (233  Broadway),  and  from  other  sonices 

For   further    information,    Mr.   Williams    may   be   addressed    in    care   of 
The  American   City  ^Magazine,   443  Fourth  Avenue,   New   York 


Zoning   Summary   of   Department   of   Com- 
merce, Washington,  D.  C. 

ON  November  3,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. Division  of  Building  and  Hous- 
ing, at  Washington,  D.  C,  issued  the  most 
complete  list  of  zoning  enabling  acts  and  ordi- 
nances which  has  appeared.  According  to  this 
document,  zoning  ordinances  have  been  adopted 
by  183  municipalities  throughout  the  United 
Slates.  The  total  population  of  these  munici- 
palities is  in  the  neighborhood  of  22,000,000. 
Ihis  shows  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  over 
the  figures  for  September,  1921.  We  shall  in 
future  use  the  list  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce as  our  point  of  departure,  giving  in  these 
columns  all  laws  and  ordinances  which  sub- 
sequently appear.  Copies  of  this  list  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  at  Washington 
on  application. 

The  reader  should  note  the  following  ordi- 
nances given  heretofore  in  these  columns,  which 
do  not  appear  in  the  list  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Monrovia,   Calif. — Ordinance,   Sept.,  1923 
Richmond,  Calif. — Ordinance,   No.  531,  July 

31.  1923 

Venice,    Calif.— Ordinance   July,    1923 
West  Park,  Ohio. — Ordinance,  Dec.  i,  1922 

Recent  Zoning  Constitutional  Provision 

Louisiana. — 1921,  Art.   14,  Sec.  29 

New  Zoning  Ordinances  Not  Previously 
Listed 

Lake  Forest,  111.— Ordinance,  Nov.  5,  1923 
Wheaton,    111. — September,    1923 
Webster   Groves,    Mo. — Ordinance,    Nov.    S, 
\923 
Tarrytown,  N.  Y. — Ordinance,  October,  1923 
Madison,   Ohio. — Ordinance,   Oct.  23,   1923 

Recent  Zoning  Decisions 

Loaisiana.—State  v.  City  of  New  Orleans, 
97  Southern  Reporter  440,  445,  446 ;  Liberty  Oil 
Co.  V.  City  of  New  Orleans,  97  Southern  Re- 
porter 446  (six  cases). 

Act  No.  27  of  1918,  authorizing  municipal 
authorities  to  define  and  regulate  the  kind,  style 
and  manner  of  construction  of  buildings  which 
may  be  erected  on  designated  streets,  and  to 
permit  or  prohibit  the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  various  businesses  and  trades  within 
designated  limits,  relates  only  to  the  one  sub- 
ject of  city  planning  and  zoning,  and  does  not 
violate  the  Constitution  1913,  Art.  31 ;  for  an 
act  may  relate  to  different  branches  of  the  !>ame 
subject. 


A  municipal  ordinance  forbidding  business 
establishments  in  designated  residence  streets, 
does  not  necessarily  rest  on  esthetic  considera- 
tions, but  may  be  sustained  on  considerations 
of  public  health,  safety,  comfort  or  general 
welfare;  and  if  these  considerations  could  have 
justified  the  ordinance,  the  Court  must  assume 
that  they  did  justify  it,  and  cannot  take  issue 
with  the  City  Council. 

Maryland. — Rutherford  v.  Mayor,  &c.,  of 
Baltimore,  the  Board  of  Zoning  Appeals,  etc., 
Baltimore  City  Court,  October  24,  1923,  re- 
ported in  the  Daily  Record  of  Thursday, 
October  25,   1923. 

The  Board  of  Zoning  Appeals  as  represent- 
ing the  public  is  a  necessary  party  to  each  ap- 
peal from  the  decision  of  the  Board.  All  per- 
sons who  were  present  or  represented  at  the 
hearing  before  the  Board,  in  whose  favor  the 
order  of  the  Board  appealed  from  was  made, 
should  also  be  made  parties.  All  other  persons 
than  the  appellants,  however  interested  in  the 
subject  matter  of  the  appeal,  will  be  adequately 
represented  by  the  Board  of  Zoning  Appeals ; 
but  any  such  person,  in  a  proper  showing  to 
the  court,  may  in  its  discretion  be  made  a  party 
to  the  appeal. 

New  York. — Matter  of  Irenbarth,  Appellate 
Division,  Supreme  Court,  Second  Department, 
reported  in  New  York  Lazv  Journal,  October 
20,  1923,  page  248.  A  given  district  was  zoned 
as  residential,  and  the  provision  upheld  as  rea- 
sonable by  the  Board  of  Appeals.  Held  by 
the  Court,  reviewing  the  facts,  that  the  pro- 
vision was  unreasonable,  and  the  decision  of 
the  Board  of  Appeals  reversed.  The  fact  that 
private  covenants  required  the  construction  of 
residential  structures,  did  not  necessarily  make 
a  similar  zoning  provision  proper. 

Matter  of  Palmer  v.  Munn,  Supreme  Court, 
Appellate  Division,  First  Department,  reported 
in  New  York  Latv  Journal,  November  3,  1923, 
page  426.  Our  readers  will  remember  that  in 
this  case  the  validity  of  an  amendment  to  the 
New  York  City  zoning  regulation,  changing 
the  height  regulation  for  Fifth  Avenue,  and 
side  streets,  between  6oth  and  96th  Streets,  in 
New  York  City,  is  involved.  The  resolution 
provides  that  if  objection  is  made  by  20  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  frontage  proposed  to  be 
altered,  the  amendment  must  receive  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  Board  of  Estimate.  Three 
votes  were  cast  against  the  amendment.  The 
city  claimed  that  the  amendment,  as  worded, 
includes  a  lOO-foot  strip  of  Central  Park  to 
the  west  ot  Fifth  Avenue;  and  that  .therefore 
the  owners  of  20  per  cent  of  the  frontage  in- 
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GENUINE  OPEN-HEARTH  IRON 

RUST-RESISTING 

CULVERTS 


The  high  quality  of  the  material  used  and  the  adaptability 
of  Newport  round  and  half-round  types  of  corrugated  cul- 
vert pipe,  to  the  needs  of  the  road  builders,  make 
NEWPORT  GENUINE  OPEN-HEARTH  IRON  corrugated 
metal  culverts  the  standard  for  road  work  everywhere.  The 
iron  has  had  the  impurities  eliminated  to  an  extent  not 
usually  reached  in  any  other  grade  of  pure  iron.  This 
makes  the  culverts  rust-resisting  and  the  corrugations  give 
them  strength,  thus  assuring  the  road  master  or  engineer 
that  he  is  buying  a  high-grade  culvert. 


Newport  culvert  pipes  of  round,  riveted,  full-circle  con- 
struction, are  the  strongest  corrugated  metal  culverts  manu- 
factured. They  are  easily  installed  and  last  a  lifetime. 
The  half-round  flat-bottom  culvert  pipe  is  particularly 
adapted  to  city  use.  It  is  made  in  2-foot  lengths  so  that 
whenever  a  pipe  becomes  clogged  it  is  easy  to  dig  down  and 
lift  the  section  immediately  above  where  the  clogged  con- 
dition exists,  clean  out  and  replace  it  with  no  necessity  of 
interfering  with  traiSc  or  the  expense  of  digging  up  the 
whole  pipe. 


NEWPORT    CULVERT    CO. 


542  West  Tenth  St., 


Newport,  Kentucky 
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volved  did  not  vote  against  it.  On  appeal  the 
Court  held  that  the  strip  of  park  land  was 
not  described  in  the  amendment  as  worded, 
and  that  therefore  there  was  a  20  per  cent  vote 
against  the  amendment. 

IVisconsin. — State    ex    rel.    Klefisch   v.    Wis- 


consin Telephone  Co.,  et  al,  Supreme  Court, 
November,  1923.  Chapter  424  of  the  laws  of 
1923,  being  Section  4444g  of  the  Statutes, 
limiting  the  height  of  buildings  in  cities,  is  de- 
clared to  be  a  valid  exercise  of  the  public 
power. 


The  Municipal  Bond  Situation 

By   Sanders   Shanks,   Jr. 

Editor,  The  Bond  Buyer 


FOLLOWING  the  publication  of  Secretary 
Mellon's  tax-reduction  proposals,  an  ele- 
ment of  confusion  has  characterized  the 
municipal  bond  market.  Large  investors  who 
have  been  buying  tax-exempt  bonds  naturally 
looked  upon  Mr.  Mellon's  suggestion  that  sur- 
taxes be  lowered  as  a  bearish  argument  on  tax- 
free  securities  and,  as  country-wide  sentiment 
has  piled  up  behind  the  Mellon  tax  program, 
the  tendency  has  been  for  the  tax-exempt  bond 
buyer  to  look  for  lower  quotations  on  munici- 
pal bond  offerings. 

Careful  analysis  of  the  situation,  however, 
suggests  that  municipal  and  state  bonds  have 
already  discounted  any  tax  reduction  that  is 
likely  to  receive  the  consideration  of  Congress 
this  year.  At  the  price  level  established  in  re- 
cent weeks,  such  bonds  are  selling  on  a  basis 
so  close  to  the  highest-grade  taxable  bonds 
that  the  difference  does  not  even  reflect  the 
superior  security  of  the  state  or  large  city  ob- 
ligation. 

Municipal  bonds  of  first  grade  have  always 
sold  on  a  little  higher  price  level  than  the  best 
railroad  or  other  taxable  bonds— regardless  of 
changing  tax-exemption  privileges.  To-day, 
their  market  value  apparently  ignores  tax 
exemption,  the  future  value  of  which  is  now 
in  question.  The  result  is  that  institutions- 
savings  banks,  insurance  companies,  etc. — are 
coming  back  into  the  market  and,  together  ^yith 
reduced  but  important  private  investor  buying, 


are  providing  a  satisfactory  market  for  the 
$75,000,000  to  $100,000,000  of  new  issues  being 
floated  monthly. 

Professional  dealers  in  municipals  are  vir- 
tually agreed  that,  at  current  prices,  the  financ- 
ing of  municipalities  during  the  winter  can 
be  arranged  without  difficulty. 

State  bond  issues  continue  to  come  on  the 
market  in  large  amounts,  the  total  in  November 
being  $26,000,000.  California  sold  $6,000,000 
4^'s  and  4->'4's  on  a  4.46  per  cent  basis ;  Mis- 
souri, $5,000,000  4^'s  at  a  net  rate  of  4.59  per 
cent ;  and  North  Carolina,  $15,649,500  serial 
and  forty-year  4^'s  and  4^'s  at  an  average  net 
rate  of  4.69  per  cent.  The  next  big  offering 
of  state  bonds  is  expected  to  be  a  New  Jersey 
issue,  which  may  be  announced  for  sale  about 
December  15. 

IMPGRTAXT   STATE  AND   MUNICIPAL  BONDS 
SOLD   DURI.NG   NOVEMBER 


Amount 
$6,000,000 
5,000,000 
3,025,000 
10,649,500 
5,000,000 
5,000,000 


Borrower 
California 
Missouri     ... 
Dallas,    Texas 
North  Carolina 


Maturity 
1956-8  &  1960-2 

1928  32 

1924-63 
1963 


1933 


North     Carolina. 
Los    Angeles, 

Calif 1924-63 

1,000,000  Los    Angeles    Co., 

Calif 1928-47 

Pasadena,     Calif..    1924-63 
Pinellas    Co.,    Fla.  1929-55 


1,742,000 
2,863,000 


Rate 

(%) 

Hi  &4J4 

41/4 

i'A 
414  &4?4 
4^  &iH 

5 

4^4  &5 
5^ 


Net 
Yield 
(%) 
4.46 
4.59 
4.64 
4.69 
4.69 

4.74 

4.74 
4.87 
5.65 


Home  Rule  for  the  Cities  of  New  York  State 


AT  the  November  election  the  voters  of 
New  York  State  approved  a  constitutional 
amendment  designed  to  give  cities  home 
rule  in  matters  which  concern  their  local  gov- 
ernment, property  and  affairs,  and  at  the  same 
tim.e  to  relieve  the  Legislature  of  a  mass  of 
local  legislation  which  it  cannot  act  on  intelli- 
gently. The  amendment  provides  that  the  Legis- 
lature shall  not  pass  any  law  affecting  cities 
which  in  terms  or  effect  shall  be  local,  except 
in  cases  of  emergency,  when  a  message  from 
the  Governor  seating  that  an  emergency  exists, 
and  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  each  house 
of  the  Legislature,  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  Legislature  to  act.  The  Legislature  is  re- 
quired at  its  next  session  to  provide  by  a  gen- 


eral empowering  act  for  the  machinery  under 
which  cities  may  enact  their  local  laws  and 
carry  on  their  local  administration.  A  Home 
Rule  Commission  created  by  the  last  Legislature 
will  prepare  the  necessary  general  laws  for 
submission  to  the  Legislature  of  1924. 

The  favorable  vote  on  this  important  amend- 
ment to  the  organic  law  of  New  York  State  is 
due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  hearty  support  of 
the  amendment  by  several  of  the  leading  organ- 
izations of  the  state,  including  among  others 
the  State  Conference  of  Mayors  and  Other 
City  Officials,  the  New  York  State  Association, 
the  New  York  League  of  Women  Voters,  the 
Citizens  Union  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
the  City  Club  of  New  York. 
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What  Are  You  Doing  to  Protect 
Your  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees? 


N, 


OW  is  the  time  to  insure  the  health  and 
beauty  of  your  shade  and  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines.  Many  of  their  ails  are  con- 
trolled by  the  use  of  Scai^BcidE  as  a  dormant  spray 
applied  just  before  the  leaves  come  out  in  the 
spring.  It  has  been  the  standard  spray  for  parks 
and  cemeteries  for  nearly  20  years,  and  is  known 
the  country  over  as 
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SCALBCIDE  has  been 
used  for  years  by 
the  park  depart- 
ments of  Brooklyn 
and  Bronx,  New 
York;  Boston;  Buf- 
falo ;  Rochester ; 
Detroit;  St.  Louis; 
Oak  Park,  Illinois; 
Highland  Park, 
Michigan;  Milwau- 
kee and  many 
other  cities  noted 
for  their  well-kept 
parks. 


ScAiyEciDS  is  economical  to  use  because  it  goes  so 
much  further  than  lime  sulphur,  and  it  is  easy  and 
pleasant  to  apply.  It  does  not  injure  the  hands  or 
face — in  fact  it  is  harmless  even  to  the  eyes.  Nor  does 
it  mar  the  paint  on  buildings,  trellises  and  fences. 

Cottony  Maple  Scale  and  Lecanium  Scale  are  easily 
controlled  with  Scalecide,  one  thorough  spraying  often 
being  sufficient  for  two  or  three  years.  The  fungicidal 
action  of  ScalEcide  helps  to  prevent  decay  and  the  en- 
trance of  disease  in  pruning  wounds  and  other  injuries 
to  the  bark — and  many  cankers  start  healing  up.  Scale 
insects,  often  very  injurious  to  conifers,  can  be  effectively 
controlled  with  entire  safety  by  spraying  with  Scalecide 
in  the  spring  just  before  new  growth  starts.  Even 
Spruce  Gall  has  given  way  to  thorough  treatment  with 

SCAIvECIDE. 

Write   us   at   once    for   complete  information  about  ScalEcide, 
"The   Complete  Dormant  Spray"  Please  address   Dept.   42 


B.  G.  PRATT  CO.         50  Church  St. 
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Municipal  and  Civic  Publications 


Prices  do  not  include  postage  unless  so  stated 


Site  Planning  in  Practice. — By  F.  Longstreth 
Thompson,  Late  Assistant  Architect  to  the  Housing 
Department,  Ministry  of  Health,  England.  With  a 
Foreword  by  Raymond  Unwin,  Chief  Architect,  Hous- 
ing Department,  Ministry  of  Health.  Oxford  University 
Press,  American  Branch,  New  York.  1923.  XXVIII 
+    257   pp.      Many   illustrations.      $5.35. 

While  this  volume  is  confined  to  a  study  of  the 
housing  possibilities  under  the  new  British  housing 
limits,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  town  planners  and 
municipalities  in  this  country.  For  them  it  is  most 
useful  in  analyzing  and  adequately  illustrating  econom- 
ical, hygienic  and  attractive  ways  of  planning  hous- 
ing layouts  and  making  them  accessible.  The  methods 
of  development  discussed  in  this  book  are  based  upon 
a  building  density  of  twelve  houses  to  the  acre,  which 
gives  a  freedom  in  road  location  and  design  that  has 
made  it  possible  to  adapt  the  layout  to  the  contour 
of  the  site.     Both  beauty  and  economy  are  thus  served. 

Community  Civics.— By  Grace  A.  Turkington.  Glnn 
and  Company,  Boston.  1923.  VIII  +  560  +  XXIII 
pp.     Many  illustrations.     $1.40  postpaid. 

"Life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  in  the 
United  States."  A  text-book  in  American  living,  not 
a  mere  compilation  of  facts.  The  author's  purpose  is 
to  teach  pupils  to  analyze  life  in  our  country  so  as 
to  understand  its  fundamental  activities,  how  they 
develop  and  change  during  the  years,  and  how  gov- 
ernment must  constantly  be  adjusted  to  meet  them. 
Such  a  study  quickens  the  pupils'  sense  of  respon- 
sibility for  the  making  of  a  government  that  shall 
best  meet  the  needs  of  the  people  in  their  homes  and 
in  their  work.  The  text,  the  problems  and  exercises 
given  are  inspiring  to  individual  initiative  in  raising 
the  people's  ideals  and  molding  government  to  express 
them.      A  unique   and   valuable    book. 

Citizenship  for  New  Americans. — By  William  E. 
Scott,  former  Principal,  South  Saint  Paul  High 
School.  Scott-Mitchell  Publishing  Co.,  Saint  Paul, 
Minn.  1923.  XII  +  206  pp.  Maps  and  photographs. 
$1.50    postpaid. 

A  handbook  with  a  deep  purpose — not  only  to  give 
to  would-be  citizens  all  the  necessary  information 
about  the  United  States,  but  to  make  clear  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  government  in  such  a  way 
that  they  will  be  used  for  good  citizenship.  The 
history  and  progress  of  our  country,  an  outline  of  local 
and  state  governments,  the  organization  of  the  na- 
tional government,  the  amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, our  political  parties,  commercial  law,  immigra- 
tion and  naturalization  are  presented  simply  and 
directly  in  a  way  to  appeal  to  the  intelligence  of 
readers.  There  is  a  chapter  on  Flag  Etiquette.  The 
manner  of  presentation  is — with  marginal  analysis, 
main  ideas  in  italics,  and  brief  questions  at  the  end 
of  chapters — clear  and  definite  and  of  aid  to  the 
memory. 

State  and  Municipal  Government  in  the  United 
-States. — By  Everett  Kimball,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of 
"  Government,  Smith  College.  Ginn  and  Company, 
Boston.      1922.     X  +   581  pp.      $3.00  postpaid. 

A  college  text-book  in  which  the  author  has  set 
forth,  as  far  as  possible,  the  normal  institution,  method, 
or  practise,  and  also  the  sharply  marked  divergences. 
He  has  brought  together  material  from  various  sources 
and  coordinated  and  condensed  it,  with  comment,  to 
serve  the  needs  of  students  concisely.  Part  V,  on 
Municipal  Government,  covers  206  pages  and  makes 
clear  that  while  the  state  controls  the  liberty  and 
activities  of  the  citizens,  the  municipality  provides 
the  means  and  methods  of  enjoying  these  liberties  and 
activities  and  should  have  adequate  administrative  ma- 
chinery   for    the    task. 

Zoning  Ordinance  of  the  City  of  Seattle. — Effective 
July  27,  1923.  14  quarto  pp.  of  text  and  39  pp.  of 
maps.  Harland  Bartholomew,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was 
special  consultant  for  this  work,  which  was  carried 
out  by  the  Zoning  Commission  during  two  years. 
(Apply  to  E.  L.  Gaines,  Engineer  and  Executive 
Secretary  of   the  Zoning  Commission.) 


Domestic  Sanitation  and  House  Drainage. — By  Henry 
C.  Adams,  Past  President,  Institution  of  Municipal 
Engineers,  England.  Oxford  University  Press,  Ameri- 
can Branch,  New  York.  1923.  XV  +  227  pp.  Il- 
lustrated.     $3.50. 

A  volume  dealing  distinctly  with  the  subject  of  sani- 
tary science  as  applied  to  individual  houses,  covering 
in  detail  by  chapters  the  subjects  of  building  sites, 
sanitary  building  construction,  house  drains,  drainage 
materials  and  fittings,  construction  of  drains,  soil  and 
waste  pipe,  ventilation  of  drains,  water-closets  and 
slop-sinks,  baths,  lavatories  and  sinks,  institution 
and  school  sanitation,  cast  iron  drainage,  stables  and 
cowsheds,  drain  flushing  and  cleaning,  drain  testing, 
planning  drainage  systems,  conservancy  systems,  house 
refuse,  drainage  law  (English),  water  services,  light- 
ing and  illumination,  warning,  ventilation  and  sani- 
tary  surveys. 

Towns  and  Town-Planning,  Ancient  and  Modem. — ' 
By  T.  Harold  Hughes,  Associate  of  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  and  E.  A.  G.  Lamborn,  Hon.  M.  A. 
Oxon.  Oxford  University  Press,  American  Branch, 
New  York,  1923.  XII  +  156  pp.  Many  illustra- 
tions.     $5.00. 

A  survey  of  town  planning  from  the  earliest  known 
example,  in  Egypt,  to  recent  expositions  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  ideals  of  the  art,  without,  however,  taking 
up  the  progress  made  in  American  zoning  legislation 
or  the  difficulties  encountered  by  city  planners  in  this 
country  in  dealing  with  the  problems  created  by  our 
tall  buildings.  "This  book  gives  a  background,  in- 
teresting and  valuable,  for  all  who  are  concerned  in 
the  study   and  practise   of  town   planning. 

Regional  Survey  of  West  Middlesex,  England. — By 
Thomas  Adams  and  Longstreth  Thompson,  Town  Plan- 
ning Consultants.  December,  1922.  62  pp.  Maps. 
Apply  to  Ernest  S.  W.  Hart,  Hon.  Secretary,  West 
Middlesex  Joint  Town  Planning  Committee,  Guidhall, 
Westminster,    S.   W.    1,   London,    England.     5    shillings. 

This  is  the  preliminary  report  upon  the  survey  of 
the  West  Middlesex  region,  which  is  a  section  of  the 
larger  region  of  Greater  London,  but  is  of  sufficient 
size  ana  has  sufficiently  definite  physical  characteristics 
and  boundaries  to  be  suitable  for  a  regional  planning 
scheme.  Agriculture  and  manufacture  are  both  carried 
on  in.  this  composite  rural  and  urban  section,  and 
opportunity  is  afforded  of  securing  the  fundamental 
requirement  of  healthy  development  through  a  proper 
plan.  The  plan  will  cover  transport  routes,  zoning 
proposals,  building  lines  and  heights  of  buildings, 
open  spaces,  civic  centers,  shopping  centers,  drainage, 
etc.  The  existing  conditions  out  of  which  such  a  plan 
must  be   developed  are  here  presented. 

A  Text-Book  in  Citizenship. — By  R.  0.  Hughes, 
Peabody  High  School,  Pittsburgh.  Allyn  and  Bacon, 
New  York.  1923.  XXVI  +  748  pp.  Many  illustra- 
tions.     $1.60. 

Citizenship  and  social  living  are  the  main  topics  of 
this  important  study  of  civics,  and  to  them  is  related 
all  the  discussion  of  the  various  elements  of  the  sub- 
ject. The  three  great  divisions  of  the  material  are: 
I,  Living  Together;  II,  Earning  a  Living,  and  III, 
Executing  the  People's  Will.  Under  I  we  have  chapters 
on  Our  Associations,  The  Land  We  Live  In,  The  Home, 
The  School,  The  Church,  The  Community,  The  Nation, 
Intelligence,  Health,  Security,  Beauty,  Convenience, 
Comfort,  and  Cooperation.  Under  Part  II,  the  various 
phases  of  industry,  business,  banking  and  labor  are 
discussed.  Part  III  presents  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  government,  national,  state  and  community; 
how  government  is  organized,  administered  and  main- 
tained, and  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  individual. 
Questions  for  thought  are  inserted  in  the  text  to 
which  they   apply. 

Sanitation. — By  B.  Evan  Parry,  M.R.A.I.O.,  Super- 
vising Architect.  A  study  of  safe  water-supplies  for 
isolated  houses  and  institutions  where  a  municipal 
system  is  not  available.  Issued  in  Unabridged  Edition 
and  in  Homesteaders'  Edition,  by  the  Department  of 
Health,  Canada,  46  pp.  and  34  pp.  respectively.  Illus- 
trated. Free.  (Apply  to  the  Deputy  Minister,  De- 
partment of  Health,  Ottawa,   Ont.) 
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THE  CHARM  OF 
CLEAN  STREETS 


.«^    -     ^ —  >^  The  conditions  encountered  are  flifferent, 

^^^^^ft^'f^^'^'  \  but   whether    it    is   the    snowfall   of   winter 

■H^  V"  J"*'^^L— — 1^^^^^'  or    the    mud    and    dust    of    summer    it    is 

^^^^  '■  '"'^^     ^flHflHRRp  essential  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 

^'^  a  city  that  its  streeis  and  sidewalks  are 

kept  clean  and  open. 

The     'Fordson     Tractor     equipped     with 
W  &  K  Solid  Rubber  Tired  Wheels  and 
the  Detroit  Street  Sweeper  and  Snow  Brush  provides  a  unit  that  is  always  ready  for 
the  job  whatever  the  season. 

Power  is  taken  from  the  Fordson  pulley  gear.  The  Brush  transmission  itself  contains 
two  speeds  which  in  combination  with  the  various  speeds  in  the  Fordson  allows  the 
tractor  to  operate  consistently  and  the  Brush  to  revolve  at  almost  any  R.P.M.  s  desired. 

Further  details  from  your  nearest  Ford  dealer. 
W  &  K  Street  Sweeper  and  Snow  Brush $295.00 

F.o.l).  Detroit 
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AVOID  DETOURS 

ON 

YOUR  ROADS 


Public  officials  siuiud  investigate  the  time,  labor,  and  money  saved 
in  the  construction  of  concrete  roads  by  adopting  the  use  of 
Three  C  73%  to  75%  Granulated  Calcium  Chloride.  You  can  open 
your  concrete  roads  to  traffic  from  10  to  15  days  earlier  which 
greatly  reduces  the  inconvenience  of  detours.  Three  C  73%  to 
75%  Granulated  Calcium  Chloride  in  the  mixing  water  speeds  up 
curing  without  sacrificing  the  strength  of  the  concrete.  This  gives 
a  strong,  perfectly  cured  concrete  highway  and  does  away  with 
the  need  of  pounding  or  daily  sprinkling. 

Write  for  instructive  literature. 

CARBONDALE    CALCIUM    CO. 

CARBONDALE,  PA. 

BRANCH   OFFICES 
New    York,    Chicago,    Boston,    Pittsburgh,    Mohile,    Atlanta,    New    Orleans,    Baltimore,    Philadelphia. 


SO 
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Social  Problems  and  Social  Policy. — Edited  with  aa 
Introduction  by  James  Ford,  Ph.D.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Social  Ethics  in  Harvard  University.  Ginn 
and  Company,  Boston.  1923.  XIH  +  1,027  pp. 
$4.00  postpaid.  .  .  :«> 

A  collection  of  many  articles  setting  forth  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  treatment  and  prevention  of 
poverty,  defectiveness,  and  criminality,  grouped  in 
live  parts  under  the  headings  of  fcjocial  Purpose, 
Social  Method,  The  Problem  of  Defectiveness,  The 
Problem  of  Poverty,  The  Problem  of  Criminality,  with 
several  subdivisions  under  each  head.  Designed  for 
use  in  classrooms  to  develop  the  power  of  analysis  and 
mental  independence  in  the  discussion  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  arguments  presented,  and  for  executives  and 
all  others  interested  in  the  Held  of  social  policy. 

Principles  of  Real  Estate  Practice. — By  Ernest  Mc- 
Kinley  iisher,  M.A.,  Assistant  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  .National  Association  of  Keal  Estate  Boards.  With 
a  Preface  by  Kicnard  T.  Ely.  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, JSew  i^ork.  1923.  XVI  +  309  pp.  $3. .00 
postpaid. 

Tnis  is  Volume  I  in  the  Standard  Course  in  Real 
Estate  outlined  by  the  Joint  Commission  representing 
the  iSational  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  the 
United  Y.  M.  C  .A.  Schools,  and  the  Institute  for  Re- 
search in  Eand  Economics  and  Public  Utilities.  It 
is  an  elementary  work  in  the  opening  up  of  the 
whole  field  of  land  problems,  and  is  designed  to  help 
those  who  contemplate  entering  the  held  and  those 
who  are  already  experienced  in  this  business  that  is 
rapidly  becoming  a  profession.  A  summary  and  a 
group  of  questions  accompany  each  chapter.  The 
sections  on  Subdividing  and  City  Planning  and  Taxa- 
tion of  Real  Estate  will  be  of  especial  interest  10 
readers    of    The    American    City. 

Intelligence  Tests  in  High  Schools. — Three  articles 
in  "Bulletin  of  High  Points  in  the  Work  of  the  High 
Schools  of  New  iork  City,"  October,  1923:  Psycno- 
logical  Examinations  of  High  School  Students,  by 
Ettith  Carothers,  Psychologist,  Washington  Irving  High 
School;  Use  iviaue  of  ii'sychological  Tests  at  tne 
Washington  Irving  High  Senool,  September,  1922- June, 
1923,  by  Edith  ivl.  Xuttle,  Washington  Irving  High 
School;  The  Value  of  intelligence  Tests,  by  Meyer  E. 
Zinman,  Girls'  Commercial  High  School.  15  pp.  in 
all.  (Apply  to  the  Board  of  Education,  Room  821, 
500   Park.   Avenue,    iSew    York,   H.   Y.) 

The  Adolescent  Offender. — A  study  of  the  age  limit 
of  the  Children's  Court,  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Criminal  Courts  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of 
the  City  of  JNew  iork,  January  1,  i9Z3.  85  pp. 
Showing  the  actual  treatment  accorded  youths  De- 
tween  tne  ages  of  lb  and  21  in  all  the  Adult  Criminal 
Courts' of  JSew  V:ork  City,  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out 
what  there  was  about  the  handling  of  such  cases  that 
was  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  youths  thus 
attected,  and  consequently  of  the  community  itself,  and 
how  such  defects  could  be  remedied  if  sucn  cases  were 
treated  in  the  Children's  Court.  Including  also  the 
case  histories  of  tne  youths  tried.  The  study  was 
made  under  the  direction  of  Eawrence  Veiller  and 
Mary  E.  Paddon,  and  the  report  was  written  by  Mr. 
Veiller.  (Apply  to  Mr.  Veiller,  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Criminal  Courts  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society,   105  East  22nd  Street,   New  York,  jN.   Y.) 

Community  Councils  in  New  York  City. — Statement 
of  history,  present  basis  of  organization,  plan  and 
program  work,  and  list  of  active  councils.  10  pp. 
(Apply  to  Jabez  E.  Dunningham,  Executive  Secretary, 
-"The  Community  Councils  of  the  City  of  Hew  York, 
Room  2240,  Municipal  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

The  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago. — Three  pamphlets: 
(1)  A  statement  of  progress  to  1923,  24  pp.,  illus- 
trated; Engineering  i'acts,  May,  1923,  32  pp.,  map 
and  chart;  Influence  of  the  Sanitary  District  on  Chi- 
cago's Health,  by  Willis  O.  Nance,  M.D.,  Trustee  of 
the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago.  July,  1923.  8  pp. 
Edward  J.  Kelly  is  Chief  Engineer  of  the  District. 
(Apply  to  the  Municipal  Reference  Library,  1005  City 
Hall,    Chicago,    111.) 

Our  Junior  High  School  Problem. — Address  delivered 
by  William  L.  Ettinger,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
New  York  City,  before  Associate  and  District 
Superintendents  and  Principals  of  Junior  and  Senior 
High  Schools,  October  10,  1923.  50  pp.  A  discus- 
sion of  the  organization  of  junior  high  schools  as  an 
important  movement  in  the  direction  of  a  more  demo- 
cratic and  flexible  type  of  schooling.  (Apply  to  the 
Board  of  Education,  Park  Avenue  and  59th  Street, 
New  York,  N.   Y.) 


The  Kiwanis  Magazine,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Edition. — Official  publication  of  the  Kiwanis  Club  In- 
ternational, 164  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 
52    pp.      $1.50    per    year. 

This  special  number  features  the  following  articles : 
"Teamwork,"  by  Julius  H.  Barnes,  President,  the 
United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce;  "Our  Attitude 
Towards  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,"  by  John  H. 
Moss,  Trustee,  the  Kiwanis  Club  International;  "If 
You  Can't  Boom,  Beware  of  the  Boomerang,"  by 
Verner  W.  Main,  First  President  of  the  Kiwanis  Club 
of  Battle  Creek;  "Let's  Be  Definite,"  by  Ray  W. 
Davis,  and  "The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Is  a  Kiwanis 
Opportunity,"  by  Harold  S.  Buttenheim,  Editor  of 
The   American    City. 

Survey  of  the  School  System,  Stamford,  Conn. — 
Report  made  by  the  Institute  of  Educational  Re- 
search, Division  of  Field  Studies,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  covering  the  school  year  1922- 
1923.  N.  li.  Engelhardt,  Assistant  Director,  was  in 
charge  of  the  survey,  with  many  collaborators  and  . 
assistants.  XIII  +  237  pp.  Views,  charts,  dia- 
grams, tables.  An  elaborate  study,  some  of  the  divi- 
sions of  which  are:  School  Census  and  Attendance; 
Classification  and  Progress  of  Children;  Extra- Onrri- 
cular  Activities  in  the  Elementary,  Schools;  The 
Teaching  Stall';  Health  Supervision;  Industrial  and 
Fine  Arts  and  Vocational  Education;  Household  Arts 
Education;  Aanerican  Classes  for  the  Foreign  Born; 
The  Present  School  Plant;  The  School  Building  Pro- 
gram; School  I'inancing  and  School  Costs.  (Apply  to 
George  D.  Strayer,  Director,  The  Institute  of  Educa- 
tional Research,  Teachers  College,  Colvuubia  University, 
New   York,   N.   Y.) 

National  Conference  of  Social  Work. — Proceedings 
of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Session,  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  May  16-23,  1923.  VI  +  666  pp.  Many 
papers  by  authorities  in  this  field,  presented  under  the 
main  divisions  of  Health,  Industry,  Eaw  and  Gov- 
ernment, the  Church,  the  Home,  tne  School,  Public 
Opinion.  Giving  also  the  business  transactions  of  the 
Conference.  Price,  $3.00.  (Apply  to  the  publishers. 
The   University   of   Chicago   Press,    Chicago,    ill.) 

Weights  and  Measures. — Suggestions  to  the  House- 
wife. Compiled  by  W.  F.  Cluett,  Chief  Deputy  In- 
spector of  Weights  and  Measures,  Chicago,  111.  16  pp. 
Containing  suggestions  for  the  protection  of  purchasers 
from  the  acts  of  unprincipled  tradesmen  and  emphasiz- 
ing the  Department's  ofter  of  cooperation.  Including 
tables  of  weights  and  measures  and  the  legal  unit 
weights  of  commodities  in  Illinois.  (Apply  to  Car- 
men Vacco,  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures,  Chi- 
cago,  111.) 

The  National  Community  Magazine. — Volume  I, 
Number  1,  September,  1923.  A  publication,  national 
in  scope,  devoted  to  local  community  problems  and 
development.  40  pp.  Illustrated.  This  first  number 
contains  special  articles  on  the  following  subjects: 
Brimfield's  Remarkable  Community  House;  Why  Do 
Boys  and  Girls  Leave  Home  ( ;  The  Awakening  at 
Jacksonville;  Florida's  Practical  Publicity  Law; 
Where  Should  I  Buy  Goods  i;  Loyalty  Week  in  Mobile; 
The  Menace  of  the  City;  and  "Hans  Garbus,"  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  duty  of  "giving  your  patronage  where 
you  get  your  living."  (Apply  to  Ben  R.  Vardamau, 
Editor  and  Publisher,  127  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  111.) 

Pageant  Street  Lighting. — By  Samuel  G.  Hibben, 
Manager,  Illumination  Bureau,  Westinghouse  Lamp 
Company,  New  York,  N.  Y.  A  paper  presented  before 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Illuminating  Engineering 
Society,  Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  September,  1923.  10  pp. 
Illustrated.  Describing  the  lighting  of  streets  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  by  spray-colored  or  diifusing  bulb 
Mazda  lamps  for  the  National  Shriners'  convention  in 
June,  1923.  (Apply  to  the  Illuminating  Engineering 
Society,   29  West  39th   Street,  New  York  City.) 

Municipal  Budget  Analyses. — Comparative  analysis 
of  budgets  for  1923  of  cities  having  a  population  be- 
tween 15,000  and  20,000.  Data  gathered  by  the  New 
York  State  Bureau  of  Municipal  Information.  Report 
No.  23,  August  2,  1923.  9  pp.  of  mimeographed 
tables.  The  cities  dealt  with  are  Coming,  Dunkirk, 
Glens  Falls,  Hornell,  Ithaca,  Lackawanna,  Middletown, 
North  Tonawanda,  and  Watervliet,  N.  Y.  (Apply  to 
the  Bureau,  Albany,  N.  Y.) 

Wayne  County,  IVIich. — Report  of  Board  of  County 
Park  Trustees  from  December  1,  1919,  to  September  1, 
1923.  (Apply  to  Edward  N.  Hines,  Chairman  and 
Superintendent,   Detroit,   Mich.) 
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'HE  concrete  on  the  road  pictured  above  was 
placed  October  5th  and  6th  and  the  road 
was  opened  to  traffic  on  October  16th  1 

State  and  County  Engineers,  wherever  Calcium  Chloride  curing  has  been  used,  are  unaninous 
in  their  commendation.  Results  are  certain  with  Solvay  because  it  automatically  proceeds  with 
the  curing.  There  is  no  worry  concerning  daily  sprinkling,  no  expense  for  inspectors.  Once 
Solvay  is  applied  the  curing  goes  ahead  and  you  quickly  have  the  road  in  use,  a  strong  perfectly 
cured  concrete  highway. 

In  addition  to  curing  concrete.  Calcium  Chloride,  when  mixed  with  concrete  gauging  water, 
provides  four  very  desirable  conditions: 

1.  Accelerate*  the  initial  and  final  set  and  increases  the  early  tensii* 
strength. 

2.  Gives  greater  plasticity  and  workability. 

3.  Increases  density — waterproofs. 

4.  Increases  freezing  resistance — freezeproofs. 

It  is  for  use  in  all  concrete  work,  and  for  use  in  mortar,  in  setting  brick.  Its  efficiency  is  not 
impaired  by  the  weather.  The  action  of  Solvay  enables  brick  work  and  concreting  to  proceed 
at  exceptionally  low  temperatures,  as  it  lowers  the  freezing  point  of  water,  at  the  same  time 
hastening  the  action. 

For  CONCRETE  CURING 


^ 


SOLVAY 

Calcium  Chloride 


ACCELERATES,  HARDENS,  FREEZEPROOFS— WATERPROOFS  CONCRETE 

Shipped  in  375  lb.  non-returnable  drums  or  easy-to-handle  100  lb.  moisture-proof  bags  from  50  oon- 
vemcnt  distribution  points.   Our  new  boolilet  "Concrete-  Summer  and  Winter"  sent  free  on  request. 

Write 

SEMET-SOLVAY  COMPANY,  Dept.  J.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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Stratford-upon-Avon:  Report  on  Future  Develop- 
ment.— Prepared,  at  the  instance  of  the  Stratford-upon- 
Avon  Preservation  Committee,  by  Patrick  Abercrombie 
and  Lascelles  Abercrombie.  Published,  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Stratford-upon-Avon  Corporation,  the 
owners  of  the  copyright,  by  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  Ltd., 
Liondon.  1923.  XI  +  35  quarto  pp.  Many  illustra- 
tions.     7s.  6d. 

Stratford-upon-Avon  represents  "an  idea  loved  by 
half  the  world,"  and  the  town  must  therefore  hold 
itself  "in  trust  for  English-speaking  culture."  The 
problem  of  its  development  includes  the  possibility  of 
factory  building  in  the  not-immediate  future.  This 
report  endeavors  to  reconcile  a  regard  for  local  in- 
terests with  historical  and  esthetic  conservatism.  A 
book   of   great    beauty  and   interest.  ^ 

Tourist  Camps. — Their  Sanitary  Control  and  Opera- 
tion. By  George  W.  Simons,  Jr.,  Chief  Sanitary  En- 
gineer, Florida  State  Board  of  Health.  1923.  13 
quarto  pp.,  including  3  pp.  of  blue-prints  of  designs. 
Setting  forth  the  special  experience  of  Florida  in  this 
matter,  and  principles  which  are  of  value  to  any  city. 
(Apply  to  Raymond  C.  Turck,  State  Health  Officer, 
Tallahassee,    Florida.) 

Transportation  of  School  Children,  Montgomery 
County,  Alabama. — Issued  jointly  by  the  Montgomery 
County  Board  of  Education  and  the  Farm  Section  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  16  quarto  pp.  Illustrated. 
Thirty-four  trucks  were  in  operation  during  the  season 
of  1922-23.  A  most  interesting  record,  prepared  by 
T.  L.  Head,  Assistant  County  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion,   to  whom   apply.      (Montgomery,   Ala.) 

The  Attitude  of  High  School  Students  Toward  Motion 
Pictures. — By  Clarence  Arthur  Perry,  Associate 
Director,  Recreation  Department,  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion. Published  by  the  National  Board  of  Review  of 
Motion  Pictures,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
55  pp.  Charts  and  tables.  Based  upon  the  returns  to 
a  questionnaire  circulated  by  the  National  Committee 
for  Better  Films.  Showing  the  tastes  and  habits,  as 
regards  motion  pictures,  of  37,000  high  school  students 
from  all  sections  of  the  United  States.  Cloth,  75 
cents;    paper,  40    cents.      (Apply   to    publishers.) 

The  American  Voter  as  a  Lawmaker. — By  Judson 
King,  Director  of  the  National  Popular  Government 
League.  An  examination  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum  elections  of  1922.  What  7,000,000  voters 
did  with  135  measures  on  the  ballots  in  16  states.  18 
pp.  15  cents  postpaid.  (Apply  to  the  League,  637 
Munsey    Building,    Washington,    D.    C.) 

Lighting  for  Traffic  Control. — Information  compiled 
by  L.  C.  Porter  and  G.  F.  Prideaux,  Commercial  En- 
gineering Department,  Edison  Lamp  Works  of  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company,  Harrison,  N.  J.  Covering  means 
for  traffic  control  on  land,  on  the  water,  and  in  the 
air.  July,  1923.  32  pp.  Illustrated.  Index  90; 
Bulletin  L.  D.  147.  Showing  many  different  devices 
and  their  uses,  and  including  a  bibliography  on  the 
■subject.  (Apply  to  the  Edison  Lamp  Works,  as 
above.) 

A  Syllabus  of  Municipal  Administration. — By  Lent  D. 
Upson,  Ph.D.,  Director,  Detroit  Bureau  of  Governmental 


Research,  and  Professorial  Lecturer  on  Municipal  Ad- 
ministration, University  of  Michigan.  1923.  66  pp. 
For  the  course  in  Practice  of  Municipal  Administration 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.  Sketching  what  typical 
city  activities  are  and  how  they  are  performed.  Of 
value  to  citizens  and  municipal  officials.  $1.  (Apply  to 
the  Bureau  of  Government,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann 
Arbor,    Mich.) 

Private    and    Public    Employment    Contrasted. — An 

address  before  the  Industrial  Association,  Employment 
Managers  Section,  by  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff.  Re- 
printed for  private  circulation  from  "The  American 
Journal  of  Sociology,"  September,  1923.  11  pp. 
Showing  where  private  and  public  employment  each 
excel  and  where  both  have  been  unsuccessful.  (Apply 
to  the  author,  703  North  American  Building,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) 

Milwaukee's  84-Mile  Parkway. — The  15th  Ward's 
section  of  the  Parkway  for  the  promotion,  protection 
and  convenience  of  residential  areas,  as  promulgated 
by  Milwaukee  City  and  Milwaukee  County,  Wis.  16 
pp.  Illustrated.  See  page  579  in  this  issue.  (Apply 
to  C.  B.  Whitnall,  Secretary,  Milwaukee  County  Park 
Commission  and  Rural  Planning  Board,  407  Broadway, 
Milwaukee,   Wis.) 

Municipal  Meat  Inspection. — By  C.  V.  Craster,  M.  D. 
The  principles  of  abattoir  and  retail  store  supervision, 
with  the  requirements  and  procedure  in  Newark,  N.  J. 
4  pp.  Illustrated.  In  the  September,  1923,  Monthly 
Bulletin  of  the  Newark  Department  of  Health.  (Apply 
to  the  Department.) 

Cambridge,  Mass. — Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Plan- 
ning Board,  for  1922.  Final  Report  on  Zoning. 
(Apply   to   Frederick   H.   Burke,    City   Clerk.) 

Chicago,  111. — Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Gas  and  Electricity,  for  1922.  (Apply 
to  John  T.  Miller,  Commissioner  of  Gas  and  Elec- 
tricity.) 

Detroit,  IVIich. — Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of 
Street  Railways,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1923.  (Apply  to  William  B,  Mayo,  General  Manager 
of  the  Department.) 

East  Cleveland,  Ohio. — Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the 
City  under  Commission-Manager  Plan  of  Government, 
supplemented  by  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Public 
Library,  for  1922.  (Apply  to  Charles  A.  Carran,  City 
Manager.) 

Newton,  Mass. — Annual  Report  of  the  Street  Com- 
missioner for  1922.  (Apply  to  George  E.  Stuart, 
Street   Commissioner.) 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Public  Works  for  1922.  (Apply  to  William  J. 
Peter,   Commissioner  of  Public  Works.) 

Wayne  County,  Mich. — Seventeenth  Annual  Report 
of  Board  of  County  Road  Commissioners,  for  year  end- 
ing September  15,  1923.  Leroy  C.  Smith  is  Engineer- 
Manager  of  the  Board.  (Apply  to  Edward  N.  Hines, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,   Detroit,   Mich.) 


On   the    Calendar    of    Conventions 


December  5-7. — Philadelphia,  Pa. 

National  Housing  Association.  Annual  conference. 
Secretary,  Lawrence  Veiller,  105  East  22nd  Street, 
New   York,  N.  Y. 

Decfmber   6-7. — Washington,    D,    C. 

National  Civil  Service  Reform  League.  Annual 
meeting.  Secretary,  H.  W.  Marsh,  8  West  40th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Declmber    13-14.— New   York,   N.    Y.  ,,    •       i 

National     Industrial     Conference    Board.       National 
Conference     on     Immigration.        Managing     Director, 
Magnus    W.    Alexander,    10    East    39th    Street,    New 
York,    N.   Y. 
December    26-28.— Washington,    D.    C.  _ 

National    Community    Center    Association.      Annual 
conference.      Secretary,   LeRoy   E.   Bowman,  503   Kent 
Hall,    Columbia   University,    New   York,   N.    Y. 
January  13-19.— Chicago,   III.  .  , 

American  Road  Builders'  Association      Annual  con- 
vention.      Secretary,    Ethel    A.    Birchland,    37    West 
39th   Street,   New   York,   N.   Y. 
January   15-17.— Richmond,  Va. 

League    of     Virginia    Municipalities.       Annual    con- 


venticni.        Secretary,     Morton     L.    / W&Ilerstein,     408 
Travelers  Building,   Richmond,  Va. 

January  16-17. — Grand  Island,  Nebr. 

League  of  Nebraska  Municipalities.  Annual  meeting. 
Secretary,  Theo.  H.  Berg,  City  Hall,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Janijary  16-18. — New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers.  Annual  meet- 
ing Secretary,  John  H,  Dunlap,  33  West  39th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

February   13-15. — Atlantic   City,    N._  J. 

Neiv  Jersey  Mosquito  Extermination  Association. 
Annual  meeting.  Secretary,  Thomas  J.  Headlee,  New 
Brunswick,  N.   J. 

Febrxiarv  24-28. — Chicago,    III.  _ 

National  Education  Association,  Department  of 
Superintendence.  Annual  meeting.  Secretary,  Dr.  S. 
D.  Shankland,  President,  Andrews  Institute  for  Girls, 
Willoughby,   Ohio. 

February   27-29. — Toronto,   Ont. 

Ontario  Good  Roads  Association.  Annual  conven- 
tion. Secretary,  S.  L.  Squire,  98  Albany  Avenue, 
Toronto,   Ont. 
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NATIONAL  PAVING  BRICK 
MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCIATION 
ENGINEERS  BLDG.        CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


VITRIFIED 


PAVEMENTS 

OUTLAST  THE  BONDS 


30  years  ago  many  streets  were  paved  in 
this  way: — first  the  sub-soil  was  graded, then 
a  very  thin  layer  of  stone,  cinders,  or  sand 
was  spread  from  curb  to  curb;  finally  a  brick 
surface,  sand  filled,  or  sometimes  tar-filled 
was  laid  over  this  base. 

These  pavements,  laid  when  Grover  Cleveland 
was  president,  in  many  cases  are  not  perfect 
today.  The  surface  may  be  rough  and  need 
relaying — on  a  new  base  designed  to  meet 
present  traffic  needs. 

The  point  is  this — no  other  paving  material 
laid  under  those  conditions  could  poS' 
sibly  be  in  service  today. 

Only  paving  brick  could  stand  such  treat- 
ment and  those  brick  have  stood  it  thirty 
years  and  more  virtually  without  attention 
through  all  that  long  period. 

And,  how  are  the  brick?  Invariably  as  good 
as  the  day  they  were  laid  except  for  slight 
cobbling  on  the  upper  edges  where  the  filler 
wore  away  years  ago. 


Albion  Shale  Brick  Company 

Albion,  III. 
Alton  Brick  Company 

Alton,  111. 
Barr  Clay  Company 

Streator,  111. 
Bingham  ton  Brick  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Cleveland  Brick  &  Clay  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Clydesdale  Brick  &  Stone  Co. 

Pittsburgh,  I'a. 

Coffeyville  Vitrified  Brick&TileCo. 

Coffeyville,  Kans. 
CoUinwood  Shale  Brick  Comjiany 

Cleveland,  Ohio 
Corry  Brick  &  Tile  Company 

Corry,  Pa. 
Francis  Vitric  Brick  Company 

Boynton,  Okla. 
Georgia  Vitrified  Brick  &  Clay  Co. 

Augusta,  Ga. 
Globe  Brick  Company 

East  Liverpool.  Ohio. 
Hammond  Fire  Brick  Company 

Fairmont,  W.  Va. 


Hocking  Valley  Brick  Company 

Columbus,  Ohio. 
Independence  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Independence,  Kans. 
Mack  Mfg.  Company 

Wheeling.  W.Va. 
C.  P.  Mayer  Brick  Company 

Bridgeville,  Pa. 
Medal  Paving  Brick  Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Metropolis  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Pittsburg.  Kansas. 
Metropolitan  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Canton,  Ohio. 
Mineral  Wells  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Mineral  Wella,  Texas. 
Moberly  Paving  Brick  Company 

Moberly,  Mo. 
Murphysboro  Paving  Brick  Co. 

Murphysboro,  III. 
Patton  Clay  Mfg.  Company 

Patton,  Pa. 
Peebles  Pa  ving  Brick  Company 

Portsmouth,  Ohio 

Pittsburgh  Paving  Brick  Company 
Pittsburgh ,  Kansas. 


Purington  Paving  Brick  Company 
Galesburg,  111. 

Southern  Clay  Mfg.  Company 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Springfield  Paving  Brick  Company 
Springfield,  111. 

Sterling  Brick  Company 
Olean,  N.  Y. 

Streator  Clay  Mfg.  Company 
Streator,  111. 

Thornton  Fire  Brick  Company 
Clarksburg,  W.Va. 

Thurber  Brick  Company 
Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

Toronto  Fire  Clay  Company 

Toronto,  Ohio 
Trinidad  Brick  &  Tile  Company 

Trinidad,  Colo. 

Veedersburg  Paver  Company 
Veedersburg,  Ind. 

Western  Shale  Products  Company 

Fort  Scott,  Kans. 
Westport  Paving  Brick  Company 
.  Baltimore,  Md. 
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News  and  Illustrations 

Items  of  Interest  to  City  and  County  Engineers,  City  Managers,  Water- 
Works  Superintendents,  City  Controllers,  Park  Superintendents,  Purchas- 
ing Agents,  and  Others  Interested  in  the  Economical  Construction   and 
Efficient  Operation  of  Public  Improvement  Undertakings 


A  New  Pumper  That 
Smothers  Fires 

With  the.  great  increase  in  gasoline  filling 
stations,  bulk  oil  storage,  dip  tank  operations 
and  the  general  use  of  liquid  inflammables  in 
almost  all  of  any  city's  industrial  plants,  the 
problem  which  the  fire  department  faces  in 
these  extra-hazardous  risks  has  become  con- 
stantly more  baffling.  The  Foamite-Childs 
Corporation,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  has  studied  this 
municipal  problem  for  many  years  and  has  now 
brought  out  the  P'oamite  pumper,  a  motor  unit 
capable  of  delivering  12,000  to  14,000  gallons 
of  Firefoam  under  pressure  sufficient  to  give 
a  satisfactory  and  dependable  range. 

The  chassis  of  this  1,400-gallon  Foamite 
pumper  is  a  Mack  7^-ton  truck  with  chain 
drive  and  180-inch  wheel-base.  The  chemical 
solution  tanks  consist  of  two  elliptical  tanks 
with  steel  shell,  with  the  rear  tank  lead-lined 
to  resist  the  action  of  the  acid.  The  pumping 
unit  consists  of  a  twin  rotary  pump,  rated  to 
throw  35  gallons  of  each  solution,  560  to  700 
gallons  "of  Firefoam,  per  minute  against  a 
working  pressure  of  100  pounds.  The  unit  de- 
livers equal  quantities  of  the  two  solutions 
simultaneously  and  is  mounted  beneath  the  for- 
ward tank.  Special  acid-resisting  piping  is 
employed  between  the  pumping  unit  and  the 
solution  tanks,  and  is  so  arranged  that  the 
pump  can  draw  the  solutions  out  and  throw 
them  on  a  fire,  can  charge  the  tanks,  or  can 
pump  water  into  the  tanks  to  wash  them  out 
after  a  fire. 


The  truck  carries  700  feet  of  i^i-inch  4-ply 
rubber  chemical  hose  in  14  50-foot  lengths.  Of 
this  hose,  500  feet  is  connected  to  the  auto- 
rnatic  hose  reel  in  the  form  of  a  250-foot  twin 
line.  The  200-foot  balance  is  carried  as  extra 
hose  _  in  the  hose  basket.  The  F"oamite  com- 
bination nozzle  set  is  a  brass  Siamese  nozzle 
with  two  iJ4-inch  female  swivel  inlets  and  one 
254-inch  male  outlet.  The  mixing  tube  is 
rubber-covered  and  fitted  with  2^-inch  expan- 
sion brass  nozzle  couplings.  The  nozzle  is  fitted 
with  a  shut-off. 

This  truck  also  carries  one  24-foot  extension 
ladder  mounted  on  forged  steel  brackets  on  the 
solution  tanks,  a  12-foot  pike  pole  and  holder 
and  four  2>^-gallon  Foamite  extinguishers 
equipped  with  carrying  straps,  hose  and  shut- 
off  nozzles,  as  well  as  two  i^-quart  Fire-Gun  ' 
extinguishers  with  brackets,  and  one  complete 
chemical  charge ;  one  recharge  is  furnished  for 
the  solution  tanks  and  for  the  Foamite  ex- 
tinguishers. The  equipment  also  includes  axe, 
•_rowbar,    tool-box,   lanterns   and   siren. 

Reducing  Night  Accidents 

In  many  .states,  stripes  are  now  painted  on 
pavements  to  mark  a  definite  distance  ahead  of 
a  railroad  crossing  and  also  to  indicate  other 
traffic  directions.  The  illumination  of  traffic 
signs  and  direction  markers  is  an  important 
question  where  night  driving  is  heavy.  A  well- 
built  lighting  unit  which  can  be  mounted  on 
a  telephone,  telegraph  or  street  lighting  pole, 
l)uilding  or  tower,   where  current  is  available, 


THIS    NEW    PUMPER    CAN    THROW    14,000    GALLONS    OF    FIREFOAM    AND    QUICKLY    CHECK 
STUBBORN   FIRES    IN    INFLAMMABLE    LIQUIDS 


THE    AMERICAN    CITY 


TO  INCOMING 
AND  PRESENT 
OFFICE  HOLDERS:- 

Some  of  you  are  about  to  assume  responsibilities 
the  character  of  which  is  unknown  to  you  as  yet. 

Others  are  proceeding  with  knowledge  gained  by 
experience. 

New  Problems  will  confront  both  of  you. 

The  completion  of  fifteen  years'  active  service  in 
municipal  accounting,  auditing  and  engineering 
with  a  successful  record  prompts  the  offer  to  you 
to  aid  in  the  solution  of  your  problems,  such  as 

Proper  Accounting  Methods; 

Periodical  and  Annual  Audits; 

Special  Examinations; 

Appraisal  and  Operation  of  Utilities; 

Special   Reports   for  Rate  Making  Purposes; 

Appearance  Before  Utility  Commissions. 

Your  enrolment  as  clients  icill  be  appreciated. 

Respectfully, 
UNIVERSAL    AUDIT    COMPANY 

SINGER  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK 

Cortlandt   6857 

88  When  writing  to  Advertiiers  please  roeflUoo  The  Amekican  City. 
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A   SPOTLIGHT  FOR  TRAFFIC   SIGNS 


\ 

^H  has  been  placed  on  the  market  by  the   Essco 

^H  Manufacturing  Company,  Peoria,  111.,  under  the 

^H  name,      "Mushroom      Projecto-Light."        Even 

^H  though   this    light  may  be  mounted   some  dis- 

^B  tance  from  the  traffic  direction  sign  or  pave- 

^H  ment  marking,  the  light  beam  can  be  adjusted 

^H  until  it  just  covers  the  sign,  marking  or  traffic 

^H  officer.  The  construction  of  the  light  is  weather- 

^^M  proof,  but  ventilated.     Low-wattage  lamps  are 

^^K  used,   although   arrangements   have   been  made 

j^H  to  use  various  sizes  of  lamps  where  conditions 

^^  warrant  it.  The  entire  unit  is  shipped  complete 
with  the  lamp,  and  can  be  mounted  and  con- 
nected in  ten  minutes. 

A  Portable  Pumper  for  Mounting 
on  Ford  Cars 

A  portable  pumper  for  attaching  to  the 
crank-shaft  of  a  Ford  car  is  being  manufactured 
by  the  Barton  Products  Company,  Jackson, 
Mich.  This  pumper  is  adaptable  for  unwater- 
ing  trenches,  for  supplying  water  for  road 
work,  and  for  auxiliary  fire  protection,  thus 
being  a  valuable  unit  for  public  works  depart- 
ments, water  and  sewer  departments,  street  and 
highway  departments,  and  fire  companies. 

The  attachment  is  mounted  on  the  frame  of 

the  car  by  a  special  castinn;^  

which  takes  care  of  the 
weight  of  the  pump,  reliev- 
ing the  crank-shaft  and 
motor  of  all  strains.  The 
centrifugal  pumper  is  espe- 
cially well  adapted  for  con- 
struction work,  as  it  is 
equipped  with  an  open  run- 
ner that  makes  it  possible  to 
pump  water  containing 
small  sticks,  gravel  and 
mud,  such  as  a  contractor 
or  a  municipal  construction 
department  is  liable  to  en- 
counter when  engaged  in 
construction  work. 

The  manufacturer  claims 
that  by  actual  demonstration 
tests  the  pump  has  shown 
itself  to  be  dependable,  ef- 
fective and  economical.  It 
will  lift  water  by  suction  26 
feet  and  has  a  normal  dis- 


charge capacity  of  250  gallons  per  minute  with 
an  engine  speed  equal  to  20  miles  per  hour  on 
the  road.  The  pump  unit  is  built  for  the  Bar- 
ton Products  Company,  Jackson,  Mich.,  by  the 
American  Steam  Pump  Company,  of  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  and  carries  their  guarantee.  The 
first  installation  of  the  pump  and  attachment 
"on  the  Ford  requires  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
thereafter  the  .pump  may  be  connected  or  dis- 
connected in  two  minutes. 

Variable-Speed   Stoker  Drives 
in  Municipal  Power-Plant 

The  city  of  Virginia,  Minn.,  has  adopted  the 
Westinghouse-Brown-Lipe  variable-speed  drive 
for  use  with  its  recently  purchased  Westing- 
house  multiple  retort  underfeed  stokers.  The 
order  includes  two  complete  transmission 
units  with  motors,  each  unit  having  five  speeds. 
These  speeds  give  great  flexibility  in  stoker 
operation.  Each  Westinghouse  variable-speed 
motor  is  complete  with  control  and  starting 
resistance.  This  plant  has  also  adopted  the 
Westinghouse  bridge-wall  doors  for  each 
stoker.  These  rugged  doors  are  built  so  that 
they  are  completely  protected  from  heat  by  the 
brickwork. 

New  Model  of  Creeper 
Truck  Loader 

A  new  model  of  the  Haiss  creeper  truck 
loader  with  improvements  and  refinements  has 
been  announced  by  the  George  Haiss  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Inc.,  i42d  Street  and  Rider 
Avenue,  New  York  City.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  machine  is  more  easily  operated  and  has 
greater  strength  and  capacity  and  lower  up- 
keep expense  than  earlier  models.  It  has  12 
regular  Haiss  steel  plate  feeding  propellers. 
24-inch  crowding  speed  toothed  buckets,  and 
completely  enclosed  transmission  and  clutches. 

The  operation  record  of  one  of  the  new 
models  shows  that  it  consistently  loaded  6  yards 
of  2-inch   gravel  in  3  minutes  and   got  out  4' 


A  NEW  SPEEDY  TRUCK  LOADER  FOR  HANDLING  GRAVEL, 
SAND,  COAL  AND  OTHER  LOOSE  MATERIALS 


THE    AMERICAN    CITY 


Says  Chief  ofPdliii 


of  Harrisbur^Pil 

iiii(ij(Concernmg'thi'''i:iiii|jl 


lean  recommend  the 
Indianmachinc  as  bcmg 
thcbcstmakcofmotor- 

c)rcle  for  police  worKi 


In  more  than  five  hundred  cities  and 
towns,  in  every  state  in  the  Union,  Indian 
Motocycles  are  giving  the  same  depend- 
able, highly  efficient  service  they  give  in 
Harrishurg, 

The  Indian  Scout  is  everywhere  estab- 
lishing records  of  economy  in  patrol, 
escort,  and  other  comparatively  light 
police  work,  where  the  utmost  in  speed 
and  power  are  not  essential  and  a  trust- 
worthy middleweight  motorcycle  is 
necessary. 

The  Indian  Big  Chief  74,  with  its  tre- 


mendous   speed   and   power,    bears 
brunt  of  heavy-duty  police  service. 


the 


With  the  Scout  for  the  lighter  work  and 
the  Big  Chief  for  the  heavier,  a  balance 
of  operating  efficiency  at  minimum  up- 
keep is  struck  which  is  obtainable  in  no 
other  way. 

For  years  the  Indian  Motocycle  Com- 
pany has  specialized  in  police  motor- 
cycles. It  will  be  pleased  to  analyze  your 
requirements  and  make  recommenda- 
tions. 


Booklet  ^^Maintaining  Law  and  Order,^' 
will  prove  interesting.  Write  Dept.  A-12. 

INDIAN  MOTOCYCLE  COMPANY 

Springfield,  Massachusetts 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  please  mention  The  American  City, 
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such  loads,  or  246  yards,  on  8  gallons  of 
gasoline.  A  37-horse-power  Waukesha  truck- 
motor  operates  this  loader,  which  weighs  14,000 
pounds. 

Motor-Cycles  for  Fire  Fighting 

According  to  William  M.  Myers,  Director  of 
Public  Safety,  Richmond,  Va.,  the  Richmond 
Fire  Department  has  four  motor-cycles  with 
fire-fighting  accessories  in  service.  Two  of 
these  machines  were  placed  in  service  in  1920 
and  two  during  1922.  They  were  equipped  to 
handle  incipient  fires  which,  on  account  of  their 
nature,  did  not  require  the  service  of  the  larger 
pieces  of  apparatus,  thus  saving  much  wear  and 
tear  on  the  larger  m.achines  caused  by  having 
them  respond  to  numerous  alarms  where  not 
needed,  and  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  larger 
apparatus  to  remain  in  quarters  for  immediate 
response  to  more  important  alarms.  During 
the  time  these  motor-cycles  have  been  in  service 
they  have  responded  to  643  calls,  and  they  have 
proved  themselves  very  efficient  for  the  purpose 
for  which  they  are  used  and  have  materially  re- 
duced the  Richmond  Fire  Department's  mainte- 
nance cost. 

On  the  strength  of  this  very  remarkable 
showing,  the  Indian  Motorcycle  Company, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  makers  of  Indian  motor- 
cj^cles,  felt  that  if  their  ordinary  motor-cycle 
and  fire  car  could  be  crudely  equipped  and  show 
these  decided  advantages,  a  special  apparatus 
designed  from  the  ground  up  for  fire  depart- 
ment use  would  have  a  very  strong  appeal,  and 
so  they  have  brought  out  this  special  fire  appa- 
ratus attached  to  their  Big  Chief  74  model. 

The  Indian  fire  apparatus  consists  of  Big 
Chief  74  motor-cycle,  and  a  specially  designed 
side-car  apparatus  to  take  care  of  the  chemical 
fire  equipment,  as  well  as  tools.  On  the  for- 
ward end  of  the  body  is  a  rugged  iron  cage 
into  which  is  fitted  J50  feet  of  emergency  hose 


j^^^^HP^^^^^^^^^^^^^^K  •' 

^K 

^^tj^^MKj'l^ff^m'w^^^  "'¥* 

HBk«M'                      -..-  >■  -                 -.--'-«dj»' 1 
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with  a  special  fire  department  shut-off  type 
nozzle.  Suspended  on  either  side  of  this  cage 
are  four  carbon  tetrachloride  fire  guns  for 
combating  gasoline  and  electrical  fires,  as  occur 
in  automobiles.  On  the  rear  is  a  regulation 
2^-gallon  Foamite  extinguisher,  and  a  2^- 
gallon  soda  and  acid  extinguisher,  the  former 
being  particularly  used  for  oil  fire,  the  latter 
for  ordinary  brush,  wood  and  rubbish.  On 
the  inside  of  the  side-car,  directly  under  the 
seat,  is  a  reducer  from  the  2^2-inch  hydrant 
outlet  to  the  34-inch  for  the  connection  on  the 
hose.  Suspended  to  the  chassis  between  the 
body  and  the  machine,  is  a  6-foot  plaster  hook, 
and  on  the  inside,  between  the  seat  and  the 
motoi-cycle,  is  one  6-pound  pick  head  ax  with 
a  leather  cap  protector.  On  the  outer  side  of 
the  body  is  a  Royal  Worcester  steel  broom, 
which  has  become  so  popular  with  fire  depart- 
ments in  fighting  brush  fires  and  rubbish  fires. 
Mounted  on  the  dash  is  a  4-inch  electrical 
operated  searchlight  for  locating  house  num- 
bers at  night,  and  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
dash  is  installed  a  regulation  fire  department 
siren   horn. 

In  addition  to  the  equipment  mentioned,  it  is 
the  company's  intention  to  include  a  4-foot 
crowbar  to  be  used  as  a  jimmy  for  opening 
doors.  Under  the  seat,  which  tilts  forward,  is 
sufficient  capacity  to  take  care  of  refills  for 
the  extinguishers,  a  hydrant  wrench,  and  a 
spanner  wrench  for  tightening  the  connection 
on  the  hose.  The  fire  department  body  is  par- 
ticularly constructed  to  withstand  rough  usage 
in  all  conditions. 

New  Chief  Engineer  and 
District  Manager 

The  United  States  Cast  Iron  Pipe  &  Foundry 
Company  has  announced  the  appointment  of 
Thomas  B.  Anthony  as  Chief  Engineer  of  the 
company,  with  offices  at 
Burlington,  N.  J.  P.  T. 
Lawes  has  been  appointed 
Southern  District  Manager 
of  the  company,  and  may  be 
addressed  at  1002  American 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank 
Building,   Birmingham,  Ala. 

Tilden  Now  with 
F.  Swift  Gibson 

Philip  S.  Tilden,  formerly 
Director  of  Sales,  Acids  and 
Heavy  Chemicals  Depart- 
ments of  E.  I.  du  Pont  de 
Nemours  &  Company,  has 
taken  charge  of  the  New 
York  office  of  F.  Swift  Gili- 
son,  with  headquarters  at  29 
Broadway. 

The  American  City  is  in- 
debted to  the  League  of  Texas 
Municipalities  and  to  the 
League's  Magazine,  Texas  Mu- 
nicipalities, for  the  paper  on 
"Costs  and  Types  of  Paving  for 
cities,  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Emmons, 
published  in  the  October  num- 
ber. The  usual  credit  line  was 
omitted     through     oversight. 
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ATof  one  cent  spent  for 
maintenance  to  date. 

That's  the  record  of  57  streets  in  the 
District  of  Columbia — from  8  to  30 
years  old —  paved  with  Trinidad  and 
Bermudez   Native-Lake   Asphalts. 

What  further  evidence  is  needed  that 
these  world-old,  ages-seasoned  asphalts 
last  longer  and  cost  less  than  any  other 
bituminous    paving    material    known! 

Write  at  once  for  booklets 
describing  these  remark- 
able world-old  materials — 
Trinidad  and  Bermudez 
Lake  Asphalts. 

THE  BARBER  ASPHALT  CO. 

PHILADELPHIA 


New  York 
St.  Louis 


Chicago 
Kansas  City 


Pittsburgh 
San  Francisco 


,Mor»«tioO 


The  above  list  of  Trinidad  and  Bermudez 
Native-Lalce  Asphait  Streets  in  Wasliington, 
0.  C— having  an  average  age  of  13  years 
and  not  costing  one  cent  for  maintenance  to 
date— was  copied  from  the  official  records 
of  the  Highway  Engineer. 


The  Genasco  Line  includes  asphaltie  roofing, 
flooring,  paints  and  allied  protective  products. 
Write  for  illustrated  folders. 


TRINIDAD  AND  BERMUDEZ 

THE  NATIVE  LAKE  ASPHALTS 


Nature-made 


World-old 


Ages-seasoned 


85 
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A     HAND-OPEEATED,     WATER-TIGHT     DUMP     BODY    FOR     FORD 
GARBAGE   TRUCKS 


A  Light- Weight  Garbage  Body 
for  Municipal  Work 

A  dumping  body  fitted  with  an  underneath 
hand  hoist  and  giving  a  dumping  angle  of  55 
degrees  for  handling  garbage,  has  recently  been 
designed  and  placed  on  the  market  by  the  Heil 
Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  These  bodies  have 
steel  covers,  which  are  locked  in  place,  pre- 
venting noise  and  keeping  the  contents  closely 
covered.  All  seams  of  the  body  are  electrically 
welded  so  that  the  body  remains  water-tight. 
The  upper  edges  of  the  body  are  flanged  over 
and  down,  giving  increased  strength. 

The  capacity  of  this  body  is  40  cubic  feet, 
but  20  per  cent  additional  material  can  be  car- 
ried in  the  crown.  Larger  bodies  can  be  fur- 
nished to  cities  if  desired,  depending  on  the 
method  of  handling  garbage.  These  bodies  are 
also  furnished  without  the  steel  covers  and  with 
a  tarpaulin  or  canvas  roll  cover,  which  some 
cities  prefer  to  the  steel  cover. 


Westinghouse  Estab- 
lishes New  General 
Engineering 
Division 

The  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric &  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, at  the  South  Philadel- 
phia Works,  has  established 
a  General  Engineering  Di- 
vision which  will  be  devoted 
to  the  study  of  central  sta- 
tion and  industrial  plant 
problems  that  involve  the 
application  of  steam  power 
apparatus,  such  as  steam 
turbines,  condensers  and  re- 
duction gears.  This  depart- 
ment will  also  cooperate 
with  the  sales  organization 
in  providing  engineering 
service  to  purchasers  of  this 
equipment. 

A  Vacuum  Street  Sweeper 

A  new  development  in  street  cleaning  ma- 
chinery has  been  brought  out  by  the  Butler 
Manufacturing  Company,  12411  St.  Clair 
Avenue,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  the  Butler  vacuum 
street  sweeper,  which  operates  without  sprink- 
ling. This  machine  moves  along  at  a  speed  of 
four  to  eight  miles  an  hour  while  a  specially 
constructed  broom  picks  up  the  debris,  deliver- 
ing it  to  a  conveyor  which  dumps  into  a  dirt 
compartment.  The  fine  dust  and  light  material 
which  is  stirred  up  by  the  broom  is  caught  in 
the  suction  of  a  powerful  fan.  This  dust  filters 
through  vacuum  cleaner  tubes  and  drops  into  a 
dirt  compartment,  the  air  being  discharged  clean. 

The  sweeper  consists  of  a  heavy  chassis  on 
which  is  mounted  standard  automotive  equip- 
ment and  a  sheet  metal  body  structure  which 
houses  the  belt,  conveyor  and  cleaner  tubes. 
The  broom,  a  specially  designed  and  patented 
feature,  is  carried  in  the  broom  case  at  the  rear. 


CONDITION    or    BLOCK    PAVEMENT    AFTER    CLEANING    WITH    VACUUM 

STREET  SWEEPER 


THE    AMERICAN     CITY 


<^tanolind 


Ij^i'Iron  MountamMich 


^Always  Satisfactoiy  ana  Dependable! 


You  can  give  the  taxpayers  of  your 
community  good,  permanent  roads  at 
a  low  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance 
if  they  are  built  by  the  penetration  method, 
using  Stanolind  Paving  Asphalt. 

Economy  of  construction  is  characteristic 
of  this  type  of  pavement.  Expensive  machin- 
ery and  labor  are  not  necessary  to  lay  it 
properly.  Old  road  beds  can  usually  be  left 
in  place  if  subgrade  and  base  are  in  good 
condition.  Local  rock  or  stone  can  often  be 
used  and  transportation  charges  saved 

Long  life  and  low  maintenance  cost  are 
also  inherent  and  important  features  of 
Stanolind  Asphalt  roads.  The  hard  pound- 
ing of  heavy,  speeding  traffic  is  absorbed  by 
the  resilient  water-proof  surfaces.  Neither 


the  heat  of  summer  nor  the  cold  of  winter 
affect  them  detrimentally.  The  Iron  Moun- 
tain -Twin  Falls  Road  has  withstood  twelve 
years  of  continuous,  heavy  traffic  and  twelve 
northern  Michigan  winters,  and  it  is  still 
good  for  many  more  years  of  service,  al- 
though Mr.  Israelson's  letter  states  that 
>'ery  little  maintenance  work  has  been  done. 

Stanolind  Asphalt  roads  are  an  asset  to 
any  community.  They  are  the  arteries  of 
transportation  which,  year  after  year,  sup- 
port its  business  and  social  life.  If  your 
community  will  build  its  roads  now  with 
Stanolind  Paving  Asphalt,  you,  too,  will  say, 
ten,  fifteen  or  perhaps  fifty  years  from  now: 
"It  is  remarkable  the  way  they  have  with- 
stood the  traffic  and  the  elements." 


1/  you  have  not  received  your  copy  of  our  booklet  telling  the  lat- 
est methods  of  constructing  and  maintaining  asphalt  pavements, 
we  suggest  that  you  write  us  at  once.  It  will  be  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  your  business  library.  Use  your  official  stationery,  please. 


Standard  Oil  Company 

(INDIANA)  / 

942  S.  Michigan  Avenue  CHICAGO,  ILUNOIS  i. 

When  writing  to  Advertisers  j/lease  mention  The  American  City. 


Enid,  OkUiiofbia 


DIETER  BOOKBINDING  CO 

1833  Champa  St. 
Denver.  Colorado 


